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1V PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


to attempt more than a rough outline of the subject, 
which will, I hope, furnish the young student with a 
correct general notion of the leading distinctions between 
the Greek Drama and that of modern Europe: thos¢ 
who wish to prosecute the subject farther will find in 


‘the remainder of this collection, and in the works re- 


ferred to at the end of the Introduction, the sum οἱ 
nearly all that has been written on the Theatre of the 
Greeks. 


The Extracts from Twining’s Aristotle have been 
replaced by the whole translation. The divisions are 
those of Bekker’s text. 


In the Extracts from Bentley I have merely added 
marginal references to the pages of the original disser- 
tation. 


The Selections from Schlegel’s Lectures have been 
revised by the gentleman who translated them for the 
last edition. 


Mr Tate’s Treatise on Metres has been more correc: 
reprinted from the separate work, and I have to tha: 
that eminent scholar for some additions to his syntact’ 
remarks in pp. 493—496. 499. 504, 505. 507. 


The passages from Elmsley’s review of Porson’s 
cuba have been omitted, as they did not seem like 
serve any important purpose; I have also thought it | 


.to substitute one judicious paper on each of the 
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tragedians for the collections of questions which appeared 
at the end of the last edition. I need hardly mention 
that the Index is new. 


My absence from England has prevented me from 
correcting the press of more than the first few sheets; 
for the accuracy with which the bulk of the work is 
printed I am indebted to Mr J. Ind Smith, B.A., of 
Trinity College. 


Municu, 2nd August, 1836. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF DRAMATIC EXHIBITIONS IN GENERAL. 


ov γάρ τι νῦν ye καχθὲς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεί ποτε 
ζῇ ταῦτα, κοὐδεὶς οἷδεν ἐξ ὅτον ‘ayn. 
SoPpHOCLES. 


We cannot assign any historical origin to the Drama. 
Resulting as it did from the constitutional tendencies of the 
inhabitants of those countries in which it sprung up, it ne- 
cessarily existed, in some form or other, long before the age 
of history; consequently we cannot determine the time when 
it first made its appearance, and must therefore be content to 
ascertain in what principle of the human mind it originated. 
This we shall be able to do without much difficulty. In fact 
the solution of the problem is included in the answer to a 
question often proposed,—‘“how are we to account for the 
great prevalence of idol worship in ancient times?” for, strange 
as it may appear, it is nevertheless most true, that not only the 
Drama, (the most perfect form of poetry,) but all poetry, sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture, and whatever else is beautiful in 
art, are the results of that very principle which degraded men, 
the gods of the earth, into grovelling worshippers of wood and 
stone, which made them kneel and bow down before the works 
of their own hands. This principle is that which is generally 
called the love of imitation, a definition, however, which is 
rather ambiguous, and has been productive of much mis- 
understanding'. We would rather state this principle to be 
that desire to express the abstract in the concrete, that 


], The German reader would do well to consult on this subject Von Raumer’s 
Essay on the Poetry of Aristotle, (Abhandl. der Hist. Ph i Klasee der 
Kén. Akad. der Wissensch. 1828). We do not think Dr Copleston’s view of this 
subject (Prelectiones Academice, p. 28, seqq.) sufficiently comprehensive. 

A 
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‘‘striving after objectivity,” as it has been termed by a mo- 
dern writer', that wish to render the conceivable perceivable, 
which is the ordinary characteristic of an uneducated mind. 

The inhabitants of southern Europe, in particular, have 
in all ages shewn a singular impatience of pure thought, and 
have been continually endeavouring to represent under the 
human form, either allegorically or absolutely, the subjects 
of their contemplations*. Now the first abstract idea which 
presented itself to the minds of these rude but imaginative 
men was the idea of God, conceived in some one or other of 
his attributes. Unable to entertain the abstract notion of 
divinity, they called in the aid of art to bring under the 
controul of their senses the object of their thoughts, and 
willingly rendered to the visible and perishable, the homage 
which they felt to be due to the invisible and eternal. By 
an extension of the same associations, their anthropomorphized 
divinity was supposed to need a dwelling place; hence the 
early improvements of architecture in these countries. His wor- 
shippers would then attempt some outward expression of their 
gratitude and veneration:—to meet this need, poetry arose 
among them®. The same feelings would suggest an imitation 
of the imagined sufferings or gladness of their deity; and to 
this we owe the mimic dances of ancient Hellas, and the first 
beginnings of the Drama. 

Since, therefore, the fine arts and idolatry have had in 
some measure a common origin, we should expect to find that 


}. Wachsmuth Hell. Alterth. 11. 2, 113. 
2. See Wordsworth’s Excursion. (Works, V. p. 160. fol.) 


3. Thus Strabo says, that “the whole art of poetry is the praise of the gods,” 
ἡ ποιητικὴ πᾶσα ὑμνητική. X. p. 468, (the word οὖσα, which is found in all the 
editions at the end of this sentence, has evidently arisen from a repetition of the first 
two syllables of the following word ὡσαύτως, and must be struck out. For the sense 
of the word ὑμνητική, comp. Plat. Legg. p. 700, A-), and Plato, Legg. vii. 799. A. 
would have all music and dancing consecrated to religion. When Herder says, ( Werke 
2. Schon. Lit. und Kunst. ii. p. 82.) ‘ cetry arose not at the altars, but in wild 
merry dances; and as violence was restrained by the severest laws, an attempt was 
in manner made to lay hold, by means of religion, on those drunken inclinations 
of men which escaped the controul of the laws.”” he does not seem to deny the 
fact on which we have insisted, that religion and poetry are contemporaneous effects 
of the same cause; at all events he allows that poetry was at first merely the organ 
of religion. And although V. Cousin endeavours to prove that religion and poetry 
were results of different necessities of the human mind, he also contends that 
they were us in their origin. ‘Le triomphe de l’intuition religieuse est dans 
la creation du culte, comme le triomphe de Videe du beau est dans la creation de 
Vart ὅς." (Cours de Philosophie, p. 21, 2.) 
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the former attained to the highest degree of excellence in those 
countries in which idolatry and polytheism have been most 
prevalent: and, on the other hand, that they were generally 
neglected by those nations of antiquity, whose established re- 
ligion was monotheism: and this has been the case; so much 
so, that when Solomon wished to build a temple to the true 
God, he was obliged to cal] in the aid of his idolatrous neigh- 
bours: (1 Kings vii. 13.) and may there not have been some 
connexion between Solomon’s patronage of the arts and his 
subsequent idolatry? The Dramatic art especially, wherever it 
has existed, has always been connected in its origin with the 
religious rites of a polytheism, and generally with those of an 
elementary worship’. That such was the case with the Greek 
Drama we shall see presently: the same is stated of the Indian 
plays’, and the mummeries and mysteries of the middle ages 
were not very different either in their origin or in their 
character®. 


1. In connexion with the phallic rites of Hindostan and Greece, we may men- 
tion that in the South-sea Islands, at the time of Cook’s second voyage, a birth was 
represented on the stage. See Siivern tiber Aristoph. Wolken. p. 63, note 6. 


2. ‘Like that of the Greeks, the Hindu Drama was derived from, and formed 
a part of, their religious ceremonies.”’ Quarterly Rev. No. 89. p. 39. 


3. See Malone’s Shakspeare, vol. III. p. 8. foll. Lessing's Geschichte der Engl. 
Schaubiihne (Werke, xv. 209). It has indeed been supposed that the Hebrew poem 
called Solomon's Song is a tic composition, and it certainly had no religious 
reference; but Herder has, we think, satisfactorily shewn, (Werke zur Relig. und 
Theology. 4ter Theil. p. 81.) that the Drama did not exist among the Arabs and 
the Hebrews, so that no argument against our position can be derived from that poem. 

The view which we have taken in the text of the origin of the fine arts, is, we 
conceive, nearly the same as that of Aristotle; for it appears to us pretty obvious 
that his treatise on poetry was, like many of his other writings, composed expressly 
to confute the opinions of Plato, who taking the word μίμησις, in its narrowest 
sense, to signify the imperfect counterfeiting, the servile and pedantic copying of an 
individual object, argued inst μίμησις in gencral as useless for moral purposes. 
Whereas Aristotle shews t if the word μίμησις be not taken in this confined 
sense, but as equivalent to “representation,” as implying the outward realization of 
something in the mind, it does then include not only poetry, but, properly speaking, 
all the fine arts: and μίμησις is therefore useful, in a moral relation, if art in general 
is of any moral use. It was, however, as Schleiermacher justly observes, (Anmer- 
kungen zu Platon's Staat. p. 543.) not of art absolutely that Plato was speaking, 
but only of its moral effects; for doubtless Plato himself would have becn most 
willing to assent to a definition of art which made it an approximation to, or copy of, 
the idea of the beautiful, (Comp. Plat. Rep. vi. p. 484. C.) and this is only Aristotle’s 
opinion expressed in other words. Von Raumer justly remarks in the essay above 
quoted, p. 118. ‘‘The παράδειγμα (Poet. xv. 11. xxvi. 28.) which Aristotle often de- 
signates as the object to be aimed at, is nothing but that which is now-a-days called 
the ‘ideal,’ and by which is understood the most utter opposite of a pedantic imi- 
tation.’ Herder also was fully aware that although Plato says quite the contrary of 
Aristotle in regard to the Dithyramb, he was speaking in quite a different connection, 
“in ganz anderer Verbindung.” (Werke z. Schon. Lit. u. Kunst. ii. p. 86.) We 
may add, that our definition of μίμησις as a synonym for ‘‘art,” which has also 

AQ heen 
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True it is that the Drama of modern Europe contains 
little or no religion. This, however, is no argument against 
its religious origin. The element which originally constituted 
its whole essence has been overwhelmed and superseded by the 
more powerful ingredients which have been introduced into it 
by the continually diverging tastes of succeeding generations, 
till it has at length become nothing but a walking novel or 
a speaking jest book. The plays of Shakspeare and Calderon 
(with the exception, of course, of the Autos Sacramentales 
of the latter) are Dramatic reproductions of the prose romances 
of the day, with the omission of the religious element which 
they owed to the monks, just as the tragedies of /Eschylus 
and Sophocles would have been mere Epic Dramas, had they 
broken the bonds which connected them with the elementary 
worship of Attica. 


been given in direct terms by Miiller, (Handb. der Archdol. beginn.) Die Kunst ist 
eine Darstellung (μίμησις) ἃ. h. eine Thatigheit durch welche cin Innerliches aiisser - 
lich wird, ‘Art is a representation (μίμησις) i.e. an energy by means of which a 
subject becomes an object,” (Comp. Dorians, iv. ch. 7. § 12.) is the best way of 
explaining the pleasure which we derive from the efforts of fancy and imagi 
tion, which, as has been very justly observed, is always much greater when “the 
allusion is from the material world to the intellectual, than when it is from the in- 
tellectual world to the material.” (Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Mind, I. p. 306.) 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GREEK DRAMA. 


SECTION I. 


HISTORY OF THE CHORAL ELEMENT. 


Doch hurtig in dem Kreisse ging’s 
Sie tanzten rechts, sie tanzten links. 
αὕτης. 


Ir appears then that Dramatic Exhibitions have always been 
more or less connected in their earliest form with the celebration 
of religious rites; but it must never be forgotten that in Greece 
they retained to the last the character which they originally 
possessed. The theatrical representations at Athens, even in 
the days of Sophocles and Aristophanes, were constituent parts 
of a religious festival; the theatre in which they were performed 
was sacred to Bacchus, and the worship of the God was always as 
much regarded as the amusement of the sovran people. Thisis . 
a fact which cannot be too strongly impressed upon the student ; 
if he does not keep this continually in view, he will be likely to 
confound the Athenian stage with that of his own time and 
country, and will misunderstand and wonder at many things 
which under this point of view are neither remarkable nor unin- 
telligible. How apt we all are to look at the manners of ancient 
times through the false medium of our every-day associations : 
how difficult we find it to strip our thoughts of their modern garb, 
and to escape from the thick atmosphere of prejudice in which 
custom and habit have enveloped us! and yet, unless we take a 
comprehensive and extended view of the objects of archseological 
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speculation, unless we can look upon ancient customs with the 
eyes of the ancients, unless we can transport ourselves in the 
spirit to other lands and other times, and sun ourselves in the 
clear light of bygone days, all our conceptions of what was done 
by the men who have long ceased to be, must be dim, uncertain, 
and unsatisfactory, and all our reproductions as soulless and un- 
instructive as the scattered fragments of a broken statue.' These 
remarks are particularly applicable to the Greek stage. For in 
proportion to the perfection of the extant specimens of ancient 
art in any department are our misconceptions of the difference 
between their and our use of these excellent works. We feel the 
beauty of the remaining Greek Dramas, and are unwilling to be- 
lieve that productions as exquisite as the most elaborate composi- 
tions of our own playwrights should not have been, as ours were, 
exhibited for their own sake. But this was far from being the 
case. The susceptible Athenian,—whose land was the dwelling- 
place of gods and ancestral heroes*?,—to whom the clear blue sky 
in which he breathed, the swift-winged breezes which fanned his 
cheeks, the river-fountains, the A¢gean gay with its countless 
smiles, and the teeming earth* from which he believed his ances- 
tors were immediately created, were alike instinct with an all-per- 
vading spirit of divinity ;—the Athenian, who loved the beautiful, 
but loved it because it was divine,—who looked upon all that 
genius could invent or art execute as but the less unworthy offer- 
ing to his pantheism ; and considered all his festivals and all his 
amusements as only a means of withdrawing the soul from the 
world’s business, and turning it to the love and worship of God‘, 
how could he keep back from the object of his adoration the 
fairest and best of his works? 

We shall make the permanent religious reference of the Greek 
Drama more clear by shewing with some minuteness how it gra- 
dually evolved itself from religious rites universally prevalent, 
and by pointing out by what routes its different elements con- 
verged, till they became united in one harmonious whole of 
ἐς stateliest and most regal argument’®.” 


1. Niebuhr Kleine Schriften, p. 92. 

2. Hegesias ap. Strab. ix. p. 396. 3. J/Esch. Prom. v. 87.--90). 

4. Strabo, x. p. 467. "“Hre yap ἄνεσις τὸν νοῦν ἀπάγει ἀπὸ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων ace 
χολημάώτων τὸν δὲ ὄντως νοῦν τρέπει τρὸς τὸ θεῖον. 


5. Milton's Prose Works, p. 10]. 
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On opening an Attic Tragedy, the first thing that strikes us 
is the extreme distinctness of its two parts; we find, on the one 
hand, a set of choral songs, written in the Doric dialect, including 
almost every variety of metre, and complying with every requisite 
of lyric poetry ; and, on the other hand, dialogues written in the 
ordinary language of the country, confined to staid and uniform 
measures, and answering in most respects to the theatrical compo- 
sitions of modern times. How is this to be accounted for? Is 
it not evident that these two different parts must have had 
different origins? That they sprung up in different countries, 
and took their rise in circumstances as different as themselves ἢ 
This we shall find, on inquiry, to have been the fact. And in 
the first place, what was the origin of the Chorus? 

In the earliest times of Greece, it was customary for the whole 
population of a city to meet on stated occasions and offer up 
thanksgivings to the gods for any great blessings by singing 
hymns, and performing corresponding dances in the public places’. 
This custom was first practised in the Doric States. The main- 
tenance of military discipline was the principal object of the 
Dorian legislators; all their civil and religious organization was 
subservient to this; and war or the rehearsal of war was the sole 
business of their lives*. Under these circumstances, it was not 
long before the importance of music and dancing, as parts of pub- 
lic education, was properly appreciated: for what could be better 
adapted than a musical accompaniment to enable large bodies of 
men to keep time and act in concert? What could be more 
suitable than the war dance, to familiarize the young citizen with 
the various postures of attack and defence, and with the evolu- 
tions of an army? Music and dancing, therefore, were cultivated 
at a very early period by the Cretans, the Spartans, and the other 
Dorians, but only for the sake of these public choruses*; the 
calli χορόν. γῆς are ruer inclined to bheve thatthe Chores of Dancers go sau 
from the place. χορὸς is only another form of χώρ-ος--χωρ-α; and hence the epithet 
εὑρύχορος which is applied to Athens oon nde) Mid. p. 531.) as well as to Sparta (Athen. 


p- 131. c. in some anapes Welcker’s derivation of χορὸς from χεὶρ 
(Rhein. Mus. for 1834, Ρ. p: "85. )is altogether inadmissible. 

2. στρατοπέδου yap (says an Athenian to a Cretan, Plato Legg. ii. p. 666.) 
πολιτείαν ἔχετε' ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν ἄστεσι κατῳκηκότων. All the Dorian governments were 
aristocracies, and therefore necessarily warlike, as Vico has satisfactorily shewn, whatever 
we may think of his derivation of πόλεμος from πόλις. (Scienz. Nuov. vol. II. p. 160.) 


3. ‘We and the Spartans,” says Clinias, “οὐκ ἄλλην dv τινα δυναίμεθα δὴν 1 
ἥν ἐν τοῖς χοροῖς ἐμάθομεν ξυνήθεις ἄδειν γενόμενοι." Plato Legg. p. 666. 
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preservation of military discipline and the establishment of a prin- 
ciple of subordination, not merely the encouragement of a taste 
for the fine arts, were the objects which these rude legislators had 
in view; and though there is no doubt that religious feelings 
entered largely into all their thoughts and actions, yet the god 
whom they worshipped was a god of war’, of music’, and of civil 
government’; in other words, a Dorian political deity ; and with 
these attributes his worship and the maintenance of their system 
were one and the same thing. This intimate connexion of reli- 
gion and war among the Dorians, is shewn by a corresponding 
identity between the chorus which sang the praises of the national 
deity, and the army which marched to fight the national enemies. 
These two bodies were composed, in the former case inclusively, 
of the same persons; they were drawn up in the same order, and 
the different parts in each were distinguished by the same names. 
Good dancers and good fighters were synonymous terms; those 
whose station was in the rear of the battle array, or of the chorus, 
were in either case called \irers*, and the evolutions of the one 
body were known by the same name as the figures of the other’. 
It was likewise owing to this conviction of the importance of 
musical harmony, that the Dorians termed the constitution of a 
state—an order or regulative principle (κόσμος). Thus Hero- 
dotus® calls the constitution of Lycurgus, ‘‘the order now esta- 
blished among the Spartans,” (τὸν νῦν κατεστεῶτα κόσμον τοῖς 
Σπαρτιήτησι), Clearchus’ speaks of the Lacedemonians who 
were prostrated in consequence of their having trodden under foot 
the most ancient order of their civil polity (οἵ τὸν παλαιότατον 
τῆς πολιτικῆς κόσμον συμπατησάντες ekeTpaynricOncav), and 


1. Ἀπόλλων--Ἀπέλλων, “the defender,”” (Miiller’s Dor. ii. ch. 6. § 6.) who caused 
terror to the hostile army. Esch. Sept. c. Theb. 147. 

2. He was particularly the inventor of the lyre—the original accompaniment of 
Choral Poetry. (Ἀπόλλων) πόρεν re κίθαριν δίδωσί τε Μοίσαν ols dv ἐθέλῃ, ἀπόλεμον 
ἀγαγὼν ἐς πραπίδας εὐνομίαν. 

3. “Πε belief in a fixed system of laws, of which Apollo was the executor, formed 
the foundation of all prophecy in his worship.”” Miiller, Dor. ii. 8. §10. The Delphian 
oracle was the regulator of all the Dorian law-systems, hence its injunctions were called, 
θέμιστες, or “ordinances.” See the authorities in Miiller, ii. 8. § 8. 

4. Miiller thinks (Gétting. Gel. Anz. for 1821, p. 1051.) that they were so called, 
because they were not so well dressed as the front-row dancers. 

5. See Muller’s Dorians, B. iii. c. 12. 6 10 ; B.iv.c.6.§ 4. And add to the passages 
cited by him, Eurip. Troad. 2. 3. 





ἔνθα Νηρήδων χοροὶ 
κάλλιστον ἴχνος ἐξελίσσονσιν ποδός. 


6. I. 65. 7. ap. Athen. xv. p. 681. C. 
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Archidamus, in Thucydides’, tells his subjects that their good order 
(τὸ εὔκοσμον) is the reason why they are both warlike and wise ; 
and concludes his harangue to the allied army, when about to in- 
vade Attica, with an enforcement of the same principle’. 

It would appear, then, that music and dancing were the 
basis of the religious, political, and military organization of 
the Dorian states, and this alone might induce us to believe that 
the introduction of choral poetry into Greece, and the first 
cultivation of instrumental music is due to them. However, 
particular proofs are not wanting. The strongest of these is 
the phznomenon to which we have already referred, that the 
Doric dialect is preserved in the lyric poetry of the other 
Grecian tribes. Now it has been sufficiently shewn* that the 
lyric poetry of the Greeks was an offspring not of the epos, 
but of the chorus songs, and if the lyric poetry of the 
Kolians and Ionians was always (with the exception perhaps 
of Corinna’s Baotian choruses) written in the Doric dialect, 
the choral poetry, of which it was a modification, must have 
been Dorian also‘. Nor can any argument against this sup- 
position be derived from the fact that the most celebrated 
of the early lyric poets were not Dorians; for choral dances 
existed among the Cretans long before the time of the earliest 
of these poets, and it is no argument against the origin of 
an art in one country, to say that it attained to a higher 
degree of perfection in another®>. With regard to Athens in 
particular, it appears to us, that we have in some sort posi- 
tive evidence that choruses were not instituted there until the 
Athenians had recognized the Dorian oracle at Delphi; for 
some old Delphian oracles have come down to us* particularly 
enjoining these Doric rites, which could hardly have been ne- 
cessary, had they existed at Athens from the first. 


l. 1. 84. 


2. 11,1]. κόσμον καὶ φνλακὴν περὶ παντὸς wotovperot......... ἑνὶ κόσμῳ χρω- 
μένονε φαίνεσθαι. This ποτὰ κόσμος appears to be appropriated to dancing rather than 
to music, καὶ yap ἐν ὀρχήσει καὶ πορείᾳ καλὸν μὲν εὐσχημοσύνη καὶ κόσμος. x.T.X. 

Athen. xiv. p. 628. Ὁ. 

3. By Miller, Dor. B. iv. c. 7. § 11. 

4. The weight of this argument will be readily appreciated by the readers of 
Niebahr’s Hist. Rom. I. p. 82. Engl. Transl. 

5S. See Themistius Orat. xxvii. p. 337. A. Harduin. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἴσως κωλύει τὰ 
wap ἑτόροιςε ἀρχὴν λάβοντα πλείονος σπουδῆς wap’ ἄλλοις τνγχάνειν. 

6. Apud Demosth. Mid. p. 531. § 16. Buttm. 
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If then all choruses were originally Dorian, there can be 
little doubt as to the nature of the earliest efforts of the 
Greeks in this branch of poetry. The dances were religious, 
but the god in whose honor they were instituted was, as 
we have seen, Apollo, the god of war and music, the 
inventor of the lyre; consequently, the dances were originally 
a representation of military movements, accompanied by the 
lyre, and calm, sedate and orderly as the Dorian harmony 
to which they were set. Now all dancing in ancient times 
was either gymnastic or mimetic; it was gymnastic when in- 
tended merely as an exercise, or as a preparation for certain 
exercises, (and this we conceive to have been originally the 
nature of the Doric choruses;) it was mimetic when it was 
designed to express some mental feeling or to represent by 
corresponding gestures the words of the accompanying chorus 
song: to the former species of mimic dances we may refer 
the nomes and the pans', to the latter the hyporcheme. 
The Pyrrhic and Gymnopedian dances belong to the second 
class of gymnastic dances: for in them an outward object 
only is imitated, and that too by way of rehearsal or pre- 
paration for the objects of imitation; so that they cannot be 
called mimic in the sense which we have attached to μέμησις;, 
i.e. the outward expression of something in the mind. The 
Pyrrhic dance was peculiarly Lacedsemonian’, as were also the 
Gymnopeedia, a festival to which, according to Pausanias*, the 
Spartans paid more attention than to any other, and which 
was especially in honor of Apollo. The Pyrrhic dance was 
in later times like the Castoreum and other embateria, played 
to the flute, and is spoken of in connexion with the rites 
of Jupiter in Crete, and with those of the Dioscuri in La- 
conia. We have no doubt, however, that it was both ori- 
ginally connected with the worship of Apollo, like the other 
genuine Dorian music, and also played to with the lyre. The 
Dorians always adopted in some measure the religion of the 
countries which they conquered ; they found in Crete a native 


1. The Pean became Bacchic in the end, and was sometimes mixed up with the 
Dithyramb. See Plato Legg. iii. p. 700. D. 
2. Athen. p. 630. E. 


3. ἑορτὴ δὲ ef τις ἄλλη καὶ αἱ γυμνοπαιδίαι διὰ σπουδῆς Λακεδαιμονίοις εἰσιν. 


Paus. iii. 11. 9. 
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Jupiter, whom they received into their creed, in Sparta national 
Achzean deities, Castor and Polydeuces, whom they made the 
sons of Jupiter, and considered as the leaders of their armies. 
Now this was the function of their national god, Apollo; and 
when they transferred his office to the gods of the country, it 
was natural enough that they should transfer along with it 
the corresponding songs and dances. We have positive evi- 
dence' that the lyre was the original accompaniment in the 
Cretan and Spartan marches, and that the flute was substituted 
only because its notes were shriller and more piercing; and 
the substitution of the flute for the lyre in the Pyrrhic 
dances was the natural consequence of the relation subsisting 
between them and the military evolutions of the Dorians. 
The Gymnopedian and the Pyrrhic were then Dorian gym- 
nastic dances, but, though not strictly speaking mimetic, they 
nevertheless had some elements so nearly approaching to mi- 
micry, that in the end they became Dionysian, and therefore 
as will presently appear, mimic dances’, and in this case they 
were connected, in form, with the hyporchene*, which was, 
as its name implies‘, a dance expressing by gesticulations 
the words of the accompanying poem, and was therefore as an 
outward expression of certain words, themselves the expression 
of certain feelings, strictly a mimetic dance. This dance was 
of great antiquity; it is certainly alluded to by Homer in 
the description of the shield of Achilles*, where a Cretan 
dance was represented in which young men and maidens were 
moving and singing in chorus, holding one another by the 
wrists, while two dancers led off the song and moved actively 
in the midst. The word used to express the functions of 
these actors (efapyovres) and the name given to them (κυ- 
βιστητήρε) shew that they were hyporchematic dancers ac- 


1. See the passages quoted by Miiller, B. iv. c. 6. § 6. 

2. Athen. p. 631. a. ἡ ἐὲ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς πυῤῥίχη Διονυσιακή τις εἶναι Conei. ib. Ὁ. 
ὥστε καὶ τὴν ὄρχησιν ταύτην (τὴν γυμνυπαιξικήν) εἰς τὸν Διόνυσον ἀναφέρεσθαι. 

8. Schol. on Pind. Pyth. ii. 127. where it is said of the Castoreum, (which we 
consider to have been only the accompaniment of the Pyrrhic dance) τὸ ἐὲ καστύ- 
ρειον μέλος ὑπορχηματικον...διέλκλεται δὲ ἡ τὴς πυῤρίχης Opyna τρὸςν νην τὰ ὑπορ- 
χήματα ἐγράφησαν. 

4. See (resn. on Lucian. ἄς Saltat. (tom. V. p. 401. Lehi.) 
5. HL xviii. 605. 
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cording to Lucian’s definition’. This branch of choral poetry 
being Cretan, was also connected originally with the worship 
of Apollo’, though subsequently introduced into the worship 
of Bacchus by Pratinas*, and into that of Minerva of Iton 
by Bacchylides‘. 

We have treated more at length of these three sorts of 
’ choral dances, because each of them had its representative in 
the dramatic poetry of a later age. This appears from a 
curious passage in Athenseus‘, probably derived from some 
author of weight; ‘there are,” he tells us, ‘‘three dances 
In scenic poetry, the tragic, the comic, and the satyric; and 
likewise three in lyric poetry, the pyrrbic, the gymnopeedic, 
and the hyporchematic; and the pyrrhic indeed corresponde 
to the satyric, for they are both rapid ;” (he had given just 
before a reason for the rapidity of the satyric dance) ‘now 
the pyrrhic is considered a military one, for the dancers are 
boys in armour: and swiftness is needed in war for pursuit 
and flight. But the gymmnopedic dance is similar to the 
tragic which is called emmeleia; both these dances are con- 
spicuously staid and solemn. The hyporchematic dance co- 
incides in its peculiarities with the comic, and they are both 
full of merriment.” . 

This passage, combined with the evidence that we have 
given above of the employment of these three dances in the 
worship of Bacchus, would incline us to suppose that in them, 
we are to look for the origin of the lyric element of the Attic 
drama. Our next step will be to inquire, how the worship. 
of Bacchus was introduced into the Dorian states, and in. 
what connection choruses instituted in honor of Apollo came 
to be used in the celebration of religious rites consecrated ° 
to another Deity. 

An essentially warlike people, and averse from agricultural 
employments, which they considered the proper occupation οἵ" 


1. De Saltat. ὁ 6. Ἔν Δήλῳ...παίδων χοροὶ συνελθόντες ἐπ᾽’ αὐλῷ καὶ κιθάρᾳ 
οἱ μὲν ἐχόρενον, ὑπωρχοῦντο δὲ οἱ ἄριστοιγ προκριθέντες ἐξ αὐτῶν. τὰ γοῦν τοῖς 
χοροῖς γραφόμενα τούτοις ἄσματα, ὑπορχήματα ἐκαλεῖτο: where οἱ ἄριστοι mani- 
festly agree with the κυβιστητῆρες, which was another name for particularly active "Ὁ 
dancers, and προκριθέντες ἐξ αὐτῶν agrees with ἐξάρχοντες, a word which we shall. :‘ 
have occasion to explain more minutely hereafter. 7 

2. See Menandr. de Encom. p. 27. Heeren. 

3. Athen. p. 617. 4. Fragm. ed Neve, p. 38. 6. Athen. p. 630. D. + 
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those whom they had conquered with the spear’, the Dorians 
were not very likely to invent an elementary worship, which 
is the usual idolatry of tillers of the soil. It does therefore 
appear somewhat singular at first sight, that Apollo, their 
national deity, should be so often represented as the god of 
the Sun, and, therefore, the chief of a system of elementary 
religion. The fact, however, admits of a sufficiently easy 
explanation. The Dorians, when they conquered any country, 
_ introduced the worship of their own Gods, but endeavoured 
at the same time to unite it with the religion which they found 
established in their settlements. ‘Thus they adopted the ele- 
mentary Gods of Laconia, the Tyndaride, taking care, however, 
to give their worship a military and political reference’, so 
as to make it coincide with the attributes of Apollo, whose 
office of leader of the army was transferred to them. Similarly 
Apollo was made the object of the Hyacinthia, an ancient 
festival connected with the elementary worship of the Mgide’. 
Now the Dorians worshipped along with Apollo, a female form 
of that god, called by the same name, (with of course a different 
termination) invested with the same attributes, and looked upon 
as his sister‘. ‘This need not surprise any one who has paid 
ordinary attention to a systematic mythology, for we constantly 
find in all polytheisms sets of duplicate divinities, male and 
female’. Now this is most particularly the case with those 
divinities who were the ἀρχηγέται of the different nations. 
Thus there was both a Romus and a Roma‘, a Vitellius and 
a Vitellia’. In some instances it may be accounted for from 
the fact that the original division of the nation has been 
two-fold®; and in this way we would explain the double form 
of the national divinity of the Dorians; for it appears to us 
that they were not always τριχαϊκες, but that they at first 
consisted only of the two branches of the family of Kgimius, 

1. See the spirited drinking song by Hybrias, the Cretan, Athen. p. 695. F. 

2. See Miiller’s Dorians, ii. ch. 10. § 8, and see above, p. 8. 

8. Milller’s Dor. ii. ch. 8. ὁ 15. 
᾿ on Miiller’s Dor. ii. ch. 9. § 2, notes (s) and (x) especially. Buttmann. Mytholog. 

"a And sometimes deities of doubtful sex: compare Thirlwall in the Philol. 
Museum, vol. I. p. 116,117, and, on the ἢ androgynous character of Bacchus, see 
Welcker on the Frogs of Aristophanes, p. 224 


6. Malden’s Rome, p. 123. 1. Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. I. p. 14. 
8. Niebuhr, I. p. 287, comp. 224. 
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the Dymanes and the Pamphylians, and that the Heracleids 
were not till afterwards incorporated among them’. However 
this may be, the fact is certaim; there were two leading 
divinities in the Dorian religion. Now in the elementary 
worship of the Pelasgians and Acheans, there were also two 
divinities similarly related. These were the Sun and the 
Moon, worshipped under the related names of Helios and 
Selené, and by the Pelasgian old-inhabitants of Italy, as well 
under names connected with the Greek, as under the names 
of Janus or Dianus, and Diana?. In Greece, however, the 
original names of these divinities fell into disuse at an early 
period, and were rather employed to designate the natural 
objects themselves than the celestial powers whom they were 
supposed to typify, and Bacchus or Dionysus was adopted 
as a new name for the sun-god, and Deo or Demeter for the 
goddess of the Moon®. That the origin of these deities was 
ungrecian, cannot, we think, be doubted: but whether their 
worship was derived from Thrace, from Tyre, or from Hgypt, 
is very uncertain and not very important. Connected in many 
of their attributes with the old elementary worship of the 
Pelasgians, they soon established themselves as constituent 
parts of that worship, and were at length blended and con- 
fused with the gods of the country. Dionysus was the wine- 
god; Deo the fertile earth from which the vine sprung up. 
How natural, then, was the transition from the god who gave 
wine to mortals, to the sun to whose influence its growth was 
mainly owing! But if he ascended from earth to heaven, it 
was necessary that his sister deity should go with him, and 
as his bride Ariadne shone among the stars, so might Demeter, 
his mother, sister, or wife, be also translated to the Moon, and 
rule amid the lights of night. Indeed, Bacchus himself is 
sometimes represented as a night-god, and in Sophocles he is 
invoked as the choragus, or choir-leader of the fire-breathing 


1. See Miiller’s Dor. i. ch. 1. ὁ 8. 

2. Ἥλιος and Σελήνη are connected like ὕλη and Sylva; Sol and (Le) luna are 
the same words under another form. 

Or Janus or Dianus, see Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. I. p. 83. Buttmann. Mytholog. IT. 
p. 73. Diiderlein Lat. Synon. und Etym. I. p. 6. There was also a “Exavos ax well 
as a ni (See Alberti’s note on Hesych. 5. v. ‘Exaoio.) 

That Bacchus was the sun-god clearly appears from the authorities quoted 

by Welcker (Nachtrag zur Trilogie, p. 190). 
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stars, as one celebrated by nocturnal invocations'. Thus 
Bacchus and Demeter were the representatives of those two 
heavenly bodies, by which the husbandmen measured the re- 
turning seasons, and as such, though not immediately connected 
with agriculture*, are invoked by the learned Virgil at the 
commencement of the Georgics*; they also represented the 
Earth and its productions: but there is still another phase 
which they exhibit; they were, in the third place, the pre- 
siding deities of the under-world‘. This also admits of an 
obvious interpretation. The Greeks, as a consequence of 
their habit of imparting actual objective existence with will 
and choice to every physical cause, considered the cause of 
anything, as also in some measure the cause of its contrary. 
Thus Apollo is not only the cause, but also the preventer of 
sudden death®: Mars causes the madness of Ajax‘, he is 
therefore supposed to have cured the hero of his disease’; 
the violent wind which raised the billows also lulls them to 
rest"; night, which puts an end to day, also brings the day 
to light®; and Bacchus, the bright and merry god, is also 
the superintendant of the orphic or black rites; the god of 
life, he is also the god of death; the god of light, he is also 
the ruling power in the nether regions”. 

His worship consequently partook of the same variations ; 
and while on the one hand his sufferings and mischances were 
bewailed, on the other hand as the god of light, wine, and 
generation, as the giver of life and of all that renders life de- 
sirable, his rites were celebrated with suitable liveliness and 
mirth. That mimicry should enter largely into such a worship, 
is only what we should expect'’. A religion which recognizes 


1. Antig. 1130. 2. Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 191. 
3. I. v. 5, 6, 7. —— Vos, O clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem celo qui ducitis annum, 
Liber et alma Ceres. 
4. Herod. ii. 123. 5. Miiller’s Dor. ii. ch. 6. ¢. 2, 3. 
6. Soph. Aj. 179. 7. Id. ibid. 706. 8. Id. ibid. 674. 


9. Id. Trachin. 94. For this reason, says Eustath. ad Iliad. A. p. 22, Apollo is 
called the son of Latona, τουτέστι, νυκτός. Conversely Horat. Carm. Sec. 10. 
Alme sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas. 
10. Herod. ii. 123. 
11. The mirror which is given to Bacchus by Vulcan, is an emblem of the mi- 
metic character of his worship—olov Διονύσου ἐν κάτοπτρῷ, Plotinus iv. 3, 12. (see 
the passages quoted by Creuzer in his note on p. 707, 1. 3. of his new edition.) 
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a divinity in the great objects of nature,—which looks upon 
the Sun and Moon as visible representatives of the invisible 
rulers of the earth, and sky, and underworld, is essentially 
imitative in all its rites. The reason why such a religion 
should exist at all, is, as we have already shown in a general 
way, also a reason why the ceremonies of it should be accom- 
panied with mimicry. The men who could consider the Sun 
as the visible emblem of an all-seeing power who from day to 
day performs his constant round, the cause of light and 
life; the Moon, his sister goddess, who performed the same 
functions by night; the two though distant (Exava) yet always 
present powers (προστατήριοι) ; the men who could see in the 
circling orbs of night ‘the starry nymphs who dance around 
the pole ;” such men, we say, would not be long in finding out 
some means of representing these emblems on earth. If the 
Sun and the ever-revolving lights were fit emblems and sug- 
gestions of a deity, the circling dance round the blazing altar 
was an obvious copy of the original symbols, and an equally 
apt representation’. 

The heavenly powers became gods of the earth, and it 
was natural that the co-ordinate natural causes of productive- 
ness, should also have their representatives, who would form 
the attendants of the personified primal causes of the same 
effects. The sun-god therefore, when he roamed the earth, 
was properly attended by the Sileni, the deities presiding over 
running streams’; the goddess of the Moon by the Naiades, the 
corresponding female divinities ; nay, sometimes the two bands 
united to form one merry train®. To these Sileni were added 
a mixture of man and goat called Satyrs, who were sometimes 
confounded with the former, though their origin appears to have 
been quite different ; for while the Sileni were real divinities of 


1. Though all polytheisms are connected with the production of the mimetic 
arts, the modes of imitation differ with the nature of the religion. The symbols of an 
elementary religion are the objects of imitation, but in a mental religion, art is called 
upon to produce from the ideal a visible symbol. The mimicry of action is the re- 
sult of the former, the mimicry of sculpture of the latter. Hence the primitive gods 
who were parts of an elementary worship, were not originally represented by statues. 
(Comp. Miiller, Eumen. §. 89. 90. 93.) ** Ye eldest gods,” says Ion, 

“Who in no statues of exactest form 
Are palpable: who shun the azure heights 
Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 
Of ever-young Apollo’s minstrelsy."  Talfourd’s Ion, Act 111. sc. 2. 


2. Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 214. 3. Strabo, p. 468. 
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an elementry religion, the Satyrs were only the deified repre- 
sentatives of the original worshippers', who probably assumed 
as portions of their droll costume the skin of the goat, which 
they had sacrificed as a welcome offering to their wine god’. 
Such was the religion of Bacchus when it found its way 
into Greece: and there is no doubt that it was speedily incor- 
porated with that of the sun-god, and the mixed religion be- 
came prevalent both within and without the Peloponnese. The 
Dorians, then, having a pair of deities corresponding in many re- 
spects with these objects of elementary worship which they found 
established in most of the countries they subdued, very naturally 
adapted their own religion to the similar one already sub- 
sisting. ‘The dances of Bacchus, in their original character, 
resembled those of Apollo, for they were also military*: and 
perhaps the occasional gymnastic nature of the former may be 
considered as a reason for the acceptance of this religion by the 
warlike Dorians‘, in addition to the approximation to mimicry 
in the Apollonian dances, to which we have already adverted. 
The earliest species of choral poetry connected with the 
worship of Bacchus was called the Dithyramb: the inventor 
of this hymn is as little known as the meaning of the name’; 


1. Strabo, p. 466. τούτους yap τινας δαίμονας ἢ προπόλους θεῶν. x.7.r. p. 47]. 
καὶ ὅτι οὐ πρόπολοι θεῶν μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτοὶ θεοὶ προσηγορεύθησαν. 

2. Varro de R. R.i. 2. 18.19. Virgil Georg. ii. 376-383. Ovid. Fast. i. 349.— 
360. Eurip. Bacch. 138. 

3. Strabo, p. 466. 

4. There were races at Sparta between young women in honour of Bacchus. 
Hesych. Διονυσιάδες. ἐν Σπάρτῃ παρθένοι, ai ἐν τοῖς Διονυσίοις δρόμον ἀγωνιζόμεναι. 
Pausan. iii. 13, 7. τῷ δὲ ἥρωϊ Toure (Διονύσου ἡγέμονι) πρὶν ἢ τῷ θεῷ θύουσιν αἱ 
Διοννσιάδες καὶ αἱ Δευκιππίδεν. τὰς δὰ ἄλλαν ἕνδεκα ἄς καὶ goa Διονυσιάδας pee 

over, ταύταις δρόμου προτιθέασιν ἀγώνα" dpay δὲ οὕτω σφισιν ἦλθεν ἐκ Δελφῶν. 
Soe of the same kind appears to ’be alluded to in Eurip. Bacch. 853. seqq. 

5. Unwilling as we certainly are to add one more to the many unsuccessful 
attempts which have been made to explain the word ἐιθύραμβος, we feel it to be due 
to the reader, to lay before him our opinions on a subject so intimately connected 
with the early history of the Greek drama. In the first place, we cannot accept the 
old explanation, ὀιθύραμβος for διθύραμος double-doored, he who has passed through 
two doors, as an allusion to the double birth of Bacchus. The quantity of the first 
syllable is an insuperable objection to this interpretation, and Welcker’s answer to it, 
(‘Nachtrag, p. 192.) that this deviation from the quantity of dis arose from the neces- 
sities of the trochaic verse, falls to the ground at once, unless it can be shewn not 
only that the metre of the dithyramb itself was trochaic (which we are disposed to 
deny,) but also that it was necessary to introduce the name of the poem into the 
poem itself. We think that Blomfield is right in supposing an etymological connexion 
between the words ἴαμβος, θρίαμβος, and ὀιθύραμβος, but we cannot agree with his 
supposition, that they are corruptions of Egyptian words, (Mus. Crit. vol. II. p. 70.) 
nor can we believe that Διθύραμβος was the name of the god before it became the 
name of the song; the three words which he compares together, sre certainly musical 

B terms, 
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it is attributed by Herodotus to Arion’; by others to Lasus*; 
and Archilochus, who lived long before either of them, men- 
tions it by name*. It was danced by a chorus of fifty men 
or boys around a blazing altar*: hence it was also called, the 
Cyclic chorus. The subjects were generally the birth of Bac- 
chus, and his misfortunes. Indeed, unless we misunderstand 


terms, and the transition from the name of the song, to that of the god, is quite as 
natural as the converse. It was, however, at a subsequent period, a name of Bac- 
chus, as we find in Euripides (Bacche, 526.) and moreover a proper name, and not 
a very uncommon one, else how could lian, when he mentions (Var. Hist. vi. 2.) 
the bravery of Dith bus, the son of Harmatides, (see Herod. vil. 227.) have for- 
gotten his name, although he recollected that of his father, with the exception of the 
termination 2? To return to the name of the poem: the first syllable is manifestly, 
like that of Δί-φιλος and Δι-πόλια, a contraction of Act, the second syllable is part of 
the word θύρ-σος, the -cos being only a termination as in πυρ-σὸς derived from πῦρ, 
and expressing a collection as in Oia-cos. We consider the word θύρσος to be another 
form of Opiacos, “a collection of leaves,” (Opia ‘fig leaves,”” see Suidas) and are not 
inclined to attribute much to the supposed connexion of θρίαμβος with the Opcai 
“ prophetic maids,”” or the θριαὶ, the pebbles used in divination, (see Lobeck’s Aglao- 
phamus ii. p. 814. seqq.) We find θυρσόφορος, ναρθηκόφορος, and θριόφορος or θριό- 
βολος used as synonyms: also θρίαμβος and διθύραμβος : we conceive, therefore, that 
the two last words are members of the same family. The change of Oup- into θρι- 
is in accordance with one of the simplest laws of etymology. We know that the 
original subject of the dithyramb was the birth of Bacchus: accordingly, if it can be 
shewn that the thyrsus and the thrium were emblems of his birth, we shall have 
some extrinsic probability for our derivation. One opinion respecting the signification 
of the thyrsus was, that its cone represented the heart of Bacchus fixed upon a spear 
point. (See the passages in Lobeck’s Aglaopham. i. p. 540.) This is evidently merely 
the result of an attempt to explain the form of this symbol. There is, however, 
an old legend which may be used for the explanation of the symbol, and the dithy- 
ramb in connexion. We shall give this in the words of Mnaseas, quoted by the 
Scholiast in Eurip. Pheniss. 652. “Ovriva Διόνυσον κισσὸς ἔξωθεν περιπλακεὶς ἔτι βρέ- 
gor ὄντα κατὰ τοῦ νώτου ἐκάλυψεν" ἱστορεῖ γὰρ Mvacéas ὅτι τῶν Καδμείων βασι- 
λείων κεραυνωθέντων κισσὸς περὶ τοὺς κίονας φυεὶς ἐκάλυψεν αὐτὸν ὅπως μὴ αὐθημερὸν 
καὶ ἐν μηδενι τὸ βρέφοε διαφθαρῇ καλνφθὲν κισσῷ. καὶ περικιόνιος ὁ θεὸς ἐκλήθη 
παρὰ Θηβαὶοις. See other passages quoted by Valckenaer in his note on the pas- 
sage of Euripides (p. 302, 3.) Was not the Thyrsus then a rude representation of 
Bacchus Pericionius? The cone was the head, the spear the ivy-enveloped body of 
the infant god. This may also explain the first syllable of the word διθύραμβος, for 
according to the former interpretation rjv τοῦ ἀμβλώματος καρδίαν ἤνεγκε (Παλλὰς) 
τῷ Act. Eustath. p. 84. ith regard to the thrium we may remark, that the thyrsi 
in Zoega have no ivy around the spear shaft, but the heads are actual thria, i.e. soine- 
thing wrapt up in leaves. It is said that the leaves of the thrium were properly 
three: we may add that the caduceus of Hermes, (another name for Bacchus) was 
called τριπέτηλος. (Hom. h. Merc. 530. see Béttiger Amalthea, Part 1.) We do not 
νὴ any stress upon the fact that the Dithyramb is called κισσόφορος by Simonides 

Ceos. fr. 205. Schneidewin. There is some confirmation of our view in the words 
of Philostratus (Jacobs, p. 25. 1. 19.) 


1. Herod. i. 23. See the other passages quoted by Clinton, F. H. vol. I. 
pp- 208—11. 7 J 


2. Schol. Arist. Vesp. 1450 (1401.) Suid. Λάσος. 
3. Archil. fr. 38. Liebel. 


4. Schol. Pind. Olymp. x111. 26. Simonid. Epigr. 76. 


“Ξεινοφίλου δέ τις υἷος Ἀριστείδης ἐχορήγει, 
πεντήκοντ᾽ ἀνδρῶν καλὰ μαθόντι χορῶ. 
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Plato's words', the name of the song expressed as much. It 
was originally distinguished by a disorderly and enthusiastic 
wildness of tone, which in the end degenerated into turgidity 
and bombast. The music was Phrygian, (therefore stirring, 
and rapid,) and the flute its original accompaniment’. Plato's 
statement that the dithyrambic poet always spoke in his own 
person*, we shall explain hereafter. 

But whilst the Dithyramb was adopted by the Dorians as a 
connecting link between the old religion and their own, and as an 
adaptation of their own peculiar rites to the worship of the deity 
whom they received into their temples, another and more primi- 
tive form of the worship still subsisted. We mean the phallic 
processions: the rural celebration of the vintage. This was how- 
ever for the most part confined to the common people and to the 
country, and had much more of the original elementary religion 
in its objects and in its form. While the Comedy of the Greeks 
arose from this, Tragedy sprung up from the more solemn fes- 
tivities and systematic wildness of the Dithyramb‘. 

We find ‘“ Tragedy” mentioned in the earliest times as an 
offshoot from the Dithyramb. Arion, to whom the invention of 
the latter is attributed, and who doubtless introduced into it some 
very striking and material improvements. is also spoken of as the 
inventor of the Tragic style (τραγικοῦ τρόπου evperns*). What 
this “‘ Tragic style” was we do not know with certainty. It is, 
however, at least probable that it was a variation of the Dithy- 
ramb not very different from the lyrical tragedy whose existence 


1. Legg. iii. 700. Β. Διονύσου γένεσιε...διθύραμβος λεγόμενος. 

2. On the bombastic character of the dithyramb, see Aristophan. Pax. 794—7. 
Aves. 1373. seqq. The following are less remarked allusions to the flute accompani- 
ment of the dithyramb. Sophocles says of Lycurgus (Antig. 965.) that he φιλαύλους 
ἠρέθιζε Μούσας and Aristophanes talking of the Dionysia at Athens, says, (Nub. 311.) 

pi τ᾿ ἐπερχομένω Βρομία χάρις 
εὐκελάδων τε χορῶν ἐρεθίσματα 
«at Μοῦσα βαρύβρομος αὐλῶν. 

3. De Republ. iii. 394. C. ὅτι τῆς ποιήσεως τα καὶ μυθολογίας ἡ μὲν διὰ μι- 
μήσεως ὅλη ἐστίν, ὥσπερ σὺ λέγεις τραγφῳξία Te καὶ κωμῳδία, ἡ δὲ ct’ ἀπαγγελίας 
αὑτοῦ τοῦ ποιητοῦ εὕροις δ' ay αὐτὴν μάλιστά που ἐν διθυράμβοις. 

4. See Miiller, Dor. iv. ch. 7.§ 7. Γενομένη οὖν ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς αὐτοσχεδιαστικὴ καὶ 
αὕτη [ἡ τραγῳδία] καὶ ἡ κωμῳδία, κὶ μὲν απὸ τῶν ἐξαρχόντων τὸν διθύραμβον, κἡὶ ce 
ἐπὸ τῶν τὰ φαλλικά, a ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἐν πολλαῖς τῶν πολέων διαμένει νομιζόμενα, κατὰ 


μικρὸν qutnOn.—Arist. Poet. iv. 14. 


5. Herod. i. 23. Suidas ‘Apiwy. Might the τραγικὸς τρόπος refer to the intro- 
duction of Satyrs into the Dithyramb by Arion, for τράγος was another name for σάτυ- 
pes? (Hesych. v. rpdyous.) 

B2 
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has been proved, and whose nature has been described by modern 
scholars as an intermediate step between the Dithyramb and the 
regular Tragedy'. This lyrical Drama seems to have coincided 
with the Dithyramb in confining its narrations to the history of 
Bacchus, and was perhaps danced like it by the Cyclic Chorus ; 
it substituted however the lyre for the flute, and staid measures 
and regular action for the wild and impassioned movements of the 
older form of Bacchic poetry. After a time the name of Bacchus 
was dropped, and the lays of other heroes were introduced in 
his stead. Thus Adrastus, whose connexion with Bacchus 
probably did not extend farther than this usurpation of the 
rites of that deity*, was the subject of lyrical tragedies at Sicyon 
in very early times®; and that town laid claim, and according to 
Themistius,‘ not without some justice, to the invention of dra- 
matic poetry: Epigenes the Sicyonian is mentioned as the first 
of a series of sixteen dramatic poets, ending with Thespis®. But 
though the early existence of a lyrical drama so called, is com- 
pletely established by evidence, it is not so certain how far it pos- 
sessed a real dramatical character; it will be desirable therefore 
to enquire a little further into its nature. 


In the first place, then, it is quite clear that it had no actors. 
This is evident from the fact that it was a lyrical chorus, and is 
besides expressly stated®. In what then did the dramatic element 
consist? That the Dithyrambic Chorus itself was always, and 


1. See Béckh in the Appendix to this Section. Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 244. ‘“‘ The 
lyrical Tragedy was a transition step between the Dithyramb and the regular drama. It 
resembled the Dithyramb in representing by a chorus Dionysian and other myths (hence 
the Pans of Xenocritus were called myths, because they related heroic tales) and differed 
from it in being sung to the lyre and not to the flute.” 


2. Sce however Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 235. Comp. Miiller, Dor. iv. 7. § 8. 

_ 3. Οἱ δὲ Σικυώνιοι ἐώθεσαν μεγαλωστὶ κάρτα τιμᾶν τὸν “Adpyoror ......... τά τε 
δὴ ἄλλα οἱ Σικυώνιοι ἐτίμων τὸν Ἄδρηστον, καὶ δὴ πρὸς, τὰ πάθεα αὑτοῦ τραγικοῖσι 
χοροῖσι ἐγέραιρον τὸν μὲν Διόνυσον οὐ τιμέωντες, τὸν δὲ ᾿Αδρηστον. Κλεισθένης δὲ 
χοροὺς μὲν τῷ Διονύσῳ ἀπέδωκε, τὴν δὲ ἄλλην θυσίην Two Μελανίππω" ταῦτα μὲν ἐς 

δρηστόν οἱ πεποίητο. Herod. v. 67. 

See also Athen. xiv. p. 629. A. ᾿Αμφίων---ἀγεσθαί φησιν ἐν ΕἙλικῶνε παίδων ὁρ- 
χήσεις μετὰ σπουδῆς παρατιθέμενος ἀρχαῖον ἐπίγραμμα τόδε 
Ἀμφότερ'᾽, ὠρχεύμαν τε καὶ ἐν Μώσαις ἐδίδασκον 
avépas, ὁ δ' αὐὑλήτας ἦν Ἄνακος Φιαλεύς" 
εἰμὶ δὲ Βακχείδας Σικυώνιος. ἡ ρα θεοῖσι 
τοῖς Σικνῶνι καλὸν τοῦτ᾽ ἀπεκεῖτο γέρας. 


4. τραγωδίας εὑρεταὶ μὲν Σικνώνιοι, τελεσιουργοὶ δὲ Ἁττικοί. 


Themist. 
xxvii. 337. B. Ort. 
δ. Suidas. in Θέσπις. 
6. Aristocles apud Athen. xiv. p. 630. C. διόπερ οὐδὲ ὑποκριτὰς εἶχον. 
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from the very first, mimetic, we have already shewn', but what 
feature distinguished it so much from all other mimic choruses, 
that a modification of it could be called a lyrical Drama? The 
answer to this question depends upon an explanation of the 
word efapyew. Aristotle says,’ that Tragedy was ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς 
αὐτοσχεδιαστική, and that it was derived ἀπὸ τῶν ἐξαρχόντων 
τὸν διθύραμβον. This has been understood as referring to cer- 
tain extempore effusions of the cory phi, who related short fables 
either by gestures or by language*. Our view of the meaning is 
nearly the same. The word ἐξάρχειν signifies to ‘lead off ;” and 
in this sense is properly applied to the best dancers in a chorus: 
as for example in the passage of Homer quoted above: so that 
the coryphai and exarchi may have been the same, and thus far 
we agree with the interpretation referred to. The exarchus, how- 
ever, was not only the best dancer, who accompanied the song 
with corresponding mimicry, but also the musician who accompa- 
nied the song on an instrument ; this will appear from the passages 
which we have given in the note, and which we shall here proceed 
to reconcile‘. In all these passages the word efapyew bears its 


1. Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 233, note (164).) justly observes, that the mimic element 
of the Dithyramb is to be placed not in the Satyrs, as Miiller supposed, but in the Dithy- 
ramb itself. The introduction of Satyrs into the chorus, or the invention of a τραγικὸς 
τρόπος by Arion, was only a change of the persons, not of the functions of the Dithy- 
rambic Chorus. 


2. Aristot. Poet. iv. 14. 3. Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 228. 
4. Lliad xviii. 50. ai δὲ (Νηρηΐδες) dua πάσαι 
στήθεα πεπλήγοντο" Θέτις δ᾽ ἐξῆρχε γόοιο. 
Ibid. 814. autap Αχαῖοι 


παννύχιοι Πάτροκλον ἀνεστενάχοντο γοῶντες. 

τοῖσι δὲ Ἰηλείξης ἀδινοῦ ἐξῆρχε γοοιο. 
Ibid. 604. δοίω δὲ κυβιστητῆρε Kat’ αὐτοὺς 

μολπῆς ἐξάρχοντες ἐδίνευον κατὰ μέσσουτ. 


To which we may add, 


I. xxiv. 720. παρὰ δ᾽ εἶσαν ἀοιδοὺς 
θρήνων ἐ άρχο Ue οἷτε στονόεσσαν ἀοιδὴν 
οἱ μὲν ap ἐθρήνεον, ἐπὶ δὲ στενάχοντο γυναῖκες. 
With which compare II. i. 004. Odyss. xxiv. 60. The simple ἄρχειν occurs in Iliad 
xix. 12. Archilochus, fr. 38. Liebel. Athen. xiv. p. 628. A. 
Ὡς Διωνυσοῖ᾽ ἄνακτος καλὸν ἐξάρξαι μέλος 
οἷδα Σίθυραμβον olvw σνγκεραννωθεὶς φρένας. 
Archilochus, fr. 44. Liebel. Athen. iv. p. 180. E. 
Αὐτὸς ἐξάρχων πρὸς αὐλὸν Λέσβιον παιήονα. 
Which Miiller, Dor. ii. 8. § 14 (note y), mistranslates. Pausan. ν. 18. 4. speaking of 
the chest of Cypselus, πεποίηνται δὲ καὶ ἄδουσαι Μοῦσαι, καὶ Ἀπόλλων ἐξάρχων τῆς 
ἰδῆς καὶ σφισιν ἐπίγραμμα γέγραπται, Aarotéa 
ατοΐδας 
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proper signification ' ‘ to lead off,” ““ to set the example,” whether 
in the lamentation, the song, or the dance. The exarchus in the 
lamentation struck himself the first blow, and the other mourners 
followed? ; or if the lamentations were in the form of a Threnus, 
he recited the words of the song of mourning, which the others 
accompanied with appropriate lamentations. Similarly in the fes- 
tive dances, the best performers led off, sometimes, as in the third 
quotation in a pas-de-deur, expressing the words of the song, 
while the rest of the choir occasionally fell in as the chorus in our 
opera does after the solo parts. The same remarks apply to the 
exarchus of the Dithyramb to whom Plato’s «ἀπαγγελία αὐτοῦ 
ποιητοῦ" probably refers: he recited the ode in the first person, 
and the chorus danced around the blazing altar to the tune of his 
song. The variation in this practice we shall notice directly. 
With these considerations before us we shall be able to understand 
why the musician was also called exarchus ; before the song began 
he played a voluntary or prelude, which was called by the same 
name as the leading-dance of the exarchus in the choral dance’. 
Now it appears from the fragments of Dithyramb which have 
come down to us, that the body of the song was not written in any 
regular measure, but, like all other odes, in lines of different 
length, and therefore bore no resemblance to the dialogue of the 
Attic Tragedy. We observe, however, that when Archilochus ex- 
claims what a fine thing it is to be the evarchus of a Dithyramb, 
he writes in the trochaic metre, which was one of the ordinary 
measures of the dialogue, and it was in this sense we conceive that 
Aristotle refers to the exarchi of the Dithyramb the origination of 
Tragedy. It will be the object of the following section to at- 
tempt some proof of this. 

But while we believe that the tragic dialogue sprung from the 
speeches of the leaders in the Dithyrambic Chorus, we must not 


Aatotéas οὗτος τάχ᾽ ἄναξ ἑκάεργος Ἀπόλλων 
Μοῦσαι δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ αὐτόν, χαριεὶς χορός, αἷσι κατάρχει. 
Sophocl. Vit. p. 2. (Σοφοκλῆς) μετὰ λύρας γυμνὸς ἀληλιμμένος τοῖς παιανίζουσι τῶν 
ἐπινικίων ἐξῆρχε. 
1. See Kiister de Verb. Med. i. 23; ii. δ. 
2. In this way we understand isch. Choeph. 402, &c. reading εἶτα in the first line, 
and adopting the emendations of Ahrens. 
3. De Rep. p. 394. C. quoted above. 
4. Namely, προοίμιον. So sch. Agam. 31. 
αὐτὸς τ᾽’ ἔγωγε φροίμιον χορεύσυμαι, 
like αὐτὸς ἐξάρχων, in the second quotation from Archilochus. 
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forget that the chorus itself was mimetic long before it lost its 
antistrophic form; indeed, we are convinced that the lyrical 
Tragedy, at all events that of Stesichorus', was always written in 
antistrophics, so that Aristotle must be speaking of a near ap- 
proach to theatrical action, when he states’, that the assumption 
of a mimetic character was the reason why the Dithyramb departed 
from its originally antistrophic form. 


1. On Stesichorus see Quintilian, Inst. X. i. 62. Stesichorum maxima bella et 
Clarissimes canentem duces et epici carminis onera lyrd sustinentem. The proverb 
οὐξὲ τὰ τρία Στησιχόρον γιγνώσαεις, (Saiias refers to the antistrophic form of his poetry. 
See Museum Crit. II. p. 258. Stesi ine, p. 37, seqq- His name, however, 
(which is said to have been originally Tisias) would seem to point to a standing chorus, 
whatever may have been the primary meaning of ἱστάναι χορὸν, and στάσιμον μέλοε. 

2 Problem. xix. 15. p. 918. Bekker. 
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1583. 
Mvacivw ἄρχοντος, aywvo- 
θετίοντος τῶν Χαριτεισίων 
Evapioe τῷ Πάντωνος, ride 
ἐνίκωσαν τὰ Χαριτείσια" 


σαλπίγκτας 

Φιλῖνος Φιλίνω ᾿Αθανεῖος, 
κάρου 

Εἰρώδας Σωκράτιος Θειβεῖος, 
ποείτας 

Μήηστωρ Μήστορος Φωκαιεύς, 
ῥαψαβυδος 

Κράτων Κλίωνος Θειβεῖος, 
αὐλείτας 

Περιγένεις Ἡρακλίδαο ἸΚουζικηνός, 
αὐλαξυδος 

Δαμήνετος Γλαύκω ᾿Αργῖος, 
κιθαρίστας 

᾿Αγέλοχος ᾿Ασκλαπιογένιος Αἰολεὺς ἀπὸ Movpivas, 
κιθαραυδος 

Δαμάτριος ᾿Αμαλωΐω Αἰολεὺς ἀπὸ Μουρίνας, 
τραγαάβυδος 

Ασκλαπιοόδωρος Πουθέαο Ταραντῖνος, 
κωμάξυδος 


Νικόστρατος Φιλοστράτω Θειβεῖος, 
» 
τὰ ἐπινίκια xwpaPudos 


Εὔαρχος ΕΓΠροδότω Κορωνεύς. 


1584. 
Oise ἐνίκων τὸν ἀγώνα τῶν ΧΝαριτησίων" 
σαλπιστὴῆς 
Myus ᾿Απολλωνίου ᾿Αντιοχεὺς ἀπὸ Μαιανδρον, 
. κήρυξ 
Ζωϊλος Ζωΐλου Udguos, 
ῥαψ δὸς 


Νουμήνιος Νουμηνίου ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
ποητῆς ἐπῶν 

᾿Αμινίας Δημοκλέους Θηβαῖος, 

αὐλητὴς 
᾿Απολλόδοτος ᾿Απολλοδότου Κρησαῖος, 

αὐλωδὸς 
Ῥόδιππος Ῥοδίππον 'Apyeios, 

κιθαριστὴς 

Φανίας 
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Φανίας ᾿Δπολλοδώρον τοῦ Daviov, ᾿Αιολεύς ἀπὸ Κύμης, 
κιθαρῳθὸὺς 

Δημήτριος Παρμενίσκου Καλχηδονιος, 
Tpayecos 

Ἱπποκράτης ᾿Δριστομένους Ῥονιος, 
κωμωθὸς 

Καλλίστρατος 'Efaxeo tov Θηβαῖος, 
ποητῆς Σατύρων 

᾿Αμινίας Δημοκλέους Θηβαῖος, 
ὑποκριτὴς 

Δωρόθεος Δωροθέον Ταραντῖνος, 
ποιητῆς τρ-ιιγωδιῶν 

Σοφοκλής Σοφοκλέους ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
ὑποκριτὴς 

Kafsipryos Θεοξώρον Θηϊβαῖος, 
ποιητὴς κωμωδιῶν 

᾿Αλέξανόορος ᾿Αριστίωνος ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
ὑποκριτὴς 

"Ἄτταλος ᾽᾿Αττάλον ᾿Αθηναῖος. 

Oide ἐνίκων τὸν νεμητὸν ἀγώνα τῶν ‘Opodrwiwr 

παῖδας αὐλητὰς 

Διοκλῆς Καλλιμήλον Θηβαῖος, 
παῖδας ἡγεμόνας 

Στρατῖνος Ἑὐνίκου Θηβαῖος, 
ἄνδρας αὐλητὰς 

Διοκλῆς Καλλιμήλον Θηβαῖος. 
ἄνδρας ἡγεμόνας 

'Ροδιππος ἹΡοδίππον ᾿Δργεῖος, 
Tpaywcos 

Ἱπποκράτης ᾿Αριστομένους ‘Podios, 
κωμωδὸς 

Καλλίστρατος ᾿Εξακέστου Θηβαῖος, 

τὰ ἐπινικία κωμωδιών ποιητὴς 

᾿Αλέξανδρος ᾿Δριστίωνος ᾿Αθηναῖος. 

These two inscriptions were formerly in a chapel of the 
Virgin at Orchomenus in Becotia. The stones are now removed. 
The first inscription is written in Boeotic, and is supposed by 
Boéckh to be of older date than Olymp. 145. (B.c. 220.) 

To the foregoing inscriptions we will add a third; a Thes- 
pian inscription, graved in the later age of the Roman emperors, 
which relates to the same subject; and then give the inferences 
which Béckh has drawn from these three interesting Agonistic 
roonuments. 

° 1585. 
"Ayady τύχη" 
᾿Ενείκων ἐπὶ Draoviw Παυλείνῳ ἀγωνοθετοῦντι Mov 


σών, ἐπ΄ ἄρχοντι Mytpodepy τῷ ᾽Ον[η ]σιφόρον" 
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ποιητὴς προσοδίον 
Εὐμάρων ᾿Αλεξανδρον Θεσπιεὺς 
καὶ Αντιφών ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
κήρυξ . 
Πομπήϊος Ζωσέμον Θεσπιεύς, 
σαλπικτὰς 
Ζώσιμος ᾿Επίκτον Θηβαῖος, 
ἐγκωμιοηράφος εἰς τὸν Αὐτοκράτορα 
Πούπλιος ᾿Αντώνιος Μάξιμος Νέ[ω Ἱκορείτης, 
ἐγκώμιον εἷς Μούσας 
Πούπλιος ᾿Αντώνιος Μάξιμος Νέ[ζω Ἰκορείτης, 
ποιητῆς εἷς τὸν Αὐτοκράτορα 
Αἰμίλιος ᾿Επίκτητος Κορίνθιος, 
ποίημα εἰς τὰς Μούσας 
Δαμόνεικος Δάμωνος Θεσπιεύς, 
; ῥαψφῳδὸς 
Εὐτυχιανὸς Κορίνθιος, 
πυθαυλας 
Φαβιος ᾿Αντιακὸς Κορίνθιος, 
κ[Πθαριστὰς 
Θεύδωρος Θεοδότου Ne«opndevs, 
[κωμῴδος παλαιᾶς κωμῳδίας] 
τραγῷδος παλαιάς τραγῳδίας 
᾿Απολλώνιος ᾿Απολλωνίου ᾿Ασπένδιος, 
ποιητὴς καινῆς κωμωδίας 
᾿Αντιφῶν ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
ὑποκριτὴς καινῆς κωμῳδίας 
᾿Αντιφῶν ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
won| τὴ ]: καινῆς τραγῳδίας 
᾿Αρτέμων ᾿Αρτέμωνος ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
ὑποκριτὴς καινῆς τραγῳδίας 
᾿Αγαθήμερος [Πνθοκλέονς ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
οραύλης 
Ὅσιος Tepyapnees, 
νεαρῳδὸς 
Α. Κλώδιος Αχιλλεὺς Κορίνθιος, 
σατνρογράφος 
M. ᾿Αιμίλιος Ὑήττιος, 
δὲδιὰ πάντων 
Εὐμάρων ᾿Αλεξάνδρον Θεσπιεύς. 

TueEse Inscriptions were first printed by Béckh at the 
end of his treatise on the Public Economy of Athens; we 
subjoin some of the remarks which he there makes upon 
them, (Iter Band, p. 361. fol.). . 


* Haud dubie formule sententia est, Awnc inter omnes victores esse prestantissimum 
judicatum, victorem inter victores ; unde ultimo loco scriptus est—Bickh in loe. 





ee ee ... . 
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‘‘ Before I leave these two Inscriptions, I may be permitted 
to make a few remarks on the games mentioned in them. We 
find in both, first of all, trumpeters and a herald, who began the 
games: their art was doubtless an object of contest in most sacred 
games, and the heralds in particular contended with one another 
in the gymnic games (Cicero, Fam. v. 12): which may perhaps 
have been the principal reason why the ancients had trumpeters 
and heralds, whom no one of the present day could have matched 
in strength of voice. Comp. Pollux iv. 86—92. Athen. x. 
Ρ. 415. F. seqq. lian v. H. I. 26. These are followed by 
the Epic poet, together with the Rhapsodist who recited his 
poem: then we have the flute-player and harper with the 
persons who sang to these instruments respectively. Next 
come, in both Inscriptions, Tragedians and Comedians. At 
the new Charitesia, however, three additional dramatic games 
are mentioned; ποιητὴς Σατύρων and ὑποκριτής, ποιητὴς 
τραγῳδιῶν and ὑποκριτής, ποιητὴς κωμῳδιῶν and ὑποκριτής. 
At the Homoloia in the second Inscription, Tragedians and 
Comedians occur, and for the celebration of the victory (ra 
ἐπινίκια) another Comedy, but without actors. It is suffi- 
ciently clear from this, that when merely Tragedians and 
Comedians are mentioned, without actors, as is so often the case 
in authors, and Inscriptions, we are not to understand a Play, 
but only a song: if, however, a Play is to be signified, this 
must first be determined by some particular addition. As 
soon as an actor (ὑποκριτὴς) is mentioned, we understand by 
Tragedy and Comedy a dramatic entertainment. For a long 
time Tragedians and Comedians alone appeared in the Chari- 
tesia at Orchomenus, and it is only in later times that we find 
there all the three kinds of dramatic representations, when 
the theatre of Athens had extended its influence on all sides; 
nevertheless, even then the tragie and comic poets are Athenians, 
and only the satyrical. poet a Theban. But Tragedians and 
Comedians, as lyric bards, were to be found everywhere from 
the most ancient times. This has not been properly attended 
to, and many passages in ancient writers have consequently 
been considered as enigmatical or suspicious. In the list of 
Pindar’s Works, given by Suidas, we have seventeen δράματα 
tparyxa; I have no doubt that Pindar wrote Tragedies, but 
they were lyric poems, and not Dramas: with this remark, 
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we recognize at once what is true or false in this account. 
Simonides of Ceos is said by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
by Suidas, and Eudocia, to have written Tragedies, which 
Van Goens (p. 51.) doubts: but what objection can be raised 
to this statement, if we only understand in it lyrical and not 
dramatic Tragedies? Whether the Tragedies of the younger 
Empedocles (see Suidas in ᾿Εμπεδοκλῆς comp. Sturz Empedocl. 
p. 86, seqq. where however there are all sorts of errors) were 
just such Dorian lyric Tragedies, or real dramatic exhibitions, 
I. leave undecided. Arion seems to have been considered as 
the inventor of this lyric goat-song, since the introduction of 
the tragic manner (τραγικὸς τρόποι) is ascribed to this Di- 
thyrambic poet, although he is said to have added satyrs to 
the chorus as acting persons, (Comp. Fabric. B. Gr. Vol. IT. 
Ρ. 286. Harles’ edition). It is admitted that the Drama grew 
out of a lyric entertainment, and was formed from the chorus: 
but it is not so generally known that among the Dorians and 
Kolians a lyric Tragedy and Comedy existed before, and 
along with the dramatic, as a distinct species, but people 
usually referred merely to the rude lyrical beginnings in the 
Festal games. Thus Tragedies before the time of Thespis, 
remained a thorn in the eyes of critics, which it was needful 
to have taken out: and Bentley’s services (Opusc. p. 276.) in 
this respect have been very highly estimated. But let not us 
be deceived by it. The Peloponnesians justly claimed Tragedy 
as their property: (Aristot. Poet. 3.) its invention and com- 
pletion as a lyrical entertainment belongs undoubtedly to the 
Sicyonians, whose Tragedies are mentioned by Herodotus: 
(v. 67. comp. Themist. xix. p. 487.) on which account the inven- 
tion of Comedy also is sometimes attributed to the Sicyonians ; 
(Orest. Anthol. Part 11. p. 328. 326.), and Thespis may very 
well have been the sixteenth from the lyric Tragedian Epigenes. 
(Suidas in Θέσπις and οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόνυσον, comp. Phot. and 
Mich. Apostol. in οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόνυσον). Aristocles, in his 
book about the choruses, said very well (Athen. xiv. 630. C.) 
Συνεστήκει δὲ καὶ σατυρικὴ πᾶσα ποίησις τοπαλαιὸν ἐκ χορῶν» 
ὡς καὶ ἡ τότε τραγῳδία᾽ δίοπερ οὐδὲ ὑποκριτὰς εἶχον. Just 
so Diogenes (ill. 56.) relates, certainly not out of his own 
learning, that before Thespis the chorus alone played in 
Tragedy (διεδράματιζε). This Tragedy, consisting of chorus 
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only, was brought to perfection in very early times, and be- 
fore the people of Attica, to whom alone the dramatic Tragedy 
belongs, had appropriated the Drama to themselves: of course 
only romancers, like the author of the Minos, or dialogue of 
law, have placed the latter far above Thespis; a position 
against which I have expressed my opinion on a former oc- 
casion (Gr. Trag. Princip. p. 254). All that I have said is 
equally applicable to Comedy: in our Inscriptions, we find a 
lyrical Comedy before the dramatical at Orchomenus; and 
lower down, the dramatical Comedy is introduced, as from 
Attica, along with which an actor is mentioned: the former 
was the old peculiarity of the Dorians and /EKolians, among 
whom lyric poetry for the most part obtained its completion. 
Even if we pass over Epicharmus, and the traces of a lyric 
Comedy in the religious usages of Epidaurus and gina, 
(Herod. v. 83.) the Dorians, and especially the Megarians, 
might still have had well-founded claims to the invention of 
Comedy, which according to Aristotle, they made good. 
Besides, the view which we have taken of the lyrical Comedy, 
sufficiently proves that the name is derived not from kway 
but from the merry κῶμος: such a one took place at the 
celebration of the victory, and consequently we find in our 
Inscriptions τὰ ἐπινίκια xwuaFudes, and τὰ ἐπινίκια κωμῳ- 
διῶν ποιητής, who is certainly in this place a dramatic Comedian, 
Alexander of Athens. We cannot, however, call Pindar’s 
songs of victory old Comedies: and the greater is the dis- 
tinction between the lyric, and the dramatic Comedy, the 
less entitled are we to draw from this view, any conclusions 
in favour of the opinion that the Pindaric poems were repre- 
sented with corresponding mimicry.” 

Béckh has reprinted these Inscriptions in his Corpus 
Inscriptionum, Tom. I. p. 763—7. with some additional re- 
marks in defence of his view from the objections of Lobeck 
and Hermann. 


CHAPTER II. 


SECTION ITI. 


RISE OF THE DIALOGUE. 


Hoc uno prestamus feris quod conloquimur inter nos. 
CICERO. 


ne ee ee 


In addition to the choruses which, together with the 
accompanying lyrical poetry, we have referred to the Dorians, 
another species of entertainment had existed in Greece from 
the very earliest times, which we may consider as peculiar to 
the Ionian race; for it was in the Ionian colonies that it first 
sprung up. This was the recitation of poems by wandering 
minstrels, called rhapsodes (ῥαψῳδοὶ); a name probably de- 
rived from the ssacus', a staff (ῥάβδος) or branch (Epvos)? 
of laurel or myrtle, which was the symbol of their office. 
Seated in some conspicuous situation, and holding this staff 
in the right hand, the rhapsodes chanted in slow recitativo, 
and either with or without a musical accompaniment®, larger 


1. Hesych. aicaxos. ὁ τῆς δάφνης κλαδος ὅν κατέχοντες ὕμνουν τοὺς θεούς. 
Plutarch Sympos. i. p. 616. Ἧ δον ἀδὴν τοῦ θεοῦ.--ἑκάστῳ μυρσίνης διδομένης ἣν Ἄσακον, 
οἶμαι διὰ τὸ ἄδειν τὸν δεξάμενον, ἐκάλουν. Welcker has established most clearly 
(Ep. Cycl. p. 364.) that ῥαψῳδὸς is another form of ῥαπισῳδὸς --  ῥαβδῳδός. Comp. 
χρυσόῤ-ῥαποις, B-paB-evs, and ῥαπ-ίζεσθαι, as applied to Homer by Diog. Laert. 
(ix. 1.) 

2. Hence they were also called ἀρνῳδοί, i.e. ἐρνῳδοί. 

3. It is difficult to determine the degree of musical accompaniment which the 
rhapsodes admitted; the rhapsode, as such, could hardly have accompanied himself, 
as one of his hands would be occupied by his rod. We think Wachsmuth is hardly 
justified in calling (Hellen. Alterth. ii. 2. 389.) Stesandrus, who sang the Homeric 
battles to the Cithara at Delphi, a rhapsode. (Athen. xiv. p. 638. A.) Terpander 
was the first who set the Homeric Poems to regular tunes. (See Miiller’s Dor. iv. 
7. § 11.) On the recitation of the rhapsodists in general, the reader would do well 
to consult Welcker. Ep. Cycl. p. 338. foll. 
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or smaller portions of the national epic poetry, which, as is 
well known, took its rise in the Ionian states; and, in days 
when readers were few, and books fewer, were well-nigh the 
sole depositories of the literature of their country. 

Their recitations, however, were not long confined to 
the Epos. All poetry was equally intended for the ear, 
and nothing was written but in metre: hence the Muses 
were appropriately called the children of Memory. Now the 
Epos was soon succeeded, but not displaced, by the gnomic 
and didactic poetry of Hesiod, which, as has been justly 
observed, was an ornamental appendage of the older form of 
poetry’. These poems therefore were recited in the same 
way as the Epos’, and Hesiod himself was a rhapsode*. The 
guomic poetry being by its nature a near approach to the com- 
mon language of every day life, we have no doubt that the 
musical accompaniment which was sometimes adopted for the 
Epos, was altogether laid aside as inappropriate for this; at 
the same time, the old hexameter metre was dropped, and 
another, better adapted for the cxpression of moral maxims 
and common-place apophthegms, was formed from it‘. This 
was the iambic verse, which certainly existed in very early 
times, whoever may have been the inventor of it. Aristotle 
tells us*, that Homer used this metre in his Margites, but 
probably, (as is stated by the grammarians*®) he mixed it up 
with dactylic verses, as is the case in the Epodes of Horace. 
Archilochus, to whom the invention 15 usually attributed, is 
first heard of in the year 708 z.c."; and Simonides of Amorgus, 
who was according to others the first iambic poet, is placed 


1. Wachsmuth. Hellen. Alterthumsk. ii. 2. p. 391. 

2. Plato. Legg. ii. p. 658. 

3. Pausan. ix. 30,3. καθῆται δέ καὶ Ἡσίοδος κιθάραν ἐπὶ τοῖς γόνασιν ἔχων. 
οὐδέν τι οἰκεῖον Ἡσιόδω φόρημα" δῆλα γὰρ δὴ καὶ ἐξ αὐτῶν τῶν ἑπῶν ὅτι ἐπὶ 
ῥάβδου δάφνης ἥδεν. Hesiod could not play on the lyre, χ. 7. 2. λέγεται δὲ καὶ 
Ἡσίοδον ἀπελαθῆναι τοῦ ἀγωνίσματος ἅτε οὐ κιθαρίζειν ὁμοῦ τῇ ὠδῇ δεδιδαγμένον. 

4. Victorin. p. 3888. Ε. E quo (dactylico) primum iambicum metrum per de- 
tractionem unius temporis formavit (Archilochus) adeque hexametrum, qui (versus) 
per dipodias trimeter efficitur. 

5. Aristot. Poet. c. iv. cf. ΔΕ]. Fortunatian de Arte, p. 2692. 

6. Hephestion περὶ ποιήματος. Οἷος ἐστὶν ὁ Mapyeitns ὁ els Ὅμηρον avade- 
ρόμενοε, ἐν ᾧ παρέσπαρται τοῖς ἔπεσιν ἰαμβικὰ καὶ ταῦτα οὐ κατ᾽ ἴσον σύστημα: 
and Victorin. p. 2572. Homerus in Margite pluribus hexametris heroicis versus tri- 
metros iambicos tamquam pares numero copulavit. See also p. 2524. 

7. See Clinton, F. H. i. p. 175. 
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by Suidas 490 years after the Trojan era, (693 8.c.)' Aris- 
totle says’, that the iambic verse derived its name from its 
being originally used for purposes of satire. The present 
state of our knowledge of the structure of the Greek language, 
forbids us to accept this derivation. The word ἰαμβίζειν, 
‘‘to satirize,” certainly was derived from Yau os, and gained 
its signification from the frequent employment of that species 
of verse for the purpose of personal invective by Archilochus. 
It is a great pity that we have lost Lysanias’ work on the 
lambic poets; for if we had it before us, we might be able 
to establish by positive evidence much that we shall be com- 
pelled to advance as theory and conjecture. Thus much, 
however, appears certain; these iambic verses were, like their 
predecessors, written for recitation: for though we must allow, 
(as even the advocates of the Wolfian hypothesis are willing 
to admit*) that the poems of Archilochus were committed to 
writing, it cannot be denied that the means of multiplying 
manuscripts in his time must have been exceedingly scanty ; 
and that, if his opportunities of becoming known had been 
limited to the number of his readers, he could hardly have 
acquired his great reputation as a poet. We must, therefore, 
conclude that his poems, and those of Simonides, were pro- 
mulgated by recitation; and as such of them as were written 
in iambics would not be sufficiently diversified in tone and 
rhythm to form a musical entertainment, we may presume 
that the recitation of their pieces, even if they were mono- 
logues, must have been a near approach to theatric declama- 
tion. 

Fortunately we are not without some evidence for this view 
of the case. We learn from Clearchus‘, that ‘ Simonides, the 
Zacynthian, recited (ἐῤῥαψώδει) some of the poems of Archilo- 
chus, sitting on an arm chair in the theatres ;” and this is stated 
stil] more distinctly in a quotation from Lysanias which imme- 
diately follows: he tells us that ““ Mnasion, the rhapsode, in the 
public exhibitions acted some of the iambics of Simonides.” (ἐν 


1. See also Rhein. Mus. for 1835, p. 356. 
" 2. Poet. c. iv. p. 1448. Bekker. διὸ καὶ ἰαμβεῖον καλεῖται viv ὅτι ἐν τῷ μέτρῳ 
τούτω ἰάμβιζον ἀλλήλους. 

Ἵ. Wolf. Proleg. § 17. 

4. Athen. xiv. p. 620. (. 
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ταῖς ὀείξεσι τῶν Σιμωνίδου τινὰς ἰάμβων vroxpweata'). Solon, 
too, who lived many years after these two poets, and was also ἃ 
gaomic poet and a writer of iambics, on one occasion committed to 
memory some of his own elegiacs and recited them from the 
herald’s bema’. It is exceedingly probable, though we have no 
evidence of the fact, that the gnomes of Theognis were also 
recited. 

The rhapsodes having many opportunities of practising their 
art, and being on many occasions welcome and expected guests, 
their calling became a trade, and probably, like that of the Per- 
sian story-tellers, a very profitable one. Consequently their 
numbers increased, till on great occasions many of them were sure 
to be present, and different parts were assigned to them which 
they recited alternately and with great emulation: by this means 
the audience were sometimes gratified by the recitation of a whole 
poem at a single feast*. In the case of an epic poem, like the 
Iliad, this was at once a near approach to the theatrical dialogue ; 
for if one rhapsode recited the speech of Achilles in the first book 
of that poem, and another that of Agamemnon, we may be sure 
they did their parts with all the action of stage-players. 

With regard to the old iambic poems we may remark, that 
they are often addressed in the second person singular. We 
venture from this to conjecture, and it is only a conjecture, 
that these fragments were taken from speeches forming parts 
of moral dialogues, like the mimes of Sophron, from which Plato 
borrowed the form of his dialogues‘; for on the supposition 
that they were recited, we have no other way of accounting for 
the fact. 

At all events, it is quite certain that these old iambic poems 
were the models which the Athenian tragedians proposed to 


1. This word is very often used of the rhapsode. See Wolf. Prolegom. p. xcvi. 
Heyne Excursus. iii. 2. It is also applied to the recitation of the Ionic prose οὐ ‘Hero- 
dotus, which may be considered as a still more modern form of the Epos. Athen. xiv. 
Ῥ. 629. D. ‘lacey δ' ἐν τρίτω περὶ τῶν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ἱερῶν ἐν AdeEavcpeia φησι ἐν 
τῷ μεγάλω θεάτρῳ ὑποκρινάσθαι Ἡγησιάν τὸν κωμῳδὸν ta ᾿Ηροδότου. 


2. Plutarch Solon, viii. 82. 
3. Plato Hipparch. p. 228. ‘Iwwapyxy, ds......... τὰ Ὁμήρου ἔπη ........- ἠνάγκασε 


τοὺς ῥαψῳδούς παναθηναίοις ἐξ ὑπολήψεως ἐφεξῆς αὑτὰ διϊέναι ὥσπερ νῦν ἔτι οὗτοι 
ή. 


ποιοῦσιν. Compare Diog. Laert. i. 57, and Suidas v. ὑποβολ 


4. Plato is said to have had Sophron under his pillow when he died. Sophron— 
mimorum quidem seriptor, sed quem Plato adeo probavit ut su / sme capiti libros ejus 
cum moreretur habuisse tradatur. Quintil. i. 10,17. See 8 *s note. 


ς 
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themselves for their dialogues’. ‘They were written in the same 
metre, the same moral tone pervaded both, and, in many in- 
stances, the dramatists have borrowed not only the ideas but the 
very words of their predecessors*. ‘The rhapsode was not only 
the forerunner of the actor, but he was himself an actor (ὑπο- 
κριτής. If, therefore, the difference between the lyric Tragedy 
of the Dorians and the regular Tragedy of the Athenians con- 
sisted in this, that the one had actors (ὑποκριταὶ) and the other 
had none, we must look for the origin of the complete and perfect 
Attic Drama in the union of the rhapsodes with the chorus. 
Returning to our discussion on the word ἐξαρχειν in the for- 
mer Section, we shall remember that when Archilochus speaks of 
himself as the leader of a Dithyramb, he uses the trochaic tetra- 
meter, which is a lengthened form of the iambic trimeter. If this 
was the metre always used by the exarchus of the Dithyramb, 
and we collect from Aristotle that it was, for certainly the Dithy- 
ramb itself was not written in any regular metre—the exarchus 
was to all intents and purposes, either an acedus, or a rhapsode, 
and therefore an actor, in the Greek sense of the word, even 


1. This is expresaly stated by Plutarch. de Musicd, tom. X. p. 680. ἔτι δὲ τῶν 
ἰαμβείων τὸ τὰ μὲν λέγεσθαι παρὰ τὴν Kpovow, τὰ δὲ ἄδεσθαι Ἀρχίλοχόν pact κατα- 
δεῖξαι, εἶθ’ οὕτω χρησάσθαι τοὺς τραγικούε. Do not the first words apply to a rhyth- 
mical recitation by the exarchus followed by a musical performance by the chorus ? 

2. Whole pages might be filled with the plagiarisms of the Attic tragedians from 
even the small remains of the gnomic poets. The following are a few of the most striking. 

Archiloch. p. 30, 1. 1. Liebel. 

χρημάτων ἄελπτον οὐδέν ἐστιν, οὐδ᾽ ἀπώμοτον. 

Is repeated by Soph. Antig. 386. 

ἄναξ, βροτοῖσιν οὐδέν ἐστ᾽ ἀπώμοτον. 
‘Esch. Eumen. 603. 

τὰ πλεῖστ᾽ duelvov’ εὔφροσιν δεδεγμένη. 
From Theognis, v. 765. (p. 52, Welcker.) 

ὡὸ εἶναι καὶ ἀμείνον' ἐύφρονα θυμὸν ἔχοντας. 
Esch. Agam. 36. 

τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα σιγῶ" Bove ἐπὶ γλώττης μέγαε. 

From Theognis, 66]. Welcker. 

Bove pos ἐπὶ γλώσσης κρατερῷ ποδὶ AcE ἐπιβαίνων 
ἴσχει κωζίλειν καίπερ Teterdpeny, β 

3. When Aristotle says, (Rhet. iii. 1.) Els τὴν τραγικὴν καὶ ῥαψῳδίαν ὀψὲ wa- 
ἥλθεν (καὶ ὑπόκρισις) ὑπεκρίνοντο γὰρ αὑτοὶ τὰς τραγῳδίας οἱ ποιηταὶ τὸ πρῶτον, 
he evidently means by the word ὑπόκρισις the assumption of the poet’s person by another : . 
which we conceive to have been the original, as it is the derived, meaning of the word. 
Compare ὑπόρχημα, &c. We think it more than probable that the names of the actors, 
πρωταγωνίστης, &c. were derived from the names of the rhapsodes who recited in succes- 
sion (ἐξ ὑπολήψεωε) in the ῥαψῳδῶν ἀγῶνες. See Paéudoplat. Hipparch. p. 228, and 

the other passages quoted by Welcker, Ep. Cycl. p. 371, fol. 
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though he carried on no dialogue. If these remarks appear well 
founded we shall now perceive the full truth of Aristotle’s state- 
ment, that Tragedy arose from the exarchi of the Dithyramb. 
The Dithyramb was a mixture of recitation and chorus-song ; 
and therefore readily suggested an union of the epic and gnomic 
elements, which had been for centuries approximating to a 
dialogue-form, with the old Dionysian goat-song, which had 
already assumed the form of a lyric Tragedy. The two parts 
were ripe for a more intimate connexion: each of them had within 
itself the seeds of an unborn drama, and they only needed blend- 
ing in order to be complete. It is our next business to inquire 
how, and by whom this union was effected. 


CHAPTER III. 


UNION OF THE TWO ELEMENTS. THESPIS. 





Debbe un principe ne’ tempi convenienti dell’ anno tenere occupati i popoli con feste ¢ 
spettacoli; e perché ogni citta ἃ divisa o in arti o in tribi, debbe tencr conto di 


quelle universita. 
MACHIAVELLI. 


THERE can be little doubt that the worship of Bacchus 
was introduced into Attica at a very early period’: indeed it 
was probably the religion of the oldest inhabitants, who, on the 
invasion of the country by the Ionians, were reduced, like the 
native Laconians, to the inferior situation of περίοικοι, and cul- 
tivated the soil for their conquerors. Like all other Pelasgians 
they were naturally inclined to a country life, and this perhaps 
may account for the elementary nature of their religion, which 
like themselves was thrown aside and despised by the ruling 
caste. In the quadripartite division of the people of Attica 
the old inhabitants formed the tribe of the @gicores or goat- 
herds, who worshipped Dionysus with the sacrifice of goats. 
But though they were at first kept in a state of inferiority and 
subjection, they eventually rose to an equality with the other in- 
habitants of the country. There are very many Attic legends 
which point to the original contempt for the goatherd’s religion 
on the part of the other tribes, and their subsequent adoption of 
it. This is indicated by the freedom of slaves at the Dionysian 
festivals, by the reference of the origin of the religion to the town 
Eleuthere, by the marriage of the King Archon’s wife to Bac- 


1. On the early worship of Bacchus in Attica see Welcker, p. 194, fol. and Phil. 
Mus. II. p. 299307. 
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chus'; and we may perhaps discover traces of a difference of 
castes in the story of Orestes at the Anthesteria. It was natural, 
therefore, that the Adgicores, when they had obtained their free- 
dom from political disabilities, should ascribe their deliverance to 
their tutelary God, whom they therefore called ᾿Ελεύθερος ; and in 
later times, when all the inhabitants of Attica were on a footing 
of equality, the God Bacchus was still looked upon as the favorer 
of the commonalty, and as the patron of democracy. 

As we have before remarked, it was not till the Athenians 
had recognized the supremacy of the Delphian oracle, that the 
Dorian choral worship was introduced into Attica, and it was 
then applied to the old Dionysian religion of the country with 
the sanction of the oracle, as appears from the oracle which we 
have quoted above, and from the legend in Pausanias, that the 
Delphian oracle assisted Pegasus in transferring the worship of 
Bacchus from Eleuthere to Athens*. Consequently the Dithy- 
ramb would not be long in finding its way into a country so pre- 
disposed for its reception as Attica certainly was, and there is 
every reason to believe that the Dorian lyric Drama, perhaps 
with certain modifications, accompanied its parent’. 

The recitations by rhapsodes were a peculiarly Ionian enter- 
tainment, and therefore, no doubt, were common in Attica from 
the very earliest times. At Brauron, in particular, we are told 
that the Iliad was chaunted by rhapsodes*. Now the Brauronia 
were a festival of Bacchus, and a particularly boisterous one, 
if we may believe Aristophanes’. To this festival we refer the 
passage of Clearchus, quoted by Athenzus‘, in which it is stated 


1. καὶ αὕτη ἡ γυνὴ ὑμῖν ἔθνε τὰ ἄῤῥητα ἱερὰ ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεωε, καὶ εἶδεν & 
οὗ προσῆκεν αὑτὴν ὁρᾷν ξένην οὖσαν, καὶ τοιαύτη οὖσα εἰσῆλθεν ol οὐδεὶς ἄλλος ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων τοσούτων ὄντων εἰσέρχεται ἀλλ᾽ ι' τοῦ βασιλέως γυνή, ἐξώρκωσό τε τὰς 
γεραιρὰς τὰς ὑπηρετούσας τοῖς ἱεροῖς, ἐξεδόθη δὲ τῷ Διονύσῳ γυνή, ἔπραξε δὲ 
ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως τὰ πάτρια τὰ πρὸς τοὺς θεούς, πολλὰ καὶ ἅγια καὶ ἀπόῤῥητα. 


Peeud. Demosth. in Neer. p. 1369—70 
2. 1.2,5. συνελάβετο dé οἱ καὶ τὸ ἐν Δελφοῖς μαντεῖον. 


8. It seems that the oscilla on the trees referred to the hanging of Erigone, which 
probably formed the subject of a standing drama with mimic dances like the Sicyonian 
Tragedies, with which the dramas of Epigenes were connected. Welck. Nachtr. p. 224. 


4. Hesych. Bpavpaviow. τιν ᾿Ιλιάδα ἧδον ῥαψῳδοὶ ἐν Βραυρῶνι τῆς Ἀττικῆς. 
καὶ Βραυρωνία ἑορτὴ Ἀρτέμιδὶ Βραυρωνίᾳ ἄγεται καὶ θύεται αἷξ. Does this mention 
of the sacrifice of a goat point to rites of the AEgicores 3 

5. Pax. 874, and Schol. 

G. Αἱ the beginning of the Seventh Book, p. 275. B. Φαγήσια. οἱ δὲ Φαγησιοπόσια 


e . Φ . e as e ’ e -~ 9 ~ o 9 
προσαγορεύουσι τὴν ἐορτήν. ἐξέλιπε ἐὲ αύτη, καθάπερ ἢ τῶν ῥαψῳδῶν, ἣν γον 
κατὰ τὴν τῶν Διονυσίων" ἐν ἢ παριόντες ἕκαστοι τι fem οἷον τιμὴν ἀπετέλουν τὴν 

ῥαψῳδίαν. 
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that the rhapsodes came forward in succession and recited in 
honor of Bacchus. By a combination of these particulars we can 
at once establish a connexion between the worship of Bacchus 
and the rhapsodic recitations. Before, however, we consider the 
important inferences which may be derived from these facts, we 
must enter a little into the state of affairs in Attica at the time 
when the Thespian Tragedy arose. 

The early political dissensions at Athens were, like those be- 
tween the populus and the plebs in the olden times of Roman 
history, the consequences of an attempt on the part of the inferior 
orders in an aristocracy of conquest' to shake off their civil 
disabilities, and to put themselves upon an equality with their 
more favored fellow citizens. Solon had in part effected this by 
taking from the Eupatrids some of their exclusive privileges, and 
establishing a timocracy in the place of the aristocracy. At this 
time, Athens was divided into three parties, the Πεδιαῖοι, or the 
landed aristocracy of the interior; the Πάραλοι, the people 
dwelling on the coast on both sides of Cape Sunium; and the 
Διάκριοι or ὙὝπεράκριοι, the highlanders who inhabited the north- 
eastern district of Attica’. The first party were for an oligarchy, 
the last for a democracy, and the second for a mixture of the two 
forms of government®. The head of the democratical faction 
was Pisistratus, the son of Hippocrates, of the family of the 
Codrids, and related to Solon; he was born at Philaide, near 
Brauron, and therefore was by birth a Diacrian. Having ob- 
tained by an artifice the sovran power at Athens, he was expelled 
by a coalition of the other two factions. After a short time, 
however, Megacles, the leader of the Paralians, being harassed 
(περιελαυνόμενος") by the aristocratic faction, recalled Pisistratus 
and gave him his daughter in marriage. The manner of his 


ῥαψωδίαν. Welcker reads ἑκάστῳ τῶν θεῶν, and takes quite a different view of this 
Lares except 80 far as he agrees with us in referring it to the Brauronia. (Ep. Cycl. 
p- 391. 


1. See Arnold’s Thucydides, vol. I. p. 620. We think the fact that one of the classes 
in Attica was called the “" Hopletes,”’ points to a conquest in Attica in remote times by 
the Ionians. 


2. Herod. i. ὅθ. στασιαζόντων τῶν παράλων καὶ τῶν ἐκ τοῦ πεδίου ᾿Αθηναίων...... 
τῶν ὑπερακρίων Kpooras. 


3. Plutarch. Sol. xiii. p. 85. ἦν γὰρ τὸ μὲν τῶν Διακρίων γένουν δημοκρατικώτε- 
ρον, ὀλιγαρχικώτατον δὲ τὸ τῶν Ἰ]εδιέων, τρίτοι δὲ οἱ Tlapados μέσον τινὰ καὶ 
μεμιγμένον αἱρούμενοι πολιτείας τρόπον. Comp. Amold's note on Thucyd. ii. 59. 


4. Herod. i. 60. 
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return is of the greatest importance in reference to our present 
object. ‘*‘ There was a woman,” says Herodotus, “ οὗ the Pea- 
nian Deme, whose name was Phya: she was nearly four cubits in 
stature, and was in other respects comely to look upon. Having 
equipped this woman in a complete suit of armour they placed 
her in a chariot, and having taught her beforehand how to act 
her part in the most dignified manner possible, (καὶ xpoodEavres 
σχῆμα οἷόν τι ἔμελλε εὐπρεπέστατον φαίνεσθαι ἔχουσα") they 
drove to the city.” He adds, that they sent heralds before her, 
who, when they got to Athens, told the people to receive with good 
will Pisistratus, whom Athena herself honoured above all men, 
and was bringing back from exile to her own Acropolis. Now 
we must recollect who were the parties to this proceeding. In 
the first place, we have Megacles, an Alcmsonid, and therefore 
connected with the worship of Bacchus”; moreover, he was the 
father of the Alcemzon, whose son Megacles married Agarista 
the daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon, and had by her Cleis- 
thenes, the Athenian demagogue, who is said to have imitated his 
maternal grandfather in some of the reforms which he introduced 
into the Athenian constitution*®. One of the points which Hero- 
dotus mentions in immediate connexion with Cleisthenes’ imitation 
of his grandfather is his abolition of the Homeric rhapsodes at 
Sicyon, and his restitution of the Tragic Choruses to Bacchus. 
May we not also conclude that Megacles the elder was not in- 
different to the policy of the father of his grandson’s wife in this 
respect? The other party was Pisistratus, who was, as we have 
said, born near Brauron, where rhapsodic recitations were 
connected with the worship of Bacchus; the strong hold of his 
party was the Tetrapolis, which contained the town of Oenoé‘, 
to which, and not to the Beeotian town of the same name, 
we refer the traditions with regard to the introduction of the 
worship of Bacchus into Attica>: his party doubtless included 


1. See the passages quoted by Ruhnken on Timeus, sub v. σχηματιζόμενος 
(p- 245-6) to which ald add t. Resp. Ρ. 577. A. ἐκπλήττεται ὑπὸ τῆς τῶν τυραννι- 
κῶν προστάσεωτ ἣν ρος τοὺς ἕξω σχηματίζονται. reese. ἐν οἷς μάλιστα γυμνὸς ἂν 


ὀφθείη τῆς τραγικῆς TKEUHS. 
2. See Welcker's Nachtrag, p. 250 
3. Herod. v. 67. ταῦτα ce, δοκέειν ἐμοὶ, ἐμιμέετο ὁ Κλ. οὗτος Tov ἑωυτοῦ 


μητροπάτορα, Κλ. τὸν Σικνῶνος τύραννον. Κλεισθένης Ὑαρ...... ῥαψδοὺς ἔπαυσε 
ἐν Σικνῶνι ἀγωνίζεσθαι τῶν ‘Opnpeiov éwiwy εἵνεκα. 


4. See the passages quoted by Elmsley on the Heracl. 8]. 
5. The Demce of Semachus was also in that part of Attica. 
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the Aégicores, (who have indeed been considered as identical with 
the Diacrians',) and these we have seen were the original posses- 
sors of the worship of Bacchus: finally, there was a mask of 
Bacchus at Athens, which was said to be a portrait of Pisis- 
tratus*; so that upon the whole there can be little doubt of the 
interest which he took in the establishment of the rites of the 
®gicores as a part of the state religion. With regard to the 
actress, Phya, we need only remark that she was a garland-seller’, 
and therefore, as this trade was a very public one, could not 
easily have passed herself off upon the Athenians for a goddess. 
The first inference which we shall draw from a combination of 
these particulars is, that the ceremony attending the return of 
Pisistratus was to all intents and purposes a dramatic representa- 
tion* of the same kind with that part of the Eumenides of 
Xschylus, in which the same goddess Athena is introduced in ὦ 
chariot, recommending to the Athenians the maintenance of the 
Areopagus’. 

Before we make any further use of the facts which we 
have alluded to, it will be as well to give some account of 
the celebrated contemporary of Pisistratus to whom the inven- 
tion of Greek Tragedy has been generally ascribed. Thespis 
was born at Icarius®, a Diacrian deme’, at the beginning of 
the sixth century B.C*. His birth-place derived its name, 
according to the tradition, from the father of Erigone’, and 
had always been a seat of the religion of Bacchus, and the 
origin of the Athenian Tragedy and Comedy has been confi- 


1. See Wachsmuth, i. 1, p. 229. Armold’s Thucydides, p. 659—60. 


2. dwov καὶ τὸ ᾿Αθήνησι τοῦ Διονύσον πρόσωπον éxelvov tives φασιν eixova. 


Atheneus, xii. p. 533. C. 
3. στεφανόπαλις δὲ ἦν. Athen. xiii. p. 609. C. 


4. Solon (according to Plutarch, c. xxx.) applied the term ὑποκρίνεσθαι to another 
of the artifices of Pisistratus. Diogen. Laert. Solon i. says, θέσπιν ἐκώλυσεν (ὁ Σόλων) 
τραγωῳδιάς ἄγειν τε καὶ διδάσκειν ὡς ἀνωφελὴ THY Ψευδολογίαν. ὅτ᾽ viv Πεισίστρατος 
ἑαυτὸν κατέτρωσεν ἐκεῖθεν μὲν ἔφη ταῦτα φῦναι. 

5. This seems to be nearly the view taken of this: pageant by Mr Thirlwall, 
Hist. of (irecce, Vol. II. p. 60. Mr Keightley is inclined to conjecture from the 
meaning of the woman's name (Phya—-sizc) that the whole is a myth. 

6. Suidas, Θέσπες, ᾿Ικαρίον πόλεως ᾿Αττικῆς. 

7. Ἰκαΐκα, on the the Demi of Attica, p. 194. 

8 Bentley fixes the time of Thespis’ first exhibition, at 536. B.C. 


η. Steph. Byz. baapia. Hygin. Fab. 180. Ov. Met. vi. P20. 
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dently referred to the drunken festivals of the place’: indeed 
it is not improbable that the name itself may point to the 
old mimetic exhibitions which were common there’. Thespis 
is stated to have introduced an actor for the sake of resting 
the Dionysian chorus*. This actor was generally, perhaps 
always, himself. He invented a disguise for the face by 
means of a pigment prepared from the herb pursiain, and 
afterwards constructed a linen mask, in order, probably, that 
he might be able to sustain more than one character®. He 
is also said to have introduced some important alterations into 
the dances of the chorus, and his figures were known in the 
days of Aristophanes’. These arc almost all the facts which 
we know respecting this celebrated man. It remains for us 
to examine them. It appears, then, that he was a contem- 
porary of Pisistratus and Solon. He was a Dhiacrian, and 
consequently a partizan of the former; we are told too that 
the latter was violently opposed to him‘. He was an Icarian, 
and therefore by his birth a worshipper of Bacchus. He was 
an ὑποκριτής : and from the subjects of his recitations it would 
appear that he was also a rhapsode*; here we have again the 
union of Dionysian rites with rhapsodical recitations which 
we have discovered in the Brauronian festival. But he went 
a step farther: his rhapsode, or actor, whether himself, or 
another person, did not confine his speech to mere narration ; he 
addressed it to the chorus, which carried on with him by 
means of its coryphei, a sort of dialogue. The chorus stood 
upon the steps of the thymele, or altar of Bacchus, and in 
order that he might address them from an equal elevation, 


1. Athen. ii. p. 40. ἀπὸ μέθης καὶ ἡ Tit κωμωδίας καὶ ἡ τῆς τραγωδίας εὕρεσις 
ἐν ᾿ἱκαρίω τῆς Αττικῆς εὑρέθη. 

3. See Welcker, Nachtrag. p. 322. 

3. Ὕστερον δὲ θέσπις ἕνα ὑποκριτὴν ἐξεῦρεν ὑπὲρ τοῦ διαναπαύεσθαι τὸν χορόν. 

Laért. Plat. Ixvi- 

4. Plutarch, Sol. xxix. ὁ Σόλων ἐθεάσατο τὸν θέσπιν αὑτὸν ὑποκρινόμενον 
Ἰοσπερ ἐθος ἣν τοῖς παλαίοϊς. See also, Arist. Rhet. iii. 1. and Liv. vii. 2. 

5. Welcker, Nachtrag. p. 271. Thirlwall‘’s History of Greece, vol. II. p. 126. 

6. Aristoph. Vesp. 1479. 

7. Plutarch. Sol. xxix. xxx. and p. 40. note 4. 

8. The names of some of his plays nave come down to us: mey are 
ἼΛλκηστις, Πενθεύς, Φορβας, ᾿Ιερεῖς, ᾿Ηΐθευι. Ciruppe must have fi his ue 
position that Ulysses was the subject of a play of Thespis, (.friadac, p. 129.) on a 
snisunderstanding of Plut. Sol. xxx. in which he was preceeded by Schneider. (de 
Originibus Trag. (ir. p. 96.) 
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he was placed upon a table (ededs)', which was thus the 
predecessor of the stage, between which and the thymele in 
later times there was always an intervening space. The waggon 
of Thespis, of which Horace writes, must have arisen from 
some confusion between this standing-place for the actor and 
the waggon of Susarion*. Themistius tells us that he in- 
vented a prologue and a rhesis®. The former must have been 
the procemium which he spoke as exarchus of the Dithyramb; 
the latter the dialogue between himself and the chorus, by 
means of which he developed some myth relating to Bacchus 
or some other deity*. Lastly, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that Thespis did not confine his representations to his 
native deme, but exhibited at Athens?. 

From a comparison of these particulars respecting Thespis 
with the facts which we have stated in connexion with the 
first return of Pisistratus to Athens, 'we shall now be able to 
deduce some further inferences. It appears then, that a near 
approximation to the perfect form of the Greek Drama took 
place in the time of Pisistratus: all those who were concerned 
in bringing it about were -Diacrians, or connected with the 
worship of Bacchus: the innovations were either the results 
or the concomitants of an assumption of political power by a 
caste of the inhabitants of Attica, whose tutelary god was 
Bacchus, and were in substance nothing but an union of the 
old choral worship of Bacchus, with an offshoot of the rhap- 
sodical recitations of the old epopeists’. 


1. See Welcker, Nachtrag. p. 248. We think that the joke of Diczxopolis, 
(Arist. Acharn. 355. seqq.) is an allusion to this practice. Solon mounted the herald’s 
bema, when he recited his verses to the people. (V. Plut.c. 8.) 

2. See Welcker, Nachtrag. p. 247. Gruppe says quaintly, but, we think, justly ; 
(Ariadne, p. 122.) “It is clear enough that the waggon of Thespis cannot well con- 
sist with the festal choir of the Dionysia; and, in fact, this old coach, which has 
been fetched from Horace only, must be shoved back again into the lumber-room.” 
The words of Horace are, (A. P. 275. 7.) 

Ignotum tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis 
Que canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora. 

3. p. 316. Hard. θέσπις δὲ πρόλογόν τε καὶ ῥῆσιν ἐξεῦρεν. 

4. This is the sense which the word ῥῆσις bears in Hom. Odyss. xxi. 290. 1. 
αὗταρ ἀκούεις 

ἡμετέρων μύθων καὶ ῥήσιος. 
See Welcker, Nachtr. p. 269. The invention of the ῥῆσις seems also to be referred 
to by Aristotle when he says, (Poet. c. 4.) λέξεως δὲ γενομένης. 


5. Nachtrag. p. 254. 
6. The conclusions of Gruppe are so nearly, in effect, the same as ours, and so 
well expressed, that we think it right to lay them before our readers (Ariadne, p. 127). 
“ Thespis 
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We can understand without any difficulty, why Pisistratus 
should encourage the religion of his own people, the Diacrians 
or /Egicores; and why Solon, who thought he had given the 
lower orders power enough’, should oppose the adoption of 
their worship as a part of the religion of the state; for in 
those days the religion and the privileges of a caste rose and 
fell together. It might, however, be asked why Pisistratus 
and his party, who evidently in their incroachments on the 
power of the aristocracy adopted in most cases the policy of 
the Sicyonian Cleisthenes, should in this particular have de- 
viated from it so far as to encourage the rhapsodes, whom 
Cleisthenes on the contrary sedulously put down on account 
of the great predilection of the aristocracy for the Epos’. 
This deserves and requires some additional explanation. Pisis- 
tratus was not only a Diacrian or goat-worshipper: he was 
also a Codrid, and therefore a Neleid, nay, he bore the name 
of one of the sons of his mythical ancestor, Nestor; he might, 
therefore, be excused for feeling some sort of aristocratical 
respect for the poems which described the wisdom and valour 
of his progenitors. Besides, he was born in the deme Philaide, 
which derived its name from Philus, one of the sons of Ajax, 
and he reckoned Ajax also among his ancestors; this may have 
induced him to desire a public commemoration of the glories 
of the Mantide, just as the Athenians of the next century 
looked with delight and interest at the Play of Sophocles’: 
and we have little doubt but he heard in his youth, parts of 


‘© Thespis developed from these detached speeches of the Choreute, especially when 

were longer than usual, a recitation by an actor in the form of a narrative ; 
ἃ recitation, and not a song. Thespis, however, was an inhabitant of Attica, an 
Athenian, and as such stood in the middle, between the proper Ionians and the 
Dorians. The formation of the epos was the peculiar property of the former, of 
lyric poetry that of the latter. So long as Tragedy or the tragic choruses existed 
in the Peloponnese they were of a lyrical nature. In this form, with the Doric 
dialect and a lyrical accompaniment, they were transplanted into Attica; and here 
it was that Thespis first joined to them the Ionic element of narration, which, if 
not quite Ionic, had and maintained a relationship with the Ionic, even in the lan- 
πεν We may here remark, that all the old iambic pocts wrote strictly in the 
onic dialect. Welcker has clearly shewn this by examples in the case of Simonides of 
Amorgus. (See Rheinisch. Museum for 1835, p. 369.) 

1. Solon. Bach. p. 94. Anque μὲν yap ἔδωκα τύσον κράτος ὥσσον ἐπαρκεῖ. In 
not Niebuhr's translation of this line wrong? (Hist. Rom. vol. II. note 700.) Comp. 
-Eech. Agamemn. 370. 

ἔστω ἀπήμαντον ὥστε καπαρκεῖν εἴ πραπίξων λαχόντα. 
2. Wachsinuth, Hell. Alt. Il. 2, 389. 
3. See Rheinisch. Mus. for 1629, p. 62. 
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the Iliad recited at the neighbouring deme of Brauron’. If 
we add to this, that by introducing into a few passages of the 
Homeric poems some striking encomiums on his countrymen, 
he was able to add considerably to his popularity, and that 
it is always the policy of a tyrant to encourage literature’, 
we shall fully understand why he gave himself so much 
trouble about these poems in the days of his power®. Solon also 
greatly encouraged the rhapsodes, and shares with Pisistratus 
the honor of arranging the rhapsodies according to their 
natural and poetical sequence‘; we must not forget too, that 
Solon was one of those writers of gnomic poetry, whom we 
have considered as the successors of the Epopeists, and from 
whose writings the Attic Tragedians modelled their dialogue. 
Now we know that Pisistratus endeavoured, as far as was 
consistent with his own designs, to adopt the constitution of 
Solon, and always treated his venerable kinsman with deference 
and respect: may not a wish to reconcile his own plans with 
the tastes and feelings of the superseded legislator have operated 
with him as an additional reason for attempting to unite the 
old Epic element with the -rites of the Dionysian religion, 
which his political connexions compelled him to transfer from 
the country to the city? May not such a combination have 
been suggested by his early recollections of the Brauronia? 
did the genius of the Icarian plan the innovation and carry 
it into effect? or is the name Thespis a mere figment derived 
from the common epithet of the Homeric minstrel’, and im- 

1. See Nitzsch Indag. per Od. Interpol. prepar. p. 37. Hist. Hom. p. 165. Welcker, 
Ep. Cycl. p. 393. 

2. See the remarks of Machiavelli, at the head of this chapter. \ 


3. Quis doctior iisdem illis temporibus, aut cujus eloquentia litteris instructior fuisse 
traditur, quam Pisistrati? qui primus Homeri libros, confusos antes, sic disposuisse 
dicitur ut nunc habemus. Cicer. de Orat. iii. 34. 

Πεισίστρατος ἔπη τὰ 'Ὁμήρον διεσπασμένα τε καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ μνημονευόμενα 
ἠθροίζετο. Pausan. vii. 26. p. 594. 

Ὕστερον Πεισίστρατος συναγαγὼν ἀπέφηνε τὴν ᾿Ιλιάδα καὶ τὴν ᾿Οδύσσειαν. 
/Elian. V. Ἡ. xiii. 14. 

See also Joseph. c. Apion. 1, 2.—Liban. Panegyr. in Julian. t. J. p. 170. Reiske. 
Suidas v. “Ὅμηρος, and Eustath, Ῥ. 5. 


4. Comp. Diog. Sol. I. 57, with Ps. Plat. Hipparch. p. 228, B. 
5. Hom. Od. i. 328. 


τοῦ δ᾽ ὑπερωϊόθεν φρεσὶ σύνθετο θέσπιν ἀοιδὴν 
κούρη ἱκαρίοιο. 








viii. 498 
ω Ld ’ 4, ν ‘ 9 ae 
ὡς ἄρα tot πρόφρων θεὸς wowace θέσπιν ἀοιδήν. 
\vil. 385. 
ἢ καὶ θέσπιν “οιδόν, 0 κεν τέρπησιν αείδων. 


Sec 
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plying nothing more in its connexion with the history of the 
Drama, than that it arose from a combination such as we 
have described? These questions we cannot answer with any 
degree of certainty, and must leave the decision to the judgment 
of the reader. 

But whatever cause we may assign for the union of the 
rhapsody with the cyclic chorus, it is quite certain that it did 
take place in the time of Pisistratus. Now it was not exactly 
the Homeric rhapsody that was combined with the Dithyramb; 
that was recited by itself on the proper occasion; that is to 
say, generally at the Panathenea: the Homeric metre was 
not so well suited for dialogue as the Iambic which Archi- 
lochus had framed from it. Recitations of gnomic verses in 
this metre were, as we have already seen, common: and what 
metre could be better adapted than this, which so nearly ap- 
proached the language of ordinary life, for an interchange of 
sentiments between the actor and the exarchi of the chorus, 
or for a narration of the crime and punishment of Pentheus, 
or the trials of Pelias? The Thespian rhapsode, then, spoke 
in lambics, and though Aristotle says' that Tragedy was 
originally extemporaneous, (αὐτοσχεδιαστική) we confess our 
utter inability to understand how this could be the case in 
the literal sense of the word. We feel convinced that the 
speeches of the exarchi were, however short, in verse, and as 
we have no account of actual improvisation among the an- 
cient Greeks, we must conclude that these speeches of the 
exarchi were originally off-hand effusions, unconnected with 
one another, which each of the leaders had composed for him- 
self, and learned off by heart, as Solon did in the case to which 
we have more than once alluded. At all events the Tragedies 
of Thespis were not extemporaneous, if there is any truth in 
what Donatus tells us of their being committed to writing: 
and this we are much inclined to believe. Bentley’s attempt 
to prove the spuriousness of the lines which are quoted from 


See Buttmann’s Lexilogus, I. p. 166. It was very common to invent names for 
persons from their actions, or tor persons to change their own names g to 
their profession. Thus Helen is called the daughter of Nemesis, Arion the son of 
Cycleus, and Tisias changed his name into Stesichorus, by which alone he is known 
at the present day, (see Clinton's F. H. vol. I. p. δ.) so that Thespis may even be 
an assumed name 


1. Poet. c. iv. 
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Thespis by Plutarch and Julius Pollux, is very like begging 
the question. He assumes, (and it is a mere assumption, for 
there is nothing in the passages which he quotes to prove it) 
that the plays of Thespis were satyrical and ludicrous, and 
then, because some lines quoted from Thespis by Plutarch 
have a serious and moral tone, he concludes that they cannot 
have been written by him. Similarly, because the play from 
which Pollux quotes was evidently from its title a Tragedy, he 
at once denies its genuineness on the same ill-based hypothesis. 
A good deal might be said in favour of the authenticity of 
the lines quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, but the defence 
of them would involve us in discussions on the Greek alphabet 
and the antiquity of inscriptions which would be foreign to 
our present subject. The two other quotations, especially that 
from Plutarch, have internal evidence in their favour. The 
latter is pervaded by the same spirit which we see in the 
gnomic Iambics of Simonides the elder, whom we suppose to 
have been one of the models which Thespis proposed to him- 
self. The forgeries of Heraclides Ponticus are themselves no 
slight proof of the originally serious character of the Thespian 
Drama, for if his contemporaries had really believed that 
Thespis wrote nothing but ludicrous plays, a scholar of 
Aristotle would hardly have attempted to impose upon the 
public with a set of plays, altogether different in style and 
title from those of the author on whom he wished to pass 
them off. The fact is, that the choral plays from which the 
Thespian Drama was formed were satyrical, for the Dithy- 
ramb in the improved form which it received from Arion was 
performed by a chorus of satyrs’: and there is little doubt 
that Thespis may have been a satyric poet before he was 
a Tragedian, in the more modern sense of the word: but 
we cannot think with Vico? and other writers, that he or 

1. Suidas, Apiwov—Acyera:—cBipaufov acat—xal σατύρους εἰσενεγκεῖν ἔμμετρα 
λέγοντας. We are inclined to agree with Schneider, (de Orig. Nag. Gr. p. 56.) that 
Thespis, in the earlier form of his Drama, sometimes represented the god Bacchus 
himself —“haud dubie Bacchum repreesentabat facta ejus imitans voce et corpore.”’ 
We add that Bacchus is invoked as ἔξαρχος by the chorus of Bacchanalians in 
Eurip. (Bacch. 141), and it was as the exarchus of the Dithyramb that Thespis was 


an actor. 

2. Vico uses very strong language in speaking of the Drama of Thespis and 
Anfione, as he calls Arion. He says, ΜΝ; other things, “La satira serbé quest" 
eterna propicta con la qual ella nacque di dir villanic ed ingiuric. (Scienz. Nuova, 
iii. p. 39.) 
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any other dithyrambic poet ever indulged in coarse jokes, 
low buffooneries, and insulting language; or with Bentley, that 
‘‘his Tragedies were nothing but droll.” On the contrary, 
we are convinced that the fact stated by Suidas, that Sophocles 
wrote ‘On the chorus” against Thespis and Cheerilus, proves 
that their performances could not have been altogether different 
from his’. Nor can any argument against the Tragic cha- 
racter of Thespis be derived from the lines at the end of the 
‘‘Wasps” of Aristophanes; for ὀρχεῖσθαι is used to signify 
acting in general. Thus Telestes, A@schylus’ actor, is said 
to have expressed by dancing the character of Eteocles, in 
the ‘Seven against Thebes’.” 

With regard to the statement of Suidas, that Phrynichus 
was the first who introduced women on the stage (πρῶτος 
γυναικεῖον πρόσωπον εἰσήγαγεν). which Bentley, perhaps pur- 
posely, mistranslates, it is no reason for concluding that Thes- 
pis never wrote a tragedy called Alcestis, for it would have 
been perfectly easy to handle that subject in the Thespian 
manner, that is, with more narrative than dialogue, without the 
introduction of Alcestis herself. Indeed we cannot conceive 
how she could be introduced as talking to the chorus, and 
there was no other actor for her to talk with. 

Of course, there could be no theatrical contests in the days 
of Thespis*: but the dithyrambic contests seem to have been 
important enough to induce Pisistratus to build a temple in 
which the victorious choragi might offer up their tripods‘, a 
practice which the victors with the tragic chorus subsequently 


adopted. 


1. Welcker, Nachtrag, p. 260. 

2. Do. 266, 7. Athen. i. p. 21. ἡ. καὶ Τέλεσις δὲ ἡ Τελέστης, ὁ ὀρχηστοδιδάσ- 
καλος πολλὰ ἐξεύρηκε σχήματα ἄκρως ταῖς χερσὶ τα λεγόμενα δεικνυούσαις.......-. 
᾿Ἀλριστοκλῆς γοῦν φησιν ὅτι Τελέστης ὁ Αἰσχύλου ὀρχηστὴς οὕτως ἣν τεχνίτης ὥστε 
ἐν τῷ ὀρχεῖσθαι τοὺς Ἑπτὰ ἐπὶ Θήβας φανερὰ ποιῆσαι ra πράγματα δι ὀρχήσεως. 

3. Plutarch Sol. xxix. 

4. Πύθιον. ἱερὸν ᾿Απόλλωνος ᾿Αθηνῃσιν ὑπὸ Πεισιστράτου yeyovos’ εἰς 6 τοὺς 
τρίποδας ἐτίθεσαν οἱ τῷ κυκλίῳ χορῷ νικήσαντες τα Θαργήλια. Photius. Comp. 
Thucyd. ii. 15. vi. 54. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE PROPER CLASSIFICATION OF GREEK PLAYS. 
ORIGIN OF COMEDY. 


The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, 
scene individable, or poem unlimited. For the law of writ and the law of liberty 


these are the only men. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is generally stated that there were three kinds of Greek 
Plays, and three only—Tragedy, Comedy, and the Satyrical 
Drama. It will be our endeavour in the following pages to 
examine this classification, and to see whether some better one 
cannot be proposed. With a view to this it will be proper to in- 
quire into the origin of the Comical and Satyrical Dramas, just 
as we have already investigated the origin of Tragedy, and to 
consider how far the Satyrical Drama differed from or agreed 
with either the Tragedy or Comedy of the Greeks. 

The word Tragedy—rpaywoia—is derived of course from 
the words τράγος and ῳδή. The former word is a synonym for 
aatupos'; the goat-eared attendant of Dionysus is called by the 
name of the animal which he resembled, just as the shepherd or 
goatherd was called by the name of the animal which he tended, 
and whose skin formed his clothing’. ‘I'payywota is therefore not 
the song of a goat, because a goat was the prize of it; but a song 
accompanied by a dance performed by persons in the guise of 


1. Hesych. Tpayous, σατύρου----δἰὰ τὸ τράγων ὦτα ἔχειν. Etym. Magn. ois 
ἑκάλουν Tpayous. 

2. The word Tityrus signifies, according to Servius, the leading ram of the flock : 
according to other authorities it means a goat: and some have cven supposed it to be 
another form of Satyrus. Sve the passages quoted by Miiller Dor. iv. ch. 6. ¢ 10. note(r). 
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Satyrs, consequently a satyric dance; and we have already shewn 
how Tragedy in its more modern sense arose from such per- 
formances. At first, then, Tragedy and the Satyric Drama were 
one and the same. When, however, the Tragedy of Thespis 
had firmly established itself, and Comedy was not yet intro- 
duced, the common people became discontented with the serious 
character of the new dramatic exhibitions, and missed the merri- 
ment of the country satyrs: at the same time they thought that 
their own tutelary deity was not sufficiently honored in per- 
formances which were principally taken up with adventures of 
other personages; in the end they gave vent to their dissatisfac- 
tion, and on more than one occasion the audience vociferously 
complained that the play to which they were admitted had 
nothing to do with Bacchus’. The prevalence of this feeling 
at length induced Pratinas of Phlius, who was a contemporary 
of éschylus, to restore the Tragic Chorus to the Satyrs, and 
to write Dramas which were indeed the same in form and mate- 
rials with the Tragedy, but the choruses of which were composed 
of Satyrs, and the dances pyrrhic instead of gymnopedic”. This 
is the Drama which has been considered by some as specifically 
different both from Tragedy and Comedy, but which was in fact 
only a subdivision of Tragedy, written always by Tragedians, 
and, we believe, seldom*® acted but along with Tragedies‘. 
We have already stated that the Comedy of the Greeks 
arose from the Phallic processions, just as their Tragedy did 
from the Dithyramb. Its progress, however, and its successive 


1. In his opening Symposiacal disquisition Plutarch thus speaks, Ὥσπερ οὖν, Φρυ- 
νίχον καὶ Αἰσχύλον τὴν τραγῳδίαν εἰς μύθουτ καὶ πάθη προαγόντων, ἐλέχθη" τὶ ταῦτα 
πρὸς τὸν Δόνυσον .--οὕτως ἔμοιγε πολλάκις εἰπεῖν παρέστη πρὸς τοὺς ἕλκοντας cit 
Ta σύμποσια τὸν κυριεύοντα.--"ὮὉ ἄνθρωπε, τὶ ταῦτα πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον ;—Sympos. 
i. 1. 

Zenobdius gives this explanation of the phrase Οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον :--- [ὧν χορῶν 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς εἰθισμένων διθύραμβον ἄδειν εἰς τὸν Διόνυσον, οἱ ποιηταὶ ὕστερον ἐκβάντες 
τὴς συνηθείας ταύτης Αἴαντας καὶ Κενταύρους γράφειν ἐπεχείρουν" “Ὅθεν οἱ θεώμενοι 
σκώπτοντες ἔλεγον, Οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον. Δία γοῦν τοῦτο τοὺς Σατύρους ὕστε- 
pow ἔδοξεν αὐτοῖς προεισάγειν, ἵνα μὴ δοκῶσιν ἐπιλανθάνεσθαι τοῦ θεοῦ. P. 40. 

in his explication of the same saymg, after mentioning the opinion by which 
it was referred to the alterations of Epigenes the Sicyonian, adds Βέλτιον δὲ οὕτω To 
πρόσθεν εἰς τὸν Διόνυσον γράφοντες. τούτοις ἠγωνίζοντο, ἅπερ καὶ Σατυρικὰ ἐλέ- 
ὕστερον δέ μεταβάντες εἰς τό τραγῳδίας γράφειν, κατὰ μικρὸν εἰς μύθους καὶ 
ἐτράπησαν, μηκέτι τοῦ Διονύσου μνημονεύοντετ᾽--ὅθεν Touro καὶ ἐπεφώνη- 

σαν. Kai Χαιμαιλέων ἐν τῷ περὶ θέσπιδος τὰ παραπλήσια ἱστορεῖ. 

2. Above p. 12. 

3. If Pratinas wrote only eighteen tragedies to thirty-two satyrical dramas, some 
of the latter must have been acted alone. See Welcker, Trilogie, p. 497-8. 

4. It has been plausibly conjectured that the Satyrical Drama, was originally acted 
before the Tragedy. Welck. Nachtr. p. 279. 
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advances from rudeness to perfection are involved in so much 
obscurity, that even Aristotle is unable to tell us any thing 
about it, but he is willing to concede that it was started in 
Sicily’, or primarily in Megaris’. And this appears very pro- 
bable, for not only was Susarion, who is generally admitted 
to have been the earliest comic poet*, a native of Tripodiscus 
in Megaris, but continual allusions are made in ancient writers‘ 
to the coarse humour of the Megarians and their strong turn 
for the ludicrous, qualities which they seem to have imparted 
to their Sicilian colonists. 

But whatever may have been the origin of the Greek 
Comedy, it is quite certain that it was a country festival : 
it was in fact the celebration of the vintage, when the country 
people went round from village to village, some in carts’, 
who uttered all the vile jests and abusive speeches with which 
the Tragedy of Thespis has been most unjustly saddled, 
others on foot, who bore aloft the Phallic emblem, and in- 
voked in songs Phales the comrade of Bacchus’. This custom 
of going round from village to village suggested the derivation 
of Comedy from κώμη, and Aristotle has been misled by his 
own learning into an apparent approbation of this, on many 
accounts, absurd etymology’. One reason which has _ been 
advanced in defence of this etymology is extraordinarily 
ridiculous. We are told® that the word cannot be derived 
from κῶμος, because one of the meanings of that word is 
ἡ μετ᾽ οἴνου won. This would scarcely be an argument if it 


1. Ai μὲν οὖν τῆς τραγῳδίας μεταβάσεις, καὶ δι᾽ ὧν ἐγένοντο, ov λελήθασιν. 
ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία, δία τὸ μὴ σπουδάζεσθαι ἐξ ἀρχῆς, ἔλαθε. Καὶ γὰρ χορὸν κωμῳδῶν 
ὀψέ ποτε ὁ ἄρχων ἔδωκεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐθελονταὶ ἧσαν᾽ ἤδη δὲ σχήματα τινα αὐτῆς ἐχού- 
σης, οἱ λεγόμενοι αὐτῆς ποιηταὶ μνημονεύονται" τὶς δὲ πρόσωπα ἀπέδωκεν, ἥ λόγους, 
ἡ πλήθη ὑποκριτῶν, καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα, ἠἡγνόηται. Τοῦ δὲ μύθους ποιεῖν ᾿Επίχαρμος 
καὶ Φόρμις ἡρξαν᾽ τὸ μὲν οὖν ἐξαρχῆς ἐκ Σικελίας ἦλθε. Ατίδιοι. Poet. v. 

2. Τῆς μὲν κωμωδίας οἱ Μεγαρεῖς, οἵ τε ἐνταῦθα, ὡς ἐπὶ τῆς wap’ αὑτοῖς 
δημοκρατίας γενομένης, καὶ οἱ ἐκ Σικελίας. Poet. iii. δ. 

3. Proleg. Aristoph. Kiist. p. xi. τὴν κωμῳδίαν ηὑρῆσθαί φασι ὑπὸ Σουσαρίανος. 

4. See Miiller’s Dorians, iv. 7. ¢ 1. 

5. Schol. Lucian. Ζεὺς τραγῳδός. (VI. p. 388. Lehmann.) ‘Ev τῇ ἑορτῇ τῶν 
Διονυσίων παρὰ τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις ἐπὶ ἁμαξῶν καθημένοι ἔσκωπτον ἀλλήλους καὶ ἐλοι- 
δοροῦντο πολλά. See the passages in Creuzer’s note on Lydus de Mens. p. 127. ed. 

ther. 

6. The reader will see these particulars in Aristoph. Acharn. 240, seqq. 

7. ποιούμενοι τὰ ὀνόματα σημεῖον. οὗτοι μὲν γὰρ (Πελοποννήσιοι) κώμας τὰς 
περιοικίδας καλεῖν “φασίν, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ δήμους. ὡς κωμωδοὺς, οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ κωμάζειν 
λεχθέντας ἀλλὰ τῇ κατὰ κῴμας πλάνη ἀτιμαζομένους ἐκ τοῦ ἄστεος. Poet. ς. iii. 


8. By Schneider. (de Orig. Com. p. 5.) 
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were the only signification of the word awpoy: but this is so 
far from being the case, that it is not even the primary or 
most usual meaning of the word. Kaos! signifies a revel 
continued after supper. It was a very ancient custom in 
Greece for young men, after rising from an evening banquet, 
to ramble about the streets to the sound of the flute or the 
lyre, and with torches in their hands: such a band of revellers 
was also called a κῶμος. Thus -Eschylus says", very forcibly, 
that the Furies, although they had drunk their fill of human 
blood in the house of the Pelopidw, and though it was now 
time that they should go out like a κώμος, nevertheless ob- 
stinately stuck to the house, and would not depart from it. 
Hence the word is used to denote any band or company. In 
a secondary sense, it signifies a song sung either by a con- 
vivial party or at the Bacchic feasts, (not merely in honor of 
the god, but also to ridicule certain persons) or lastly, by a 
procession in honor of a victor at the public games. By a 
still farther transition, κώμος is used for a song in general, 
and a peculiar flute tune, together with its corresponding dance, 
was known by this name. It was in the second sense of the 
word that the Bacchic reveller was called a xwuqdos, nainely, 
a comus-singer, according to the analogy of τραγῳδός, ἱλαρῳδός, 
&c., in which the first part of the compound refers to the 
performer, the second to the song, and as τραγῳδία signifies 
a song of satyrs, so κωμῳδία means a song of the comus. 
We think this view of the case is confirmed by the epithet 
ξύγκωμος, which Diceopolis applies to Phales as the com- 
panion of Bacchus’. 
The Phallic processions from which the old Comedy arose, 
seem to have been allowed in very early times in all cities, for 
Aristotle tells us that they still continued in many cities even 
in his time‘. But probably they soon became more common 
1. See Welcker in Jacob's edition of Philostratus, p. 202. The remarks in the 
text are an abstract of what he says on the signification of this word. He supposes, 
however, that κωμῳῶζός is derived from the secondary sense of the word, in which 
he agrees with Kanngiesser. (Kom. Biihn. p. 32.) 
2. Agamemnon. 1161. Wellauer. 
καὶ μὴν πεπωκώς Ὑ ws θρασύνεσθαι πλέον 
βροτεῖον αἷμα κώμος ἐν δόμοις μένει 
δύσπεμπτος ἔξω συγγόνων ᾿Ἐριννύων. 

.. <Acharn. 265. Φαλῆς, ἑταῖρε Βακχίον, 
ξύγκωμε. 


4. ta φαλλικα α ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἐν πολλαῖν τῶι πόλεων ξιαμένει νομιζόμενα. 
Aristot. Poet. c. iv. 
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in the country, which was their natural abode; and if a 
modern scholar' is right in concluding from the words of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes’, that there were two sorts of Phallic 
processions, the one public, the other private, we cannot be- 
lieve that the private vintage ceremonies ever found their way 
into the great towns. Pasquinades of the coarsest kind seems 
to have formed the principal part of these rural exhibitions’, 
and this was probably the reason why Comedy was established 
at Athens in the time of Pericles; for the demagogues, wanting 
to invent some means of attacking their political opponents 
with safety, could think of no better way of effecting this 
than by introducing into the city the favorite country sports 
of the lower orders, and then it was, and not till then, that 
the performance of Comedies became, like that of Tragedies, 
a public concern‘. It appears from several passages that the 
comic chorus was originally unprovided with masks, but rubbed 
their faces over with wine lees as a substitute for that disguise’. 
The Tragedy and Comedy of the Greeks had, therefore, 
an entirely different origin. We must in the next place con- 
sider what were their distinctive peculiarities, how far they 
differed intrinsically, and whether any of the remaining Greek 
Plays cannot be considered as belonging strictly either to 
Tragedy or Comedy. We shall do this more satisfactorily, if 
we first set forth the definitions which have been given by 
Plato and Aristotle. Plato has rather alluded to, than ex- 
pressed, the distinction between Tragedy and Comedy in their 
most perfect form, but his slight remarks nevertheless strike 
at the root of the matter. Comedy, he considers*®, to be the 


1. Schneider. de Orig. Com. p. 14. 
2. Acharn. 243. (p. 775. 1. 32. Dind.) πεισθόντεε οὖν τοῖς ἡγγελμένοις of ᾿Αθη- 


vatot φάλλους ἰδιά καὶ δημοσίᾳ κατεσκεύασαν καὶ τούτοις ἐγέραιρον τόν θεόν. 

8. Platonius, περὶ διαφορᾶς κωμωδίων. Ὑποθέσεις μὲν γὰρ τῆς παλαιάς κωμω- 
duds ἦσαν αὗται τὸ στρατηγοῖς ἐπιτιμᾶν κιτ.λ. 

4. χορὸν κωμωδῶν ὀψέ ποτε ὅδωκεν ὁ ἄρχων. Aristotle. 

Gruppe labors under some extraordinary mistake in supposing (Ariadne, p. 123.) 
that Comedy was not originally connected with religion. 

&. Hence a Comedian is called τρυγωδόςε. It doen not appear that masks were 
always used even in the time of Aristophanes, who acted the part of Cleon in the 
Ἵππης without one. In later times, however, it was considered disreputable to go 
in any comas without a mask. Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 433. τοῦ xarapdrov Kupn- 
βίωνος ὃς ἐν ταῖς πομπαῖς ἄνευ τοῦ προσώπου κωμαζει. 

6. . vii. p. 817. ὅσα μὲν οὖν περὶ γέλωτα ἐστι παίγνια, ad δὴ κωμῳδίαν 
πάντες λέγομεν. ...... (6 τὸν μίμησις τοῦ καλλίστον καὶ ἀρίστον βίου ὅ δὴ φαμεν 
πάντες γε ὄντως εἶναε τραγωδίαν τὴν ἀληθεστάτην. The κάλλιστος καὶ ἄριστος 


βίος 
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generic name for all dramatic exhibitions which have a ten- 
dency to excite laughter; while Tragedy in the truest sense 
of the word, is an imitation of the noblest life, that is, of the 
actions of gods and heroes. As a definition, however, this 
account of Tragedy, although excellent as far as it goes, is 
altogether incomplete. Aristotle’s, on the other hand, is quite 
perfect. He makes the distinction, which Plato leaves to be 
inferred, between the objects of tragic and comic imitation, 
and adds to it the constituent characteristic of Tragedy, namely, 
that it effects by means of pity and terror the purgation of such 
passions’. Aristotle’s definition of Tragedy is so full and com- 
prehensive, that it has been adopted even by modern writers 
as a description of what modern Tragedy ought to be’; there 
is one particular, however, which he has not expressly stated, 
and which is due rather to the origin of Greek Tragedy than 
to its essence, we mean the necessity for a previous acquaint- 
ance on the part of the audience with the plot of the Tragedy: 
this it is which most eminently distinguishes the Tragedies of 
Sophocles from those of Shakspeare, and to this is owing the 
poetical irony with which the poet and the spectators handled 
or looked upon the characters in the piece*. Aristotle is sup- 
posed by his commentator Eustratius, to allude to this in a 
passage of the Ethics’: we are disposed to believe on the 
contrary, that he is referring to the different effects which 
events related in a Tragedy, as having taken place prior to 


Biot signifies the life of a man who is in the highest degree καλοκαγαθός, and this 
term exactly expresses the persons who figured in the plays of Eschylus and Sopho- 
cles; for, as Mr Thirlwall remarks, in his beautiful paper On the Irony of Sophocics, 
“None but or heroes could act any prominent in the Attic Tragedy.” 
Phil. Mus. IT. p. 493.) and this is perhaps the reason why Plato, in another 

Gorgias, p. 502. A.) talks of § σεμνὴ καὶ θαυμαστὴ ἡ τῆς τραγῳδίας ποίησις. 

Ἰ. ἡ δὲ κωμωδία ἐστίν, ὥσπερ εἴπομεν μίμησις. φαυλοτέρων μὲν ob μέντοι 
κατὰ πᾶσαν κακίαν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ αἰσχροῦ ἐστι τὸ γελοῖον μόριον. Poet. ς. v. ἔστεν 
οὖν τραγῳδία μίμησις πὶ wt σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας μέγεθος ἐχούσης 
δρώντων καὶ ov δι’ ἀπαγγελίας, δι᾿ ἐλέον καὶ φόβον περαίνουσα τὴν τοιούτων παθη- 
μάτων κάθαρσιν. Poet. c. vi. 

2. Hurd’s definition (On the Province of the Drama, p. 164.) is a mere copy 
of Aristotle. Schiller, who has a better right to declare cr cnthedré what , 
ought to be, than any writer of the last century, thus defines it: ‘‘That art whicl 
proposes to itself, as its especial object, the pleasure resulting from com rere. in 
called the Tragic Art in most comprehensive sense of the word.” Werke in 
einem Bande, p. 1176. 

3. See Mr Thirlwall's Essay “On the Irony of Sophocles.” 

4. 1.11]. ( 4. διαφέρει δὲ τῶν παθῶν ἕκαστον περὶ ζῶνται ἡ τελευτήσαντας 
συμβαίνειν πολὺ μᾶλλον ἡ τὰ παράνομα καὶ δεινὰ προυπάρχειν ταῖς τραγωδίαις ἢ 
πράττεσθαι. 
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the time of the events represented, and those events which 
are represented by action, produce on the minds of the spec- 
tators: for example, the calamities of C&dipus, when alluded 
to in the CEdipus at Colonus, do not strike us with so much 
horror as when they are represented in the Gidipus at Thebes. 

If however, all the prominent characters in the true Tra- 
gedy were gods or heroes, it follows that the [lepoai of 
FEschylus, and the Μιλήτου ἄλωσις and Poimaca of Phryni- 
chus, were not Tragedies in the truest sense’, and must be 
referred to the class of Histories, which exist in all countries 
where the Drama is much cultivated, as a subordinate species 
of Tragedy: the other Tragedies we may call myths or fables’, 
as distinguished from the true stories, to which they bore the 
same relation in the sub-division of Ionian literature, that the 
Epos bore to the history of Herodotus. 

In the course of time, another rib was taken from the side 
of the primary Tragedy, and Tragi-comedy sprung up under 
the fostering care of Euripides, which was probably the fore- 
runner of the ἱλαροτραγφῳδίαι of Rhinthon, Sopatrus, Sciras and 
Blesus*®. One old specimen of this kind of play, remains to us 
in the "Λλκηστις of Euripides, which was performed as the Sa- 
tyrical Drama of a Tragic Trilogy, 438 B. c., and we are in- 
clined to consider the Orestes as another of the same sort*. It 
resembled the regular Tragedy in its outward form, but contained 
some comic characters, and always had a happy termination. 

Of the Satyrical Drama we have already spoken: we can- 
not, however, quit the subject of Tragedy, and its subordinate 


1. Niebuhr, Hist. Rome, vol. I. note 1150. ‘The Destruction of Miletus by 
Phrynichus and the Persians of AEschylus, were plays that drew forth all the manly 
feelings of bleeding or exulting hearts, and not tragedies: for these the Greeks, before 
the Alexandrian age, took their plots solely out of mythical story. 11 was essential 
that their contents should be known before hand; wheress the stories of Hamlet and 
Macbeth were unknown to the spectators: at present, parts of them might be moulded 
into Tragedies like the Greek; that is, if a Sophocles were to rise up.”’ 

2. The words of Suidas quoted above, appear to allude to this distinction, κατὰ 
μικρὸν els μυθους καὶ ἱστοριας ἐτράπησαν. 

3. Miiller’s Dor. iv. ch. 7. § 6. 

4. In an argument to the Alcestis, published from a Vatican MS. (No. 909.) 
by Dindorf in 1834, we find the following words. Τὸ ὀρᾶμα ἐποιήθη iF, ἐδιδάχθη 
ἀπὶ TAauxivou ἄρχοντος τὸ λ' πρῶτος ἦν Σοφοκλῆς, δεύτερος Ἐὐριπίδης Κρήσσαις, 
᾿Αλκμαιῶνι τῶ διὰ Ψωφῖδος, Τηλέφω, ᾿Αλκηστίδι. τὸ δέ δρᾶμα κωμικωτέραν ἔχει τὴν 
κατασκυήν. The last sentence is a repetition in effect of the ‘statement in Co- 
penhagen argument, (Matthia, vii. p. 214.) On the date sce Welcker, Rheinisch. Mus. 
for 1835, p. 508. Clinton, F. H. vol. I. p. 424. 
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forms, without noticing a play called Εἵλωτες οἱ ἐπὶ Ταινάρῳ, 
which was, according to Herodian', a satvrical drama. This 
statement has occasioned some difficulties. It has been asked?, 
were the Helots, who doubtless composed the chorus, dressed 
up like satyrs, or mixed up with satyrs? But if it was a 
Satyrical Drama, what mythological subject is reconcileable with 
a chorus of Helots? and on the same supposition, how could 
the comedian Eupolis, to whom Athenzus’ ascribes the play, 
have been its author, for a trespass by a comedian on the 
domains of the Tragic muse, to whom the Satyrical Drama 
belonged, was, especially in those times, something quite unheard 
of? There is, it must be admitted, some difficulty in this, 
and principally in regard to the last question. The Helots, 
with their dresses of goatskin or sheepskin, and their indecent 
dances in honour of Bacchus, were very fit substitutes for 
the satyrs, and it is quite possible to conceive that a Diony- 
sian myth might be represented in a plav. the chorus of 
which consisted of Helots. From the statement, however, 
that Eupolis was the author, and from the purely comic and 
criticizing tone of one of the fragments‘, we are disposed to 
conclude that Herodian is mistaken in calling it a satyrical 
drama, and that he has been misled by the resemblance be- 
tween the guise of the Helots, and that of the Satvrs, whereas 
the play was a regular comedy with a political reference, 
perhaps, not unlike the \axecaiuoves of the same author. 

The Comedy of the Greeks admits of subdivision into three 
species, or rather three successive variations in form, which are 
generally distinguished as the Old, the Middle, and the New 
Comedy. The Old Comedy was, as we have already seen, the 
result of a successful attempt to give to the waggon-jests of the 
country comus a particular and a political bias. Its essence, or 
to use the words of Vico, its eterna propieta was personal satire. 
Not merely the satire of description, the abuse of words; but the 
satire of representation. The object of popular dislike was not 
merely called, a coward, a villain, a rogue, or a fool, but he was 


1. See Eustathius on Iliad ii. p. 297. 

2. By Miiller in Ws fir cime Ar? Dearer waren ον Hebten™ 2) Nicbubr’s 
Rhein. Mus. IIT. p. 488. 

3. IV. p. 138. 

4. In Athen. xiv. p. 38. 
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exhibited on the stage doing everything contemptible and suffer- 
ing every thing ludicrous. Upon this stock the mighty genius of 
Aristophanes grafted his own Pantagruelism, which has in every 
age since the days of its reproducer Rabelais, found in some 
European country, and in some form or other, a more or less 
adequate representative,—Cervantes, Quevedo, Butler, Swift, 
Sterne, Voltaire, Jean Paul, or the author of “the Doctor.” It 
is difficult, perhaps impossible, to draw a clearly defined line of 
demarcation between the writers of the Old and the Middle 
Comedy. We cannot say that this author was an old comedian ; 
that a middle comedian: they may have been both, as Aristo- 
phanes certainly was, if the criterion was the absence or presence 
of a Parabasis’, or speech of the chorus in which the audience 
are addressed in the name of the poet, and without in many cases 
any reference to the subject of the play. Nor will the proper 
interpretation of the law περὶ τοῦ μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν" enable 
us to distinguish between the comedians as belonging to one class 
or the other. As to the comedies themselves, however, we may 
safely conclude on the authority of Platonius, that the Middle 
Comedy was a form of the old, but differed from it in three par- 
ticulars: it had no chorus, and therefore no parabasis,—this 
deviation was occasioned by the inability of the impoverished 
state to furnish the comic poets with choragi: living characters 
were not introduced on the stage,—this was owing to the want of 
energy produced by the temporary subversion of the democracy : 
as a consequence of both these circumstances, the objects of its 


l. Ta tas παραβάσεις οὐκ ὄχοντα ἐδιδάχθη ἐξουσίας ἀπὸ τοὺ δήμου μεθισταμένης 
καὶ ὀλιγαρχίας κρατούσης. Platonius. ith regard to the attempt of Meineke 
(Question. Scenice. Sp. ili. p. 50.) to prove that Antiphanes was a new comic poet, 
because he mentioned the ματτύη (Athen. xiv. p. 662. ΒΝ we may remark, that the 
word cannot be used as a criterion to enable us to distinguish between two schools of 
comedians, for it is mentioned by Nicostratus, the son of Aristophanes, (see Clinton 
in Phil. Mus. I. p. 560.) and dainty was not unknown to Aristophanes himself, 
who uses the word ματτνολοιχός. (Nub. 451.) 


2. Mr Clinton, in the Introduction to the second volume of his Fasti Hellenici, 
(p. xxxvi. &c.) has shown that the generally received idea, which would distinguish 
the Middle from the Old Comedy by its abstinence from personal satire, is completely 
at variance wiih the fragments still extant; and that the celebrated law—rov un ὀνο- 
μαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν riva—simply forbade the introduction of any individual on the stage 
by name as one of the dramatis persona. This prohibition, too, might be evaded by sup- 
pressing the name and identifying the individual by means of the mask, dress, and ex- 
ternal appearance alone. ‘This law, then, when limited to its proper sense, is by no 
means inconsistent with a great degree of comic liberty, or with those animadversions upon 
eminent names with which we find the comic poets actually to abound,”’ (Fast. Hell. p. 
XLii.). The date of the law is uncertain; probably about Β. ς. 404, during the govern- 
ment of the Thirty. 
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ridicule were literary rather than political. If, therefore, we 
were called upon to give to the Old and Middle Comedy their 
distinctive appellations, we should call one Caricature, and the 
other Criticism, and if we wished to illustrate the difference by 
modern instances, we should compare the former to the Lampoon, 
the latter to the Review. The New Comedy commenced, as is 
well known, in the time of Alexander, and we can see in Plautus 
and Terence, who translated or imitated the Greek writers of this 
class, satisfactory specimens of the nature of this branch of 
Comedy. It corresponded as nearly as possible to our own 
Comic Drama, especially to that of Farquhar and Congreve, 
which Charles Lamb calls the Comedy of Manners, and Hurd 
the Comedy of Character. It arose in all probability from an 
union of the style and tone of the Euripidean dialogue, with the 
subjects and characters of the later form of the Middle Comedy. 

It is not our intention to speak of the dramas and quasi- 
dramas of a later age: it may, however, be of some assistance to 
the student, if we subjoin a general tabular view of the rise 
and progress of the proper Greek Drama. 


CHAPTER V 


ON THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


SECTION I. 


CHGERILUS, PHRYNICHUS, AND PRATINAS. 


Use begets Use. 
GuEssEs aT Truru. 


As soon as Tragedy had once established itself in Greece, 
it made very rapid advances to perfection. According to the 
received dates, the first exhibition of Thespis preceded by ten 
years only the birth of Aischylus, who in his younger days con- 
tended with the three immediate successors of the Icarian. 
Cueritus began to represent plays in the 64th Ol. 523 B.c.! 
and in 499 B.c. contended for the prize with Pratinas and 
Eschylus. It is stated that he contended with Sophocles also, 
but the difference in their ages renders this exceedingly improba- 
ble, and the mistake may easily have arisen from the way in which 
Suidas mentions the book on the chorus which Sophocles wrote 
against him and Thespis’. It would seem that Tragedy had not 
altogether departed from its original form in his time, and that 
the chorus was still satyric, or tragic in the proper sense of the 


1. Χοιρίλος, ᾿Αθηναῖος, τραγικός, ξδ΄ ὀλυμπιάδι καθεὶς εἰς ἀγῶνας καὶ ἐδίδαξε μὲν 
ὁράματα πεντήκοντα καὶ ρ΄. ἐνίκησε δὲ ιγ΄. Suidas. 
2. See Nike’s Cherilus, p. 7. Suidas. Σοφοκλὴς ἔγραψε λόγον καταλογάδην 


περὶ Tov χοροῦ πρὸς Θέσπιν καὶ Χοιρίλον ἀγωνιζόμενος. 
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word’. He is said to have written 150 pieces‘, but no fragments 
have come down to us. The disparaging remarks of Hermeas 
and Proclus do not refer to him, but to his Samian namesake’, 
and he is mentioned by Alexis‘ in such goodly company, that we 
cannot believe that his poetry was altogether contemptible. One 
of his plays was called the Alopé, and it appears to have been of 
a strictly mythical character’. Some improvements in theatrical 
costume are ascribed to him by Suidas and Eudocia‘. 

Purywicus was the son of Polyphradmon, and a scholar of 
Thespis‘. The dates of his birth and death are alike unknown: 
it seems probable that he died in Sicily*®. He gained a tragic 
victory in 511. B.c.’, and another in 476, when Themistocles was his 
choragus'®: the play which he produced on this occasion was pro- 
bably the Pheenisse, and -Eschylus is charged" with having 
made use of this tragedy in the composition of his Perse, which 
appeared four years after, a charge which -Eschylus seems to 
rebut io “the Frogs” of Aristophanes”. In 494 8.c. Miletus was 
taken by the Persians, and Phrynichus, unfortunately for himself, 
selected the capture of that city as the subject of a historical 
tragedy. The skill of the dramatist, and the recent occurrence of 


1. ἡνίκα μὲν βασιλεὺς ἦν Δοιρίλος ἐν Σατύροις. Anonym. 

2. The numbers in Suidas are, however, in this instance not to be depended on, 
as they are not the same in all the MSS. 

3. See Nake’s Cherilus, p. 92. 

4. Athen. iv. p. 164. C. 

᾿Ορφεὺς ἔνεστιν, Ἡσίοδος, τραγῳδία, 
Χοιρίλος, Ὅμηρος, ᾿Επίχαρμος, συγγράμματα 
Mavrocara. 
_ 5. Pausan. i. 14. § 3. Χοιρίλῳ ἐὲ ᾿Αθηναίῳ ἐρᾶμα ποιήσαντι Ἀλόπην ἔστ᾽ eipn- 
μένα Κερκύονα εἶναι καὶ Τριπτόλεμον ἀδελφούς, κ.τ.λ. 

6. οὗτος κατά τινας τοῖς προσωπείοις καὶ TH σκενῇ τῶν στολῶν ἐπεχείρησεν. 

7. Φρύνιχος, Πολυφραὲξμονος, ἡ Μινύρου" οἱ δὲ Χοροκλέουτ᾽ Αθηναῖος, τραγικὸς, 

jt Θέσπιδος. Suidas in Φρύν. 

The first of the names mentioned here for the father of Phrynichus is the correct 
one. See Schol. Arist. Av. 750. Pausan. x. 31,2. The name also appears under the 
form Phradmon. Prol. Arist. p. xxix. 

ὃ. Clinton, F. H. vol. 11. p. xxxi.; note (t)- 

9. évixa ἐπὶ τῆς EY ὀλυμπιάδος. Suidas. 

10. ’Evixnoe 2é [Θεμιστοκλῆς] καὶ χορηγῶν τραγῳδοῖς, μεγάλην ἤδη τότε σπου- 
δὴν καὶ φιλοτιμίαν τοὺ ἄγωνος ἔχοντος. Καὶ πίνακα τῆς νίκης ἀνέθηκε, τοιαύτὴν 
ἐπιγραφὴν ἔχοντα" -- Θεμιστοκλῆς Φρεάριος ἐχορήγει, Φρύνιχος ἐξίδασκεν, ᾿Αδείμαν- 
τος ἡρχεν.-- Plutarch. in Themist. v. 

11, By Glaucus. in his work on the subjects of the plays of Eschylus, sce Arg. 

Persas. 

12. αλλ᾽ οὖν éyw μὲν ἐς τὸ καλὸν ἐκ τοῦ καλοὶ" 

ἡνεγκον αὖθ᾽, ἵνα μὴ τὸν αὐτὸν Φρυνίχῳ ; 
λείμῶνα Μουσὰν ἱερὸν ὑφθείην dperov.—Ran. 1394. 1290.Ψ 
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the event, affected the audience even to tears, and Phrynichus was 
fined 1000 drachme for having recalled so forcibly ἃ painful re- 
collection of the misfortunes of an ally'. We have already men- 
tioned the introduction of female characters into Tragedy by 
Phrynicus: he seems, however, to have been chiefly remarkable 
for the sweetness of his melodies*, and the great variety and 
cleverness of his figure dances*. The Aristophanic Agathon 
speaks generally of the beauty of his dramas‘, though of course 
they fell far short of the grandeur of Aischylus’, and the perfect 
art of Sophocles. The names of seventeen tragedies attributed 
to him have come down to us, but it is probable that some of 
these belonged to the other two writers who bore the same 
name. 


1. ᾿Αθηναῖοι μὲν Ω͂ tp δῆλον ἐποίησαν ὑπεραχθεσθέντες τῇ Μιλήτου ἁλῶσει, τῇ 
ve ἄλλῃ πολλαχῆ, κ a ποιήσαντι ὦ υνίχῳ δράμα Μιλήτου ἅλωσιν, καὶ διδάξαντι, 
ἐς δάκρνά τε ὄπεσε τὸ θέητρον, καὶ ζημ σάν μιν, ὡς ἀναμνήσαντα οἰκηΐα κακὰ, 
ἡλίησι ia ae καὶ ἐπέταξαν μηκέτι μηδένα χρᾶσθαι τούτῳ τῷ δράματι.--- 


2. Ἔνθεν, ὥσπερ i μέλιττα, 
Φρύνιχος d σίων 
μελόων ἀπεβόσκετο καρπόν, ἀέι 
~ φέρων γλυκεῖαν φδὰν. Aristoph. Av. 748. 
Philocleon, the old Dicast, as we are told by the chorus of his brethren 
ἡγεῖτ᾽ dv ἄδων Φρυνίχου" καὶ γάρ ἐστιν ἁνή 
Φιλῳδόε. Vesp. $00. “ Ρ 
And a little before, these fellow-dicasts are represented by Bdelycleon as summoning their 
aged colleague at midnight, oy 
‘eee eee μινυρίζοντες μέλη 
ἀρχαιομελησιδωνοφρυνιχήρατα. v. 219. 
Παρὰ τά μέλη καὶ τὴν Σιδῶνα καὶ τὸν Φρύνιχον καὶ τὰ ἐρατὰ ἄμιξεν, οἷον ἀρχαῖα 
μέλη Φρυνίχου ἐρατὰ καὶ ἥδεα. . Φρύνιχος δέ ἀνένετο τραγῳδίας ποιητὴς, ὅς ἔγραψε 


δρᾶμα Φοινίσσας, ἐν ᾧ μέμνηται Σιδωνίων. τὰ δὲ μόλη εἶπε διά τὴν γλυκύτητα τοῦ 
ποιητοῦ. Schol. in loc. μ γ 


3. Plutarch (Symp. iii. 9.) has preserved part of δὴ epigram, said to have been 
written by the dramatist himect in which he thus commemorates the fruitfulness of 
his fancy in devising : 
Σχήματα δ' ὄρχησις τόσα μοι πόρεν, ὅσσ᾽ ἐπὶ πόντω 
Κύματα ποιεῖται χείματι νὺξ ὀλοή. 


4. Thesmophor. 164. seqq. 


5. The difference between Phrynichus and Aeschylus is distinctly stated in several 
passages of the Rana. 
ce eee τοὺς θεατάς 
ἐξηπάτα, μωροὺς λαβὼν παρὰ Φρυνίχῳ τραφέντας. 909. 
Upon which the Scholiast remarks, ἀπατεών γὰρ, at ἀφελέστερος ὁ Φρύνιχος. 
The same fact is also forcibly declared in the address of the Chorus to Eschylus in the 
same comedy, 


aX’ πρῶτος τῶν ᾿Βλλήνων πυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνά 
καὶ κοσμήσας τραγικὸν λῆρον. 1004. 


That the word λῆρος does not imply any thing merely comical and ludicrous in the 
tragedies before ‘Eschylus, is clear from the use of the word ληρεῖν in v. 923. 
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We learn from Suidas the following particulars respecting 
Pratinas. He was a Phliiasian, the son of Pyrrhonides or 
Encomius, a tragedian, and the opponent of Cheerilus and 
ZEschylus, when the latter first represented. He was the first 
writer of satyrical Dramas. On one occasion, while he was act- 
ing, his wooden stage gave way, and in consequence of that acci- 
dent, the Athenians built a stone theatre. He exhibited fifty 
dramas, of which thirty-two were satyrical. The Phliasians 
seemed to have taken great delight in these performances of their 
countryman’, and according to Pausanias*, erected a monument 
in their market-place in honor of ““ Aristias, the son of Pratinas, 
who with his father excelled all except Mschylus in writing 
satyrical Dramas.” Pratinas also wrote Hyporchemes’. 


1. See Schneider De Orig. Trag. p. 90. 
2 1]. 13 . 
3. Athen. xiv. p. 617. C. 
Tiparivas δὲ ὁ Φλιάσιος, αὐλητῶν καὶ yopevrwy μισθοφόρων κατεχόντων τὰς dp- 
pat, ἀγανακτεῖν τινας ἐπὶ τῷ τοὺς αὐλητας μὴ συνανλεῖν τοῖς χοροῖς, καθάπερ 
ν πάτριον, ἀλλὰ τοὺς χοροὺς συνάδειν τοῖς avAnrais’ ὃν οὖν εἶχε θυμὸν κατὰ τῶν 
ταῦτα ποιούντων ὁ Πρατίνας ἐμφανίζει διὰ τουδε τοῦ ὑποοχήματοε. 


Tie ὁ θύρυβοιε ὅδε, x. 7.2. 


CHAPTER V. 


SECTION II. 


ZSCHYLUS. 


Εἰ digitis tria tura tribus sub limine ponit. 
Ovip. 


7Escuyius, the son of Euphorion, was born at Eleusis’, 
in the fourth year of the 63d Olympiad (s.c. 525.). In _ his 
boyhood he was employed in a vineyard, and, while engaged 
in watching the grapes, with his mind full of this occupation, 
and inspired with reverence for the god of the vintage, felt 
himself suddenly called upon to follow the bent of his own 
genius, and contribute to the spectacles which had just been es- 
tablished at Athens in honor of Dionyeus*. He made his first 


1. Vit. Anonym., given in Stanley’s edition of this Poet, and the Arundel Marble. 
The invocation to the Eleusinian goddess, which he is made to utter by Aristophanes, 
seems to refer to the place of his birth ; 

Δήμητερ, ἡ θρέψασα τὴν ἐμὴν φρένα, 
Elvai με τῶν σῶν ἄξιον pvornpiwy.—Rane, 884. “ 

These lines would seem to shew that he had been initiated into the mysteries, 
which is quite at variance with the defence which he set up when accused before 
the Areopagus. See Clem. Al. quoted below. 

2. "Ἔφη δὲ ᾿Αἰσχύλος μειράκιον ὃν καθεύδειν ἐν ἀγρῷ φυλάσσων σταφυλὰς, καὶ 
οἱ Διόνυσον ἐπιστάντα, κελεῦσαι τραγῳδίαν ποιεῖν' ὡς δὲ ἦν ἡμέρα (πείθεσθαι γὰρ 
ἐθέλειν) ῥᾶστα ἤδη πειρώμενος ποιεῖν. οὗτος μὲν ταῦτα ἔλεγεν. Pausan, I. 21, 2. 

To this employment of the poet were probably owing the habits of intemperance 
with which he has been charged, and also his introduction on the stage of characters 
in a state of drunkenness. Atheneus tells us (x. p. 428.) 

Kai τὸν Αἰσχύλον ἐγὼ φαίην ἄν τοῦτο διαμαρτάνειν᾽ πρῶτος yap ἐκεῖνος καὶ 
οὐχ, ὡς ἐνιοί φασίν, Εὐριπίδης παρήγαγε τὴν τῶν μεθυόντων ὄψιν εἰς τραγῳδίαν. 
ἐν γὰρ τοῖς Καβείροις εἰσάγει τοὺς περὶ τὸν ᾿Ιάσονα μεθύοντας. a δ᾽ αὐτὸς ὁ Tpayw- 
διοποιὸς ἐποίει, ταῦτα τοῖς ἥρωσι wepteOnxe’ μεθύων γοῦν ἔγραφε τὰς τραγωδίας" 
διό καὶ Σοφοκλῆς αὐτῷ μεμφόμενος ἔλεγεν ὅτι, “Q Αἰσχύλε, εἰ καὶ τὰ δέοντα 
ποιεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν οὐκ εἰδώς ye ποιεῖφ᾽ ὡς ἱστορεῖ Χαμαιλέων ἐν τῷ περὶ Αἰσχύλου. 
The same observation of Sophocles is given in the same words, i. p. 22. and is pro- 
bably taken, as Welcker suggests, (Tril. p. 524. note) from Sophocles’ treatise on the 
chorus. 
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appearance as a Tragedian in B.c. 499.', when, as we have 
already stated, he contended with Cherilus and Pratinas. 
Nine years after this he distinguished himself in the battle of 
Marathon’, along with his brothers Cynegeirus and Ameinias, 
and the poet, who prided himself upon his valour more than 
upon his genius, looked back to this as to the most glorious 
action of his life. In 484 3.c. he gained his first tragic 
victory, and in 480 B.c. took part in the battle of Salamis, 
in which Ameinias gained the ἀριστεῖα: he also fought at 
Platwa. He celebrated the glorious contests in which he had 
borne a part in a tragic Trilogy with which he gained the 
prize (472 3.c.)*. After all that has been written on the 
subject*, we are of opinion that /Eschylus made only two 
journeys to Sicily. The first was in 468 8.6. according to 
the express testimony of Plutarch®; and took place immedi- 
ately after his defeat by young Sophocles, though it is difficult 
to believe Plutarch’s statement, that he left Athens in disgust 
‘at this indignity. As however, it is stated that he went to 
the court of Hiero’, and brought out a play at Syracuse to 


This failing is also mentioned by Plutarch—aai τὸν Αἰσχύλον φασὶ τραγῳδίας 
πίνοντα ποιεῖν καὶ διαθερμαινόμενον. Symp. i. §.:—by Callisthenes: οἱ yap, ὡς τὸν 
Αἰσχύλον ὁ Καλλισθένης ἔφη που, λέγων τὰς τραγωδίας ἐν οἴνῳ γράφειν, ἐξορ- 
μώντα καὶ ἀναθερμαίνοντα τὴν Ψυχήν. Lucian. Encom. Demosth.: and by Eustathius, 
Odyss. θ΄. p. 1598. 

That he su uently departed from his original reverence for the religion of 
Bacchus, we shall shew in the text, and this was probably occasioned by his military 
connexion with the Dorians, and the love which he then acquired for the Dorian 
character and institutions. 

1. Suidas in Aloy. 


2. Ἔν μάχῃ συνηγωνίσ. Αἰσχύλος ὁ ᾿ς [ἐτ]ώ sy AAATI. Marm. 
Anand. Nota" γι Raman” Nexen ὁ ποιητὴν [erlefe] ὧν 
3. Pausan. Attic. i. 4. Athenus, xiv. p. 627. In the epitaph which he is said 
to have composed for himself, he makes no mention of his tragedies, and speaks only 
of his warlike achievements. 
Αἰσχύλον Εὐφορίωνος AOnvaioy τόδε κεύθει 
νῆμα καταφθίμενον πυροφόροιο Γέλας. 
᾿Αλκὴν δ᾽ εὐδόκιμον Μαραϑώνιον ἄλσος ἂν εἶποι, 
Καὶ βαθυχαιτήεις Μῆδος ἐπιστάμενος. - 
4. Gruppe thinks (Ariadne, p. 154.) that the Prometheus was acted first at 
Syracuse, and afterwards at Athens, under the t's own superintendance: the 
Perseis, which we are here alluding to, first at Athens, and afterwards in Sicily. 
5. By Béckh de Grace Tragedie Principibus, c. iv. v. Blomfield, Pref. Pers.. 
Ρ- Xvi. seqq. Hermann de Eumen. Chors. ii. p. 155. seqq. Welcker, Trilogie, p. 516. 
fol. Lange de Eschyli vité, p. 15. seqq. 
6. Plutarch. Cimon. viii. 


rd ’ ~ « , Ch id 4 ᾿ , . NJ “~~ 
7. ‘Awnpe δὲ εἰς Ἱέρωνα τὸν Σικελίας τύραννον. Vit. Anonym.—So Pausanias: 
Kai ἐς Συρακούσας πρὸς Ἰέρωνα Αἰσχύλος καὶ Σιμωνίδης ἐστάλησαν. i. 2. Also 
Plutarch: Καί γὰρ καὶ οὗτος [Αἰσχύλος] εἰς Σικελίαν ἀπῆρε καὶ Σιμωνίδης πρότερον. 


De Exilio. 
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please that king, who died in 467 8. 6. he must, if he was at 
Athens to contend with Sophocles, have started for Sicily 
immediately after the decision; and he was then at Athens if 
there is any truth in Plutarch. He probably spent some time 
in Sicily on his first visit, as would appear from the numbers 
of Sicilian words which are found in his later plays’. The 
other journey to Sicily he is said to have made ten years 
after, (458 8.c.) and for this a very sufficient reason has been 
assigned. In that year he brought out the Orestean trilogy; 
and in the Eumenides, the last play of the trilogy, shewed so 
openly his opposition to the politics of Pericles and his abettor 
Ephialtes*, that his abode at Athens might easily have been 
made not only unpleasant, but even unsafe, especially as his 
fondness for the Dorian institutions, his aristocratical spirit, and 
adoption of the politics of Aristeides, had doubtless made him 
long before obnoxious to the demagogues. 

He died at Gela two years after the representation of the 
Orestea, i. e. in 8. 6. 4562 It is said*, that an eagle having 
mistaken his bald head for a stone, dropped a tortoise upon 
it in order to break the shell, and that the poet was killed 
by the blow: but the story is evidently an invention, most 
unnecessarily devised to account for the natural death of a 
persecuted exile nearly seventy years old. 

Another reason has been assigned for Eschylus’ second 
journey to Sicily. It is founded on a statement, alluded to 


1. Οὐκ ἀγνοῶ δὲ, ὅτι οἱ περὶ τὴν Σικελίαν κατοικοῦντες ἀσχέδωρον καλοῦσι 
τὸν σύαγρον. Αἰσχύλος γοῦν ἐν Φορκίσι, παρεικάζων τὸν Περσέα τῷ ἀγρίῳ τούτῳ 
cul, φησὶν 

"Edu δ᾽ ἐς ἄντρον ἀσχέδωροε ὥς. 
Ὅτι δὲ Αἰσχύλος, διατρίψας. ἐν ne ἀθδ᾽ Ὁ πολλαῖς χρῆται φωναῖς Σικε- 
καῖς, οὐδὲν θαυμαστόν. same effect Eustathius : 
Χρῆσις δὲ φασιν ἀσχελέρου τ wap AL oro διατρίψαντι ἐν Σικελίᾳ καὶ εἰδότι. 
Ad Odyss. p. 1872—And M ius: Ita et Dii Palici in Sicilia coluntur; quos 
primum omnium Eschylus tragicus, vir utique Siculus, in literas dedit, ἄς. ἅς. 
Saturnal. v. 

Some ΜΝ forms are to be found in his extant plays: thus, πεδάρσιος, wedaly- 
prot, πεδάοροι, ea Pe ma, &c. perdpotor, μεταίχμιοι, μετέωροι, μείζων, μῆτερ, 
&c. See “vine 277 Glee, Bock de ας, Grae, αὶ 

2. See Muller's Eumeniden, ὁ 35. foil. 

3. ᾿Αφ᾽ οὗ Αἰσχύλος ὁ ποιητὴς, βιώσας ἔτη [AJATIIIII, ἐτελεύτησεν ἐν [Γέλ]ᾳ 
τῆς [Σικελίαν ἔτη Ἠ[Δ]ΔΔΔΔΙ]1Ι, ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνῃσι Καλλίον τοῦ προτέρου. Mar. 
Arund. N 


4. Vit ‘oon Suidas in Χελώνη μνῶν. Valer. Max. ix. 2. lian. Hist, 
Animal. vii. 16. 
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by Aristotle’, and given more distinctly by Clemens Alexand- 
rinus and lian’, that schylus was accused of impiety be- 
fore the Areopagus, and acquitted as ALlian says in consequence 
of the servicés of his brother Ameinias, or according to Aris- 
totle and Clemens, because he pleaded ignorance. Eustratius 
tells us* from Heraclides Ponticus that he would have been 
slain on the stage by the infuriated populace, had he not 
taken refuge at the altar of Bacchus; and that he was acquit- 
ted by the Areopagus in consequence of his brother Cynegeirus* 
intercession. This reason for his second departure from Athens 
is quite in accordance with the former; for if he had incurred 
the ill will of the people, and the demagogues, nothing was 
more natural than that they should bring against him the 
same charges, which a similar faction afterwards brought 
against Alcibiades‘. And there is something in the interven- 
tion of the Areopagus, between the people and their intended 
victim, which may at once account for the attempt to over- 
throw it, which, we conceive, shortly followed this trial, and 
also for the bold stand which -Eschylus made on their behalf. 
There are great discrepancies respecting the number of 
plays written by schylus. The writer of the life prefixed 
to his remains, assigns seventy plays to him, Suidas ninety, 
and Fabricius more than 100. Of these, only seven remain. 
The most remarkable improvements which .Eschylus intro- 
duced into Tragedy are the following: he added a second 
actor, limited the functions of the chorus, and gave them a 
more artificial character: he made the dialogue, which he cre- 
ated by the addition of a second actor, the principal part of 


1. Ethic. iii. 1. ὅ δὲ πράττει, ἀγνοήσειεν dv tis" οἷον λέγοντές φασιν ἐκπεσέιν 
αὐτοὺς, ἢ οὐκ εἰδέναι ὅτι ἀπόῤῥητα ἦν, ὥσπερ Αἰσχύλος τὰ μυστικα. 

2. Αἰσχύλον (ε8 (seys Clemens) τὰ μυστήρια ἐπὶ σκηνῆς ἐξειπών, ἐν 'Apeiw way 
κριθεὶς οὕτως ἀφέισθη, ἐπιδείξας αὑτὸν μή μεμνημένον. Saom. ilL—lian tells the 
tale in a somewhat different way; 8 more romantic one of course: Αἰσχύλος ὁ τραγ- 
ῳδὸς ixpivero ἀσεβείας ἐπί τινι ὁράματι. ᾿Ἑτοίμων οὖν ὄντων ᾿Αθηναίων βάλλειν 
αὑτὸν λίθοις, ᾿Αμεινίας ὦ νεώτερος ἀδελφὸς, ἐιακαλυψάμενος τὸ ἱμάτιον ἐδειξε τὴν 
πῆχυν ἔρημον τὴς χειρός. Ἔτυχε δὲ ριστεύων ἐν Sekai ὁ ᾿Αμεινίαε ἀποβεβὰ. 


ἥκωξ τὴν χεῖρα, «ὦ πρῶτος ᾿Αθηναίων τῶν ἀριστείων ἔτυχεν. ᾿Επεὶ δὲ εἷζον οἱ 
δικασταὶ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς τὸ παθος, ὑπεμνησθήσαν τῶν ἔργων αὑτοῦ καὶ ἀφῆκαν τὸν 
Αἰσχύλον. Var. Hist. v. 19. 


3. In his commentary on Aristotle, loc. cit. fol. 40. He mentions the names of 
five plays on which these charges were founded, the Tofuriées, the Tepeias, the 
Liswpot πετροκυλιστής, the ᾿Ιφιγενεία, and the Οἰδίπους. But we know nothing of 
the aes of these plays. Comp. Welcker, Tril. 106, 276. 

Thucyd. vi. 53. Andocid. de Myster. Comp. Droysen in the Rhein. Museum 
for 1835. p- 10]. fol. 
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the drama’: he provided his Tragedy with all sorts of im- 
posing spectacles*, and introduced the custom of contending 
with trilogies, or with three plays at a time. He seems also 
to have improved the theatrical costumes, and to have made 
the mask more expressive and convenient, while the stature of 
the performers was increased by making them wear thick soled 
boots’, In short, he did so much for the drama, that he 
was considered as the father of Tragedy‘, and his plays were 
allowed to be acted after his death°. 


1. These first three improvements are stated by Aristotle, Poet. c. iv. 16. καὶ τό 
τε τῶν ὑπυκριτῶν πλῆθος ἊΝ ἑνὸς εἰς δύο πρῶτος Αἰσχύλος ἤγαγε, καὶ τὰ τοῦ χοροῦ 
ἠλάττωσε καὶ τὸν λόγον πρωταγωνιστὴν παρεσκεύασε. The ret is given also by 
Diogen. Laert. vit. Plat. Θέσπις ἕνα ὑποκριτὶὴὶν éLevpev...cal δεύτερον Αἰσχύλος. 
The names of his two actors are given in an old life prefixed to one of the editions. 
᾿Ἐχρήσατο δὲ ὑποκριτῇ πρῶτον μὲν Κελάνδρῳ... δεύτερον αὐτῷ πρόσηψε Μιόνισκον τὸ" 
Χαλκιδέα. Hermano has made an extraordinary blunder with regard to the latter 
part of the quotation from Aristotle: he has actually supposed that πρωταγωνιστὴν is 
an epithet, though it is obvious from the position of the article, that it is a predicate, 
and is used tropically, just as Aristotle elsewhere uses χορηγεῖν, &c. metaphorically. 

2. Primum Agatharcus Athenis, AEschylo docente tragordiam, scenam fecit, et de 
eA commentarium reliquit. Vitruv. Pref. libri vil. 


3. Post hunc [Thespin] persone palleque repertor honeste 
Eschylus, et modicis instravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. Horat. Epist. ad Pis. 279. 
So Suidas: Αἰσχύλος εὗρε προσωπεῖα δεινὰ καὶ χρώμασι κεχρισμένα ἔχειν τοὺς 
τραγικοὺς, καὶ ταῖς ἀρβύλαις, ταῖς καλουμέναις ἐμβᾶάταις, κεχρῆσθαι. The Aristo- 
phanic schylus alludes to these improvements in the costumes. Ran. 1060. Com- 
pare Athen. 1. p. 21, and Philost. Vit. Apoll. vi. 11. ἐσθήμασί τε πρῶτος ἐκόσμησεν 
ἃ πρόσφορον ἥρωσί τε καὶ ἡρωΐσιν ἤσθησθαι. Vit. Gorg. 1. 9. ἐσθητί re τὴν τρα- 
γῳδίαν κατασκευάσας καὶ ὀκρίβαντι ὑψηλῷ, καὶ ἡρώων εἴδεσιν. There are many allu- 
sions to the ἀρβύλαι of the actors in the Greek Tragedians themselves. 


4. -- Ὅθεν ᾿Αθηναῖοι πατέρα μὲν αὑτὸν τῆς τραγωδίας Ἰγοῦντο. 


Philost. Vit. Apoll. vi, 11. 
And thus the Chorus in the Rane address him: 
᾿Αλλ’ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων πυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνά 
Καὶ κοσμήσας τραγικὸν λῆρον. V. 1004. 
So Quinctilian: Tragedias primus in lucem schylus protulit. x. 1. 

5. ““᾿Εκάλουν δὲ καὶ τεθνεῶτα els Διονύσια. Ta yap τοῦ Αἰσχύλου ψηφισαμένων 
ἀνεδιδάσκετο, καὶ ἐνίκα ἐκ καινῆς. Philost. Vit. Apoll. vi. 11—Also, Vit. Anonym.—. 
Aristophanes alludes to this custom of re-exhibiting the dramas of Eschylus in the 
opening of the Acharnians, where Dicwopolis complains 

ἀλλ’ ὠδυνήθην ἕτερον αὖ τραγωδικόν, 

ὅτε δὴ κεχήνη προσδοκῶν τὸν Αἰσχύλον, 

ὁ δ᾽ ἀνεῖπεν" ““ εἴσαγ᾽, ὦ Θέογνι, τὸν χορόν." V. 9, διε. 
Upon which the Scholiast remarks: Τιμῆς δὲ μεγίστης ἔτυχε παρὰ ᾿Αθηναίοις ὁ 
Αἰσχύλος, καὶ μόνου αὑτοὺ τὰ ἐράώματα ψηφίσματι κοινῷ καὶ μετὰ θάνατον ἐδιδάσκετο. 
The allegation of the Poet, ( x, 868.) 

Ὅτι ἡ ποίησις οὐχὶ συντέθνηκέ μοι, 
is also supposed by the Scholiast to refer to this decree. Quinctilian assigns a very 
different reason for this practice, when, speaking, of Aeschylus as ‘‘rudis in plerisque 
et incompositus,”” he goes on, “ propter quod correctas ejus fabulas in certamen deferre 
posterioribus poetis Athenienses permisere, suntque eo modo multi coronati.’’ x. 1. 
t authority he had for such an assertion does not now appear.’’ Former Editor. 
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We shall find in the remaining Tragedies of Eschylus 
most ample confirmation of what we have said of his political 
opinions, and also of Cicero's statement, that he was a Py- 
thagorean’. Even the improvements which are due to him 
are 80 many proofs of his anti-democratical spirit. For though 
he seems to have first turned his attention to the Drama, in 
consequence of his accidental connexion with the country wor- 
ship of Bacchus, yet in all his innovations we shall detect a 
wish to diminish the choral or Bacchic element of the Tra- 
gedy, and to aggrandize the other part, by connecting it with 
the old Homeric Epos, the darling of the Aristocracy: indeed 
he used to say himself, that his Dramas were but scraps from 
the great banquets of Homer’, and it was owing to this that 
he borrowed so little from the Attic traditions, or from the 
Heracleia and Theseis, of which Sophocles and Euripides af- 
terwards so freely availed themselves*, We have another 
proof of his willingness to abandon all reference to the wor- 
ship of Bacchus in his way of treating the dithyrambic chorus, 
which the state gave him as the basis of his tragedy. He 
did not keep all this chorus of fifty men on the stage at 
once, but broke it up into subordinate chorusses, one or more 
of which he employed in each play of his trilogy‘. Even 
his improvement of the costume was a part of the same 
plan; for the more appropriate he made the costumes of his 
actors, the farther he departed from the dresses worn in the 
Bacchic processions; which, however, to the last kept their 
place on the Tragic stage’. And may not the invention of 


1. Veniat achylus, non poeta solum, sed etiam Pythagoreus ; sic enim accepimus. 
Cicero Tuse. Disp. ii. 9. 

“ In philosophical sentiments, Eschylus is said to have been a Pythagorean. In his 
extant dramas the tenets of this sect may occasionally be traced; as, deep veneration 
in what concerns the gods, Agam. 360.; high regard for the sanctity of an oath and 
the nuptial bond, Eumen. 208.; the immortality of the soul, Choéph. 320; the origin 
of names from imposition and not from nature, Agam. 683. Prom. V. 85. 852. ; the 
importance of numbers, Prom. Vinct. 457.; the science of physiognomy, Agam. 769 ; 

the sacred character of suppliants, Suppl. 342. Eum. 226." Former Editor. 

Comp. a paper in the Class. Journal, No. xxii. p. 207. fol. **on the Philosophical 
sentiments of ’schylus.” 

2. Athen. viii. p. 347. E. Ta τοῦ καλοῦ καὶ λαμπροῦ Αἰσχύλον ὅς τὰς αὑτοῦ 
τραγῳδίας τεμάχη εἶναι ἔλεγε τῶν ‘Opurpou μεγάλων δείπνων. 

3. See Welcker, Trilogie, p. 484. In style and representation however, Sophocles 
was much more Homeric than Eschylus, who probably paid attention only to the 
mythical materials in general, and according to their Epic connexion. Trilogie, p. 485. 

4. See Miuller’s Eumeniden, near the beginning of the first essay. 

5. Ibid. ¢ 32. 
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the Trilogy have been also a part of his attempt to make 
the λόγος or theatrical declamation' the principal part in his 
tragedy? (πρωταγωνιστής). We think we could establish this, 
if our limits admitted a detailed examination of the principles 
which governed the composition of an A®schylean trilogy® : 
at present we shall merely suggest, that the invention of a 
πρόλογος and a ῥῆσις, attributed to Thespis, points to two 
entrances only of the Thespian actor: and that the τριλογία;, 
in its old sense, may have been originally a πρόλογος, and 
two λόγοι or ῥήσεις instead of one; consequently, δὴ in- 
crease of business for the ὑποκριτής. Now when Atschylus 
had added a second actor, each of these λόγοι became a 
διάλογος, or δρᾶμα, and it would be natural enough that 
Eschylus, if he had the intentions which we have attributed 
to him, should expand each of these διάλογοι into a complete 
play, and break up the chorus into three parts, assigning one 
to each dialogue, and subordinating the whole chorus to the 
action of the piece. There is something in favour of this 
view in the probable analogy between the first piece of 4 
trilogy and the prologue of Thespis, which we consider to 
have been certainly of less importance than the ῥῆσις. “It 
is credible,” says an ingenious writer®, “that when the new 
trilogy first came out, only the middle piece received an ac- 
curate dialogical and dramatic completion; whereas, on the 
contrary, the introductory and concluding pieces were less re- 
moved from the old form, and besides remained confined to 
a more moderate compass.” This is borne out by all that 
we know of the earlier trilogies of AEschylus, in which the 
first play has generally a prophetic reference to the second ; 
and the third, though important in a moral and religious 
point of view, is little more than a finale‘, whereas, all the 
stirring interest is concentrated in the middle tragedy: παντὶ 
μέσῳ τὸ κράτος Θεὸς ὥπασεν, say the chorus in the Eu- 


1. That this is the meaning of λόγος in the of Aristotle is sufficiently. 
elear: for λογεῖον was the stage on which the actor, as distinguished from the chorus, 
performed 


2. Welcker has done a great deal towards settling this question esthetically. 
( Trilogie, p. 482—540.) 

3. Gruppe. Ariadne, p. 147.; compare Welcker, Trilogie, p. 490. Hermann, 
(Opusc. ii. p. 313.) admits this of the musical importance. 

4. See Welcker, Tril. p. 49}. 2. 
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menides, and this principle is the key as well to the trilogy 
of schylus, as to the morals of Aristotle. Besides, the 
leading distinction between the ‘Eschylean Tragedy, and the 
Homeric Epos is, that the latter contains an uninterrupted 
series of events, whereas the former exhibits the events in 
detached groups’. In this also we are to seek for the relation 
subsisting between the drama of -Eschylus and the plastic 
arts, of which he was always full, to which he often alludes’, 
and which perhaps he practised himself*. Now in all ages 
of art the pyramidal group has been considered the most 
beautiful; the reader need only recal to his mind the gi- 
netan pediment, the Laocoon, and the most beautiful of Ra- 
phael’s pictures; for instance, the upper part of the Trans- 
figuration, the Sistine Madonna, and the Mater pulcre 
delectationis. Was it not also the object of /Eschylus to 
realize this? To his three plays he always subjoined a sa- 
tyrical drama, and was very eminent in that species of com- 
position‘. 

But in addition to all these evidences, from the general 
form of the Tragedies of Afschylus, of a Dorian spirit warring 
against their once Dorian element, the chorus; there is no 
lack of passages in his plays which point directly to his 
fondness for the Dorians® and for Aristeides*, and which shew 
that the maxims of Solon were deeply engraved on his me- 


1. See Welcker, Trilogie, p. 486. fol. 
2. For instance, Agamem. 233. πρέπουσα ὕ᾽ ws ἐν γραφαῖν. 


405. εὐμόρφων δὲ κολοσσῶν 

ἔχθεται χάρις ἀνδρί. 
775. καἀρτ᾽ ἀπομούσως ἦσθα γεγριιμμένος. 
Eumen. 50. εἶδόν ποτ᾽ ἤδη Φινέως γεγραμμένας 





ῥέγκουσι δ᾽ ov πλαστοῖσι φυσιάμασιν. 
284.  ibnow ὄρθον 4 κατηρεφὴ πόδα. 
(Comp. ΜΌΠεν, Eumeniden, p. 112.) 
Supplices, 279. Κύπριος χαρακτήρ τ᾽ ἐν γυναικείοις τύποις 
Eixess πέπληκται τεκτόνων πρὸς ἀρσένων. 
4δ8. νέοις πίναξι βρέτεα κοσμῆσαι τάδε. 


8. This is implied in the improvements which he made in the masks, dresses, &c. 


4. As the trilogies were acted early in the year, it is probable that the night 

to close in before the last piece and the satyrical drama were over. This may 

account for Prometheus the fire-kindler, (which was probably a torch-race, Wrelcker. 

Tril. p. 120, 507.) being the satyrical drama of the Perseis; for the torch-procession 

at the end of the Eumenides, and for the conflagration at the end of the Troades. 
Comp. Gruppe Ariadne, p. 361. 


5. Comp. Pers. 179, 808. ἢ. Sce Muller, Eumeniden, ἡ 138. 
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mory'. It is also highly interesting to trace in his few re- 
maining Tragedies, the frequently occurring allusions to his 
military and other public employments. For as we easily 
detect in the writer of the Divina Commedia the stern Flo- 
rentine, who charged in the foremost ranks of the Guelfian 
chivalry at the battle of Campaldino*, so may we at once 
recognize, in the tone of Afschylus’ Tragedies, the high-minded 
Athenian, the brother of Ameinias and Cynegeirus, whose 
sword drank the blood of the dark-haired Medes at Mara- 
thon and Salamis. His poems abound with military and po- 
litical terms*, he breathes an unbounded contempt for the 
barbarian prowess‘, and introduces on the stage the grotesque 
monsters whose images he had often seen among the spoils of 
the Persians®. Even his high-flown diction is a type of his 
military character, and every word he utters is like a trumpet- 
sound. The description given of his language by Aristophanes 
18. so striking, and at the same time so true, that we must 
endeavour to lay it before our readers in an English dress. 


The chorus of initiated persons is speaking of the prospect of 
a contest between Adschylus and Euripides: they express their 


expectations thus‘: | 


1. The following is on: of many passages in which the words of Solon are 
nearly repeated by Aachylus. 

Solon, p. 80. Bach. 

πλούτον δ᾽ οὐδὲν τέρμα πεφασμένον ἀνδράσι κεῖται" 
οἱ γὰρ νῦν ἡμῶν πλεῖστον ἔχουσι βίον 
διπλάσιον σπεύδουσι" τίς dv κορέσειεν ἅπαντας; 

Agamemn. 972. μάλα γὰρ τοι τᾶς πολλάς ὑγιείας 

ἀκόρεστον τέρμα. 

2. In quella battaglia memorabile e grandissima, che fu a Campaldino lui giovane 
e bene stimato si trovd nell’ armi combattendo vigorosamente a cavallo nella prima 
schiera. Aretin. vita di Dante, p. 9. 

3. We allude to such phrases as, μακάρων πρύτανις, βασιλῆς δίοποι, orpa- 
τιᾶς ἔφοροι, φιλομαχοι BpaPaes. 

4. For instance in the Supplices, 727, 8. 930. seqq. 

5. Aristoph. Ran. 937. 

οὐχ ἱππαλεκτρυόνας μὰ Ai’, οὐδὲ τραγελάφους ἅπερ σύ, 
ἂν τοῖσι περιπετάσμασιν τοῖς Μηδικοῖς γράφουσιν. 

6. Aristoph. Ran. 814. It may be as well to remind the student, that /Eschylus 
is here compared to ἃ lion, Euripides to a wild boar. Great contempt for Euripides 
is expressed in 1. 820. in the opposition of φωτὸς applied to him, to dvdpds a plied 
to Aschylus. L. 824. expresses the difficulty of pronouncing the long words of /Es- 
chylus, which are afterwards com to trees torn up by the root, as opposed to 
the twigs and branches, with which the rolling-places were generally strewed. (904. ) 

τὸν δ' ἀνασπῶντ᾽ αὐτοπρέμνοις 
τοῖς λόγοισιν 

ἐμπέσοντα συσκεὸάν πολ- 

Aas αἀλινδήθρας ἐπῶν. 
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Surely unbearable wrath will rise in the thunderer's bosom, 
When he perceives his rival in art, that treble-toned babbler, 
Whetting his teeth: he will then, driven frantic with anger, 
Roll his eyeballs fearfully. 


Then thali we have plume-fluttering strifes of helmeted speeches, 
Break-neck grazings of galloping words and shavings of actions, 
While the poor wight averts the great geniusmonger's 
Diction high and chiralrous. 
Bristling the stiffened mane of his nech-enveloping tresses, 
Dreadfully wrinkling his brows, he will bellow aloud as he utters 
Firmly rivetied words, and will tear them up plankwise, 
Breathing with a Titan's breath. 
Then will that smooth and diligent tongue, the touchstone of verses, 
Twaistteng and twirling about, and moving the snrffle of enry, 
Shatter his words and demolish, with subtle refinement, 
Doughty labours of the lungs. 


In addition to the many other allusions to nautical mat- 
ters in AZschylus, the importance which he attaches to Zeus 
Soter, the god of mariners, is of itself a sufficient indication 
of his sea-faring life’. 

Though Eschylus does not seem to have had much re- 
lish for the Dionysian rites or for an elementary worship of 
Bacchus, he was a highly religious man, and strongly at- 
tached to the Dorian idolatry, on which Pythagoras founded 
his more spiritual and philosophical system of religion’. 

We need hardly mention that schylus borrowed, in his 
later days, the third actor, and the other improvements of 
Sophocles. 


1. See Miiller, Eumeniden, ¢ 94. fol. It appears to us, from the fact mentioned 
by Swabo (ix. p. 396.,) that there was a temple of Zeus Soter on the shore of the 
Peireus, and from the words of Diphilus, (Athen. p. 229. B.) 

ὑπὸ τοῦτον ὑπέμυξ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐκβεβηκότα 

τὴν δεξιὰν ἐνέβαλον ἐμνήσθην Διὸς 

Σωτῆρον. 
that this Zeus Soter was the god of mariners, to whom they offered up their vows 
immediately on landing. Comp. Agamemn. v. 650. τύχη δὲ σωτιρ vavy θέλονσ᾽ 
ἀφέζετο. 

2. See Μῦύ]ον Eumeniden, u. s. and elsewhere; and Klausen’s Theologumena 
fEschyli_—And in connexion with the remarks on /Eschylus’ love of sculpture see 
above, p. 16. note (1.) 


CHAPTER V. 


SECTION III. 


SOPHOCLES. 


Tov σε χοροῖς μέλψαντα Σοφοκλέα, παῖδα Σοφίλου, 
τὸν τραγικῆς Μούσης ἀστέρα Kexpomoyv 
πολλάκις ἐν θυμέλῃσι καὶ ἐν σκηνῇσι τεθηλὼς 
βλαισὸς ᾿Αχαρνίτης κισσὸς ἔρεψε κόμην, 
τύμβος ἔχει καὶ γῆς ὀλίγον μέρος ἀλλ᾽ ὁ περισσὸς 
αἰὼν ἀθανάτοις δέρκεται ἐν σολίσιν. 
ΒΘΙΜΜΙΑΒ. 


ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕ8, the son of Sophilus or Sophillus, was born at 
Colonus, an Attic deme about a mile from the city, in (B.c.) 495. 
His father, who was a man of good family, and possessed of con- 
siderable wealth', gave him an excellent education. His teacher 
in music was the celebrated Lamprus, and he profited so much 
by his opportunities, that he gained the prize both in music and in 
the Palestra®. He was hardly sixteen years old-when he played 
an accompaniment on the lyre to the Psean, which the Athenians 
sang around the trophy erected after the battle of Salamis ; in 
other words, he was the exarchus, and possibly, therefore, com- 
posed the words of the ode*. His first appearance, as a trage- 


1. Lessing, (Leben des Sophocles) to whom we are indebted for nearly all the par- 
ticulars which we have given in the text, quotes (note C.). Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 11, 
principe loco genitum Athenis. 

2. καλῶς τε ἐπαιδεύθη καὶ ἐτράφη ἐν εὐπορίᾳ. ...... διεσπονήθη δὲ ἐν παισὶ καὶ 
περὶ παλαιστραν καὶ μουσικὴν, ἐξ ὧν ἀμφοτέρων ἐστεφανώθη, ὥς φησιν Ἴστρος. 
ἐδιδάχθη δὲ τὴν μονσικὴν παρὰ Λαμπρῳ. Vit. Anonym. 

8. Σοφοκλῆς δὲ πρὸς τῷ καλὸς γεγενήσθαι τὴν ὥραν ἦν καὶ ὀρχηστικὴν δεδιδαγ- 
μένος καὶ μουσικὴν ἔτι παῖς ὧν παρὰ Λάμπρῳ. peta γοῦν τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμα- 
χίαν περὶ τρόπαιον γυμνὸς ἀληλιμμένος ἐχόρευσε μετὰ Avpas’ οἱ δέ ἐν ἱματίῳ φασί. 
Καὶ τὸν Θάμυριν διδάσκων αὐτὸς ἐκιθάρισεν" ἄκρως δὲ ἐσφαίρισεν, ὃτε τὴν Ναυσι- 
κάαν καθῆκε. Athen. i. p. 20. 

Mera τὴν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ναυμαχίαν ᾿Αθηναίων περὶ τρόπαιον ὄντων, μετὰ λύρας 
γυμνὸς ἀληλιμμένος τοῖς παιανίζουσι τῶν ἐπινικίων ἐξῆρχε. Vit. Anon. 
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dian, was attended by a very remarkable circumstance. Cimon 
removed the bones of Theseus from Scyrus to Athens (468 B.c.’) 
He arrived at Athens about the time of the tragic contests, and 
#Eschylus and Sophocles were among the competitors. The 
celebrity of the former, and the personal beauty, rank, popularity, 
and known accomplishments of the latter, excited a great sensa- 
tion. When therefore Cimon and his nine colleagues entered the 
Theatre of Bacchus to perform the usual libations, the Archon, 
Aphepsion, instead of choosing judges by lot, detained the ten 
generals in the theatre, and having administered an oath to them, 
made them decide between the rival tragedians. The first prize 
was awarded to Sophocles, and, as we have seen, ‘Eschylus 
departed immediately for Sicily’. This decision does not imply 
any disregard of the schylean Tragedy on the part of the 
Athenians. The contest was, as has been justly observed, not 
between two individual works of art, but between two species or 
ages of art*; and if, as we think has been fully demonstrated‘, 
the Triptolemus was one of the plays which Sophocles exhibited 
on that occasion, we can readily conceive that when the minds 
of the people were full of their old national legends, the subject 
which the young poet had chosen, and the desire to encourage his 


1. Marm. Par. No. Lvii. ἀφ᾽ ob Σοφοκλῆς ὁ Σοφίλλον ὁ ἐκ Κυλωνοῦ ἐνίκησε 
τραγωδία, ἐτῶν ὧν ΔΔΠΙ͂ΙΙ, ἔτη ΗΗΠΙῚ, ἄρχοντος ᾿Αθήνησιν Αψηφίονος. ““ These 
were greater Dionysia or the Διονύσια τὰ ἐν ἄστει, in the month Elaphebolion ; 
because the Archon Eponymus, A ion, presided; and, ὁ μὲν ἄρχων διατίθησι Διο- 
νύσια, ὁ δὲ βασιλεὺς (conf. Aristoph. Acharn. 1224, et Schol. ad loc.) προέστηκε 
Αηναίων. Pollux. viii. 89, 90."—Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 39. 


2. ἜἜθεντο 3° els μνήμην αὑτοῦ, καὶ τὴν τῶν τραγῳδῶν κρίσιν ὀνομαστὴν γ γος 
μένην πρώτην γὰρ διδασκαλίαν τοῦ Σοφοκλέους ἔτι νέον καθέντος, ἈΑφέψιων, ὁ dp- 
χων, Φιλονεικίας οὔσης καὶ παρατάξεως τῶν θεατῶν, x ιτὰς μὲν οὐκ ἐκλήρωσε τοῦ 
γώνοι" ὡς δὲ Κίμων μετὰ rov συστρατηγῶν προελθὼν ele τὸ θέατρον ἑποιήσατο 
τῷ Gee τὰς νενομισμένας croveas, οὐκ ἀφῆκεν αὐτοὺς ἀπελθεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁρκώσας, ἠἡναγ- 
κασε καθίσαι καὶ κρῖναι δέκα ὄντας, awd φυλῆς μιᾶς ἕκαστον᾽ ὁ μὲν οὖν ἀγὼν καὶ 
διὰ τὸ τῶν κριτῶν ἀξίωμα τὴν φιλοτιμίαν ὑπερέβαλε. νικήσαντος δὲ Σοφοκλέους, 
λόγεται τόν Αἰσχύλον περιπαθῆ γενόμενον, καὶ βαρέως ἐνέγκοντα, χρόνον οὐ πολύν 
᾿Αθήνησι διαγαγεῖν, εἶτ᾽ οἴχεσθαι ᾿ ὀργὴν εἰς Σικελίαν.--- ] αἰδτοῖ. Cimon. c. viii. 
There is probably an allusion to this in Aristoph. Ran. 1109. seqq. where the chorus 
says that the military character of the spectators fits them to be judges of the contest be- 
tween schylus and Euripides, ἐστρατευμένοι yap εἰσι. 


3. Welcker, Trilogie, p. 513. 


4. By Lessing, Leber des Sophocies (note I.) from a passage in Plin. H. N. xviii. 7. 
Sophoclis Triptolemus ante mortem Alexandri annis ferc, 145. But Alexander died 
323, B.c. and 323 + 145 = 468. On the Triptolemus in general see Welcker, Tril. 
514, (who thinks it was certainly not a satyrical drama), and Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. vol. I. 
p- 17, 18 The arguments adduced by Gruppe (Ariadne, p. 358, fol.) to prove that the 
Rhesus was the play which Sophocles exhibited on this occasion, arc all in favour of 
Lessing’s opinion. 
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first attempt, would be sufficient to overweigh the reputation of 
his antagonist, coupled as it was with anti-popular politics, espe- 
cially as the Hischylean Tragedy lacked that freshness of novelty 
and loveliness of youth which hung around the form and the 
poetry of the beautiful son of Sophilus. Sophocles rarely ap- 
peared on the stage, in consequence of the weakness of his voice’: 
we are told, however, that he performed on the lyre, in the cha- 
racter of Thamyris, and distinguished himself by the grace with 
which he played at ball in his own play called Nausicaa’. In 
440 8.6. he brought out the Antigona, and we are told that it was 
to the political wisdom exhibited in that play that he owed his ap- 
pointment as colleague of Pericles and Thucydides in the Samian 
war*. It does not appear that he distinguished himself in his 
military capacity‘. He received many invitations from foreign 
courts, but loved Athens too well to accept them’. He held 
several offices in his old age. He was priest of the hero Alon‘, 
and in the year 413 u.c. was elected one of the πρόβουλοι. This 
was a board of commissioners, all old men, which was established 
immediately after the disastrous termination of the Syracusan 
expedition, to devise expedients for meeting the existing emergen- 
cies’. The constitution of such a committee was necessarily 


1. Πρῶτον καταλύσας τὴν ὑπόκρισιν τοῦ ποιητοῦ διὰ τὴν ἰδίαν ἰσχνοφωνίαν. 
Vit. Anonym. 


2. See the passage of Athen. (i. p. 20), quoted above. ‘The Nausicaa was, ac- 
cording to all appearances, a satyric drama. The Odyssee was in general a yich store- 
house for the satyrical plays. The character of Ulysses himself makes him a very 
convenient satyrical character.” Lessing, Leben des Sophocles, note K. 


3. Strabo xiv. p. 446. Suidas, v. MéAcros. Athen. xiii. p. 603. F. Scholiast. 
Aristoph. Pax. v. 696. Οἷς. de Off. i. 40. Plutarch. Pericl. c. viii. Plin. H. N. 
xxxvii. 2. Val. Max. iv. 3: all testify that the cause is assigned by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium in the argument to the Antigona. 

Φασὶ dé τὸν Σοφοκλέα ἠξιῶσθαι τῆς ἐν Σάμῳ στρατηγίας εὐδοκιμήσαντα ἐν τῇ 
διδασκαλία τῆς ‘Auriyouns. 

A similar distinction was conferred upon Phrynichus, Alian, V. H. iii. 8. It is pro- 
bable that he conciliated the favour of the more popular party by the way in which he 
speaks of Pericles, v. 662, and they were perhaps willing to take the hint in v. 175, where 
we may observe, in passing, φρόνημα signifies ‘‘ political opinions,” as in the phrases 
ἐμπέδοις φρονήμασιν, τοίονδ᾽ ἐμὸν φρονημα, ἡνεμοέν φρόνημα, ἶσον φρονῶν, which 
occur in the same play. 

4. At least if we may credit the tale told of him by Ion, a contemporary poet, 
Atheneus, xiii. 604), where he is made to say of himself—MeAcra στρατηγεῖν, ὦ 
auvépes’ ἀπειδήπερ Περικλῆς ποιεῖν μὲν ἔφη με, στρατηγεῖν δ᾽ οὐκ ὀπίστασθαι. 

5. Vit. Anonym. 

6. Ἔσχε δὲ καὶ τὴν τοῦ Ἄλωνος ἱερωσύνην, ὅς ἥρως ἦν μετὰ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ παρε 
Χείρωνι. Vit. Anonym. 

7. Thucyd. viii. 1. καὶ ἀρχήν τινα τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ἀνδρὼν ἑλέσθαι οἵτινες 


περὶ τῶν παρόντων ὡς dv καιρὸς ἢ προβουλεύσουσι. We consider these τρόβουλοι to 
ave 
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aristocratic', and two years after, B.c. 411, Sophocles, once the 
favourite of the people and the colleague of Pericles, fell into the 
plans of Peisander and the other conspiritors, and consented in 
the temple of Neptune, at his own Colonus, to the establishment 
of a council of four hundred; in other words, to the subversion 
of the old Athenian constitution’. He afterwards defended his 
policy on the grounds of expediency*. Nicostrata had borne him 
a son, whom he named Iophon: he had another son Ariston, by 
Theoris of Sicyon, whose son, Sophocles, was a great favorite with 
his grandfather and namesake. From this reason, or because, 
according to Cicero, his love for the stage made him neglect his 
affairs, his son Iophon charged him with dotage and lunacy, and 
brought him before the proper court, with a view to remove him 
from the management of his property. The poet read to his judges 
a part of the @dipus at Colonus, which he had just finished, and 
triumphantly asked “if that was the work of an idiot ?” Of course 
the charge was dismissed‘. We are sorry to say that this very 
pretty story is a mere fabrication, for the Gidipus at Colonus must 
have been acted, at least for the first time, before the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian war®. Sophocles died in the very beginning 
of the year 405. B.c.; according to Ister and Neanthes he was 
choked by a grape, which the actor Callippides brought him from 
Opus, at the time of the Anthesteria. Satvrus tells us that he 
died in consequence of exerting his voice too much while reading 
the Antigona aloud‘: others say that his joy at being proclaimed 


have been most probably elected to serve as Evyypagas, (Thucyd. viii. 67), for it was the 
ἔνγγραφῆς who brought about the revolution, and we learn from Aristotle (see below) 
that Sophocles contributed to it in his character of wp od BovdX os. 


l. Aristot. Polit. vi. 5,10. δεῖ yap εἶναι τὸ σύναγον τὸ κύριον τῆς πολιτείατ᾽ 
καλεῖται δ᾽ ἔνθα μὲν πρόβουλοι διὰ τὸ προβουλεύειν᾽ ὕπου δὲ τὸ πληθός ἐστι Boudr, 
μᾶλλον. 

2. Th . Vill. 67. ξυνέκλησαν τὴν ἐκκλησίαν εἰς τὸν Κολωνόν (ἔστι ἐὲ ἱερὸν 
ἸΠοσειξῶνοε ἔξω πόλεως ἀπέχον oracious μάλιστα δέκα) κ.τ.λ. 

3. Καὶ χπτηκεραινόμενον, ἐὰν ἐρώτημα ποιῇ τὸ συμπέρασμα, τὴν αἰτίαν εἰπεῖν" 
οἷον Σοφοκλῆτ ἐρωτώμενοε ὑπὸ "Πεισάνδρου, “ei ἐξοξεν αὐτῷ, ὥσπερ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
τρια ges καταστῆσαι τοὺς τετρακυσιούε; ᾽ ἔφη.---" Τί ἐξ οὐ πονηρά σοὶ ταῦτα 

αἱ εἶναι .᾽) ἔφη. ““Οὐκ οὖν σὺ ταῦτα ἔπραξας τὰ πονηρά 3 “Nui,” ἔφη “ov 


yep ἦν ἄλλα βελτίω." Aristot. Rhet. iii 18. 

- Vit. Anonym. Cicero de Senectute, $7. Val. Max. viii. 

5. See Reisig Enarrat. (Ed. Col p- τ. et J. W. Siivern “ On some historical 
and political allusions in ancient tragedy," p. 6, 8. Lachmann in the Rhein. Mus. for 
1827, p. 313, fol. 

6. We have scen that ἰσχνυφωνία was attributed to Sophocles: if it arose from 


delicate lungs, this account of his death is probabie enough. There are chronological 
objections to the other two statemen:s. See Clinton. F. H. ii. p. 85. 
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tragic victor was too much for his decayed strength. His family 
burial-place was Decelea, and as that town was in the possession 
of the Lacedsmonians, it‘ was not possible to bring him there 
until Lysander, having heard from the deserters that the great 
poet was dead, permitted his ashes to rest with those of his an- 
cestors. There is a legend, that Bacchus appeared twice to 
Lysander in a dream, and enjoined him to allow the interment 
to take place’. According to one account, they placed the image 
of a Siren over his tomb, according to another, a bronze swal- 
low. Ister informs us that the Athenians decreed him an annual 
sacrifice. He wrote, besides Tragedies, an Elegy, Peeans, and a 
prose work on the Chorus, against Thespis and Cheerilus. Only 
seven of his tragedies have come down to us; but an ingenious 
attempt has been lately made to shew that the Rhesus, which is 
generally attributed to Euripides, was the first of the plays of 
Sophocles’. 

With regard to the whole number of plays composed by 
Sophocles ; we have the authority of Aristophanes, of Byzantium, 
that 180 were ascribed to him, of which seventeen were spurious. 
It has been objected*® to this large number, that the Antigona, 
which was acted in 440, was the thirty-second play; and as 
Sophocles began to exhibit in 468, and died in 405, he would have 
written eighty-one pieces in the last thirty-six years of his literary 
life, and only thirty-two in the first twenty-seven years. Whereas 
it is not likely that he would have written more in his declining 
years than in the vigour of his life: and it has been conjectured 
that he only wrote about seventy plays. Reasons have, however, 
been lately given‘, which incline us to believe that Aristophanes 
is correct in assigning to him 113 genuine dramas. For, in the 
first place, the meaning of the words in which this objection is 
founded are not sufficiently clear: it is not certain that the gram- 
marian is not referring to tragedies only, and in that case, even 
supposing that Sophocles wrote five separate plays in that time, 


1. See vita Anonym. Pausanias, i. p. 36, gives a somewhat different story. 


Λέγεται δὲ Σοφοκλέους τελεντήσαντος ἐσβάλλειν εἰς τὶν Ἀττικὴν Λακεδαιμονίους, 
καὶ σφῶν τὸν ἡγούμενον ἰδεῖν ἐπιστάντα οἱ Διόνυσον, κελεύειν τιμαῖς, ὅσαι καθεστή- 
κασιν ἐπὶ τοῖς τεθνεῶσι; τὴν Σειρῆνα τὴν Νέαν τιμᾶν. καὶ οἱ τὸ ὄναρ Σοφοκλέα καὶ 
τὴν Σοφοκλέους ποίησιν ἐφαίνετο ἔχειν. 


2. Gruppe Ariadne, p. 285—305. 
3. By Buckh, de Gr. Trag. Princip, p. 107—109. 
4. By Clinton, Phil. Museum, I. p. 74. fol. 
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we should have to add nine satyrical dramas to make up the 
tetralogies, and thus we should not have a very disproportionate 
number of trilogies for the remaining thirty-six years. Besides, 
we have a list of 114 names of dramas attributed to Sophocles, of 
which ninety-eight are quoted more than once as his, and it is 
exceedingly unlikely that many of these should have been written 
by his son Iophon, or his grandson, the younger Sophocles. It will 
be reeollected too, that in the earlier part of his life, Sophocles 
was much engaged in public affairs; he was a general, at least 
once’, and went on several embassies*; this, in addition to the 
greater facility in writing, which he might have acquired by long 
practice, would account for his pen being more prolific in the 
latter part of his life. He obtained the first prize eighteen’, 
twenty‘, or twenty-four times®, and it is not probable that his 
first and second prizes taken together were much fewer than 30. 
Now it seems that about twenty-four of the dramas, the names 
of which have come down to us, were satyrical: we may suppose 
that he wrote about twenty-seven satyrical dramas on the whole : 
this would give us twenty-seven tetralogies, or 108 plays, and 
there remain five single plays to satisfy the statement of Suidas, 
that he contended with drama against drama. This statement we 
shall now proceed to examine. It certainly does not imply that 
he never contended with trilogies, for it is known that he wrote 
satyrical dramas, which in his time were never acted by them- 
selves. One of the conjectures, which have been proposed with 
respect to the meaning of the words of Suidas, is, that Sophocles 
opposed to the trilogies of Eschylus three tragedies, not inti- 
mately connected with one another, like the Aschylean plays, but 
each complete in itself®. This presumes, however, that Suidas 
understood the word τετραλογία in a technical sense, as express- 
ing the distinguishing peculiarity of the Aschylean trilogy with 
its accompanying satyric drama. We cannot believe that the 
grammarian had any such accurate perception of the real nature 


1. Justin says, (lib. fii. 6) that he served against the Lecedxmonians. 

2. καὶ ἐν πρεσβείαις ἐξήταζετο. Vit. Anonym. 

3. Diodor. xiii. 103. 

4. Νίκας ἔλαβεν εἴκοσιν ὥς φησι Καρύστιοτ' wodAdare δὲ καὶ δευτερεῖα ἔλαβε. 
Vit. Anonym. 

5. Suidas. 

i. Welcker, Trilogie, p. 510. 
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of the trilogy. Nevertheless, the fact may have been such, 
although Suidas did not know it: for nothing i: more likely than 
that the custom of contending with single plays, which Sophocles, 
perhaps sparingly, adopted, arose from his having given to each 
of the plays in his trilogies an individual completeness which the 
constituent parts of an A€schylean trilogy did not possess. We 
shall derive some further reasons for believing this from a con- 
sideration of the general principles which guided the art of 
Sophocles. 

That he did act upon general principles is _ sufficiently 
proved, by the fact that he wrote a book on the dramatic 
chorus. The objection, which (according to Chameleon) he 
made to Aschylus, that even when his poetry was what it 
ought to be, it was so only by accident’, is just such a remark 
as a finished artist would make to a self-taught genius. But 
we might conclude, without any extrinsic authority, from a 
moderate acquaintance with his remaining Tragedies, that he 
is never beautiful or sublime, without intending to be so: we 
see that he has a complete apprehension of the proper means 
of arriving at the objects of tragical imitation: he feels that 
his success depends not upon his subject, but upon himeelf; 
he has the faculty of making with right reason; in short, he 
is an artist in the strictest sense of the word’. Ἅ“Ἅ Sophocles” 
says one who has often more than guessed at truth, ‘is the 
summit of Greek art; but one must have scaled many a steep 
before one can estimate his height: it is because of his classical 
perfection that he has generally been the least admired of the 
great ancient poets; for little of his beauty is perceptible to 
a mind that is not thoroughly principled and imbued with 
the spirit of antiquity®.” The ancients themselves fully ap- 
preciated Sophocles: his great contemporary Aristophanes will 
not expose AMschylus to the risk of a contest with a man to 
whom he has voluntarily given up a part of the tragic throne, 
and to whom he delegates his authority when he returns to the 
upper world‘: his numerous victories and the improvements 


1. See Athen. i. 22. x. 428. quoted in the sect. on /Eschylus. 
2. Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vi. p. 1140. L 10. Bekker. ἔστι δὲ τέχνη πᾶσα περὶ 


γένεσιν Kai τὸ τεχνάζειν, καὶ θεωρεῖν, ὅπως dv γένηταί τι τῶν ἐνδεχομένων καὶ 
εἶναι καὶ μὴ εἶναι καὶ ὧν ἡ ἀρχὴ ἐν τῷ ποιυῦντι ἀλλὰ μὴ ἐν τῷ ποιουμένῳ “---- 
ἡ μὲν οὖν τέχνη ὥσπερ εἴρηται ἕξις τις μετὰ λόγου ποιητική ἐστι. 


3. (inesses at Truth, vol. I. p. 267. 4. Comp. Aristoph. Ran. 790. 1515. 


a, 
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which Mschylus found it necessary to borrow from him, are 
all so many proofs of the estimation in which he was held by 
,his countrymen: but it is to be feared that few, if any, of his 
modern readers, will be able to divest themselves so completely 
of all their modern associations, as to be able to set a just 
value upon productions so entirely and absolutely Greek as 
the Tragedies of Sophocles. If we would understand them at 
all, we must always bear in mind that he was the successor of 
Eschylus; that he intended rather to follow up and improve 
upon his predecessor and contemporary, than to create an 
entirely new species for himself. Art always follows at the 
heels of genius. Genius creates forms of beauty; art mar- 
shals them, and sets them in order, forming them into groups 
and regulating the order of their successive appearances. 
Genius hews rude masses from the mines of thought, but 
art gives form and usefulness to the shapeless ore. schylus 
felt what a Greek Tragedy ought to be, as a religious union 
of the two elements of the national poetry, and he modelled rude, 
colossal groups, such as a Phidias might have conceived, but 
not such as a Phidias would have executed. Sophocles, with 
a highly cultivated mind, and a deep and just perception of 
what is beautiful in art, was enabled to effect an outward 
realization of his great contemporary’s conceptions, and placed 
what was already perfected in the mind of ‘Eschylus, in its 
most perfect form, before the eyes of all Athens. The 
Tragedy of Sophocles was not generically different from that 
of Aschylus; it bore the same relation to it that an unfinished 
statue bears to a finished group. For when Sophocles added 
a third actor to the two of /Eschylus', he gave so great a 
preponderance to the dialogue, that the chorus, or the base 
on which the three plays stood, was unable any longer to 
support them; in giving each of them a separate pedestal, 
he rendered them independent, and destroyed the necessary 
connexion which before subsisted between them; so that it 
became from thenceforth a matter of choice with the poet, 
whether he represented with trilogies or with separate plays. 
As we have before said, we think Sophocles did both: the 


1, Τρεῖς δὲ [ὑποιλριτὰςἢ καὶ oxnvoypapiav LopoxAns.—Arist. Poet. iv. 16. 
Τὸν δὲ τρίτον [ὑποκριτὴν] Σοφοκλῆς, καὶ σννεπλήρωσεν τήν τραγῳδίαν .---. 
Diog. t. in Plat. 
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number of his satyrical Dramas shews that his exhibitions 
were principally tetralogies, and we are willing to accept the 
statement in Suidas, that he sometimes brought out his. 
Tragedies one by one. What Aschylus, following his 
natural taste, practised in the internal economy of his pieces, 
for instance, in the exclusion of every thing beneath the 
dignity of Tragedy, this Sophocles adopted as a rule of art, 
to be applied or departed from as the occasion might suggest. 
The words which Landor puts into his mouth express what 
appear to us to have been his general feelings’. ‘I am,” 
says he, in reference to the master-works at Athens, ‘only 
the interpreter of the heroes and divinities who are looking 
down upon me.” He felt himself called upon to make an 
advance in the tragic art, corresponding to those improvements 
which Phidias had made upon the works of his immediate 
forerunners: he did so, and with reference to the same objects. 
The persons who figured in the old legends, and in the poems 
of the Epic Cycle were alone worthy in his opinion of the 
cothurnus; and if ever an inferior or ludicrous character ap- 
pears in his Tragedies, he is but a slavish instrument in the 
poet’s hands to work out the irony of the piece; a streak of 
bright colour thrown into the picture, in order to render more 
conspicuous its tragic gloom. Besides the addition of a 
τριταγωνιστής» some other improvements are ascribed to this 
poet; he seems to have made the costumes more appropriate, 
to have introduced scene painting, and to have altered the 
distribution of the chorus. 

The public character of Sophocles was, as we have 
seen, rather inconsistent. In the earlier years of his political 
life he was a partizan of Pericles, and his plays contain 
many passages evidently written with a view to recommend 
himself to that statesman. In the Antigona he advises the 
Athenians to yield a ready obedience to the man whom they 
had placed over themselves*, and if, as we believe, the Cidipus 
at Colonus was written just before the breaking out of the 
Peloponnesian war, it is more than probable that the refusal 


1. Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, II. p. 142. 
2. Which is also attributed to Eschylus. (Themistius, p. 316.) 


3. 670. ἀλλ᾽ ὅν πόλις στήσειε τοῦδε χρὴ κλύειν 
καὶ σμικρὰ καὶ δίκαια καὶ τάναντια. 
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of Theseus to deliver up C&dipus, though a polluted person, 
has reference to the demand made by the confederates with 
regard to the expulsion of Pericles’. 

The private character of Sophocles was unfortunately not 
very deserving of our approbation. He was a_ notorious 
sensualist*, and, in his later days, rather avaricious’. He 
possessed, however, those agreeable qualities which are very 
often found along with habits of vicious indulgence; he was 
exceedingly good natured, always contented‘, and an excellent 
boon companion*®. His faults were due rather to his age and 
country than to any innate depravity. His Tragedies are 
full of the strongest recommendations of religion and morality ; 
and we know no ancient poet who has so justly and forcibly 
described the infallibility and immortality of God, as opposed 
to man’s weakness, ignorance, and liability to error*: or who 
has set the beauty of piety and righteousness, and the danger 
and folly of impiety and pride, in a stronger and clearer light 
than he has’. 

To characterize the man and his works in one word, 
calmness is the prominent feature in the life and writings of 
Sophocles. In his politics, an easy indifference to men and 
measures; in his private life, contentment and good nature ; 


1. Comp. (Ed. Col. 943. seqq. with Thucyd. I. 126, 127. Lachmann in the Rhein. 
Mus. for 1827, p. 327. fol. 
2. Cic. Office. I. 40. de Senect. 47. Athen. xii. p. 510. xiii. p. 592. xiii. p. 603. 
Plato i. Resp. p. 329. B. 
3. Ἕρμηι. πρῶτον δ᾽ ὃ τι πράττει Σοφοκλέης, ἀνήρετο. 
1 ae εὐδαιμονεῖ" πάσχει δὲ θαυμαστόν. 
ἧς 


- Τὸ τί; 
Tpvyaiot. ἐκ Tov Σοφοκλέους γίγνεται Σιμωνίδης. 
Ἑρμῆς. Σιμωνίδης, wees ; 

Tpvyaior. Ὅτι, γέρων ὧν καὶ σαπρός, 


κέρδους ἕκατι κὰν ἐπὶ ῥιπὸς weor.—Pax. 695. seqq. 


4. Aristoph. Ran. 82. 
See the amusing anecdote from Ion. Athen. xiii. p. 603. E. 
Ww 


hope, and love: they know nothing of the future till it comes upon them.” We 
should certainly read 
τεῶν dtvaciw; is equivalent to rea Civacis κατέχει οὕτινα ὑπερβασίαν. Compare 
Theognis. 743—6. which Sophocles had in his head. 
καὶ τοῦτ᾽, ἀθανάτων βασιλεῦ, πως ἐστι δίκαιον 
ἔργων ὕστις ἀνὴρ ἐκτὸς ἐὼν ἀδίκων 
μή τιν᾽ ὑπερβασίην κατέχων μηδ᾽ ὅρκον ἁλιτρὸν 
ἀλλα δίκαιος ἐὼν μὴ Ta δίκαια παθῃ. 
7. See the bgautiful chorus in CEdip. Tyr. 863. seqq- 
“ Ε 
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in his Tragedies, a total absence of that wild enthusiasm 
which breaks down the barriers of common sense, are the 
manifestations of this rest of mind: his spirit was, 


Like a breath of air, 
Such as is sometimes seen, and hardly seen, 
To brush the still breast of a crystal lake’. 


He lived, as it were, in the strong hold of his own unruffled 
mind, and unmoved heard the pattering storm without’. His 
very burial created peace out of war, and the tomb closed 
upon one loved by all Athens, admired by all Greece, and 
to be remembered by all the civilized world. 


1. Wordsworth, (Excursion, p. 90.) 
2. He says himself, in a fragment of the Tympaniste, that it is the greatest of 
delights 
ὑπό τω στέγῃ 
πυκνῇςε ἀκοῦσαι Ψψεκάδος εὑδούσῃ φρενί. 


CHAPTER V. 


SECTION IV. 


EURIPIDES. 


Like as many substances in mature, which are solid, do putrify end corrupt into 
worms; 90 it is the property of good and sound knowledge, to putrify and dis- 
solve into a number of subtic, idle, unwholesome, and, as I may term them, 
vermiculate questions, which have indeed a kind of quickness, and life of spirit, 
but πὸ soundness of matter or goodness of quality —Bacow. 


Evripipges, the son of Mnesarchus, was born in the 
island of Salamis, on the day of the glorious sea-fight. (3. c. 
480.)' His mother, Clito, had been sent over to Salamis with 
the other Athenian women when Attica was given up to the 
invading army of Xerxes*; and the name of the poet, which 
is formed like a patronymic from the Euripus, the scene of 
the first successful resistance to the Persian navy, shews that 
the minds of his parents were full of the stirring events of 
that momentous crisis. His father was certainly a man of 


property, else how could his son have been a pupil of the 


1. Diog. Leert. ii. 45. ἡμέρᾳ καθ’ ἣν οἱ Ἕλληνες ἐναυμάχουν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι. 
Platarch. Sympos. viii. 1. ἐτέχθη καθ' ἣν ἡμέραν οἱ Ἕλληνες ἐτρέψαντο τοὺς 
Πέρσας. Suid. The Parian marble places his birth five years earlier, and we shall 
see in the of Aulus Gellius qucted below, that his age was not known with 
certainty he was yet alive. 


2. He belonged properly to the deme Phlye of the Cecropid tribe, but he 
had some land in Salamis, and sometimes resided there. ‘Philochorus 
refert,”” says Aulus Gellius, ‘in insula Salamine speluncam esse tetram et horridam, 
aam nos vidimus, in αὐ Euripides tragedias scriptitarit.”— Noct. Att. xv. 20. 
Whenever we have quoted no other authority, it will be med that we refer 
either to the life of Euripides by Thomas Magister, or to anonymous life pub- 
lished by Elmsiey, from the Ambrosian MS., and printed at the end of his edition 
of the Bacche.) 
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extravagant’ Prodicus? It would appear that he was also 
born of a good family*. But this is no argument, as Philo- 
chorus supposes’, against the implications of Aristophanes‘, 
and the direct statement of Theopompus*, that his mother 
was a seller of herbs; for it is quite possible that his father 
may have made a marriage of disparagement. Like Sophocles 
he was well educated. He attended the lectures of Anaxagoras, 
Prodicus, and Protagoras; and was so well versed in the gym- 
nastic exercises of the day, that he gained two victories in 
the Eleusinian and Thesean athletic games when only seven- 
teen years old. Mnesarchus had intended that he should 
enter the lists of Olympia among the younger combatants, 
but some objection was raised against him on the score of 
age, and he was excluded from the contest®. To his other 
accomplishments he added a taste for painting, which he cul- 
tivated with some success; a few specimens of his talents in 
this respect were preserved for many years at Megara. He 
brought out his first Tragedy, the Peliades, in (B.c.) 455’, 
consequently at an earlier age than either of his predecessors. 
He was third on this occasion, but gained the first prize fourteen 
years after®, and also in 428 3.c., when the Hippolytus was 


1. See Rhein. Mus. for 1832. p. 22. fol. 
2. Atheneus, x. p. 424. 3. Apud Suid. Evper. 
4. Προπηλακιζομένας ὁρῶσ᾽ ὑμᾶς ὑπὸ 
Εὐριπίδον, τοῦ τῆς λαχανοπωλητρία-:..-ὄ.-Τπεδιορῆ. 386. 
Again, speaking of Euripides, the female orator says— 
Ἄγρια γὰρ ἡμᾶς, ὦ γυναῖκες, δρᾷ κακὰ, 

Ar ἐν ἀγρίοισι τοῖς λαχάνοις αὐτὸς τραφείς.--4δ8. 
Diceopolis, in the Acharnians, among his other requests, says to Euripides— 
Σκάνδικά μοι δός, μητρόθεν δεδεγμένος.---4δ4. 

The same insinuation is more obscurely conveyed in the Equites— 


Nix. πώς ἂν οὖν wore 
Εἴποιμ᾽ av αὑτὸ δῆτα κομψευριπικῶς; 
Anu. Μή μοι γε, μή μοι, μή διασκανδίκισῃς.--Ἰ7. 
And in the Rane— 
Alay. Ἄληθες, ὦ wai τῆς dpovpaias θεοῦ ;—83Y. 
. 5. Evuripidis poete matrem Theopompus agrestia olera vendentem victum quesisse 
dicit—Noct. Att. xv. 20. 


Ὁ. Mnesarchus, roborato exercitatoque filii sui corpore, Olympiam certaturum inter 
athletas pueros deduxit. Ac primo quidem in certamen per ambiguam extatem receptus 
non est. Post Eleusinio et Theseo certamine pugnavit et coronatus est.—Aul. Gell. 
Noct. Att. xv. 20. 


7. Arund. Marble, no. 6]. It appears, however, that he had applied himself to 
dramatic composition before this. See Aul. Gell. xv. 20. 


8. Arundel Marble. 61. 
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represented', though he does not appear to have been often so 
successful®. His reputation, however, spread far and wide, and 
if we may believe Plutarch, some of the Athenians who had sur- 
vived the disastrous termination of the Syracusan expedition, 
obtained their liberty or a livelihood by reciting and teaching 
such passages from the poems of Euripides as they happened to 
recollect*. We shall shew by and by that Euripides was one of 
the advocates for that expedition; we are told that he wrote 
a funeral poem on the Athenian soldiers who fell in Sicily. 
Late in life he retired to Magnesia, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia, where his popularity procured him the 
protection and friendship of King Archelaus. It is not known 
what induced him to quit Athens, though many causes might 
be assigned. The infidelity of his two wives, Melito and 
Cheerila, which is supposed to have occasioned the misogynism 
for which he was notorious, may perhaps have made him desirous 
of escaping from the scenes of his domestic discomforts, especially 
as his misfortunes were continually recalled to his remembrance 
by the taunts and jeers of his merciless political enemy, Aris- 
tophanes*. Besides, he appears to have been very intimate with 
Socrates and Alcibiades, the former of whom is said to have 
assisted him in the composition of his tragedies*, and when Alci- 


1. Argument to the Hippol. ἐδιδάχθη ἐπὶ Ἀμείνονος ἄρχοντος ὀλυμπιάδι WY ἔτει 
τετάρτῳ πρῶτος Eipiwidne’ δεύτερος ᾿Ιοφῶν' τρίτος “lev. 

2. Suidas says he gained only five victories, one of which was with a posthumous 
play. 


3. Ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ δι' Εὐριπίδην ἐσώθησαν. Μάλιστα yap, ws ἔοικε, τῶν ἐντὸς ‘EX - 
λήνων ἐπόθησαν αὑτοῦ τὴν μοῦσαν οἱ περὶ Σικελίαν᾽ καὶ μικρά τῶν ἀφικνουμένων 
ἑκάστοτε δείγματα καὶ γεύματα κομιζόντων ἐκμανθάνοντεε, ἀγαπητῶς μετεδίδοσαν 
ἀλλήλοις. Tore γοῦν φασι τῶν σωθέντων οἴκαδε συχνοὺς ἀσπάσασθαι τὸν Εὐριπίδην 
φιλοφρόνως, καὶ διηγεῖσθαι τοὺς μὲν, ὅτι ὀονλεύοντες ἀφείθησαν, ἐκδιδάξαντες, ὅσα 
τῶν ἐκείνον ποιημάτων ἐμέμνηντο, τοὺς δ᾽, ὅτι πλανώμενοι μετὰ τὴν μάχην, τροφῆς 
καὶ ὕδατος μετέλαβον τῶν μελῶν ἄσαντες. Οὐ δεῖ dy θαυμάζειν, ὅτι τοὺς Καυνίους 
φασί, πλοίον προσφερομένον τοις λιμέσιν, ὑπὸ λῃστρίδων διωκομένου, μὴ δέχεσθαι τὸ 
πρῶτον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπείργειν" εἶτα μέντοι διαπυνθανομένους, εἰ γινώσκουσιν ἄσματα τῶν 
Εὐὑριπίδον, φησάντων ἐκείνων, οὕτω παρεῖναι καταγαγεῖν τὸ πλοῖον. Plutarch Nicias, 
εχχίχ. 


4. Ran. 1045. 
Eurip. οὐδὲ yap ἦν τῆς Adpodirns οὐδέν σοι. 
Mechyl. μηδέ γ᾽ éweln’ ᾿ 
* πὶ σοί τοι καὶ τοῖς σοῖσιν πολλὴ πολλοῦ ᾿πικαθῆτο. 
wore ye καὑτόν σε κατ᾽ οὖν ἔβαλεν. 
Bacchus. νὴ τὸν Δία τοῦτό ye τοι δή oo 
ἃ yap ἐε τὰς ἀλλοτρίας ἐποίεις, αὐτός τούτοισιν ἐπλήγην. 


δ. “ Leértius (in Socrat.) has preserved a couplet which punningly brings this 


Φρύγες, ἐστὶ καινὸν δρᾶμα τοῦτ’ Ἐὐριπίδονυ, 
"Qe καὶ τὰ φρύγαν᾽ ὑποτίθησι Σωκράτης. 
Allusion 
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biades won the chariot race at Olympia, Euripides wrote a song 
in honor of his victory’. That Socrates was even at this time 
very unpopular is exceedingly likely’; and Alcibiades was a 
condemned exile. Perhaps, then, Euripides only followed the 
dictates of prudence in withdrawing from a country where his 
philosophical® as well as his political sentiments exposed him to 
continual danger. At the court of Archelaus, on the contrary, 
he was treated with the greatest distinction, and was even ad- 
mitted to the private counsels of the king. He wrote some 
plays in Macedonia, in one of which (the Bacche) he seems to 
have been inspired by the wild scenery of the country‘ in which 
he was residing ; and the story, according to which he is torn to 
pieces by dogs® just as his hero Pantheus is rent asunder by the 
infuriated Bacchanals, arose perhaps from a confusion between 
the poet and the last subject on which he wrote. It is clearly a 
fabrication ; for Aristophanes in the Frogs would certainly have 
alluded to the manner of his death had there been anything 
remarkable in it. He died 8.c. 406, on the same day on which 
Dionysius assumed the tyranny®. He was buried at Pella, con- 
trary to the wishes of his countrymen, who requested Archelaus 
to send his remains to Athens, where however a cenotaph was 
erected to his memory with this inscription : 


Allusion is made to the same imputation in a line of Antiphanes (Athen. iv. 134.) 
Ὁ ta κεφάλαια συγγράφων ἙἘϊὐριπίδῃ, 
where κεφάλαια are the sententious sayings which Socrates was reputed to have furnished. 
Alian (Var. Hist. ii. 13.) states that Socrates seldom went to theatre, except to see 
some new tragedy of Euripides performed. 

This philosophising in his dramas gave Euripides the name of the stage philosopher ; 
Euripides, auditor Anaxagore, quem philosophum Athenienses scenicum appellaverunt. 
Vitruv. viii. in pref." Former Editor. See Dindorf in Poet. Scen. p. 574. 

1. Plutarch. Alcibiad. c. xi. Λέγει δ᾽ ὁ Εὐριπίδης ἐν τῷ ἄἅσματι ταῦτα" 

Σὲ δ᾽ ἀείσομαι ὦ Κλεινίον παῖ. 

Καλὸν a νίκα' κάλλιστον δ᾽ ὅ 

μηδεὶς ἄλλος ᾿Βλλάνων 

ἅρματι πρῶτα δραμεῖν καὶ δεύτερα 

καὶ τρίτα βῆναι ὃ ἀπονητὶ, 

τρὶς στεφθέντ᾽ ἐλαίᾳ 

κάρνκι βοᾶν παραδοῦναι. 
Archelaus invited Socrates also to his court. Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23. 
Aristot. Rhet. iii. 15. 
See-Elmsley on the argument, p. 4. 


5. Hermesianax Colophonius (Athen. xiii. 598). Ovid, Ibis, 595. Aul. Gell. Noct. 
Attic. xv. 20. Val. Max. ix. 12.—Pausanias (i. p. 3) seems to doubt the truth of the 
common account. Dionysius Byzantius expressly denies it (Anthol. iii. 36). 


6. See Clinton, F. H. II. p. 8]. 
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Μνήμα μὲν 'Ελλας ἅπασ᾽ Evpiwisov: ὑστέα δ᾽ ἴσχει 
Γη Μακεδών! ἡ γὰρ δέξατο τέρμα βίου. 

Πατρὶς δ᾽ 'Ελλαδος Ἑλλὰς ᾿Αθήναι' πλεῖστα δὲ Δίουσας 
Τέρψας, ἐκ πολλῶν καὶ τὸν ἔπαινον ἔχει. 


Euripides was the last of the Greek Tragedians properly so 
called. ‘ The sure sign of the general decline of an art,” says 
an able writer, ‘“‘is the frequent occurrence, not of deformity, 
but of misplaced beauty. In general, Tragedy is corrupted by 
eloquence, and Comedy by wit'.” This symptom of the decline 
of Tragedy is particularly conspicuous in Euripides, and so 
much of tragical propriety is given up for the sake of rhetorical 
display, that we sometimes feel inclined to doubt whether we are 
reading the works of a poet or of a teacher of elocution. It is 
this quality of Euripides which has in all ages rendered him a 
much greater favourite than either A’schylus or Sophocles: it is 
this also which made the invention of tragi-comedy by him so 
natural and so easy; it is this which recommended him to Me- 
nander as the model for the dialogue of his new comedy ; and it 
is for this that Quintilian so strongly recommends him to the 
notice of the young aspirant after oratorical fame*. In the 
middle ages too, Euripides was infinitely better known than the 
two other great ‘Tragedians; for the more un-Greek and common- 
place and rhetorical and hair-splitting the former was, the more 
attractive was he likely to prove in an age when scholastic subtle- 
ties were mistaken for eloquence, minute distinctions for science, 
and verbal quibbles for sure evidences of proficiency in the 
ars artium. We cannot wonder then that Dante, who calls his 
Latin Aristotle “the master of those that know’,” and Avi- 
cenna’s version of the Moralia ‘his own ethics‘”, should make 


1. Edinburgh Review, No. XC. p. 278. 


2. Sed longe clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripides ; quorum in 
dispari dicendi via uter sit poeta melior, inter plurimos queritur. Idque ego sane, quo- 
niam ad presentem materiam nihil pertinet, injudicatum relinquo. Illud quidem nemo 
pon fateatur necesee est, lis, qui se ad agendum comparant, utiliorem longe Euripidem 
fore. Namque is et in sermone (quod ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas et cothurnus 
et sonus Sophoclis videtur esse sublimior) magis accedit oratorio generi: et sententiis 
densus, et in iis, que a sapientibus tradita sunt, pene ipsis par, et in dicendo ac re- 

cuilibet corum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. In affectibus vero 
cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis, qui miseratione constant, facile precipuus. Hunc et 
admiratus maxime est (ut sepe testatur) et secutus, quamquam in opere divcrso, Menan- 
der.—Inst. Orat. x. 1. 67. 


3. Inf. iv. 131. 
4. Inf. xi. 80, referring to Aristot. Eth. vii. 1. 
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no mention of Aéschylus and Sophocles in his survey of the shades 
of departed poets, but should class the rhetorical Euripides, and 
the no less quibbling Agathon among the greatest of the poets of 
Greece'. But if it be easy to explain how the quasi-philosophical 
character of Euripides gained him so much popularity among his 
less civilized contemporaries, the Sicilians and Macedonians, and 
among the semi-barbarous Europeans of the middle ages, we shall 
have still less difficulty in explaining how he came to be so unlike 
the two great writers who preceded him; one of whom was in 
his later days the competitor of Euripides. We have already 
insisted at some length upon the connexion between the actors of 
Sophocles, Aschylus, and their predecessors, and the Homeric 
rhapsode. Now the rhapsodes were succeeded by a class of men, 
whom, for want of a more definitive name, it has been customary 
to call sophists®, and sometimes the sophist and the rhapsode were 
united in the same person: indeed so completely were they iden- 
tified in most cases, that Plato makes Socrates treat Hippias the 
sophist (who was also a rhapsode), and Ion the rhapsode, who 
seems to have been a sophist too, with banter and irony of pre- 
cisely the same kind. Since then Euripides was nursed in the 
lap of sophistry, was the pupil and friend of the most eminent 
of the sophists, and perhaps to all intents a sophist himself, we 
cannot wonder that he should turn the rhapsodical element of the 
Greek Draina into a sophistical one: in fact, the transition was 
not only natural, but perhaps even necessary. It may, however, 
be asked, how is this reconcileable with the statement that Socrates 
assisted Euripides in the composition of his tragedies? for So- 
crates was, if we can believe Plato's representation of him, the 
sworn foe of the sophists. We answer that Socrates was, in the 
more general sense of the word, himself a sophist ; his opposition 
to the other sophists, which has probably been exaggerated by 
his pupils and apologists, to whom we owe nearly all we know 
about bim, is no proof of a radical difference between him and 
them : on the contrary, it is proverbial that there are no disagree- 


1. Purgat. xxii. 106. 
Euripide ν᾿ ἃ nosco e Anacreontc 
Simonide, Agatone, e altri pite 
Greci che gia di lauro ornar la fronte. 
The young student will find some interesting remarks on these personages in 


2. 
Coleridge’s Friend, vol. JII. p. 112, fol. See also the articles on Prodicus in Nos. J. and 
IV. of the Rhein. Mus. for 1832. 
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ments so rancorous and implacable as those between persons who 
follow the same trade with different objects in view. That 
Socrates was the least pernicious of the sophists, that he was a 
good citizen and an honest man, we are very much disposed to 
believe; but in the eves of his contemporaries he differed but 
little from the rest of the tribe; Aristophanes attacks him as 
the head of the school, and perhaps some of the comedian’s ani- 
mosity to Euripides may have arisen from his belief that the 
tragedian was only a Socrates and a sophist making an epidei.vis 
in iambics'. 

Euripides was not only a rhetorical sophist. He also 
treated his audience to some of the physical doctrines of his 
master Anaxagoras’. For instance, he goes out of his way 
to communicate to them the Anaxagorean discovery, that the 
sun is nothing but an ignited stone*: he tells them that the 
overflowing of the Nile is merely the consequence of the 
melting of the snow in Ethiopia‘, and that the wther is an 
embodiment of the Deity’. 

In his political opinions Euripides was attached to Alci- 
biades and to the war party; and in this again he was opposed 
to Aristophanes, and, we may add, to the best interests of 
his country. He endeavours to inspire his countrymen with 
a contempt for their formidable enemies the Spartans‘, and 
with a distrust of their good faith’: in order that the 
Athenians might not, through fear for their prowess, scruple 
to continue at war with them, and might, through suspicion, 
be as unwilling as possible to make peace. We find him also 
united with the sophist Gorgias and the profligate Alcibiades 
in urging the disastrous expedition to Sicily; for he wrote 
the trilogy to which the Troades belonged, in the beginning 


1. Aristophanes speaks of him thus: 


ὅτε δὴ κατῆλθ᾽ Evpiwicns ἐπεδεικνυτὺυ 
τοῖς λωποῦδύταις, κ.τ.λ.--- δησ. 771. 


2. On the allusions which Euripides makes to the philosophy af Γ Anaxagoras, 
the reader of this poet should consult Valckenazr’s Diatribe, pp. 25—5 


3. Orest. vi. 984, and the fr. of the Phazthon. 
4. Helen. 1—3. fr. of the Archelaus. 
δ. Troad. 878. seqq. 


6. For instance, in his ridiculous exhibition of Menclaus in the Troades, and 
i the Orestes. See particularly Orest. 717. seqq. Androm. 590. 


7. Andromache 445. scqq- 
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of the year 415’, in which that expedition started, manifestly 
with a view to encourage the gaping quidnuncs of the Agora 
to fall into the ambitious schemes of Alcibiades, by recalling 
the recollection of the success of a similar expedition, under- 
taken in the mythical ages; and we believe that his wiser 
opponent wrote the ‘ Birds” in the following year, to ridicule 
the whole plan and its originators’. 

Besides obliterating the genuine character of the Greek 
Tragedy, by introducing sophistry and philosophy into the 
dialogue, Euripides degraded it still further by laying aside 
all the dignity and καλοκάγαθία which distinguished the cos- 
tumes and the characters of A€schylus and Sophocles, by 
introducing rags and tatters on the tragic stage*, by continually 
making mention of the most vulgar and ordinary subjects‘, 
and by destroying the connexion which always subsisted, in 
the perfect form of the Drama, between the chorus and the 
actors’. With regard to his system of prologues, which 
Lessing most paradoxically considers as shewing the perfection 
of the Drama, we need only mention that Menander adopted 
it from him, and point to the difference between this practice 
and that of ischylus, Sophocles and Shakspeare, in order 
to justify the ridicule which Aristophanes unsparingly heaps 
upon them as factitious and unnecessary parts of a Tragedy. 

Like the other Sophists, Euripides was altogether devoid 
of religious feelings, his moral character was the worst pos- 
sible, and unlike the good tempered, cheerful Sophocles, he 
was characterized by the same severity of manner which 
distinguished his never-smiling preceptor, Anaxagoras. On 
the whole, were it not for the exceeding beauty of many of 
his choruses, and for the proof which he occasionally exhibits 
of really tragic power, we should join with Aristophanes, in 
calling him, not only what he undeniably was, a bad citizen, 
and a bad man, but also a very second rate poet. 


1. See Clinton, F. H. II. p. 75. 

2. See J. W. Stivern’s beautiful Essay on the ‘‘ Birds” of Aristophanes. 
3. Ran. 841. seqq. 

4. Ib. 980. seqq. 


5. Kai τὸν χορὸν δὲ ἕνα δεῖ ὑπολαβεῖν τῶν ὑποκριτῶν Kai μόριον εἶναι τοῦ 
drov, καὶ συναγωνίζεσθαι, μι ὥσπερ Εὐριπίδης, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ LopoxArns.—Aristot. 
Poet. xviii. 21 
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Thanks to accident or the bad taste of those to whom 
we owe all of ancient literature that we possess, the remaining 
plays of Euripides are more than all the extant Dramas of 
#Eschylus and Sophocles taken together. Of his many com- 
positions, fifteen Tragedies’, two Tragi-comedies*, and a 
satyrical Drama*, have come down to us; and the fragments 
of the lost plays are very numerous. 


l. Or 16, if the Rhesus is reckoned one of his. 
2. The Orestes and the -Alcestis. 3. The Cyclops. 


CHAPTER V. 


SECTION V. 


AGATHON AND THE REMAINING TRAGEDIANS. 


ἐπιφνλλίδες ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ kai στωμύλματα 

χελιδόνων μουσεῖα, λωβηταὶ τέχνης, 

ἃ φροῦδα θᾶττον, ἣν μόνον χορὸν λάβῃ. 
ARISTOPHANES. 


In addition to the seven Tragedians, of whom we have 
attempted to give some account, a list- of 34 names of tragic 
poets, so called, has been drawn up’. Of these, very few are 
worthy of even the slightest mention, and we have but scanty 
information respecting those few, of whom we might have 
wished to know more. 


Ion, the son of Orthomenes of Chios, was, according to 
Suidas, not only a Tragedian, but a lyric poet and philoso- 
pher also. He began to exhibit in 8. c. 451, and wrote twelve, 
thirty, or forty dramas. The names of eleven have been col- 
lected’. He gained the third prize when Euripides was first 
with the Hippolytus in 8.6. 428°. He wrote, besides Tragedies, 
elegies*, dithyrambs*, and an account of the visits paid by 
eminent men to his native island®. Though he did not ex- 
hibit till after Euripides had commenced his dramatic career, 
and though he was, like that poet, a friend of Socrates’, we 
should be inclined to infer from his having written dithy- 
rambs, that be belonged to an earlier age of the dramatic art, 


1. By Clinton, F. H. II. p. xxxii—xxxv. 

2. By Bentley, (Epistola ad Millium.) 3. Argum. Hippolyti. 
4. Atheneus, x. p. 436. 5. Aristoph. Pax, 798. 
6. 


Atheneus, iii. p. 93. 7. Diogenes Lert. ii. p. 23. 
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and that his plays were free from the corruptions which Euri- 
pides had introduced into Greek Tragedy: it is, indeed, likely 
that a foreigner would copy rather from the old models, than 
from modern innovations. He died before Euripides; for he 
was dead when Aristophanes brought out the “Peace” (B.c. 419). 
From an anecdote mentioned by Athenzus that he presented 
each Athenian citizen with a Chian vase, on one occasion, 
when he gained the tragic prize’, we may infer that he was 


a man of fortune. 


Acnzus of Eretria, must also be considered as belonging 
to an earlier age of the tragic art than Euripides, whose 
senior he was by four years. He wrote forty-four, thirty, 
or twenty-four dramas, but only gained one tragic victory®. 
His countryman Menedemus, considered him the best writer 
of satyrical dramas after Aschylus’. 


AGATHON was, like his friend Euripides, a dramatic so- 
phist. He is best known to us from his appearance in the 
Banquet of Plato, which is supposed to have taken place at 
his house on the day after the celebration of his tragic vic- 
tory. This appears to have taken place at the Lenwa in the 
archonship of Euphemus, 3. c. 416°. He is introduced to us 
by Plato as a well-dressed, handsome young man, courted by 
the wealth and wisdom of Athens, and exercising the duties 
of hospitality with all the ease and refinement of modern 
politeness. In the Epideiris in praise of love, which he is 
there made to pronounce, we are presented with the arti- 
ficial and rhetorical expressions which his friend* Aristophanes 
attributes to his style’, and which we might have expected 


Schol. Pac. 837. ὅτι ὁ μὲν Ιων ἤδη τέθνηκε, δῆλον. 
Athenzus, i. p. 4. 
Suidas. 4. Diog. Laert. ii. 133. 
Athenzus, v. p. 217. A. ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Εὐφήμου στεφανοῦται Anvaios. 
It will be recollected, that Aristophanes is introduced at Plafo's Banquet 
among the other intimates of "Agathon. 

7. Ares yap ὁ καλλιεπιὶς ᾿Αγαθὼν 

ἐρνόχους τιθέναι, δράματος apxas’ 

κάμπτει δὲ νέας ἀψῖδας ἐπῶν" 
τα δὲ τορνεύει, τὰ δὲ κολλο “λέ, 
καὶ γνωμοτυπεῖ, κἀντονομάζε 


καὶ κηροχυτεῖ καὶ Ὑογγύλλει,, 
καὶ xoaveve:._—Thesntoph. 49. 


Poy τὸ = 
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from a pupil of Gorgias’. Aristotle tells us* that he was the 
first to introduce into his dramas arbitrary choral songs, which 
had nothing to do with the subject, and it appears from the 
same author, that he sometimes wrote pieces with fictitious 
names, which Schlegel justly concludes were something between 
the idyll, and the newest form of comedy*®. He was residing 
at the court of Archelaus when Euripides died*: the cause of 
his departure from Athens is not known. He is represented 
as a little effeminate person in Aristophanes’ play, called the 
Θεσμοφοριάζουσαιδ ; and it is perhaps only the intimacy sub- 
sisting between Aristophanes and him, which has gained for 
him the affectionate tribute of esteem which the comedian 
puts into the mouth of Bacchus‘*, and has saved him from the 
many strictures which he deserved, both as a poet and as a 
man. The time of his death is not known. 


XeEnocizEs, though he is called an execrable poet’, gained 
a tragic prize with a trilogy, over the head of Euripides, in 
B.c. 415%. He was the son of Carcinus, a tragedian of 
whom nothing is known, and is continually ridiculed by 
Aristophanes. His brothers, Xenotimus and Demotimus or 
Xenoclitus, were choral dancers. 


ΙΌΡΗΟΝ, the son of Sophocles, is described by Aristo- 
phanes’ as a man whose powers were, at the time of his 
father’s death, not yet sufficiently proved, to enable a critic 
to determine his literary rank. He appears, however, to have 


1. It appears from the Banquet that he was Gorgias’s pupil: his imitation of 
ias is mentioned by Philostratus De Soph. I. ᾿Αγαθων ὁ τῆς τραγῳδίας ποιητὴς 

ὃν ἡ κωμῳδία σοφόν τε καὶ καλλιεπῆ οἷδε (in allusion to the last quotation,) woAA- 
αχοῦ τῶν ἰαμβείων γοργιάζει. and by the Clarkian Scholiast on Plato, ( ford, 
p. 173.) ἐμιμεῖτο δὲ τὴν Kou ernra τῆς λέξεως Topyiov τοῦ ῥήτορος. 

2. Τοῖς δὲ λοιποῖς τὰ ἀδόμενα οὐ μᾶλλον τοῦ μύθου, ἥ ἄλλης τραγῳδίας ἐστι" 
δι᾿ ὅ ἐμβόλιμα ἄδουσι, πρώτου ἄρξαντος ᾿Αγάθωνος τοιούτον. Aristot. Poet. xviii. 22. 

3. One of these was called the Flower. Aristot. Poet. ix. 7. 

4. Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 85. Elian. V. H. II. 21, xiii. 4. Clark. Schol. 
Plato. p. 173. 

5. Thesmoph. 29. ᾿Αγάθων ὁ κλεινός. 191. 


6. Ran. 84. "Hp. ᾿Αγάθων δὲ wroterw; Δι. ἀπολιπών mw’ ἀποίχεται, 
ἀγαθὸς ποιητὴς καὶ ποθεινὸς τοῖς φίλοις. 

Ἴ. Aristoph. Ran. 86. Thesm. 169. 8. Elian, V. I. ii. 8. 

9. Ran. 73. seqq. 
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been a creditable dramatist, and gained the second prize in 
428 B.c. when Euripides was first and Ion third’. 


Evrnorion, the son of /Eschylus, deserves to be men- 
tioned as having gained the first prize, when Sophocles gained 
the second, and Euripides the third. He probably produced 
on this occasion one of his father’s posthumous Tragedies, 
with which he is said to have conquered four times. He 
did, however, occasionally bring out Tragedies of his own 
composing *. 


Eveipipes and Soruocies, the nephew and grandson re- 
spectively of their namesakes, are said to have produced, 
either for the first or for the second time, some of the 
dramas of their relatives. The younger Sophocles reproduced 
the CGdipus at Colonus, in 401 8. ο.;: and first contended 
in his own name 396 8... Euripides the younger is said 
to have published an edition of Homer’. 


Mervetus, the accuser of Socrates, is stated to have been 
a Tragedian‘, and a writer of drinking songs’. (&dipus 
was the subject of one of his plays®. 


SosicLes of Syracuse, gained seven victories and wrote 
seventy-three Tragedies. He flourished in the reigns of Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon’. 


In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, seven Tragic poets 
flourished at Alexandria, who were called the Pleiades; their 
names were, Homer, SositHeus, LycopHron, ALEXANDER, 
AEANTIDES, SosipHANES, and Puitiscus’. It is quite un- 
certain, however, how far their works were dramatical; pro- 
bably they were mere centos, like the Christus Patiens of 
Gregorius Nazranzenus. 


1. Arg. Hippolyti. 

2. Suidas, v. Εὐφορίων. Argument. Medez. 

3. Elmsl. ad Bacch. p. 14. and Suidas. 

4. Diodor. Sic. xiv. 53. 5. Suidas. 

6. Schol. Ran. 1337. τραγικὸς ποιητὴς ὁ Μέλητος" οὗτος ἐέ ἐστιν ὁ Σωκράτη 
γραψάμενοι" κωμῳδεῖται δὲ ὡς Ψυχρὸς ἐν τῇ ποιήσει καὶ ὡς πονηρὸς τὸν τρόπον. 

7. Ran. 1297. 8. Gaisford, Lect. Platon. p. 170. 

9. Suidas. He is not in Clinton's list. 

10. Schol. Hephest. p. 32. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE GREEK COMEDIANS. 


SECTION I. 


THE COMEDIANS WHO PRECEDED ARISTOPHANES. 


Quorum Comedia prisca virorum est. 
HorarTivs. 


Ir has been already remarked that though Greek Comedy 
underwent three successive variations in form, we cannot ar- 
range the Comedians according to this classification; we shall 
be content, therefore, with stating, as far as our authorities 
permit, the general character of the Dramas of those poets 
whom we may deem it necessary to mention. 

From the first exhibition of Epicharmus to the last of 
Posidippus, the first and last of the Greek Comedians, is a 
period of about 250 years; and between these two poets, 
one hundred and four authors are enumerated’, who are all 
said to have written comedy. The claims of some of these, 
however, to the rank of Comedians are very doubtful, and 
two who are contained in the list, Sophron and his son 
Xenarchus, were mimographers, and as such, were not only 
not Comedians, but hardly Dramatists at all, in the Greek 
sense of the word. 


1. By Clinton, F. H. II. p. xxxvi—xlvii. 
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Ericuarmos, the son of Helothales, whom Theocritus calls 
the inventor of Comedy’, and who, according to Plato’, bore the 
same relation to Comedy that Homer did to Tragedy, was a 
native of Cos*, and went to Sicily with Cadmus, the son of 
Scythes, about the year 485 3.c. after residing a short time at 
Megara‘. Diogenes Laertius states that he was then only three 
months old: but this is contradicted by his own statement, that 
Epicharmus was one of the auditors of Pythagoras*, who died in 
497 B.c., by the statement of Aristotle‘, that he was long before 
Chionides and Magnes, and by the fact that he was a man of 
influence in the reign of Hiero, who died eighteen years after the 
date of Epicharmus’ arrival in Sicily. Besides being a Pytha- 
gorean and a comic poet, he is said to have been a physician, as 
was also his brother. This has been considered an additional proof 
of his Coan origin’. He was ninety or ninety-seven years old 
when he died®. The comedies of Epicharmus® were partly 
parodies of mythological subjects, and as such, not very different 
from the dialogue of the satyrical Drama; partly political, and in 
this respect may have furnished a model for the dialogue of the 
Athenian Comedy. He must have made some advance towards 
the Comedy of Character, if it be true that the Menachmi of 


1. @ τε φωνὰ Δώριος, χὠώνὴρ, ὁ τὰν κωμῳδίαν 

εὑρὼν ᾿Επίχαρμοτ' 

ὦ Βάκχε, χάλκεόν νιν ἀντ᾽ ἀλαθινοῦ 

x of ἀνέθηκαν, 

τοὶ Συρακόσσαις ἐνίδρυνται Πελωρεῖςε τᾷ πόλει, 
οἵ" i πολίτα, ; 

σωρὸν εἶχε μάτων, μεμναμένοι 

- Τελεῖν δαίχειρε. cre χρᾷ 

το dp ποτταν ζοὰν Trois παισὶν εἶπε μα" 
μέγάχα χάρις abre.—Epig. xvii. 

9. Theatet. p. 162. E. οἱ ἄκροι τῆς ποιήσεως ἑκατέρας, capetiae μὲν ᾿Επίχαρ- 
μος, τραγῳδίας δὲ “Ounpor. 

3. Diog. Leert. viii. 78. 

4. See Miller, Dorians, ii. 8. 6 5. note (9.) and iv. 7. ¢ 3. 

δ. Diog.u.s. καὶ οὗτος qxovee Πνθαγόρον. 

6. ᾿Εκεῖθεν [ἐκ Σικελίαε} γὰρ ἦν ᾿Ἐπί ὁ ποιητὴς, πολλῷ πρότε ὧν 
Χιωνίδον καὶ Mdieyren Ariat. Poet. τ, δ. Uhlonides, on the authority Suidas and 
Eudocia, began to exhibit 5.6. 407: Aristotle’s expression, roA Ae πρότερος ὧν Χιωνί- 
dov, would therefore almost induce us to carry back the date of Epicharmus’s first comedy 
still hi 


7. Miller, Dor. iv. 7. § 2. 
8. Diog. Leert. (viii. 78.) gives the former number; Lacian (Bacrob. xxv.) the 


9. On the nature of the Comedy of Epicharmus, see Muller, Dor. iv. 7. § 2, 3, 4. 
G 
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Plautus was founded upon one of his plays'. It is not stated 
expressly that he had choruses in his comedies ; it seems, however, 
probable from the title of one of them (the κωμασταὶ) that he 
had?. His style was not less varied than his subjects, for while, 
on the one hand, he indulged in the wildest buffoonery, he was 
fond, on the other hand, of making his characters discourse most 
philosophically on all topics, and we may discern in many of his 
remaining lines that moral and gnomic element which contributed 
so much to the formation of the dialogue in the Attic Tragedy’. 
Aristotle charges him with using false antithesis*, the effect pro- 
bably of an insufficient education. The titles of thirty-five of 
his comedies are known’. 

Although Epicharmus is mentioned as the inventor of 
comedy, it is probable that PHormis®, or Phormus’, preceded 
him by a few Olympiads; for he was the tutor to the child- 
ren of Gelon, Hiero’s predecessor. He is supposed to have 
been the same with the Phormis of Meenalus, who distinguished 
himself in the service of Gelo and Hiero in a military capa- 
city’. From the titles of his plays, it is presumed that they 
were mythological parodies’. He is said to have been the first 
to cover the stage with purple skins’®. 


DrnoLocuus, according to Suidas the son, according to 
others, the scholar of Epicharmus, flourished about 8. ο. 487. 
He was a trative of Syracuse or Agrigentum: probably he 


1. Prolog. Menachm. 12. 2. See above p. 51. 
3. See the passages in Clinton, F. H. II. p. xxxvi. note (g). 

4. Rhetoric. iii. 9. 

5. These titles are as follows :— 


1. Ἀλκυὼν, 2. Ἄμυκοε, 8 ‘Araddvra, 4. Βάκχαι, ὅ. Βούσιρις, 6. Ta καὶ Θά- 
λασσα, 7. Διονύσοι, 8. Ἔ Anis jf Πλοῦτος, 9. Ἥβας γάμοε, 10. ‘ ρακλῆν Παρά 
ll. Κύκλωψ, 12. Κωμασταὶ ἡ Εφαιστοι 18. Μέγαριε, 14. Μοῦσαι, ιόβης 
ane 16. ’Odveceds αὐτομόλοε, ᾽Οδυσσεὺς va ue yos, 18. Προμηϑεὺν Tupeaeon 
19. Σειρῆναα, ὌΝ Σκίρων, a = ve, 1 a eee 30 μ 24. wi, δ, Nave 

pray . Boprn, eco Δι Na εν 

31. ᾿Ορύα, 82. Περί ᾿ 83. Πέρσαι, 34. Πίθων, 35. oe pat. ee Fabrici ii 
p- 300. Harles, where however there are some repetitions of names. 

6. Aristot. Poet. fii. 5. τ. 5. 

7. Athensus. xiv. 652. A. Suidas Φόρμοε. 

8. Pausan. v. 27,1. Bentley thinks he is the same with the poet: not 80 
Miller, Dor. iv. 7. § 2. note (g). 

9. Three of them were called Kedaios, ᾿Αλκύονες and Ἰλίου πόρθησις. 


10. Suid. Comp. Aristot. Ethic. iv. 2, 20. 
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was born at the latter place, and represented at Syracuse. 
Elian says he contended with Epicharmus’. 


While the Doric comedy was rapidly advancing to per- 
fection in Sicily, a comic drama of perhaps much the same 
kind sprung up in Attica. 

CnHtionipEs, who is called the first writer of the old 
Athenian Comedy, was a contemporary of the Sicilian Come- 
dians*. To judge from the three titles which have come 
down to us—the ‘Howes, Περσαί ἢ ᾿Ασσυριοί, and the [Irwyoi, 
we should conclude that his comedies had a political reference, 
and were full of personal satire; and, from an allusion in 
Vitruvius*, we may infer, that they were gnomic like those 
of Epicharmus. ‘The same appears to have been the character 
of the comedies of his countryman, and contemporary MAGNEs, 
from whom Aristophanes borrowed the titles of two of his 
plays, the Βάτραχοι, and ἴΟρνιθες, and perhaps the form of 
all of them. Magnes gained many victories in his younger 
days: but when he was old, says Aristophanes‘, he was cast 
aside, merely because the edge of his satire was blunted. 


Cratinos, the son of Callimedes, was born at Athens, 
B.c. 519.° It is stated that he succeeded Magnes; he must, 
therefore, have commenced his dramatic career late in life‘. 
We do not know the date of any of his comedies earlier than 
the ‘ApxiAoxor; and since allusion was made in that comedy 
to the death of Cimon (3.c. 449.) it must have been re- 
presented after that event’. By a decree prohibiting comedy, 
which was passed in the year 440 B.c. and was not repealed 


1. Elian, H. A. vi. δ]. 

2. Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. Suid. Χιωνίδηε. 

3. ‘Hee ita esse plures philosophi dixerunt, non minus etiam poeta, qui antiquas 
comeedias Grace scripserunt, et easdem sententias versibus in scena pronuntiaverunt, 
Eucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes, ἄς. Vitruv. Pref. in Lab. vi. 

4. Equit. $20. 

τοῦτο μὲν eldae d ‘wale Μάγνης dua ταῖς πολιαῖς xarwicait, 

ὃς πλεῖστα χορῶν τῶν ἀντιπάλων νίκης ἔστησε τρόπαια, 

πᾶσας δ᾽ ὑμῖν φωνὰς lele, καὶ ψάλλων, καὶ πτερνγίζων, 

καὶ λνδίζων, καὶ ψηνίζων, καὶ βαπτόμενοε βατραχείοις, 

οὐκ ἐξήρκεσεν ἀλλὰ τελευτῶν ἐπὶ γήρωε, οὐ γὰρ ἐφ᾽ HAns, 

ἐξεβλ πρεσβύτης ὧν, ὅτι τοῦ σκώπτειν ἀπελείφθη. ---18. 
δ. He died in 432 5. Ο. δὲ the age of ninety-seven. Lucian, Macreb. c. xxv. 
6. See Clinton, F. H. ITI. p. 49. 7. See Plutarch. Cimon. c. x. 

G2 
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till the year 436 3.c., he was prevented from producing any 
comedies or plays in that interval'. After the repeal of this 
decree in 436 8.0. Cratinus gained three comic victories. In 
425 Β.0. he was first with the XemaCouevor, Aristophanes 
being first with the Αχαρνῆς, and Eupolis third with the 
Νουμηνίαι. In 424 B.c. he gained the second prize with the 
Σάτυροι, Aristophanes being first with the ‘lamjs, and Aris- 
tomenes third with the Ὑλοφόροι or ᾿Ολοφυρμοίδ. In 423 8. Ο. 
Cratinus gained the first prize with the [urivy; Ameipsias 
was second with the Kovvos, and Aristophanes third with the 
Νεφέλαι. The old poet died the year after this victory’. 
The names of forty of his comedies are known*. He appears 
to have been an exceedingly bold satirist’, and was so popular 
that his choruses were sung at every banquet by the comus 
of revellers®. There is reason to believe that Cratinus, in 
imitation of Sophocles, increased the number of comic actors 
to three®. Of his private character we know nothing, save 
that he was a great tippler, and recommended the use of wine 
both by precept and by example”. . 


Crates is said to have been originally an actor in the 
Plays of Cratinus"'; he could not, however, have followed 
this profession very long, for we learn from Eusebius that 
he was well known as. a comedian in 450 B.c., which was 


a 


Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 67. 2. Argum. Acharn. 
Argum. Equit. 4. Argum. Nub. 
Lucian. Macrob. xxv. Proleg. Kilist. p. xxix. 

Fabric. II. p. 431. Harles. 

Comp. Horat. I. Serm. iv. 1. seqq. with Persius, I. 123. 


Aristoph. Equit. 526. seqq. 
εἶτα Kpativov μεμνημένος, ὃς πολλῷ ῥεύσας ποτ᾽ ἐπαίνῳ 
διὰ τῶν ἀφελῶν πεδιῶν ἔῤῥει, καὶ τῆς στάσεως παρασύρων 
ἐφόρει τὰς δρῦς καί τὰς πλατάνους καὶ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς προθελύμνοντ' 
σαι δ' οὗκ ἦν ἐν συμποσίῳ, πλὴν ΔΩΡΟΙ ΟΠΕΔΙΛΕ 
καὶ TEKTONEE ΕΥ̓ΠΑΛΑΜΩΝ YMNON: οὕτως ἤνθησαν ἐκεῖνον. 
νυνὶ δ᾽ ὑμεῖς αὑτὸν ὁρῶντος παραληροῦντ᾽ οὐκ ἐλεεῖτε, 
ἐκπιπτονσῶν τῶν λέκτρων, καὶ rou τόνου οὐκ ἐτ' ἐνόντος, 
τῶν θ᾽ ἁρμονιῶν διαχασκουσῶν" ἀλλὰ γέρων ὧν περιέῤῥει, 
ὥσπερ Kovyat, στέφανον μὲν ἔχων αὖον, δίψει 2 αἰ πρλωλώς, 
ὅν χρῆν διὰ τὰς προτέραε νίκας πίνειν ἐν τῷ Πρντανείω, 
καὶ μὴ ληρεῖν, ἀλλὰ θεᾶσθαι λιπαρὸν παρὰ τῷ Διονύσῳ. 
Comp. Buttm. Mythol. II. 345. foll. 


9. Comp. Meineke, Quastiones Scenic#s, I. p. 19. 
10. Comp. Horat. I. Epist. xix. 1. Aristoph. Pax. 687. (700.) and Schob. 
Rl. Schol. Aristoph. Equit. (p. 567. Dindorf.) 


OWASP wm 
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not long after Cratinus, if he could be called in any sense 
the successor of Magnes, began to exhibit. He was the first 
Comedian at Athens who departed from the satirical form 
of Comedy, and formed his plots from general stories’. The 
names of twenty-six of his Comedies are known’. Aristophanes 
speaks in the highest terms of his wit and ingenuity*®. His 
brother Erttycus was an epic Poet and Comedian‘. 


Purynicnus, the comic poet, who must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the tragedian of the same name, exhibited first 
in the year 435 8... He was attacked as a plagiarist in the 
Φορμοφόροι of Hermippus, which was written before the death 
of Sitalces, i.e. before 424 3.c.6 In 414 8.6. when Ameipsias was 
first with the Κωμασταὶ, and Aristophanes second with the 
Ὄρνιθες, Phrynichus was third with the Movorporos’. In 405 
B.c. Philonides was first with the Βάτραχοι of Aristophanes, 
Phrynichus second with the Μοῦσαι, and Plato third with the 
Κλεοφῶν". He is ridiculed by Aristophanes in the Βάτραχοι 
for his custom of introducing grumbling slaves on the stage’. 
The names of ten of his pieces are known to us”. 


Of Heroirros, the son of Lysis, we know nothing save that 
he was opposed to Pericles", and on one occasion prosecuted 


l. Τῶν δὲ ᾿Αθήνῃσιν Κράτης πρῶτος tp ἀφέμενος τῆς ἰαμβικῆς ἰδέαε, καθό- 
λον ποιεῖν λόγουε  μύθονε. Aristot. Poet. iv. 3. 


2. Fabricius. II. p. 429. Harles. 
3. Aristoph. Nub. 537. 
Kpdrne 


ὃς ἀπὸ σμικρᾶς δαπάνης ὑμᾶς ἀριστίζων ἀπέπεμπεν 
ἀπὸ κραμβοτάτον" στόματος μάττων ἀστειοτάτας ἐπινοίας. 


δυϊὰ, Κράτης. 





4. 

δ. Suid. Φρύν.--ἐδίδαξε τὸ πρῶτον ἐπὶ wor’ ὀλυμπιάδος. Clinton would read πζ΄. 
6. Clinton, F. H. II. p. 67. 7. Arg. Av. 8. Arg. Ran. 

9. Aristoph. Ran. 13. seqq. 


Ἐξανθίαε. τί δῆτ᾽ ἔδει me ταῦτα τὰ σκένη φέρειν, 
εἴπερ ποιήσω μηδὲν, ὦνπερ Φρύνιχος 
εἴωθε ποῖειν, καὶ Λύκιε, κ΄ Αμειψιίαε, 
σκενὴ φεροῦσ᾽ ἑκάστοτ' ἐν κωμῳδίᾳ,; 

Διόνυσοε. μὴ νῦν ποιήσητ' ὡς ἐγὼ θεώμενοι, 

αν τι τούτων τῶν σοφισμάτων ἴδω, 
πλεῖν ἢ ᾽νιαυτῷῶ πρεσβύτερος ἀπέρχομαι. 


10. Fabricius, IT. p. 483. Harles. 
11. See the Anspests in Plutarch. Pericles, xxxiii. 
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Aspasia for impiety’. His brother Myetitus was also a co- 
median’. 


Eupouis was not much older than Aristophanes. It is stated 
by Suidas that he was seventeen years old when he began to 
exhibit ; and if we may conclude from another statement*, that he 
produced his first comedy in the archonship of Apollodorus, he 
must have been born about the year 446 s.c.‘. The success of his 
comedy, called Novunvia, in 425 8.c. has been already mentioned. 
Two of his comedies, the Mapixas and the KoAaxes appeared in 
421 B.c. The Αὐτόλυκος came out in the following year, when 
perhaps he wrote the ᾿Αστράτευτοι also, for that play appears to 
have preceded the Εἰρήνη of Aristophanes, which was acted in 
419 s.c°. According to one account, he was thrown overboard 
by Alcibiades on his way to Sicily in 415 B.c., in consequence 
of some invectives against that celebrated man, which he had 
introduced into one of his comedies. The story is impro- 
bable in itself; and is, besides, refuted by two circumstances : 
Eratosthenes adduced some comedies which he had written 
after the year 415 B.c.*, and Pausanias tells us that his tomb 
was on the banks of the Asopus in the territory of Sicyonians’. 
According to another account, he fell in a sea fight in the 
Hellespont; and A€gina is said to have been the place of his 
burial. The titles of twenty-four of his comedies have been 
preserved’. Eupolis was very personal and scurrilous, and 
almost every one of his plays seems to have been written to 
caricature and lampoon some obnoxious individual. The 
Mapas was a professed attack upon the demagogue Hy- 
perbolus*: in the Αὐτόλυκος he ridiculed the handsome pan- 


με 
e 


Plutarch. Pericles, cxxxi, xxxii. This was about the year 432 3.c. 
Suid. Μυρτῖλος. 3. Prolegom. Aristoph. p. xxix. 
4. Clinton, F. H. 11. p. 63. 
See Clinton, under these years. Autolycus was a sort of Agathon; like Aga- 
thon he obtained a victory at the public games, and is the hero of a symposium (Athen. v. 


187. F. 217. D. and Xenoph. Symposium) ; and like Agathon he was courted for his per- 
sonal attractions. Athen. p. 188. A. 


6. Quis enim non dixit, Εὔπολιν, τὸν τῆς ἀρχαίας, ab Alcibiade, navigante in 
Siciliam, dejectum esse in mare? Redarguit Eratosthenes. Adfert enim, quas ille post 
id tempus fabulas docuerit.—Cicero ad Att. vi. 1. 

7. Pausan. ii. 7, 3. 8. Fabricius, IT. p- 445. Harles. 


9. Schol. Nub. 591. ἐδιδάχθη καθ᾽ Ὑπερβόλον μετὰ τὸν Κλέωνος θανατον. 
See also the passage from the ἔπ πῆς quoted below. 


id 
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cratiast of that name’; in the ‘Aotparevro, which was 
probably a pasquinade, directed against the useless and 
cowardly citizens of Athens, Melanthus was denounced as 
an epicure’: the Βαπταὶ seems to have had a similar object*, 
and in the Aaxedaiuoves, he inveighed against Cimon, both in 
his public and private character, because that statesman was 
thought to incline too much to the Spartans, and shewed in 
every action a desire to counteract the democratical principle, 
which was at work in the Athenian constitution‘: Aristophanes, 
too, seems to have been on bad terms with Eupolis, whom he 
charges with having pillaged the materials for his Mapixas 
from the ‘Iways*, and with making scurrilous jokes on his 
premature baldness®. Eupolis appears to have been a warm 
admirer of Pericles as a statesman and as a man’, as it was 
reasonable that such a Comedian should be, if it is true that 
he owed his unrestrained license of speech to the patronage 
of that celebrated minister. 


οἷν ee Ὁ. where Eupolis ie staid ἰὸ have brought out this piece 
er name Demostratus, probably same as Demoperetus, a comic 
mentioned by Suidas v. χάραξ. Port 


4. Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 808. 


3. Id. fbid. The words of Juvenal, ii. 91. if they refer to this Comedy, would 
imply that the obscene rites of Cotytto were the objects of his censare— 


Talia secretd coluerunt orgia taed& 
Cecropiam soliti Bapte lassare Cotytto. 


4. Plutarch. Cim. xv. With to the name of the Comedy, we may remark 
that Cimon had called his son mins, (sce Thucyd. i. 45.) and that the name 
of the son was often an epithet of the father Miller, . 1.3. §. 10. note (f). 


5. οὗτοι δ᾽ ὡς ἅπαξ παρόδωκεν λαβὴν Ὑπέρβολος, 
τοῦτον δεΐλαιον κολετρῶσ᾽ ἀεὶ καὶ τὴν μητέρα. 
Εὔπολις μὲν τὸν Μαρικᾶν =, πρώτιστον παρείλκυσεν 
ἐκστρέψαςε τοὺς ἡμετέρονε 'ἵππέας κακὸς κακῶς, 
προσθεὶς αὐτῷ γραῦν μεθύσην, τοῦ _xépdaxot οὗνεχ᾽, ἣν 
Φρύνιχος πάλαι πεποιηχ᾽, ἣν τὸ κῆτος HoOer.— Nubes 551. seqq.- 


6. See the Schol. on Nub. 532, 
οὐδ' ἔσκωψε τοὺς φαλάκρονς. 


7. Eupolis. δΔήμοιτ᾽ 
Κράτιστος οὗτος ἐγένετ᾽ ἀνθρώπων λέγειν. 
Ὁπότε παρέλθοι, ὥσπερ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ δρομεῖς, 
Ex δέκα ποδῶν ἥρει λέγων τοὺς ῥήτορατ᾽ 
αχὺς λέγειν μὲν, πρὸς δέ γ᾽ αὑτῷ τῷ τάχει 
αὖ τις ἐπεκάθ er’ ἐπὶ rots χεΐλεσιν" 
Οὕτως ἑκήλει, καὶ μόνος τῶν ῥπτόρων 


Τὸ κέντρον ἐγκατέλιπε τ τοῖς ἀκ 
1 Aristoph. Achar. p. 794. Dindorf. 


ῳ 
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Other writers of the Old Comedy are mentioned as the 
predecessors or contemporaries of Aristophanes; but we know 
little more of them than their names; though it is probable 
that many of them (for instance, AmEips1as, who twice con- 
quered Aristophanes) were, at least in the opinion of their 
contemporaries, by no means deficient in merit. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SECTION ITI. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


le suys, moyennant ung peu de Pantagruelisme (vous entendex que c'est certaine guayeté 
desperit conficte en meprix des choses fortuites) sain εἰ degourt; prest a boyre, si 
voulez——RABEL AIS. 


Or the works of the other comedians we possess only de- 
tached fragments; but eleven of the plays of ARrisTOPHANES 
have come down to us complete. This alone would incline us to 
wish for a fuller account of the writer, even though the intrinsic 
value of his remaining comedies were not so great as it really is; 
unfortunately, however, we know much less about Aristophanes 
than any other of his distinguished contemporaries, and the 
materials for his biography are so scanty and of so little credit, 
that we willingly turn from them to his works, in which we see a 
living picture of the man and his times. The following are the 
few particulars which are known regarding his personal history’. 

His father’s name was Philippus*, not Philippides, as has 
been inferred from the inscription on a bust supposed to repre- 
sent him*. Of the rank and station of his father we know nothing ; 


1. The reader will find a full and accurate discussion of all questions relating to the 
de Aridophance Pith, preficed to Phiench's atten «ὁ (Ἰουάδ᾽" in Ranke’s Commentatio 
de Aristophanes Vité, δ edition of the ““ Plutus.” 


2. This is stated by all the authorities of his iife namely his anonymous biogra- 
Peer, tne ee on, Comedy in the Greek prolegomens to Aristophanes, the Scholiast on 


, and Thomas Magister 
3. The inscription is Ἀριστοφάνης Φιλιππίδον. That this statue is not genuine is 
now generally See Winckelmann, ii. p. 114. The fact that his son’s name was 


Philippus, is an evidence that it was also his grandfather’s name. Ranke cixxxiv. 
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it is presumed, however, from his own silence and that of his 
enemies, that it was respectable. More than one country claims 
the honor of being his birth-place. The anonymous writer on 
Comedy says merely that he was an Athenian; the author of his 
life, and Thomas Magister, add that he was of the Cydathenzan 
Deme, and Pandionid Tribe. Suidas tells us, that some said he 
was from Lindus in Rhodes, or from Camirus; that others 
called him an Agyptian', and others an AMginetan. All this 
confusion seems to have arisen from the fact, that Cleon, in revenge 
for some of the invectives with which Aristophanes had assailed 
him, brought an action against the poet with a view to deprive 
him of his civic rights (ξενίας γραφὴ). Now the defence which 
Aristophanes is said to have set up on this occasion, shews the 
object of Cleon was to prove that he was not the son of his re- 
puted father Philippus, but the offspring of an illicit intercourse 
between his mother and some person who was not an Athenian 
citizen. Consequently his nominal parents are tacitly admitted 
to have been Athenian citizens, and, as Cleon failed to prove his 
illegitimacy, he must have been one likewise. That he was born at 
Athens cannot but be evident to every one who has read his come- 
dies. Would a mere resident alien have laboured so strenuously 
for the good of his adopted country ? Would one who was not a 
citizen by birth have ventured to laugh at all who did not belong 
to the old Athenian @partpia:*? and how are we otherwise to ac- 
count for the purely Athenian spirit, language, and tone which 
pervade every line that he wrote? It would not be difficult to 
explain why these different countries have been assigned as the 
birth-places of Aristophanes. With regard to the statement 
that he was a Rhodian: he is very often confounded with Anti- 
phanes, and Anaxandrides, the former of whom was, according to 
Dionysius, a Rhodian, and the latter, according to Suidas, born at 
Camirus. The notion that he was an Agyptian may very well 
have arisen from the many allusions which he makes to the people 
of that country, and their peculiar customs. With regard to the 
statement of Heliodorus that he was from Naucratis, it is pos- 
sible that writer may be alluding to some commercial residence of 
his ancestors in that city, but his words do not imply that either 


1. Heliodorus περὶ Ἀκροπόλεως, (apud Athen. vi. p. 229. E.) says that he was 
of Naucratis in the Delta. 


2. Ran. 418. Aves. 765. 
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Aristophanes or his parents were born there. His A€¢ginetan 
origin has been presumed from the passage in the “ Acharnians,” 
in which his actor Callistratus (who was the nominal author of 
the play), alludes to his being one of the κληροῦχοι to whom that 
island had been assigned’. We have positive evidence that he 
was one of them, and the fact that these κληροῦχοι were 
generally poor* would shew that Callistratus is alluding to him- 
self, and not to Aristophanes: and even if he were, this would 
be no proof that Aristophanes was not a citizen, for all the 
κληροῦχοι continued to enjoy their civic rights*. Of the early 
education of Aristophanes we know nothing. There is no posi- 
tive evidence for the opinion‘ that he was a pupil of Prodicus. 
The three passages in his remaining comedies® in which he men- 
tions that sophist, do not shew the usual respect of a disciple for 
his master, and the coincidence in name, and probable similarity 
of subject, between the Ὧραι of Aristophanes, and “ the choice of 
Hercules,” by Prodicus, is perhaps a proof that the comedian 
parodied and ridiculed, rather than admired and imitated, the 
latter*. Aristophanes brought out his first comedy, the ‘ Ban- 
queters,” in 8.0. 427.’, and it is from the known date of this 
play that we must infer his birth-year. It is stated® that he was 
at this time little more than a boy (σχεδὸν μειράκισκος). We are 
told, indeed’, that he was thirty years of age when the ‘ Clouds” 
was acted. This would place his birth-year 453, if the first 
edition, or at 452 s.c. if the second edition of that play is referred 
to", But could a man born 50 early as 452 3.c. be called σχεδὸν 
μειράκισκος at the time of the great plague? We think he could 
not. If then these two authorities of the same kind contradict 

1. Thucyd. ii. 27. Diod. xii. 44. Callistratus was one of them, Aristophanes not. 
Schol. Acharn. p. 801. Dind. οὐδεὶς ἱστόρηκεν ὡς ἐν Αἰγίνῃ κέκτηταί τι Ἀριστοφάνητ 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔοικε ταῦτα περὶ Καλλιστράτου λέγεσθαι, ὃς κεκληρούχηκεν ἐν Αἰγίνῃ μετὰ τὴν 
ἀνάστασιν Αἰγινητῶν ὑπὸ ᾿Αθηναίων. 


2. Βδεκι. Econ. of Ath. vol. II. p. 172, note 521. Engl. Tr. 


3. Bdckh. Ec. II. p. 174. 4. Of Riickert on Plat. Symp. p. 280. seqq. 
5. Aves 692. Nubes 360. fr. Tagonist. No. 418. Dindorf. 
6. On the Ὧραι of Aris and Prodicus, see Weleker in the Rhein. Mus. 


for 1838, p. 576. He thinks the. connexion between the Ὧραι of these two au- 
thors is merely accidental, p. 592. 


7. See the passages in Clinton, F. H. II. p. 65. 
8. Schol. Ran. 504. 9. Schol. Nub. p. 237. Dindorf. 


10. Unless we adopt Ranke's conjecture with regard to the date of the second edi- 
tion, which would make the two accounts nearly agree. Sce below, p. 111. 
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one another, which are we to adopt? Now there is no reason to 
doubt the first statement, that Aristophanes was very young at 
the time when his first comedy appeared; and there is reason 
to believe that the second statement is merely an inference drawn 
from a misinterpretation of a passage in the “Clouds.” We 
feel inclined, therefore, to reject the latter altogether, and take 
the former as the only means we have of approximating to the 
birth-year of Aristophanes, which, if he was σχεδὸν μειράκισκος 
or nearly seventeen in 427 B.c., must have been about the year 
444 B.c. The ““ Banqueters,” which was acted in the name of 
Philonides’, was an exposition of the corruptions which had crept 
into the Athenian system of education. A father was introduced 
with two sons, one of them educated in the old-fashioned way, 
the other brought up in all the new-fangled and pernicious 
refinements of sophistry ; and by drawing a comparison between 
the two young men to the disadvantage of the latter, the poet 
hoped to attract the attention of his countrymen to the dangers 
and inconveniences of the new system*. ‘The second prize was 
awarded to Philonides, and the play was much admired®. In 
426 8.6. he brought out the ‘* Babylonians,” and, in the following 
spring, the ‘ Acharnians,” both under the name of his actor Cal- 
listratus‘. The latter gained the first prize, the second and third 
being adjudged to Cratinus and Eupolis. The chorus of the 
‘‘ Babylonians” consisted of barbarian slaves employed in the 
mills’; this is all that we know of the plot of the piece. It 
appears to have been acted at the great Dionysia, and to have 
been an attack upon the demagogues; for Cleon, who was then 
(Pericles having recently died) at the head of affairs®, brought an 
εἰσαγγελία before the senate against Callistratus, on the grounds 
that he had satyrized the public functionaries in the presence of 
their allies, who were then at Athens to pay the tribute’. It is 


1. Dindorf. fr. Aristoph. p. 527. Oxford edition. Ranke (p. cccxx.) thinks it was 
Callistratus. - 

2. See Siivern tiber die Wolken, p. 26. foll. 

3. Schol. Nub. 529. 4. Clinton, F. H. under those years. 

5. See Hesych. s. vv. Βαβυλώνιοι.---Σαμίων ὁ δῆμος. And Suid. s. v. Bafv- 
λωνία κάμινος. 

6. Thucydides, writing of the year before the performance of “" The Babylonians,” 
says, (iii. 36.), that Κλέων was τῷ δήμῳ παρὰ πολὺ ἐν τῷ τότε πιθανώτατος. 

7. Comp. Acharn. 355. foll. 


αὐτός τ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν ὑπὸ Κλέωνος drabov 
ἐπίσταμαι διὰ τὴν πόρυσι κωμωδίαν. 
εἰσελκύσας 
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this accusation which has been confounded with the indictment of 
ξενία brought by Cleon against Aristophanes himself. It does 
not appear that Cleon was successful in establishing his charge, 
for we find Callistratus again upon the stage the following year 
when the ““ Acharnians” was performed at the Lenza. The ob- 
ject of this play, the earliest of the comedies of Aristophanes 
which have come down to us entire, is to induce the Athenians, by 
holding before them the blessings of peace, and by ridiculing the 

ocios of the day, to entertain any favorable proposals 
which the Lacedemonians might make for putting an end to the 
disastrous war in which they were engaged, and while he ven- 
tured to utter the well-nigh forgotten word Peace, he boldly 
told his countrymen that they had sacrificed without any just 
or sufficient cause, the comforts which he painted to them in 
such vivid colours. Aristophanes, having conferred upon the 
nominal authors of his early plays, much, not only of repu- 
tation, but also of danger, now thought it right to appropriate 
to himself both the glory and the hazard of his undertaking, 
and in 424 5.0. demanded a chorus in his own name. The 
Comedy which he exhibited on this occasion was the ‘ Horse- 
men”; it was acted at the Lenza, and gained the first prize: 
Cratinus was second and Aristomenes third'. The object of 
this play is to overthrow Cleon, who was then flushed with 
his undeserved success at Sphacteria in the preceding year, 
and had excited the indignation of Aristophanes and all the 
Athenians who wished well to their country, by his constant 
opposition to the wishes of the Lacedemonians for an equitable 
arrangement of the terms of peace. The demagogue was con- 
sidered at that time so formidable an adversary, that no one 
could be found to make a mask to represent his features, so 


εἰσελκύσας γάρ μ᾽ εἰς τὸ βονλεντήριον 
διόβαλλε καὶ Ψψευδὴ κ ττιζέ μου, 
κἀκυκλοβόρει κάπλυνεν ὥστ᾽ ὀλίγον wavy 
᾿ αἰ τωλόμην μολυνοπραγμονούμενοτ᾽ 
with v. 476, foil 
ὡ δὲ λάξω δεινὰ μὲν δίκαια δέ" 
ov γάρ με νῦν γε διαβαλεῖ Κλέων ὅτι 
παρόντων τὴν πολιν κακῶξ λέγω. 
αὐτοὶ γάρ ἐσμεν οὐπὶ Ληναίῳ 1’ άγων, 
κοὔπω ξένοι πάρεισιν. 
and the Scholiasts. 


1. Argum. Eqq. The reference of this piece to the Lenaga, is supported by the 
allusion in v. 881—3. to the wintry weather, which prevailed in the month Lenzon, 
according to Hesiod. 
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that Aristophanes, who personated him on the stage, was 
obliged to return to the old custom of smearing the face with 
wine-lees', and, as Cleon is represented in the play as a great 
drunkard, the substitute was probably adequate to the occa- 
sion. ‘The Comedy is an allegorical caricature of the broadest 
kind, shewing how the eminent generals and statesmen, Nicias 
and Demosthenes, with the aid of the καλοὶ καγαθοὶ among 
the citizens, delivered the Athenian John Bull from the clutches 
of the son of Clesnetus, and effected a marvellous change in 
his temper and external appearance. This is expressed in 
a wonderfully ingenious manner. The instrument they use 
is one Agoracritus, who is called a sausage-seller (ἀλλαντοπώλης). 
Now there lived at this time a celebrated sculptor of that 
name, who, having made for the Athenians a most beautiful 
statue of Venus which they could not buy, transformed it into a 
representation of Nemesis, and sold it to the Rhamnusians’. 
It is this Agoracritus, who, by a play upon the words αλ- 
λάσσειν and addAas, is called a transformation-monger in re- 
gard to the Demus: he changes the easy good-tempered old 
man into a punisher of the guilty—a laughing Venus into 
a frowning Nemesis ;—he metamorphoses the illclad unseemly 
Demus of the Pnyx into a likeness of the beautiful Demus, 
the son of Pyrilampes the Rhamnusian, just as Agoracritus 
transferred to Rhamnus a statue destined for Athens. It seems 
to have been in consequence of this attack, that Cleon made 
the unsuccessful attempt (to which we have already alluded) to 
deprive Aristophanes of his civic rights. The next recorded 
Comedy of Aristophanes is the ‘‘ Clouds,” the most celebrated 
and perhaps the most beautiful of his remaining plays. When 
he first submitted it to the judges, the plays of Cratinus and 
Ameipsias, who were his competitors, were honored with the 
first and second prizes. This was in the year 423 B.c., and 
it is probable that Aristophanes, indignant at his unexpected 
ill-success, withdrew the play, and did not bring it out till 
some years afterwards, when he added something to the 
parabasis, and perhaps made a few other alterations. The 
author of the argument and the Scholiast refer the second 
edition to the year 422 B.c., but it has been shewn from the 


1. Schol. Eqq. 230. See above, p. 52. 2. Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 4. 
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mention of the ““ Maricas” of Eupolis, and other internal evi- 
dences, that it could not have been acted till some years after 
the death of Cleon, and it is conjectured that it did not 
appear till after the exhibition of the Lysistrata in 411 3.c.! 
It will not be expected that we should here enumerate the 
various opinions which have been entertained of the object 
of Aristophanes in writing this Comedy*, or that we should 
enter upon a new and detailed examination of the piece. We 
must, on the present occasion, be content with stating briefly 
and generally, what we conceive to have been the design of 
the poet. In the ‘‘ Wasps,” which was written the year after 
the first ill-success of the ‘ Clouds,” he calls this Comedy 
an attack upon the prevailing vices of the young men of his 
day*. Now, if we turn to the ‘ Clouds,” we shall see that 
he not only does this, but also investigates the causes of the 
corrupt state of the Athenian youth; and this he asserts to 
have arisen from the changes introduced into the national 
education by the Sophists, by the substitution of sophistical 
for rhapsodical instruction. ‘The hero of the piece is Socrates, 
who was, in the judgment of Aristophanes, a Sophist to all 
intents and purposes. We do not think it necessary to deny 
that Socrates was a well-meaning man, and a good citizen: we 
are disposed to believe that he was, not because Plato and Xeno- 
phon have represented him as such (in their justification of his 
character, each of them is but ἰατρὸς ἄλλων αὐτὸς ἕλκεσι 
βρύων) but because Aristophanes has brought no specific charges 
against him, as far as his intentions are concerned. But 
Socrates was an innovator in education; he approved, perhaps 


1. Ranke, chapters xxviii. and xv. 


2. We refer the reader who wishes to study this subject minutely and accurately 
to Hermann. Prefat. ad Nubes xxxii—triv. Wolf’s Introduction to his German 
translation of the play, Reisig. Preefat. ad Nubes viii—xxx. and his Essay on the 
Rhemisches Museum for 1828, pp. 191 and 464. Mitchell’s and Welcker's Intro- 
ductions to their Translations of Aristophanes, Ranke Comment, chapters x1i—x Liv. 
and above-all, to Silvern’s Essay, which we hope will soon be in the hands of every 
in this country. Rétecher has given a general statement of some 

of his “Aristophanes und sein Zeitalter,” pp. 294—391. which 
he follows up with his own not very intelligible view of the question. 
3. v. 1037. foll. 

GX’ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ὅτι καὶ νυνὶ πολεμεῖ" φησίν Te μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ 

τοῖς ἠπιάλοις ἐπιχειρῆσαι πέρυσιν καὶ τοῖς πνυροτοῖσιν 

of τοὺς πατέρας τ ον νύκτωρ καὶ τοὺς πάππους ἀπόπνιγον, 

κατακλινόμενοί τ᾽ ἐπὶ ταῖς κοίταις ὀπὶ τοῖσιν ἐπράγμοσιν ὑμῶν 

ἐντωμοσίας καὶ προσκλήσειε καὶ μαρτνρίας συνεκόλλων .---κ.τ.Ὰ. 
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assisted, in the corruptions which Euripides introduced into 
Tragedy; he was the pupil and the friend of several of the 
sophists; it was in his character of dialectician that he was 
courted by the ambitious young men; he was the tutor of 
Alcibiades: his singular manners and affected slovenliness had 
every appearance of quackery, and, if we add, that he was 
the only one of the eminent sophists who was an Athenian- 
born, we shall not wonder that Aristophanes selected him as 
the representative of the class. The other two principal charac- 
ters are a father and son. The latter is a general personification 
of the young profligates of the day, and only wants a little 
sophistical education to enable him to throw aside every 
moral restraint. His silly father supplies this defect, and 
is the first to suffer from the weapon which he has placed 
in his son’s hand. The name of the father, Strepsiades, shews 
that he is intended as a representative of the class who ad- 
vocated the change in education’. It does not appear of whom 
his mask was a portrait. It is likely that the son, Phei- 
dippides, came forward in the character of Alcibiades, who 
had the same love for horses, and bore the same relation to 
Socrates?: at the same time, the prominent part which Alci- 
biades was beginning to take in public affairs, and the 
influence he possessed over the young men of his own age, 
pointed him out as their most adequate representative. With 
these actors, then, the “Clouds”, was merely a general ex- 
hibition of the corrupt state of education at Athens, and’ of 
its causes; it was a loudly uttered protest, on the part of 
Aristophanes, against the useless and pernicious speculations of 
the sophists*, and was not intended to pave the way for the 
accusation which was many years afterwards brought against 
Socrates as a corrupter of youth, whatever may have been 
its effect upon the verdict of the Dicasts at the trial. The 
‘*Clouds” appears to have been acted at the great Dionysia‘. 
The ‘* Wasps” was brought out in the name of Philonides, 
and performed at the Lena, in 422 3.c. Its object was to 


1. Nub. 88. 434. 1455. 2. Stivern tiber die Wolken, p. 33. 


8. Sitivern has conjectured very in usly, that the λόγος ἄδικοε wore a mask 
representing Thrasymachus, because opponent addresses him in v. 890. καίπερ 
θρασὺς wy, and v. 915., θρασὺς el πολλοῦ; and that the λόγος δίκαιος was 


Aristophanes himself. (Uber die Wolken, p. 12. note (3). 
4. See Nubes, 311. 
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ridicule the love of litigation, which was so prevalent at 
Athens, and which the sophists did so much to foster. In the 
** Peace”, which was produced in 419 B.c., he returns to the 
subject of the ““ Acharnians”, and insists strongly upon the ad- 
vantages of peace. These two comedies, though exceedingly 
amusing, and perhaps very useful at the time, are not so 
meritorious in the eyes of a modern reader, as most of the 
plays of Aristophanes. In the year 414 3B.c. Aristophanes 
produced two comedies, the ‘‘ Amphiaraus”, which appeared at 
the Lenwa in the name of Philonides, and the ‘ Birds”, 
which came out at the great Dionysia under the name of 
Callistratus. The objects of these two plays appear to have 
been the same. The former was named after one of the seven 
chiefs who led the Argive army against Thebes, and was 
always foretelling the misfortunes which attended that expe- 
dition. In this he corresponded to Nicias, who in the same 
manner foretold the diastrous termination of the expedition 
which had sailed for Syracuse the year before; and Aristophanes 
no doubt took this opportunity of warning his countrymen 
of the dangers into which their compliance with the wishes 
of Alcibiades would lead them'. The “ Birds”, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most wonderful compositions in any lan- 
guage, was designed, we think, in conjunction with the 
‘‘ Amphiaraus”, to parody and ridicule the Euripidean tri- 
logy, which came out the year before’. The Athenians are 
represented as a set of gaping foolish birds, persuaded by 
the extravagant promises of a couple of designing adventurers, 
to set up a city in the clouds, and to declare war against 
the gods. In this caricature, we easily recognize a ridicule 
of the extravagant schemes of universal rule which Alcibiades 
had formed, and which might well be called castle-building 
in the air; and the termination of the play, in which the 
chief adventurer is represented as making a supper off his 
subjects, points clearly to what the Athenians had to expect 
from the success of an ambitious plan, conceived by an un- 
compromising aspirant after sovran power. It is obvious, 
from the names, who are signified by two heroes of the piece, 


1. Slivern’s Essay on the Birds, p. 77. Engl. Tr. 
2. See above p. 90. 
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Peistheteerus and Euelpides. The former is a combination of 
the two great moving causes of the expedition to Syracuse, 
Gorgias and Alcibiades’: his age, his eloquence, his being a 
stranger, and his sophistical harangues, point to the former, 
and Callistratus probably wore a mask which was a portrait 
of the Leontine ambassador; at the same time, the prominent 
part which Alcibiades took in the affair, and the notorious 
fact, that he was the head of an extensive .club (eracpia) 
at Athens, point to him as also represented by Peistheterus’. 
Euelpides represents those confident citizens, -who full of hope 
for the future (εὐέλπιδες)", willingly undertook the expe- 
dition*. The “ Lysistrata” and ‘ Thesmophoriazusse” were 
performed in the year 411 8.c. The former, which appeared 
in the name of Callistratus, is a coarse and laughable 
recommendation of peace, and the latter is an attack upon 
Euripides. The ‘ Plutus,” which has come down to us, 
is the second edition of the play; the first was acted in 408 
B.C., the second four years after the ‘‘Ecclesiazuse,” which 
came out 392 Βα. The object of these two plays was much 
the same. The influence which the Lacedemonians had ac- 
quired at Athens after the Peloponnesian war had created ἃ 
fondness for the Dorian institutions, and had given rise to 
an affectation of Spartan manners. The former was fostered 
by the writings of some able men attached to the government 
of the thirty tyrants, among whom the most eminent was 
Plato. Connected with Critias by the ties of blood, and a 
near relation of that Charmides, who fell fighting against the 
party of Thrasybulus, he endeavoured to effect with his pen 
what they had failed to establish with the sword; and in a 
series of three dialogues, in which the principal interlocutors 
are Socrates, the Syracusan Hermocrates, Critias, and Timeeus 
the Locrian legislator, attempted to recommend to the 
Athenians, as well by argument as by fiction, a system of 


1. Siivern, p. 31. fol. Engl. Tr. 


2. Thucyd. vi. 13. comp. Giller’s notes upon iii. 82. vili. 54. and Arnold’s 
Thucyd. vol. 11]. p. 4124. 


8. Thucyd. vi. 24. εὐέλπιδες ὄντες σωθήσεσθαι. 


4. In addition to Sivern’s Essay, we must refer the curious reader to Droy- 
sen’s Essay on the Birds in the Rhein. Mus. for 1835. p. 161. fol. 
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government based upon the Lacedemonian institutions. The 
object of the ‘‘Ecclesiazuse” is to ridicule this work, and es- 
pecially Plato’s plan for the management of his female citizens; 
and the “Plutus” is designed to divert the Athenians from 
the prevalent adoption of Dorian manners. Befure the date 
of these two plays, ‘““The Frogs” was acted at the Lena in 
the name of Philonides, and won the first prize. The general 
object of the play is, in our opinion, to maintain the superiority 
of the old rhapsodical tragedy over the sophistical innovations 
of Euripides: a proper examination of the play involves so 
many difficult questions, that it is better to say nothing than 
to say a little on a subject on which so much might be writ- 
ten’. The two last comedies which Aristophanes wrote were 
called olosicon, and Cocalus; they were brought out about 
the time of the peace of Antalcidas, by Araros, one of the 
sons of the poet, who had been his principal actor at the 
representation of the second edition of the Plutus. They both 
belonged to the second variety of Comedy; namely, the Comedy 
of Criticism. The ‘olosicon” was a parody and criticism 
of the “olus” of Euripides’. The ‘‘Cocalus” was, perhaps, 
a similar criticism of a tragedy or epic poem whose hero was 
Cocalus, the fabulous king of Sicily, who slew Minos’; it 
was so near an approach to the third variety of Comedy, 
that Philemon was able to bring it again on the stage with 
very few alterations‘. It is altogether unknown in what year 
Aristophanes died; it is probable, however, that he did not 
long survive the commencement of the 100th Olympiad, 380 8. c.° 
He left three sons, Philippus, Araros, and Nicostratus, who 
were all poets of the Middle Comedy, but do not appear to 
have inherited any considerable portion of their father’s won- 


1. The reader who wishes to study the subject fully is referred to Bohtz. De 
Aristophanis Ranis Dissertatio. Gothe, 1828. 

2. See Grauert in the Rhein. Mus. for 1828, p. 50. fol. [26 name Αἰολοσίκων 
is ἃ compound (like ᾿Ηρακλειοξανθίας, &c.) of name pides’ tragic hero, 
and Sicon, a cele cook. Grauert, p. 60. And for this reason the whole comedy 
was full of cookery terms. Grauert, p. 499. fol. 


3. Grauert, p. 507. 


4. Clemens. Alex. Strom. VI. . 628. τὸν μέντοι Κώκαλον τὸν ποιηθέντα Apa- 
ρότι τῷ ᾿Ἀριστοφάνους υἱεῖ, Φιλήμων ὁ κωμικὸς ὑπαλλάξαε ἐν Ὑποβολιμαίῳ 
ἐκωμῴδησεν. 


ὅ. Ranke, p. cxcix. 
H@ 
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derful abilities. Their mother was not a very estimable 
woman; at all events the poet is said to have declared in 
one of his comedies, that he was ashamed of her and his 
two foolish sons, meaning, we are told, the two first men- 
tioned’. The number of comedies brought out by Aristopha- 
nes is not known with certainty: the reader will see in the note 
a list of forty-four names of comedies attributed to him®. In 
the very brief sketch which we have given of the general 
objects of Aristophanes’ comedies, we have confined ourselves 
to their external and political references. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed, because Aristophanes was a Pantaguelist, 
a fabricator of allegorical caricatures, giving vent at times to 
the wildest buffoonery, and setting no bounds to the coarse- 
ness and plain spokenness of his words, that his writings 
contain nothing but a political gergo; on the contrary, we 
find here and there bursts of lyric poetry, which would 
have done honor to the sublimest of his Tragical contempo- 
raries. The fact is, that Aristophanes was not merely a wit 
and a satirist; he had within himself all the ingredients which 
are necessary to form a great poet; the nicest discrimination 
of harmony, a fervid and active imagination drawing upon 
the stores of an evercreating fancy, and a true and enlarged 
perception of ideal beauty. This was so notorious even in 
his own time, that Plato, who had little reason to speak fa- 
vourably of him, declared that the Graces having sought a 


1. Vit. Anonym. p. xvii. (Ἀριστόφανης) μετήλλαξε τὸν βίον παῖδας καταλιπὼν 


τρεῖς, Φίλιππον ὁμώνυμον τῷ πάππω καὶ Νικόστρατον καὶ ‘Apapéra.—rtives δὲ δύο 
φασὶ, Φίλιππον καὶ ᾿Αραρότα ὧν καὶ αὐτὸς ἐμνήσθη. 


Τὴν γυναῖκα δὲ 


᾿ αἰσχύνομαι τώ τ᾽ οὐ φρονοῦντε παιδίω. 
ἴσως αὐτοὺς λέγων. 


2. 1. Δαιταλῆς. 11. Βαβυλώνιοι. 111, ᾿ἈΑχαρνῆς. 1V. Ἱππῆς. ν. Νεφέλαι προ- 
τέραι. VI. Προάγων. vit. Σφῆκες. VIII. Εἰρήνη προτέρα. IX. ᾿Αμφιάρεως. 


ranged it πρότερος. ier Αἰολοσίκων δεύτερος. XIX. Κώκαλος. These are 
arranged in the sup er of their appearance. The remaining names are 
alphabetically arranged. 1. ’Avdyopoe. 11. Γεωργοὶ. 11. Γῆρας. Vv. Γηρυτάδης. 
v. Δαίδαλος. vi. Δαναΐδες. vil. Δράματα ἢ Κένταυρον. ΨΙΙΙ. Δράματα ἢ Νίοβος. 
IX. Εἰρήνη δεντέρα. x. “Howes. χι. Θεσμοφοριάζουσαι δεύτεραι. XII. Λήμνιαι. 
ΧΙΙΙ. Ναυαγὸς, or Δὶς Ναυαγὸς. χιν. Νεφέλαι δευτέραι. xv. Νήσοι. Xvi. Ὁλ- 
κάδες. XVII. Πελαργοί. ΧΥῚΙῚ. Ποίησις. ΧΙΧ. Πολύϊΐδος. xx. Σκήνας καταλαμβά- 
vovoat. XXI. Ταγηνισταί. XXII. Τελμησῆς. XXIII. Τριφαλῆς. XXIV. Φοίνισσαι. 
xxv. Ὧραι. See Dindorf'’s Collection of the Fragments. On the Γῆρας see Stivern’s 
essay on that play; and on the Τριφαλῆς, Slivern tiber die Wolken. p. 62—65. 
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temple to dwell in, found it in the bosom of Aristophanes’, 
and it is very likely in consequence of Plato's belief in the 
real poetical power of Aristophanes, that he makes Socrates 
convince him in the “ Banquet”, that the real artist of Tragedy 
and Comedy are one and the same’. Of the private character 
of Aristophanes, we know little, save that he was, like all 
other Athenians, a free-liver and fond of pleasure’. That 
coarseness of language was in those times no proof of moral 
depravity, has already been sufficiently shewn by a modern 
admirer of Aristophanes‘; the fault was not in the man, but 
in the manners of the age in which he lived, and to blame 
the comedian for it, is to give a very evident proof of that 
unwillingness to shake off modern associations which we have 
already deprecated®. The object of Aristophanes was one most 
worthy of a wise and good man; it was to cry down the per- 
nicious quackery, which was forcing its way into Athens, and 
polluting, or drying up, the springs of public and private 
virtue; which had turned religion into cagotisme, and sobriety 
of mind into all the folly of word-wisdom; and which was 
the cause alike of the corruption of Tragedy, and of the 
downfall of the state. He is not to be blamed for his method 
of opposing these evils: it was the only course open to him; 
the demagogues had introduced the comus into the city, and 
he turned it against them, till it repented them that they 
had ever used such an instrument. So far then from charging 
Aristophanes with immorality, we would repeat in the words 
which a great and good man of our own days used when 
speaking of his antitype Rabelais, that the morality of his 
works is of the most refined and exalted kind, however little 
worthy of praise their manners may be‘, and, on the whole, we 
would fearlessly recommend any student, who is not so imbued 
with the ‘lisping and drivelling mawkishness of the present 


1. Apud Thom. Mag. 


al χάριτες τέμενός τι λαβεῖν ὕπερ οὐχὶ πεσεῖται 
ψητοῦσαι. ψυχὴν εὗρον ᾿Αριστοφάνονς. 


2. Sympos. p. 223. Ὁ. 3. For instance, see Symp. 176. B. 

4. Porson’s Review of Brunck’s Aristophanes, Mus. Criticum, II. p. 114, 115. 
5. Above pp. 5, 6. 

6. Coleridge’s Table ,Talk, I. p. 178. 
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day as to shudder at the ingredients with which the necessi- 
ties of the time have forced the great comedian to dress up 
his golden truths, to peruse and reperuse Aristophanes, if he 
would know either the full force of the Attic dialect, or the 
state of men and manners at Athens, in the most glorious 
days of her history. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SECTION III. 


THE COMEDIANS WHO SUCCEEDED ARISTOPHANES. 


I coltivatori delia commedia seguirono Peeempio di questi primi, come ἐπεὶ aveano pur 
seguito quello degli antichi, senza che πὸ gli νηὶ née gli altri, impediti da una servile 
imitazione, avessero soffocato il proprio genio o negietto i costumi del pacee e del 
tempo loro.—SaLFi. 


THERE are a few names in the lists of writers of the 
Middle and New Comedy which deserve some notice’. It 
appears from the words of Suidas’*, that Eusutus the son of 
Euphranor, who was an Athenian, and flourished about the 
year 375 38.c., stood on the debateable ground between the 
first and second species of comedy, and to judge from the 
fragments in Athenzus, who quotes more than fifty of his 
Comedies by name, he must have written plays of both sorts. 
He wrote in the whole 104 comedies. 


ANTIPHANES was born in Rhodes in 8.0. 404, began to 
exhibit about 3.c. 383, and died at Chios in 8.6. 330. He 
composed 260 or 280 comedies, and the titles of 130 of these 
have come down to us. It appears from these names and 
from the numerous fragments, that the Comedies of Antiphanes 
were generally of the critical kind, but sometimes approxi- 
mated to the Comedy of Manners’. 


1. On these authors and their works, see Meineke, Queestiones Scenice Spec. Il. 
2. ἘΕὔβουλοε.---ἐδίδαξε δράματα pe’. ἦν δὲ κατὰ pa ὀλνμπιάδα, μεθόριος τῆς μέσης 


κωμῳδίας καὶ τῆς νέας. 


3. On Antiphanes and his fragments, sce Clinton, Phil. Mus, I. p. 558. fol. 
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ANAXANDRIDES, of Camirus in Rhodes, flourished about 
the year 376 B.c.’. He wrote sixty-five Comedies. To judge 
from the twenty-eight titles which have come down to us, 
we should infer that they were all of the second class; as, 
however, we are told that he introduced intrigues and love- 
affairs on the stage, we must presume, that like his country- 
man Antiphanes, he made an advance towards the third class 
of Comedy. Chameeleon tells us*, that he was a tall handsome 
man, and fond of fine dresses; he gives as a proof of his 
want of temper, that he used to destroy or sell for waste 
paper all his unsuccessful Comedies. He lived to a good old 


age. 


AtExis, of Thurium, wrote two hundred and forty-five 
Comedies: the titles of one hundred and thirteen of them are 
known to us. The “ Parasite”, one of his Comedies, seems 
from the name to belong to the New Comedy. He flourished 
from the year 356, to the year 306, and was more than one 
hundred years old when he died*. We know nothing of him, 
except that he was an epicure‘, and the uncle and instructor 
of Menander’. 


It is doubtful to what class of Comedies we are to refer 
the plays of Timocies, who was exhibiting in 324 8. οἷ. 


PuHILipPIDES, the son of Philocles of Athens, is one of 
the six poets generally selected as specimens of the New 
Comedy’. He flourished about the year 335 3.c., and wrote 
forty-five Comedies; of the twelve titles preserved, one at 
least, the “" Amphiaraus”*’, seems to belong to the Middle or 
Old Comedy. The intimacy which existed between him and 
Lysimachus was of great service to Athens®. As that prince 
did not assume the title of king till 306 B.c., and as it ap- 


1. Parian Marble, No. 71. and Suidas. 2. Athenwus, ix. p. 374. A. 

3. Clinton, F. H. II. p. 175. 4. Atheneus, viii. p. 344. C. 

5. Prolegom. Aristoph. p. xxx. and Suidas, where we must read πατρώς. 

6. See the passages in Clinton, F. H. IT. p. 161. 

7. Prol. Aristoph. p. xxx. ἀξιολογώτατοι Φιλήμων, Μένανδρος, Δίφιλος, Φιλιπ- 
πίδης, Ποσείδιππος, Ἀπολλόδωρος. 

8. Quoted by Atheneus, iii. p. 90. _ 9 Plutarch. Demetr. c. xii. 
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pears from the words of Plutarch', that Lysimachus was king 
at the time of his acquaintance with Philippides, the poet 
must have lived after that year; besides we know that 
he ridiculed the honors paid by the Athenians to Demetrius, 
in 301 5.0.2 There is, therefore, every reason to believe the 
statement of Aulus Gellius, that he lived to a very advanced 
age*, though perhaps the cause assigned for his death, ex- 
cessive joy on account of an unexpected victory, is, like the 
similar story of Sophocles, a mere invention. 


PuILEMoNn was, according to Strabo*, a native of Soli, 
though Suidas makes him a Syracusan, probably because he 
resided some time in Sicily. He began to exhibit about the 
year 330 5.0.. and died at the age of 97, some time in the 
reign of Antigonus the second*. According to Diodorus‘, he 
lived 99 years, and wrote ninety-seven comedies. Various 
accounts are given of the manner of his death’. Lucian tells 
us, he died in a paroxysm of laughter at seeing an ass 
devouring some figs intended for his own eating. The names 
of fifty-three of his comedies have come down to us‘. Phi- 
lemon was considered as superior to Menander’, and Quin- 
tilian, while he denies the correctness of this judgment", is 
nevertheless willing to allow Philemon the second place. We 
may see a favourable specimen of his construction of plots, 
in the Trinummus of Plautus, which is a translation from 
his Θησαυρός"". 


1. Φιλοφρονουμένου δέ ποτε τοῦ Αὐσιμάχου πρὸς αὑτὸν καὶ εἰπόντος, "“""Ὦ 
Φιλινπίδη, τίνοε σοι τῶν ἐμῶν perade ;" “ Μόνον," ἔφη, “ὦ βασιλεῦ, μὴ τῶν 
εἰ 


2. Clinton, F. H. Il. p. 177. 


3. IIT. 15. Philippides comediarum poéta haud ignobilis, etate jam edita, cum in 
certamine poftarum preter spem vicisset, inter illud gaudium repente mortuus est. 

4. XIV. p. 671. 5. Clinton, F. H. II. p. 157. 

6. Eclog. lib. xxiii. p. 318. 

7. Plutarch. An seni, ἄς. p. 785. Lucian. Macrob. c. xxv. (vol. οἱ. VIII p. 123. 
Lehm.) Apuleius Florid. xvi. Suidas says he was ninety-four w he died, and 
gives nearly the same description of his death as Lacian. 

8. Fabricius, II. p. 476. Harles. 9. Aul. Gell. xvii. 4. Quintil. iii. 7. 18. 

10. X. 1, 72. Philemon, qui ut pravis sui temporis judiciis Menandro sxpe 

est, ita consensu tamen omnium meruit credi secundus. 

11. Prol. Trinummi, 18. 

Huic nomen grace est Thesauro fabule ; 
Philemo scripsit; Plautus vortit barbare, 
Nomen Trinummo fecit. 
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MENANDER, the son of Diopeithes and Hegesistrata’, and 
the nephew of the comedian Alexis*, was born at Athens in B.c. 
342°, while his father was absent on the Hellespont station‘. He 
spent his youth in the house of his uncle, and received from him 
and from Theophrastus instructions in poetry and philosophy’°: 
he may have derived from the latter the knowledge of character 
for which he was so eminent. In 321 8,0. his first Comedy came 
out®; it was called ‘Opyn’. He wrote on the whole 1055 or 
108° comedies, and gained the prize eight times: 115 titles of 
comedies ascribed to him have come down to us; it is not 
certain, however, that all these are correctly attributed to 
ἔστη ἡ, He died at Athens in the year 291 3.c."' According to 
one account he was drowned while bathing in the harbour of the 
Peireus'’’. It appears from the encomiums which are heaped 
upon him”, that he was by far the best writer of the Comedy 
of Manners among the Greeks. We have a few specimens 
of the ingenuity of his plots in some of the plays of Terence, 
whom Julius Cesar used to call a demi-Menander™. He was 
an imitator of Euripides, and we may infer from what Quintilian 
says of him”, that his comedies differed from the tragicomedies 
of that poet only in the absence of mythical subjects and 
a chorus. Like Euripides, he was a good rhetorician, and 
Quintilian is inclined to attribute to him some orations published 
in the name of Charisius’. The every-day life of his country- 


Suidas, Μένανδρος. 2. Suidas, Ἄλεξις. 

Clinton, F. H. 11. p. 143. 

Comp. Ulpian ad Demosth. p. 54, 3. with Dionys. Dinarch. p. 666. 
Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx. Diogen. Latrt. v. 36. 

Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx. 7. Euseb. ad Olyn. 114, 4. 
Apollod. ap. Aul. Gell. xvii. 4. 


Κηφισιεὺς dy ἐκ Διοπείθεος πατρὸς, 
πρὸς τοῖσιν ἑκατὸν πέντε γράψας δράματα 
ἐξέλιπε, πεντήκοντα καὶ δυοῖν ἑτῶν. 


Seek ee 


9. Suidas, γέγραφε κωμῳδίας py’. 
10. Fabricius, II. p. 460, 468. Harles. 11. Clinton, F. H. II. p. 181. 
12. A line in the “Ibis” attributed to Ovid is supposed by some. to allude to 


this. (591). 
(091) Comicus ut mediis periit dum nabat in undis. 


13. Quintil. x. 1, 69. Plutarch. tom. ix. p. 387. seqq. Reiske. and Dio Chrysost. 
xVili. p. 250. 


14. Donatus vit. Terentii. 15. X. 1, 69. 16. .Χ. 1, 70. 
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man, and manners and characters of ordinary occurrence, were 
the objects of his imitation'. His plots, though skilfully con- 
trived, are somewhat monotonous ; there are few of his Comedies 
which do not bring on the stage a harsh father, a profligate son, 
and a roguish slave*. In his person Menander was foppish and 
effeminate*. He wrote several prose works‘. A statue was 
erected to his memory in the Theatre at Athens’. 


The date of the birth of Diputtus is unknown; it is 
stated that he exhibited at the same time with Menander‘. 
He was born at Sinope’, and died at Smyrna. Of one hun- 
dred Comedies, which he is said to have written, the names 
of forty-eight are preserved®. The ‘“Casina” of Plautus is 
borrowed from his Κληρούμενοι" ; and Terence tells us, that 
he introduced into the “Adelphi” a literal translation of part 


1. Aristoph. Byz. ap. Schol. Hermogenis, p. 38. 
"OQ Μένανδρε καὶ Bie, 
πότερος ap’ ὑμῶν πότερον ἐμίμησατο. 


Manilius, v. 472. 


2. Dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena. 
Vivent, dum meretrix blanda, Menandrus crit. 
Ovid, I. Amorum, xv. 18. 


3. In quis Menander, nobilis comediis, 
Unguento delibutus, vestitu affluens 
Veniebat gressu delicato et languido. 
Quismam cinedus ille in conspectu meo 
Audet venire? Responderunt proxim 
Hic est Menander scriptor__Phadrus, » v. i. 9. 
Prorsus si quis Menandrico fluxu delicatam vestem humi protrahat. 
Tertullian, c. iv. de Pallio. 
4. Suidas, Mévavépos. 
5. Pausan. i. 2]. 1. 
G6. Δίφιλος Σινωπεὺς, κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον ἐδίδαξε Μενάνδρῳ, τελευτᾷ ca 
ἐν Σμύρνῃ, δράματα δὲ αὑτοῦ ρ΄. Proleg. Arist. p. xxxi. 
7- Strabo, xii. p. 546. 
8. Fabricius, II. p. 438. Harles. 
9. Clerumena vocatur hec comedia 
Grace; Latine Sortientes, Diphilus 
Hane Grace scripsit, post id rursam dcnuo 


Latinec Plautus cum latranti nomine. 
Prolog. Casine. 30.—32. 
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of the Συναποθνήσκοντες of Diphilus'. It appears from a 
fragment of Machon, that he wrote prologues to his dramas’, 
which were probably very like the prologues of the Latin 
Comedians, though they were, we think, originally borrowed 
(like all the New Comedy) from the tragedies of Euripides. 


ArotLoporvs, of Gela*, is also called a contemporary of 
Menander. The ‘*Phormio” of Terence is a translation from 
his ᾿Επιδικαζόμενος:» and the “Ἡδογγα," which is said in the 
didascalia to have been taken from Menander, was, according 
to Donatus, also borrowed from this poet. 


Posipippus, the son of Cyniscus of Cassandreia, wrote 
thirty comedies; the titles of fifteen of these are known, and 
some of them were latinized like those of the three last men- 
tioned poets‘. He began to exhibit in 289 B.c. two years 
after the death of Menander’. 


The Greek Comedy properly ends with Posidippus, but 
there are some writers of a later date called comedians. 
RuintHon, of Tarentum, is called a comedian, by Suidas, 
but his plays seem to have been rather phlyacographies, or 
tragi-comedies. He flourished in the reign of Ptolemy. The 
titles of six of his plays are known®. Soparer, of Paphos, 
was a writer of the same kind; and also Sorapers, of Crete, 
who flourished about the year 280 B.c., and wrote in the Ionic 
dialect’. Macuo wrote comedies at Alexandria about the year 
230 B.c. He was a Corinthian or Sicyonian by birth, and the 


1. Synapothnescontes Diphili comeediast : 
Eam Conmorientes Plautus fecit fabulam. 
In Greca adulescens est, qui lenoni eripit 
Meretricem in prima fabula: eum Plautus locum 
Relinquit integrum, eum hic locum sumpsit sibi 
In Adelphos, verbum de verbo expressum extulit. 
Prol. Adelph. 6—11. 
2. Athen. xiii. p. 580. A. 
ὁ Δίφιλον, 
‘““wj τὴν ᾿Αθηνᾶν καὶ Θεοὺς oy, ᾿ ἔφη, 
“ Γναθαῖν' » ἔχεις τὸν λάκκον Suc »γουμένως. 
ἡ δ᾽ εἶπε, “τῶν σῶν δραμάτων γὰρ ἐπιμελῶς 
εἰς αὐτὸν ἀεὶ τοὺς προλόγους ἐμβάλλομεν."" 
On the two comedies of this name see Clinton, F. H. 111. p. 521—2, 
4. Aul. Gell. II. 23. 5. Suidas, Ποσίδιππος. 


6. Clinton, F. H. UIT. p. 486. 7. Ib. p. 500. 


ad 
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instructor of Aristophanes, of Byzantium’. APoLLonorus, of 
Carystus, who is confounded with the Apollodorus of Gela 
mentioned above, was a contemporary of Macuo. He exhi- 
bited at Athens. Of twenty-four comedies which are mentioned 
under the name of Apollodorus, four are ascribed to the earlier 
poet, six to the later, and four to both. The remaining ten 
are quoted under the name of Apollodorus without any ethnic 
distinction’. 

1. Athensus, vi. p. 241. E. F. xiv. 664. A. 

2. Clinton, F. H. III. p. 521. 
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Olympiad. The Drama. Contemporary Persons and Events. 





xvint. 1. | Archilochus. Gyges of Lydia. 
ΧΧΙ. 4. Simonides of Amorgus. 

XL. 3. | Arion and Stesichorus, ἢ. Pisander of Corinth. 
xuvi.3. | Solon, fi. 


Liv. 3. Susarion. Usurpation of Pisistratus, 3.c. 
560.—The accession of Cyrus, 
B.c. 559. 

LVII. 4. Death of Phalaris. 


Lx. |. Theognis. 


LXI. 2. Thespis first exhibits. Anacreon, Ibycus, Hipponax,— 
Pythagoras. 
Lx. 4. | Aeschylus born. Cambyses conquers Egypt. 


“xiv. l.- | Cherilus first exhibits. 


ταν. 2. Cratinus born. 


— 3. Pindar born. 

Lxvi1. 2. | Phrynichus first exhibits. Expulsion of the Pisistratide, 
B.c. 510—of the Targuins, 
B.c. 509. 


Lxviit. 1. | Institution of the Χορὸς ἀνδρων. | Heraclitus and Parmenides, the 
Lasus of Hermione, the dithy- hilosophers. — Hecatarns, the 
rambic poet. istorian. 
Lxx. 1. | Epicharmus perfects Comedy. Birth of Anaxagoras. 


Eschylus first exhibits, and con- | Ionian war commences, and Sar- 
tends with Cherilusand Pratinas.| dis burnt. 


Birth of Sophocics. Miletus taken, B.c. 494. 





SEschylus at Marathon. Miltiades. 
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B.C. 


476 


437 


435 


















Olympiad. The Drama. Contemporary Persons and Events. 
ὩΧΧΊΙΙ. lL. | Chionidcs first exhibits. 
Lxxiv. 1. | Aschylus gains his first tragic | Birth of Hcrodotus. 
prize. 
Lxxv. 1. | Euripides bom. Thermopyle, Salamis.— Lroni- 
das, Aristides, Themistocles.— 
Pherecydes, the historian.— 
Gelon of Syracuse. 
Lxxv. 3. | Epicharmi Νάσοι. | TTicro succeeds Gelon, 3. c. 478. 
Lxxvi. 1. | Phrynichus victor with his Φοί- _ Simonidcs gains the prize ᾿Ανδρῶν 
νισσαι. Themistocles choragus. Xope. 
uxxvir. }. | Lschyli Πέρσαι, Φινεὺς, Γλάν- | Birth of Thucydides, p.c. 471. 
xot Tlormets, [Προμηθεὺς 
Πυρφόροε. 
ἘΧΧΥΙΣΙΙ. 1. | Suphocies gains his first tragic | ϑοογαίει ὈΟΤΏ..---- ] γοεηδ destroyed 
prise. /Eschylus goes to Sicily.| by the Argives.—Death of Si- 
monides, B.C. 467. 
Lxxx. 3. | Aeschyli 'Opeorcia. Eschylus | Anaxagoras. Birth of Lysias. 
again retires to Sicily. 
Lxxxt. 1. | Aeschylus dies. Fferodotus at Olympia. 
2. | Euripides exhibits the Pcliades. | Endof the Messenianand Egyptian 
| wars. Empedocics and Zeno.— 
Pericles. 
—— 3. | Aristarchus of Tegea, the trage- 
dian, and Cratinus the comic 
poet, flourish. 
LXXX11. 2. | Ion of Chios begins to exhibit. 
| 
2. | Crates exhibits. Bacchylides, the lyric poet.—Ar- 





ὌΧΧΧΙΙΙ. 1. | Cratini ᾿Αρχίλοχοι. 


2. 





Acheus Eretriensis, the tragedian. 
Euripides gains the first tragic 


Lxxxiv. 4. 


prize 


Lxxxv. 1. | Comedy prohibited by a public 


ne, ἃ 


decree. 
τὰς ἀνα of comedy re- 


LXxXxvi. 2. | Phrynichus, the comic poet, first 


exhibits. 





chelaus, the philosopher. 
Death of Cimon, B.c. 449. 
Battle of Covonea. 


Herodotus and Lysias go with the 
colonists to Thurium, B.c. 443. 


The Samian war; in which Supho- 
cles is colleague with Pericles. 


Isocrates born, 8.c. 436. 


Sea-fight between the Corir thians 
and Corcyreans. 
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Andocides, Meton, Aspasia. 


EE 





LXXxvi. 3. | Lysippus, the comic poet, is vic- 
torious. 





Attempt of the Thebans on Pla- 


LXXXVII. 2.| Euripidie Μήδεια, Φιλοκτητής, 
tea. 


Aixrus, Θορισταί. 


431 






Aristomenes, the comic poet. Hippocrates. 






Plague at Athens. 






—— 3. Hermippus, the comic poet. 


— 4. Eupolis exhibits. Siege of Platea.—Birth of Plato. 






Anaxagoras dies. 






Lxxxviii.l.| Euripidis Ἵππόλντος. 


Plato, the comic poet. 
—, 2, Aristophanes Δαιταλεῖς. 






Surrender of Platea.— Gorgias 
of Leontium. 






Tanagra. 
Cleon at Sphacteria. 


—— 3. Aristophanis Βαβυλώνιοι. 






—— 4. Aristophanes first with the 
᾿Αχαρνεῖς; Cratinus second 
with the Χοιμαζόμενοι: Eu- 
polis third with the Νουμηνίαι. 








xX at Delium.—Amphi- 
polis taken from Thucydides 
by Brasidas. 





LXXXIX. l. | Aristophanes first with the 1π- 
πεῖς. Cratinus second with 
the Σάτυροι: Aristomenes 
third with the ᾿Ολοφυρμοί. 


424 







The year’s truce with Lacede- 
mon.—Alcibiades begins to act 
in public affairs. 


423 —— 2. Cratinus first with the Πνυτίνη ; 
Ameipsias second with the 
Kévvos; Aristophanes third 
with the Νεφέλαι. 








Brasidas and Cleon killed at 


—— 3. Aristophanis Σφῆκες et αἱ dev- 
Amphipolis. 


wepat Νεφέλαι. (Sed _ vide 
supra. ) 





422 







Cratinus dies. 


Truce for fifty years with Lace- 


Eupolidis Mapixae et Κόλακεε. 
dzmon. 






421 


xc. I. Eupolidis Αὐτόλυκος et ‘Aorpa- 


TEVUTOL. 


420 Treaty with the Argives. 










416 


xer. 1}. Agathon gains the tragic prize. | Capture of Melos. 


414 


412 


41} 


8 


ΧΟῚΙ. 2. 


ΧΟΙΙ. 1]. 


xerry. 1. 


— 3. 


— 4. 


xciv. l. 


—— 3. 


xcevir. 1. 


xevitl. 1. 


— 2. 
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Xenocles first; Euripides second 
with the Τρωὲς, ᾿Αλεξανὸροε, 
Παλαμήδης, and Licudor. 


Archippus, the comic poet, gains 
the prize. 


Aristophanis 
Λήναια.) 


᾿Αμφιάραος (εἰς 


A first with the Kwuac- 
val; Aristophanes second with 
the “Oper; Phrynichus third 
with the Movorpowos (els 
ἄστυ). 


Hegemonis Γιγαντομαχία. 
Euripides ᾿Ανὸδρομέδα. 
Aristophanis Λυσιστράτη and 


Θοσμοφοριάζουσαι. 


Sophocles first with the Φιλοκ- 
THTNS. 


Enuripidis 'Opéorns. 
Euripides dies. 


Death of Sophocies. 


Aristophanis Βάτραχοι, first; 
Phrynichi Μοῦσαι, ; 
Platonis Κλεοφῶν, third 


Antiphanes born. 


S les Οἰδίπους ἐπὶ Ko- 
ώνῳ exhibited by the younger 
Sophocles; who first repre- 
sented in his own name, B.C. 
396. 


Aristophanis ᾿Ἐκκλησιάζουσαι. 
Aristophanis Πλοῦτος β. 
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Contemporary Persons and Events 


Expedition to Sicily. 


Destruction of the Athenian army 
before Syracuse. 


Lesbos, Chios, and Erythre re- 
volt. 


The 400 at Athens. 


Arginuser.— Dionysius becomes 
master of Syracuse.— Philis- 
tus, the Sicilian historian. 

Cgospotamos.— Conon. 


The Thirty at Athens. 


Xenophon, with Cyrus.—Ctesias, 
the historian.— Plato. 


Agesilaus. 


Peace of Antalcidas. 
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B.C. Olympiad. The Drama. Contemporary Persons and Events. 


386 | xcvi11. 3. | Theopompus, the last poet of the 
Old Comedy. 


383 | ΧΟΙΧ. 2. | Antiphanes begins to exhibit. 


376 cr. I. Eubulus, Araros and Anaran- 
dridess the comic poets, flou- 





368 cir. |. | Aphareus, the tragedian. 


356 cv1. 1. Alexis, the comic poet. Alexander born-—Expulsion of 
Dionysius.—Death of Timo- 
theus, the musician. 








348 | ΟΥ̓. 1. | Heraclides, the comic poet. Demosthenes against Midias.— 
Philip and the Olynthian 
war. 

342 cix. 3. Birth of Menander. Timoleon at Syracuse.—Isocrates 
— Aristotle. 

336 cx. I. Amphis, the comic poet, still Philip assassinated. 

exhibits. 

335 —- 2. Philippides, the comedian. 

332 ΟΧΙΣ. 1. | Stephanus, the comic poet. Siege of Tyre. 

330 3. | Philemon begins to exhibit. Darius slain. 

324 cxiv. ]. Timocies still exhibits. Alexander dies. — Demosthenes 

. dies, B.c. 322. 

321 —— 4. | Menandri 'Opyn. 

Diphitlus. 
307 | ΟΧΥῚΣῚ. 1. | Demetrius, the comic poet. Epicurus.— Agathocles. 
304 ΟΧΙΧ. 1. | Archedippus, Philippides, and | Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
Anaxippus, the comic poets, | - 

flourished. 
291  ΟΧΧΙΙ. 2. | Death of Menander. Arcesilaus. 
289 4. Posidippus begins to exhibit.— 

‘Rhinthon flourished. 
280 | cxxv. 1. | Sotades. War with Pyrrhus. 


230 | cxxxvir. 3.| Macho the comedian. 
200 | cxxv. 1. | Apollodorus the Carystian. Plautus dies. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ON THE REPRESENTATION OF GREEK PLAYS. 


Dass man auf das ganze Verhaltniss der Orchestra zur Bithne keine vom heutigen 
Theater entnommenen Vorsteliungen wbertragen, und die alte Tragodie nicht 
MODERNISIREN diirfe, ist ja wohl cine der ersten Regein, die man bei der 
Beurtheilung dieser Dinge zu beobachten hat.—MULLER. 


Ir the Greek plays themselves differed essentially from 
those of our own times, they were even more dissimilar in 
respect to the mode and circumstances of their representation 
We have theatrical exhibitions of some kind every evening 
throughout the greater part of the year, and in capital cities 
many are going on at the same time in different theatres. In 
Greece the dramatic performances were carried on for a few 
days in the Spring; the theatre was large enough to con- 
tain the whole population, and every citizen was there, as a 
matter of course, from daybreak to sunset’. With us a suc- 
cessful play is repeated night after night, for months together ; 
in Greece the most admired dramas were seldom repeated, 
and never in the same year. ‘The theatre with us is merely 
a place of public entertainment; in Greece it. was the temple 
of the god, whose altar was the central point of the semicircle 
of seats or steps, from which some 30,000° of his worshippers 


1. Esch. κατὰ Krno.—p. 488. Bekker. 
καὶ dua τῇ ἡμέρα ἡγεῖτο τοῖς πρέσβεσιν εἰς τὸ θέατρον. 
The torch-races in the last plays of a trilogus seem to shew that the exhibitions 
were not over till dark. 
2. Plato. Sympos. p. 175. E. 
12 
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gazed upon a spectacle instituted in his honour. Our theatri- 
cal costumes are intended to convey an idea of the dresses 
actually worn by the persons represented, while. those of the 
Greeks were nothing but modifications of the festal robes worn 
in the Dionysian processions'. Finally, the modern playwright 
has only the approbation or disapprobation of his audience to 
look to; whereas no Greek play was represented until it had 
been approved by a board appointed to decide between the 
rival dramatists. It will be worth our while, then, to consi- 
der separately the distinguishing peculiarities of a Greek dra- 
matic exhibition. We shall discuss the points of difference 
successively, as they relate to the time, the means, the place, 
and the manner of performance; to which we shall add a 
few remarks on the audience and the actors. And first with 
regard to the time. | 

Theatrical exhibitions formed a part of certain festivals 
of Bacchus; in order, then, to ascertain at what time of the 
year they took place, we must enquire how many festivals 
were held in Attica in honour of that God, and then deter- 
mine at which of them theatrical representations were given. 
There have been great diversities of opinion in regard to the 
number of the Attic Dionysia‘: it appears, however, to be 
now pretty generally agreed among scholars that there were 
four Bacchic feasts; in the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
months respectively of the Attic year. 

I. The “country Dionysia,” (τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγροὺς Διονύσια.) 
were celebrated all over Attica, in the month Poseideon, which 
included the latter part of December and the beginning of 


1. MlUller Eumeniden. ὁ 32. 


2. The reader who wishes to investigate the question fully fs referred to 
Emendat. Temp. i. p. 29.) Paulmier cE Exercitat. in Auctores Grecos. p. 617619.) 
etite (Legg. Attice. p. 112—117.) Spanheim (Argum. ad Arist. Ran. tom. IIT. 

p. 122. “ead. ed. Beck.) Oderici. (Dissert. de Didasc. Marmorea. Rom. 1777. and in 
Marini. Iscriz. Albane, Rom. 1785. p. 11170.) Kanngiesser (Kom. Biihne, p. 161 
—170.) and Hermann. (Beck’s Aristoph. tom p- 11—28.), who infer from the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Ach. 201 and 503, that the Lenza were identical with the 
rural Dionysia: to Selden (ad Marm. Oxon. p- wi. 1000.) F. A. II. P Mom. 
329.) Ruhnken. (in Alberti’s Hesych. Auctar. to vol. I. élemy 

de I’Acad. des Inscr. xxxix. p, 172. “4 44. Wyttenbach BibLioh. Crit. ii. %. O it 

4.) Spalding (Abhandl. d. Berl. mie. 1804—1811. p. 70—82.) Blomfield 

in Mus. Crit. τί Ῥ. 75. se κα. and Clinton F. H. II. p. 385. » who identify the 

za and Anthesteria; fi to Buckh (Abhandl. d. Berlin. Acad. 1816. p. 47— 

124.) Buttmann (ad Dem. Mid. p- 119.) and Mr Thirlwall, (in the Phil. ‘Mas. Il. 
p- 273. fol.) who adopt the opinion stated in the text. 
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January. This was the festival of the vintage, which is still 
in some places postponed to December’. 

II. The festival of the wine-press (τὰ Anvaia,) was 
held in Gamelion, which corresponded to the Ionian month 
Leneon, and to part of January and February. It was, like 
the rural Dionysia, a vintage festival, but differed from them 
_in being confined to a particular spot in the city of Athens, 
called the Lenseon, where the first wine-press (Anvos) was erected. 

III. The ‘Anthesteria,” (ra AvOcornpia, τὰ ev Λίμναις») 
were held on the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth days of the 
month Anthesterion. This was not a vintage festival like the 
former two. ‘The new wine was drawn from the cask on the 
first day of the feast (Πιθοίγια), and tasted on the second day 
(Xoes); the third day was called Χύτροι, on account of the 
banqueting which went on then*. At the Choés each of the 
citizens had a separate cup, a custom which arose, according 
to the tradition, from the presence of Orestes at the feast, be- 
fore he had been duly purified*; it has been thought, however, 
to refer to a difference of castes among the worshippers at the 
time of the adoption of the Dionysian rites in the city‘. The 
‘‘Anthesteria” are called by Thucydides, the more ancient fes- 
tival of Bacchus’. 

IV. The “great Dionysia” (ra ἐν ἄστει, ta κατ᾽ ἄστυ, 
τὰ ἀστικά,) were celebrated between the eighth and eighteenth 
of Elaphebolion®. This festival is always to be understood 
when the Dionysia are mentioned without any qualifying epithet. 

At the first, second, and fourth of these festivals, it is 
known that theatrical exhibitions took place. The exhibitions 
at the country Dionysia were generally of old pieces’; in- 


1. Philol. Mus. IT. p. 296. 
2. See the end of the Achamians, and Aul. Gell. vili. 24. 
3. See Miiller’s Eumeniden. ὁ 50. 4. See above, p. 37. & II. 15. 


6. Eschin. περὶ παραπρεσβ. p. 36. μετὰ tra Διονύσια ἐν ἄστει καὶ τιὶν ἐν 
Διονύσου ἐκκλησίαν προγράψαι δύο ἐκκλησίας τὴν μὲν τῇ ὀγδόῃ ἐπὶ δέκα, τὴν δέ 
τῇ ἐνάτῃ ἐπὶ δέκα and κατὰ Κτησ. Ῥ. 68. εὐθὺς μετὰ τὰ Διονύσια τὰ ἐν ἄστει, 
τῇ ὀγδόῃ καὶ ἐνάτῃ ἐπὶ δέκα. 


7- Thus Demosthenes twits Hischines with his wretched Peta De Coned. 
of the characters of Sophocles and Euripides at the deme ceigean De 
p. 288. Comp, _Eachin. ς. Timarch. p- 158. There ap we been’ dramatic 
exhibitions at Phiye, in the time of seus -Κ αἱ οὐ μόνον εἰς τὰ τοιαῦτα παρεκα- 
λούμεθα, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰς Διονύσια els ἀγρὸν ἦγεν ἀεὶ ἡμᾶς, καὶ fe éxelvou τε 
ἐθεωροῦμεν καθήμενοι παρ᾽ αὐτόν, &c.—I seus de Ciron. Hered. vol. I. p. 114. Orator. 
Attic. Oxford. 
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deed, there is no instance of a play being acted on those 
occasions for the first time, at least after the Greek Drama 
had arrived at perfection. At the Lena and the great 
Dionysia, both Tragedies and Comedies were performed'; at the 
latter, the Tragedies at least were always new pieces; the 
instances in the didascalie, which have come down to us, of 
representations at the Lena are indeed always of new | 
pieces*, but from the manner in which the exhibition of new 
Tragedies is mentioned in connexion with the city festival’, 
we must conclude that repetitions were allowed at the Lena, 
as well as at the country Dionysia. The month Elaphebolion 
may have been selected for the representation of new ‘Tl'ra- 
gedies, because Athens was then full of the dependent allies, 
who came at that time to pay the tributes‘, whereas the 
Athenians alone were present at the Lenza. It does not 
clearly appear that there were any theatrical exhibitions at 
the Anthesteria; it is, however, at least probable that the 
Tragedians read to a select audience at the Anthesteria the 
Tragedies which they had composed for the festival in the 
following month, or, perhaps, the contests took place then, and 
the intervening month was employed in perfecting the actors 
and chorus in their parts’. 

1. Law in Demosth. Mid. p. 517. ἡ ἐπὶ Anvalw πομπὴ καὶ οἱ τραγῳδοὶ καὶ 


of κωμῳδοί, καὶ τοῖς ἐν ἄστει Διονυσίοις ἡ πομπὴ καὶ οἱ παῖδες καὶ ὁ κῶμος Kai 
οἱ κωμῳδοὶ καὶ οἱ τραγῳδοί. 


2. See ahove, pp. 93, 109, 112, 113, 115. 

3. See the Decree, Demosthenes περὶ στεφάνον, p. 264. Bekker. —avayopevon: 
τὸν στέφανον ἐν τῷ θεάτρῳ Διονυσίοις τραγῳδοῖς καινοῖς. Lexicon Sangerm. p. 309. 
Bekker. τραγῳδοῖσι, τῶν τραγῳδῶν οἱ μὲν ἦσαν παλαιοὶ οἱ παλαιὰ δράματα εἰσά- 
yovres’ οἱ δέ καινοὶ, οἱ καινὰ καὶ μηδέποτε εἰσαχθέντα. See Hemsterhuis on Lu- 
cian’s Timon. vol. I. p. 465. Lehmann. ᾿ 

This custom continued down to the times of Julius Cesar, when a similar de- 


cree was in favour of Hyrcanus the high-priest and Ethnarch of the Jews. 
See Josephus Antiq. Jud. xiv. 8. 
4. οὐ γάρ με καὶ νῦν διαβαλεῖ Κλέων, ὅτι 


ξένων παρόντων τὴν πόλιν κακῶς λέγω. 

αὑτοὶ γὰρ ἐσμὲν, ὁνπὶ Ληναίῳ τ᾽ ἀγών, 

κοὔύπω ξένοι πάρεισιν" οὔτε γὰρ φόροι 

ἥκονσιν, οὔτ᾽ ἐκ τῶν πόλσων οἱ ξὺμμαχοι" 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐσμὲν αὐτοὶ νῦν γε περιεπτισμένοι" 

τοὺς γὰρ μετοίκους ἄχυρα τῶν ἀστῶν λέγω. 

toph. Acharn. 477. see the Scholiast. 

Hence /Eschines takes occasion to reproach Demosthenes with being too vain to be 
content with the applause of his own fellow-citizens, since he must needs have the 
crown decreed him proclaimed at the great Dionysia, when all Greece was t: 
Οὐδὲ ἐκκλησιαζόντων ᾿Αθηναίων, ἀλλὰ τραγῳδῶν ἀγωνιζομένων καινῶν, od’ ἐναντίον 
τοῦ δήμου ἀλλ᾽ ἐναντίον τῶν Ἑλλήνων, tv’ ἡμῖν συνειδῶσιν οἷον ἄνδρα τιμῶμεν.--- 


Contra Ctesiph. vol. III. p. 469. Orat. Att. Oxford. 
5. Philol. Mus. II. p. 292. fol. 
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In considering the means of performance, we must recall 
to mind the different origins of the two constituent parts of 
a Greek Drama—the chorus and the dialogue. Choruses 
were, as we have seen', originally composed of the whole 
population. When, however, in process of time, the fine arts 
became more cultivated, the duties of this branch of worship 
devolved upon a few, and ultimately upon one, who bore 
the whole expense, when paid dancers were employed*. This 
person, who was called the Choragus, was considered as the 
religious representative of the whole people*, and was said to 
do the state’s work for it (λειτουργεῖν). The Choragia, 
the Gymnasiarchy, the Feasting of the Tribes, and the Ar- 
chitheoria, belonged to the class of regularly recurring state 
burthens, (ἐγκύκλιοι λειτουργίαι,) to which all persons whose 
property exceeded three talents were liable. It was the cho- 
ragus’ business> to provide the chorus in all plays, whether 
Tragic or Comic, and also for the lyric choruses of men and 
boys, Pyrrhichists, Cyclian dancers, and others; he was se- 
lected by the managers of his tribe (ἐπιμεληταὶ φυλῆς) for 
the choragy which had come round to it. His first duty, 
after collecting his chorus, was to provide and pay a teacher 
(χοροδιδάσκαλος) who instructed them in the songs and dances 
which they had to perform, and it appears that the choragi 
drew lots for the first choice of teachers. The choragus had also 
to pay the musicians and singers who composed the chorus, 
and was allowed to press children, if their parents did not 
give them up of their own accord. He was obliged to lodge 
and maintain the chorus till the time of performance, and to 
supply the singers with such aliments as conduce to strengthen 
the voice. In the laws of Solon, the age prescribed for the 


1. Above, p. 7. 2. See Buttmann on Dem. Mid. p. 37. 

3. Hence his person and the ornaments which he procured for the occasion were 
sacred. See Demosth. Mid. p. 519, et passim. 

4. On this word see Valckenaer on Ammon. ii. 16. Ruhnken, Epist. Crit. i. p. 54. 
Hesychius, s. v. p. 463. vol. II. It is formed from λέως, λεῖτον, ληΐτον, (see erod. 
vii. 197. Anirov καλέουσι τὸ πρυτανήϊον οἱ Ἀχαιοί). The best notion of the 
of a liturgy would be derived from schyl. Eumen. 340. 

σπεύδομεν ald’ ἀφελεῖν τινα τάσδε μερίμνας 
θεῶν δ᾽, ἀτόλειαν ἐμαῖς λεΐταις ἐπικραίνειν. 
if Miller's emendation were as certain as it is ingenious. See p. 66. of his edition. 


5. On the choragia, see Bickh’s Public Economy, vol. II. p. 207. fol. Engl. 
Transl. or Stuart’s Athens. 
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choragus was forty years, but this law does not appear to 
have been long in force. The relative expense of the dif- 
ferent choruses in the time of Lysias, is given in a speech 
of that orator'. We learn from this, that the Tragic chorus 
cost nearly twice as much as the Comic, though neither of 
the Dramatic choruses was so expensive as the chorus of men, 
or the chorus of flute players’. 

The actors were the representatives not of the people but of 
the poet; consequently the choragus had nothing to do with 
them. If he had paid for them, the dramatic choruses would 
surely have exceeded in expensiveness all the others ; besides, the 
actors were not allotted to the choragi, but to the poets; and 
were therefore paid either by these, or, as we rather think, by 
the state. 

When a dramatist had made up his mind to bring out a 
play, he applied, if he intended to represent at the Lenza, to the 
king-archon, and, if at the great Dionysia, to the chief archon* 
for a chorus, which was given to him‘ if his piece was deemed 
worthy of it’. Along with this chorus he received three actors 
by lot, and these he taught independently of the choragus, 
who confined his attentions to the chorus. If successful, he 
chose his own actors for the following year®. When the day 
appointed for the trial came on, they united their efforts, and 
endeavoured to gain the prize by a combination of the best-taught 
actors with the most sumptuously dressed and most diligently 
exercised chorus’. That the exertions of the choragus and 
the actors were often as influential with the judges as the beauty 


ὦ; nines Ἀπολ. δωροδ. p. 698. Translated by Bentley, (Phalarus, p. 360. see 
below. 


2. Demosth. Mid. p. 565. 3. See above, p. 73, note (1). 


4. There is some difference of opinion as to the person who “gave the chorus.” 
Some think it was the choragus who was applied to; (see Kiister on Aristoph. Eq. 
510. Ducker on Aristoph. Ran. 94.) others that it was the archon: this opinion is in 
itself the most likely to be true and appears to be confirmed by the words of Aristotle 
quoted above, p. 50, note (1). 


5. Hence χορὸν διδόναι signifies generally, to approve or praise a poet. See Plato 
Resp. ii. p. 383. (. 

6. Hesych. νέμησις ὑποκριτῶν. 

7. The contending choragi were called ἀντιχόρηγοι (Demosth. Mid. p. 595. Bekker), 
the rival dramatists ἀντιδιδάσκαλοι (Aristoph. Vesp. 1410.), and their performers dyri- 


τέχνοι (Alciphron, iii. 48), a name which is also given to Euripides as the rival of 
-Eschylus in the dramatic contest between them in the Rana. &15. 
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of the poem cannot be doubted, when we have so many in- 
stances of the ill-success of the best dramatists. The judges 
were appointed by lot, and were generally’, but as we have 
seen, not always’, five in number. The archon administered 
an oath to them; and in the case of the cyclian chorus, im- 
partiality or injustice was punishable by fine*. The successful 
poet was crowned with ivy (with which his choragus and per- 
formers were also adorned*), and his name was proclaimed before 
the audience. The choragus who had exhibited the best mu- 
sical or theatrical entertainment generally received a tripod as 
a reward or prize. This he was at the expense of consecrating, 
and in some cases built the monument on which it was placed’. 
Thus the beautiful choragic monument of Lysicrates, which is 
still standing at Athens, was undoubtedly surmounted by a 
tripod; and the statue of Bacchus, in a sitting posture, which 
was on the top of the choragic monument of Thrasyllus, pro- 
bably supported the tripod on its knees. Such at least seems 
to have been the intention of the holes drilled in the lap of 
the figure. From the inscriptions on these monuments the 
didascalie of Aristotle, Carystius Pergamenus, Dicsarchus, 
and Callimachus, were probably compiled*. The choragus in 
Comedy consecrated the equipments of his chorus’. The suc- 
cessful poet, as we see from Plato’s “ Banquet,” commemo- 
rated his victory with a feast. As, however, no prize-drama 
was permitted to be represented for a second time (with an ex- 
ception in favor of the three great dramatists, which was not 
long in operation®,) the poet’s glory was very transient; so 
much so, that when Thucydides wished to predict the immor- 
tality of his work, he sought for an apt antithesis in the once- 
heard dramas of the contemporary poets’. The time allowed 


1. See Maussac, Diss. Crit. p. 204. 3. Above, p. 73. 

3. Eschin. κατὰ Κτησίφ. § 85. 

4. See the passages quoted by Blomfield (Mus. Crit. II. p. 88), and the lines of 
Simmias in p. 72, supra. 

5. Lysias ubi supra, p. 202. Comp. Wordsworth's ‘‘ Athens and Attica,” p. 153, 4, 

6. Béckh’s Corpus Inscript. i. p. 350. 

7. \Lysias ubi supra. Comp. Theophrastus Charact. XXII. 
8. Above, p. 66. Aul. Gell. vii. 5. Plutarch. Rhetorum Vite. 
9. 


I. 22. κτῆμα δὲ ἐς det μᾶλλον ἢ ἀγώνισμα és TO παραχρῆμα ἀκούειν ξύγ- 
κειται. 
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for the representation was portioned out by the Clepsydra, and 
seems to have been dependent upon the number of pieces re- 
presented’. What this number was is not known. It is pro- 
bable, however, that about three trilogies might have been re- 
presented on one day’. 

The place of exhibition was, in the days of the perfect 
Greek Drama, the great stone theatre erected within the 
Lenzon, or inclosure sacred to Bacchus. The building was 
commenced in the year 500 B.c., but not finished till about 
881 3.c., when Lycurgus was manager of the treasury. In 
the earlier days of the Drama the theatre was of wood, but 
an accident having occurred at the representation of some 
plays of schylus and Pratinas, the stone theatre was com- 
menced in its stead®. 

The student who wishes to entertain an adequate notion 
of the Greek Theatre must not forget that it was only an 
improvement upon the mode of representation adopted by 
Thespis, which it resembled in its general features. The two 
necessary parts were the θυμέλη» or altar of Bacchus, round 
which the cyclian chorus danced‘, and the λογεῖον or stage 


l. Τοῦ δὲ μήκους Spos, πρὸς μὲν τοὺς ἀγῶνας καὶ τὴν αἴσθησιν, ob τῆς τέχνης 
ἐστίν. ᾽Ἐε γὰρ ἔδει ἑκατὸν τραγῳδίας ἀγωνίζεσθαι, πρὸς κλεψύδρας ἄν ἠγωνίζοντο, 
ὥσπερ ποτὲ καὶ ἄλλοτε φασιν.---Ατἱδῖοι. Poet. c. vii. 


2. ‘* Yet that number seems to have been a fixed thing: so Aristotle speaks of it: 
Εἴη δ' dv τοῦτο, el τῶν μὲν ἀρχαίων ἐλάττους al σνστάσεις elev, πρός Te τὸ πλῆθος 
τῶν τραγωδιῶν τῶν εἰς μίαν ἀκρόασιν τιθεμένων παρήκοιεν. Ῥοεῖ. ᾧ 40. See 
Tyrwhitt’s note. If each tribe furnished but one choragus, and not, as some oppedr to 
have supposed, one for each different kind of contest, the number of tragic idates 
could scarcely have exceeded three. For there seems never to have been less than three or 
four distinct kinds of choruses at the great Dionysian festivals ; which, when portioned 
out amongst the ten choragi, could not by any chance allow of more than three or four 
choragi to the tragic competitors; which agrees very well with all that is elsewhere 
mentioned on this head, for we seldom meet with more than three candidates recorded, and 
probably this was in general the whole number of exhibitors. Aristophanes, indeed, had 
on one occasion four rival comedians to oppose (Argum. iii. in Plut.); but this was, in 
all likelihood, at the Lena, when, perhaps, not a single tragedy had been offered for re- 
presentation, and, consequently, a large proportion of choruses would be left disengaged 
for comic candidates. 

‘< Tf the custom of contending with tetralogies was still retained, Aristotle, in the pas- 
sage above, most probably intended by τῶν τραγῳδῶν τῶν els μίαν ἀκρόασιν τιθεμένων 
the exhibition of one such tetralogy. This supposition is in some measure supported by 
the fact, that there were three or four separate hearings in the day ; since four tetralogies 
would occupy from twelve to sixteen hours: and if, as is natural, each competitor took 
up a whole fearing, this will confirm our former induction with regard to the number of 
candidates.’’—Former Editor. 


8. Libanius’ Argument. Demosth. Olynth. I. and Suidas Iparivas. 
4. See Miiller Anhang zum Buch. Esch. Eumeniden, p. 35. 
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from which the actor or exarchus spoke'; it was the repre- 
sentative of the wooden table from which the earliest actor ad- 
dressed his chorus*, and was also called ὄκριβας. The details 
will be best understood by a reference to the accompanying plan, 
which, together with the description, is due to an eminent mo- 
Wern scholar and architect’. 

The theatre‘ of Bacchus at Athens stood on the south-eastern 
side of the eminence crowned by the noble buildings of the Acro- 
polis. From the level of the plain’ a semicircular excavation 
gradually ascended up the slope of the hill to a considerable 
height. Round the concavity seats for an audience of thirty 
thousand persons arose range above range; and the whole was 
topped and enclosed by a lofty* portico, adorned with statues 
and surrounded by a balustraded terrace. The tiers of benches 
were divided into two or three broad belts, by passages termed 
d:vaCwpara,’ and again transversely into wedge-like masses, called 
κέρκιδες", by several flights of steps, radiating upwards from the 
level below to the portico above. The lower seats, as being the 
better adapted for hearing and seeing, were considered the most 
honourable, and therefore appropriated to the high magistrates, the 
priests and the senate. This space was named Βουλευτικον΄. The 
body of the citizens were probably arranged according to their 
tribes. The young men sat apart in a division, entitled “Egy- 
βικόν. The sojourners and strangers had also their places allotted 
them. 


1. Above, p. 68. 

2. Above, p. 42. Pollux. iv. 123. ἐλεὸς ἦν τράπεζα ἀρχαία, ἐφ᾽ ἣν πρὸ Θεσπί- 
dos εἷς τις ἀναβὰς τοῖς χορενταῖς ἀπεκρίνετο. 

3. Genelli. Das Theater «x Athen. Berlin und Leipsig, 1818. The reader may 
also consult Stuart’s Athens, vol. ITV. p. 36. Donaldson’s Pompeii, p. 46. Miiller's 
Eumeniden, § 26. 

4. The reader will have the plan of the Theatre before him, to which constant refer- 
ence is given in the notes. The plan and description down to p. 145, 1. 24 have been 
borrowed from the last edition. 

5. This situation on the slope of a hill obviated the necessity of those immense sub- 
structions, which amaze the traveller in the remains of Roman theatres. 

6. Marked L L L. 


7. In the plan X X. These διαζώματα were called in the Roman theatres pra- 
cinctiones. Vitrav. v. 3. 


& rrr. In Latin Caunci. Ib. 

9. «a0 ὁρᾷ τὸν ἄνδρα τῆς γυναικὸς ἐν βουλεντικῷ. Aves 794.—On which the 
Scholiast remarks, οὗτος τόπος τοῦ θεάτρον, ὃ ἀνειμένος τοῖς βουλενταῖς, wt καὶ ὁ 
τοῖς ὀφήβοις ᾿Ἐφηβικός. 

To this 
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Twelve feet beneath the lowest range of seats lay a level space, 
partly enclosed by the sweep of the excavation, and partly .ex- 
tending outwards right and left in a long parallelogram. This 
was the "Opynarpa'’. In the middle of this open flat stood 
a small platform, square and slightly elevated, called Θυμελή", 
which served both as an altar for the sacrifices, that preceded the 
exhibition, and as the central point, to which the choral move- 
ments were all referred. That part of the orchestra which lay 
without the concavity of the seats, and ran along on either hand 
to the boundary wall of the theatre, was called Apopos*. The 
wings, as they might be termed, of this Apouos, were named 
Παρόδοι", and the entrances, which led into them through the 
boundary wall, were entitled Εἰσόδοιδ. 

On the side of the orchestra opposite the amphitheatre of 
benches, and exactly on a level with the lowest range, stood the 
platform of the Z«nvy°, or stage, in breadth nearly equal to the 
diameter of the semicircular part of the orchestra, and communi- 
cating with the Apomos by a double flight of steps’. The stage 
was cut breadth-wise into two divisions. The one in front, 
called Ao-yetov®, was a narrow parallelogram projecting into the 
orchestra. This was generally the station of the actors when 
speaking, and therefore was constructed of wood, the better to 


To this custom allusion is made in the Equites, 669. 

Κλέων. ἀπολῶ oe νὴ τὴν wpoesplav τὴν ἐκ Πύλου. 

Ἀλλαντοπώλης. ἰδοὺ προεδρίαν" οἷον ὄψομαι σ' ἐγὼ 

ἐκ τῆς προεδρίας ἔσχατον θεώμενον. 

From whence and elsewhere we may infer, that eminent public services were rewarded 
by this high-prized προεδρία ..---.1 is a great matter with the vain-glorious man in Theo- 
phrastue—crot δὲ Bedrpov καθῆσθαι, ὅταν ἢ θεώ, πλησίον τῶν στρατηγῶν. Char. ii. 

Ι, Marked GDCBCEG. 


2. Marked O. The Thymele sometimes was made to represent a tomb, as in the 
Perse and the Choéphore of Aschylus. 

Ἢ δέ ὀρχήστρα τοῦ χοροῦ, ἐν ἡ καὶ ἡ θυμέλη, εἴτε Baud τι οὖσα elre Bwpos.— 
Pollux iv. 

3. The Roman /ter. Vitruv.—Marked GDCOCEG. 


4. CDGF. CEGF. 5. The Roman Aditus.—D and E. 

6. HFmmF H. 7. ono. 

8. The Latin Pulpitum.—Marked τὰ F F m. 

Speaking of the construction of a Roman theatre, Vitruvius says, ‘‘ Ita latius factum 
fuerit pulpitum, quam Grecorum, quod omnes artifices in scenam dant operam, in orchestra 
autem Senatorum sunt sedibus loca destinats.’’ V.6. Again—‘* Ampliorem habent or- 
chestram Greci, et scenam recessiorem minoreque latitudine pulpitum, quod λογεῖον 
appellant : ideoque apud eos Tragici et Comici Actores in scena peragunt, reliqui autem 
artifices suas per orchestram prestant actiones, ideoque cx eo Scenici et Thymelici Greece 
separatim nominantur.""—V. 8. 
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reverberate the voice. The front and sides of the Aoyerov, twelve 
feet in height, adorned with columns and statues between them, 
were called ta vmogxnua'. 

The part of the platform behind the Λογεῖον was called the 
Προσκήνιον", and was built of stone, in order to support the heavy 
scenery and decorations, which were there placed. The Prosce- 
nium, was backed and flanked by lofty buildings of stone-work, 
representing externally a palace-like mansion, and containing 
within® withdrawing rooms for the actors, and receptacles‘ for the 
stage-machinery. In the central edifice’ were three entrances 
upon the Proscenium, which by established practice, were made 
to designate the rank of the characters as they came on; the 
highly ornamented portal in the middle, with the altar of Apollo 
on the right, being assigned to royalty, the two side entrances to 
inferior personages®. In a similar way, all the personages who made 
their appearance by the Εἴσοδος on the right of the stage, were 
understood to come from the country ; while such as came in 
from the left were supposed to approach from the town. 

On each side of the Proscenium and its erections ran the 
Παρασκηνιαῖ, high lines of building with architectural front ; 
which contained spacious® passages into the theatre from without, 
communicating on the one hand with the stage and its contiguous 
apartments ; on the other, through two? halls, with the Παρόδοι 


1. The term τὸ ὑποσκήνιον was sometimes applied to the room or vault beneath 
the stage. 


2 FHHF. 3. NN, a large saloon. O and O, dressing rooms. 
4. P and P, communicating with the stage by the doors v, v. 


5. A, the royal portal (Bac:declos), ἢ and g, the two inferior entrances, called by 
Vitruvius Hospitales. 


Τριῶν δὲ τῶν κατὰ τὴν σκηνὴν θυρῶν, ἡ μέση μὲν, βασίλειον, 4 σπήλαιον, ἤ οἶκος 
ἔνδοξος, 3 πᾶν τὸ πρωταγωνιστοῦν τοῦ δράματος. ἡ δὲ δεξιὰ, τοὺ δευτεραγωνιστοῦν- 
τος καταγώγιον. ἡ δὲ ἀριστερὰ, ij τὸ εὐτελέστατον ἔχει πρόσωπον, ἢ ἱερὸν ἐξηρη- 
μωμένον, ἢ ἀοικός ἐστιν. ἐν δὲ τραγωδίᾳ, ἡ μὲν δεξιὰ θύρα, ξενὼν ἐστίν, εἰρκτὴ δὲ, 

Aad. Pollux ἰν. θ. A little before he says, ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς σκηνῆς, καὶ ἀγνιεὺς ἔκειτο 
βωμὸς πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν. 


6. Tap’ ἑκάτερα δὲ τῶν dud θυρῶν τῶν περὶ τὴν μέσην, ἄλλαι δύο elev ay, μία 
ἑκατέρωθεν, πρὸς ἃς αἱ περίακτοι συμπεπήγασιν. ἡ μὲν δεξιὰ τὰ ἔξω πόλεως δηλοῦσα, 
ἡ δ᾽ ἀριστερὰ, τὰ ἐκ πόλεως, μάλιστα τὰ ἐκ λιμένος, καὶ θεούς τε θαλαττίους ἔπαγει 
καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα ἐπαχθέστερα ὄντα ἡ μηχανὴ φέρειν ἀδυνατεῖ. Τῶν μέντοι παρόδων, ἡ 
μὲν δεξιά ἀγρόθεν, ἢ ἐκ λιμένος, ἤ ἐκ πόλεως ἄγει" ol δὲ ἀλλαχόθεν πεζοὶ ἀφικνού- 
μενοι, κατὰ τὴν ἑτέραν εἰσίασιν. εἰσελθόντες δὲ κατὰ τὴν ὀρχήστραν ἐπὶ τὴν σκηνήν 


διὰ κλιμάκων dvaBaivovo:.—Ibid. 
7. FGTT, FGTT. (See Demosth. in Mid., p. 520.) 


8. TT; TT. Genelli supposes there might be other passages at the sides; as at 
ML in the plan. 9. R. 


? 
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of the orchestra, and with the portico which ran round the top- 
most range of the seats. 

Behind the whole mass of stage buildings was an open space, 
covered with turf and planted with trees. Around this ran a 
portico, called the Eumenic, which was the place of rehearsal for 
the chorus, and, with the upper portico,' afforded a ready shelter 
to the audience during a sudden storm. There too the servants 
of the wealthier spectators awaited the departure of their masters. 

Such was the construction and arrangement of the great 
Athenian Theatre. Its dimensions must have been immense. 
If, as we are assured, 30,000 persons could be seated on its 
benches, the length of the A pouos could not have been less than 
400 feet, and a spectator in the central point of the topmost range 
must have been 300 feet from the actor in the Λογεῖον ἧ. 

The scenery of the Athenian stage doubtless corresponded 
to the magnificence of the theatre. The catalogue, which 
Julius Pollux has left us, bespeaks great variety of devices and 
much ingenuity of contrivance, although we may not altogether 
be able to comprehend his obscure descriptions. We may how- 
ever safely conclude that the age and city which possessed the 
dramas of Sophocles, the statues of Phidias, and the paintings 
of Zeuxis, possessed too much taste and too much talent to 
allow of aught mean and clumsy in the scenery of an exhibition, 
which national pride, individual wealth, and the sanctity of re- 
ligion conspired to exalt into the most splendid of solemnities. 

The massive buildings of the Proscenium* were well adapted 
for the generality of Tragic dramas, where the chief characters 


1. Plato Symp. u. 8. 2. Genelli, p. 52, note. 


3. ‘*Genera sunt scenarum tria, unum quod dicitur tragicum, alterum comicum, 
tertium satyricum. Horum autem ornatus sunt inter se dissimiles disparique ratione : 
quod tragice deformantur columnis, fastigiis et signis, reliquisque regalibus rebus. 
Comice autem edificiorum privatorum et menianorum habent speciem, perspectusque 
fenestris dispositos communium edificiorum rationibus. Satyrice vero ornatur arbo- 
ribus speluncis, montibus, reliquisque agrestibus rebus, in topiarii operis speciem 
deformatis.”” Vitr. v. 8. 

Apuleius gives the following description of a Pantomimic scene in the Theatre 
at Corinth.—Dics ecce muneri destinatus aderat. ad conseptum cavex, prosequente 
populo, pompatico favore deducor. Ac dum ludicris scenicorum choreis primitie spec- 
taculi dedicantur, tantisper ante portam constitutus pabulum letissimi graminis, quod 
in ipso germinabat aditu, libens affectabam : subinde curiosos oculos, patente porta, spec- 
taculi prospectu gratissimo reficiens. Nam puelli puclleque virenti florentes etatula, 
forma conspicui, veste nitidi, incessu gestuosi, Grecanicam saltantes pyrrhicham, dis- 
positis ordinationibus decoros ambitus inerrabant,-nunc in orbe rotatim flexuosi, nunc 
in obliquam seriem connexi, οἱ in quadratum patorem cuneati, et in caterve dissidium 

separati. 
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were heroes and princes, and the front of their palace the place of 
action. But not unfrequently the locality of the play was very 
different. Out of the seven extant pieces of Sophocles there are 
but four which could be performed without a change of prosce- 
nium. ‘The (Edipus Coloneus requires a grove, the Ajax a camp, 
and the Philoctetes an island solitude. In Comedy, which was 
exhibited on the same stage, the necessity of alteration was still 
more common. ‘To produce the requisite transformations various 
means were employed. Decorations were introduced before the 
proscenic buildings, which masked them from the view, and 
substituted a prospect suitable to the play. These decorations 
were formed of wood-work below; above were 'paintings on 
canvas, resembling our scenes, and, like them, so arranged on 
perspective principles as to produce the proper illusion. No 
expense or skill seems to have been spared in the preparation of 
these scenic representations ; nay it is not improbable that even 
living trees were occasionally introduced to produce the better 
effect’. 

The stage-machinery appears to have comprehended all that 
modern ingenuity has devised. As the intercourse between earth 
and heaven is very frequent in the mythologic dramas of the 
Greeks, the number of aerial contrivances was proportionably 
great. Were the deities to be shown in converse aloft; there was 
the Θεολογεῖον, a platform surrounded and concealed by clouds. 
Were gods or heroes to be seen passing through the void of the 
sky; there were the Atwpaz, a set of ropes, which, suspended from 
the upper part of the proscenic building, served to support and 
convey the celestial being alone. 

The Μηχανή" again, was a sort of crane turning on a pivot 
with a suspender attached, placed on the right, or country 
side of the stage, and employed suddenly to dart out a god 


separati. At ubi discursus reciproci multimodas ambages tube terminalis cantus 
explicuit, auleo subducto, et complicitis sipariis, Paridis scena disponitur. Erat 
mons ligneus, ad instar incliti montis illius, uem vates Homerus [deum cecinit, 
sublimi instructus fabrica, consitua viretis et vivis arboribus, summo cacumine, de 
manibus fabri fonte manante, fluvialis aquas eliquans. Capelle paucule tondebant her- 
bulas: et, in modum Paridis Phrygii pastoris, barbaricis amiculis humeris defluentibus, 
pulchre indusiatus adolescens, aurea tiara contecto capite, pecuarium simulabat magis- 
terium.— Metamorph. x. 
1. Καταβλήματα. Pollux. iv. 19. 2. Genelli. 


3. ‘H μηχανὴ δὲ θεούς δείκνυσι, καὶ “Hpwas τοὺς ἐν dép:.—Poll. iv. 19. In 
Comedy this machine was called xpdén—lIb. 
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or hero before the eyes of the spectators, and there keep him 
hovering in air, till his part was performed, and then as sud- 
denly withdraw him. The Tepavos' was something of the same 
sort, with a grapple hanging from it, used to catch up persons 
from the earth, and rapidly whirl them within the circle of 
scenic clouds; Aurora was thus made to carry off the dead 
body of her son Memnon. 

There was, moreover, the Bpovretov,” a contrivance in the 
Ὑποσκήνιον, or room beneath the Λογεῖον ; where bladders full 
of pebbles were rolled over sheets of copper to produce a noise 
like the rumbling of thunder. The Κεραυνοσκοπεῖον was a place 
on the ‘top of the stage buildings, whence the artificial lightning 
was made to play through clouds which concealed the ope- 
rator. When the action was simply on earth, there were certain 
pieces of frame-work, the Σκοπή, Tetxos, Πύργος and Φρυκτώριον, 
representing, as their names import, a look-out, a fortress wall, 
a tower, and a beacon. They were either set up apart from the 
stationary erections of the Proscenium, or connected so as to give 
them, with the assistance of the canvas scene, the proper aspect. 
Here a sentinel was introduced, or a spectator, supposed to be 
viewing some distant object. The ‘Hu:cved\cov® was a semicir- 
cular machine placed, when wanted, on the country side of the 
stage, which enclosed a representation of the sea or a city in 
the distance, towards which the eye looked through a passage 
between cliffs, or an opening among trees. What the Στροφεῖον 
and ᾿ἩΗμιστροφεῖον were, it is difficult to make out. It would 
seem that they were constructed something like the Ἢ μικύκλιον. 
but moved on a pivot, so that by a sudden whirl the object 
they presented might be shewn or withdrawn in an instant. 
They* were employed to exhibit heroes transported to the com- 
pany of deities, and men perishing in the waves of the sea or 
the tumult of battle—In some cases one or more stories of the 


1. Ἡ δὲ γέρανος, μηχάνημά τι ἐστὶν ἐκ μετεώρου καταφερόμενον, ἐφ᾽ ἁρπαγῇ 
σώματος" ᾧ κέχρηται ἡ ‘Hus dpwaXovea τὸ σῶμα τοῦ Mépvovos.—Pollux iv. 19. 

2. Τὸ δὲ βροντεῖον, ὑπὸ τὴν σκηνὴν ὄπισθεν, ἄσκοι ψήφων ἔμπλεοι διωκόμενοι 
φέρονται κατὰ χαλκωμάτων..--10. The κεραυνοσκοπεῖον, Pollux merely states to be 
weplaxros ὑψηλή, which, according to Kuhn, ‘‘instar specule fuit, unde Jupiter 
fulmina vibrabat.” 

3. Ib. 

4. 1 τοὺς els τὸ θεῖον μεθεστηκότας, ν᾽) τούς ἐν πελάγει, ἥ πολέμω τελευτῶντας. 


Ib. 
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front wall in a temporary house were made to turn upon hinges, 
so that when this front was drawn back, the interior of a room 
could be wheeled out and exposed to view: as in the Achar- 
nians where Euripides is so brought forward. This contrivance 
was called ᾿Εκκύκλημα. 

Such were some of the devices for the scenes of heaven and 
earth; but as the ancient dramatists fetched their personages not 
unfrequently from Tartarus, other provisions were required for 
their due appearance.—Beneath the lowest range of seats, under 
the stairs, which led up to them from the orchestra, was fixed 
a door, which opened into the orchestra from a vault beneath it 
by a flight of steps, called Χαρώνιοι κλίμακες. Through this 
passage entered and disappeared the shades of the departed. 
Somewhat in front of this door and steps, was another commu- 
nication by a trap-door with the vault below, called ᾿Αναπίεσμα: 
by means of which any sudden appearance like that of the Furies 
was effected. A second ᾿Αναπίεσμα was contained in the floor of 
the Aoyeiov, on the right, or country, side, whence particularly 
marine or river gods ascended, when occasion required. 

In Tragedy the scene was rarely changed. In Comedy how- 
ever this was frequently done. To conceal the stage during this 
operation, a curtain, called αὔλαια, wound round a roller beneath 
the floor was drawn up through a slit between the Λογεῖον and 
Proscenium. 

The influence of the situation and peculiar construction of 
the Greek Theatre upon the imagination of the Dramatists 
has been fully shewn by an accomplished scholar who lately 
visited Athens’. 

Our conceptions of the manner of representation, also 
depend upon the same twofold division of the Attic drama. 
We must recollect the military origin of the chorus’, its em- 
ployment in the worship of Bacchus*, the successive adoption 
of the lyre and the flute as accompaniments‘, the nature of 
the cyclic chorus*®, and the invention of Stesichorus*, in order 
to understand fully the peculiar and otherwise unaccountable 
evolutions of the Dramatic chorus. We must remember also 


1. See Wordsworth's “‘ Athens and Attica,’’ p. 94. foll. 

2. Above, p. 7. foll. 3. Above, p. 17. 
4. Above, p. 10. 5. Above, p. 18. 
6. 


Above, p. 23. note (1). 
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that the actor was originally a rhapsode who succeeded the 
Exarchus of the dithyramb', that he was the representative 
of the poet*, who was the original Exarchus, and as such a 
narrator®, that he acted in a huge theatre at a great distance 
from the spectators, and that he often had to sustain more 
than one part in the same piece; all this we must recollect, 
if we would not confound the functions of Polus with those 
of Macready. The first remark with regard to the chorus, 
will explain to us the order and manner in which the chorus 
made their entry. The chorus was supposed to be a lochus 
of soldiers in battle-array*. In the dithyrambic or cyclic 
chorus of fifty, this military arrangement was not practicable; 
but when the original choral elements had become more deeply 
inrooted in the worship of Bacchus, and the three principal 
Apollonian dancers were transferred to the worship of that 
god*, the dramatic choruses, became like them quadrangular, 
and were arranged in military rank and file’. The number 
of the tragic chorus for the whole trilogy appears to have 
been 50; the comic chorus consisted of 24. The chorus of 
the tetralogy was broken into four sub-choruses, two of 15, 
one of 12, and a satyric chorus of 8, as appears from the 
distribution in the remaining trilogy’. When the chorus of 
15 entered in ranks three abreast, it was said to be divided 
κατὰ Cuya; when it was distributed into three files of five, it 
was said to be κατὰ στοίχου. The same military origin ex- 
plains why the Anapestic metre was generally, if not always, 
adopted for the opening choral song; for this metre was also 
used in the Greek marching songs®. The muster of the 
chorus round the Thymele, shews that the chorus was Bac- 
chic as well as military; the mixture of lyric and flute music 
point to the same union of two worships®; and in the strophic 
and antistrophic form of most of the choral odes, we discern 
the traces of the lyric tragedies of Stesichorus. Again, with 
regard to the actor; when we remember that he was but the 


1. Above, p. 21, and elsewhere. 2. Above, p. 41. 

3. Plato Resp. I. p. 394, and above, p. 22. 

4. Miller, Eumeniden, § 12. 5. Above, p. 12. 

6. Miller, Eumeniden, ¢ 5. 7. Id. Ibid. § 1. foll. 
8. Muller, Eumeniden, ἡ 16. 9. Id. Ibid. ἐ 18. 
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successor of the exarchus, who in the improvements of Thes- 
pis spoke a πρόλογος before the chorus came on the stage, 
and held a ῥῆσις, or dialogue, with them after they had sung 
their choral song’, we shall see why there was always a soli- 
loquy or a dialogue, in the first pieces of the more perfect 
tragedies, before the chorus came on®. His connexion with 
the rhapsode is also a reason for the narrative character of 
the speeches and dialogues, and for the general absence of the 
abrupt and vehement conversations which are so common in 
our own plays. The great size of the theatre*, gave occasion 
to another remarkable difference between their exhibitions and 
ours. Every one of the actors wore a mask suited to the 
character which he bore; it was made of bronze or copper, 
and so constructed as to give greater power to the voice, and 
enable the actor to make himself heard by the most distant 
spectators. ‘This was effected by connecting it with a tire 
or periwig (πηνικη, cevaxn)', which covered the head, and 
left only one passage for the voice, which was generally cir- 
cular, (the oe rotundum), so that the voice might be said 
to sound through it—bhence the Latin name for a mask— 
persona a personando*®. The greatest possible care was be- 
stowed upon the manufacture of masks, and there was a dif- 
ferent kind for almost every character. Julius Pollux divides 
the Tragic masks alone into twenty-six classes®; the Comic 
masks were much more numerous. He specifies only four or 
five kinds of Satyric masks. Most of the male wigs were 
collected into a foretop, (ὄγκος) which was an angular projec- 
tion above the forehead, shaped liked a A’, and was probably 
borrowed from the κρωβύλον of the old Athenians®. The female 
masks, however, were often surmounted in a similar manner.° 
The object of this projection was to give the actor a height 


1. See above, p. 42, and p. 68. 

2. The Supplices and Perse of /Eschylus, which are the only two plays that 
begin with an anapestic march, were not the first plays. of the Trilogies to which they 
belonged. 

3. See Mr Wordsworth’s remarks, ‘“‘ Athena and Attica,” p. 92. 

4. Hence φενακίζειν, ** to deceive.” See Hemsterhuis on Julius Pollux, X. § 170. 

5. Λα]. Gell. v. 7. 6. IV. ¢ 133. seqq. 

7. ὄγκος δέ ἐστι τὸ ὑπὲρ τὸ πρόσωπον ἀνέχον els ὕψος, λαβδοειδεῖ τῷ σχήματι. 
Jul. Poll. IV. § 133. 

8. Thucyd. i. c. 6. 

9. See the female mask in the British Muscum, third room, No. 25°. 

K2 
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proportioned to the size of the theatre, for which the cothurnus 
was also intended. The male mask in the British Museum 
(No. 6.) has a foretop nearly as high as all the rest of the mask. 
It appears from Pollux that the masks were coloured’; and the 
art of enameling or painting bronze seems to have been one 
of great esteem in the time of éschylus’. Another peculiarity 
which distinguished the Greek manner of acting from our own, 
was the probable neglect of every thing like by-play, and 
making points, which are so effective on the English stage. 
The distance at which the spectators were placed would pre- 
vent them from seeing those little movements, and hearing those 
low tones which have made the fortune of many a modern 
actor. ‘The mask too precluded all attempts at varied ex- 
pression, and it is probable that nothing more was expected 
from the performer than was looked for from his predecessor 
the rhapsode,—namely, good recitation. 

We shall proceed to make a few observations on the 
audience and the actors. For the first few years after the 
commencement of theatrical performances no money was paid 
for admission to them; but after a time (probably about the 
year 501 B.c.) it was found convenient to fix a price for 
admission, in order to prevent the crowds and disturbances 
occasioned by the gratuitous admission of every one who chose 
to come. The charge was two obols*; but lest the poorer 
classes should be excluded, the entrance money was given to 
any person who might choose to apply for it, provided his 
name was registered in the book of the citizens (ληξιαρχικὸν 
ραμματεῖον). The entrance money was paid to the lessee 
of the theatre (θεατρώνης, θεατροπώλης, ἀρχιτέκτων), who 
. paid the rent and made the necessary repairs out of the pro- 
ceeds. The distribution of the admission money, or θεωρικὸν, 
as it was called, out of the public funds, was set on foot by 


1. J. Pollux, IV. ὁ 141. 


2. See Eschyl. Agam- 623., and Welcker’s admirable explanation, Nachtrag, p. 42. 
note. For the other details and minutia of the Greek theatrical costume, we must 
refer the reader to Milller’s Enmeniden, § 32., to Schin (De personarum in Euripidis 
Bacchabus habitu scenico commentatio Lips. 1831.), to Millin’s Description of the 
Pio-Clementine Mosaic, to Filippo Buonarroti Osservazioni sopra alcuni Medaglioni 
antichi, p. 427. foll. (see especially the figure in p. 447, which we conceive represents 
a Tragic actor in full costume,) and for the names of the different scenic vest- 
ments, to Julius Pollux, IV. § 115. seqq. 


3. This account of the Theoricon is taken from Béckh's Publ. Econ. I. p. 289. 
fol. Engl. Tr. 
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Pericles, at the suggestion of Demonides of Cia; its applica- 
tion was soon extended till it became a regular largess from 
the demagogues to the mob at all the great festivals; and 
well might the patriot Demosthenes lift up his voice against 
a practice which was in the end nothing but an instrument 
in the hands of the profligate orators, who pandered to the 
worst passions of the people. The lessee sometimes gave a 
gratis exhibition, in which cases tickets of admission were 
distributed'. Any citizen might buy tickets for a stranger 
residing at Athens*. We have no doubt that women were 
admitted to the dramatic exhibitions*. The conduct of the 
audience was much the same as that of the spectators at our 
own theatres, and they seem to have had little scruple in ex- 
pressing their approbation or disapprobation, as well to the 
poet‘ as to the actors®. Their mode of doing this was some- 
times very violent, and even in the time of Machon it was 
customary to pelt a bad performer with stones’. 

The actors (ὑποκριταί, ἀγωνισταῦ were, as we have seen, 
three in number, after the final improvement of the Drama 
had taken place, but any number of mutes was allowed. The 
Athenian performers were much esteemed all over Greece ; 
they took great pains about their bodily exercises’, and dieted 
themselves in order to keep their voices clear and strong®. 
We believe they were generally paid by the state; in the 
country exhibitions, however, two actors would occasionally pay 
the wages of their τριταγωνιστής. The salary was often very 


l. Kai ἐπὶ θέαν ἡνίκα dv δέῃ πορεύεσθαι, οὐκ ἐᾶν τοὺς ὕιεις, [ἀλλ᾽] ἡνίκα 
προῖκα ἀφιᾶσι οἱ θεατρῶναι.---ΤὨΔοΟΡὮχαδι. Charact. xi. 

Theophrastus mentions this as one οὗ the marks of ἀπόνοια in a person, Καὶ ἐν 
θεάμασι δὲ τοὺς χαλκοὺς ἐκλόγειν, καθ᾽ ἕκαστον waplwyv' καὶ μάχεσθαι τοῖς τὸ 
σύμβολον φέρουσι, καὶ προῖκα θεωρεῖν ἀξιοῦσι. Charact. vi. Among the relics from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum preserved in the Studii at Naples, is an oblong piece of 
metal about three inches in length, and one in breadth, inscribed Αἰσχύλος. This 
was perhaps the σύμβολον of Theophrastus.”’—Former Editor. 

2. Kai ξένοις δὲ αὑτοῦ θέαν ἀγοράσας, mj δοὺς τὸ μέρος, Becpetv—Theophrast. 
Charact. ix. 

3. Pollux uses the term θεατρία, (II. ὁ 56. IV. §121.) which is alone some evi- 
dence of the fact. It is stated, however, expressly by Plato Gorgias. 502. D. 
Legg. ii. 658. Ὁ. vii. 817. C. and by Aristoph. Eccles. 21—23. 

4. Atheneus, xiii. p. 583. F. 

5. Demosth. De Corondé. (p. 345. and 346. Bekker.) Comp. Milton’s imitation 
of the passage. (Prose Works, p. 80. in the Apology for Smectymnus.) 

6. Athen. vi. p. 245. 7. Cicero. Orat. c. iv. 

8. Plato. Legg. ii. 9. Demosth. de Corona. p. 345. Bekker. 
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high, and Polus, who generally acted with Tlepolemus in the 
plays of Sophocles’, sometimes earned a talent by two days 
performances*. The histrionic profession was not thought to 
confer any degradation. ‘The actor was the representative of 
the dramatist, and often the dramatist himself. Sophocles, who 
sometimes performed in his own plays, was a person of the 
highest rank; the actor Aristodemus went on an embassy’, 
and many actors took a lead in the public assembly‘. 


1. Comp. Aul. Gell. vii. δ. with Schol. Ar. Nub. 1269. 
2. Plutarch. Rhet. Vite. 3. isch. περὶ παραπρ. p. 347. Bekker. 
4. Demosth. περὶ wapawp. p. 377. Bekker, De Corona. p. 281. 
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PART II. 


SE 


ARISTOTLE. 


ARISTOTLE'S 


TREATISE ON POETRY, 


(TWININGS TRANSLATION.) 


My design is to treat of Poetry in general, and of its several 
species—to inquire, what is the proper effect of each—what con- 
struction of a fable, or plan, is essential to a good poem—of 
what, and how many, parts, each species consists; with whatever 
else belongs to the same subject ; which I shall consider in the 
order that most naturally presents itself. 

Epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, dithyrambics, as also, for the 
most part, the music of the flute, and of the lyre—all these are, 
in the most general view of them, Jmitations (ovca: μίμησις τὸ 
σύνολον) ; differing, however, from each other in three respects, 
according to the different means, the different objects, or the 
different manner, of their imitation. 

For as men, some through art, and some through habit, imi- 
tate various objects, by means of colour and figure, and others 
again, by voice; so with respect to the arts above-mentioned, 
rhythm, words, and melody (ῥυθμὸς, λόγος, ἁρμονία), are the 
different means by which, either single, or variously combined, 
they all produce their imitation. 

For example: in the imitations of the flute, and the lyre, 
and of any other instruments capable of producing a similar 
effect—as the syrinz, or pipe—melody and rhythm only are 
employed. In those of dance, rhythm alone, without melody ; 
for there are dancers who, by rhythm applied to gesture, ex- 
press manners, passions, and actions. 


Cap. 11. 
Bekker. 
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The Epopeeia imitates by words alone, or by verse ; and that 
verse may be either composed of various metres, or confined, ac- 
cording to the practice hitherto established, to a single species. 
For we should otherwise have no general name, which would 
comprehend the Mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus, and the So- 
cratic dialogues; or poems in iambic, elegiac, or other metres, 
in which the epic species of imitation may be conveyed. Custom, 
indeed, connecting the poetry or making with the metre, has 
denominated some elegiac poets, i.e. makers of elegiac verse ; 
others, epic poets, i. 6. makers of hevameter verse; thus dis- 
tinguishing poets, not according to the nature of their imitation, 
but according to that of their metre only. For even they who 
compose treatises of medicine, or natural philosophy, in verse, 
are denominated Poets: yet Homer and Empedocles have no- 
thing in common, except their metre; the former, therefore, 
justly merits the name of Poet; while the other should rather 
be called a Physiologist than a Poet. 

So, also, though any one should chuse to convey his imi- 
tation in every kind of metre, promiscuously, as Chsremon 
has done in his Centaur, which is a medley of all sorts of 
verse, it would not immediately follow, that, on that account 
merely, he was entitled to the name of Poet.—But of this 
enough. 

There are, again, other species of poetry, which make use of 
all the means of imitation, rhythm, melody, and verse. Such are 
the dithyrambic, that of nomes, tragedy, and comedy: with this 
difference, however, that, in some of these, they are employ- 
ed all together, in others, separately. And such are the differ- 
ences of these arts, with respect to the means by which they 
imitate. 


But, as the objects of imitation are the actions of men (ἐπεὶ 
δὲ μιμοῦνται οἱ μιμούμενοι πράττοντας); and these men must 
of necessity be either good or bad (for on this does character 
principally depend; the manners being in all men most strongly 
marked by virtue and vice), it follows, that we can only repre- 
sent men, either as better than they actually are, or worse, or 
exactly as they are: just as, in painting, the pictures of Poly- 
gnotus werc above the common level of nature; those of Pauson, 
below it; those of Dionysius, faithful likenesses. 
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Now it is evident that each of the imitations above-mentioned 
will admit of these differences, and become a different kind of 
imitation, as it imitates objects that differ in this respect. This 
may be the case with dancing ; with the music of the flute, and 
of the lyre; and also, with the poetry which employs words, or 
verse, only, without melody or rhythm: thus, Homer has drawn 
men superior to what they are; Cleophon, as they are; Hegemon 
the Thasian, the inventor of parodies, and Nicochares, the 
author of the Deliad, worse than they are. 

So, again, with respect to dithyrambics and nomes: in these, 
too, the imitation may be as different as that of the Persians 
by Timotheus, and the Cyclops by Philorenus. 

Tragedy also, and Comedy, are distinguished in the same 
manner; the aim of Comedy being to exhibit men worse than 
we find them, that of Tragedy, better. 


There remains the third difference—that of the manner in Cap. 11. 
which each of these objects may be imitated. For the poet, 
imitating the same object, and by the same means, may do it 
either in narration—and that, again, either personating other 
characters, as Homer does, or, in his own person throughout, 
without change:—or, he may imitate by representing all his 
characters as real, and employed in the very action itself. 

These, then, are the three differences by which all imitation 
is distinguished ; those of the means, the object, and the manner 
(ἐν ols τε, καὶ ἃ, καὶ ws): 80 that Sophocles is, in one respect 
an imitator of the same kind with Homer, as elevated characters 
are the objects of both; in another respect, of the same kind with 
Aristophanes, as both imitate in the way of action; whence, ac- 
cording to some, the application of the term drama [i.e. action] 
to such poems. Upon this it is, that the Dorians ground their 
claim to the invention both of Tragedy and Comedy. For Co- 
medy is claimed by the Megarians; both by those of Greece, who 
contend that it took its rise in their popular government; and by 
those of Sicily, among whom the poet Epicharmus flourished 
long before Chionides and Magnes; and Tragedy, also, is claimed 
by some of the Dorians of Peloponnesus.—In support of these 
claims they argue from the words themselves. They allege, that 
the Doric word for a village is Keun, the Attic Δῆμος; and 
that Comedians were so called, not from κωμαζειν ---ἴο revel—but 


Cap. iv. 
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from their strolling about the κώμαι, or villages, before they 
were tolerated in the city. They say, farther, that fo do, or act, 
they express by the word δρᾶν ; the Athenians by πράττειν. 

. And thus much as to the differences of imitation (μέμησις) 
how many, and what they are. 


Poetry, in general, seems to have derived its origin from 
two causes, each of them natural. 

1. To Jmitate is instinctive in man from his infancy. By this 
he is distinguished from other animals, that he is, of all, the most 
imitative, and through this instinct receives his earliest education. 
All men, likewise, naturally receive pleasure from imitation. This 
is evident from what we experience in viewing the works of imi- 
tative art; for in them we contemplate with pleasure, and with 
the more pleasure, the more exactly they are imitated, such objects 
as, if real, we could not see without pain—as the figures of the 
meanest and most disgusting animals, dead bodies, and the like. 
And the reason of this is, that to learn is a natural pleasure, not 
confined to philosophers, but common to all men; with this dif- 
ference only, that the multitude partake of it in a more transient 
and compendious manner. Hence the pleasure they receive from 
a picture: in viewing it they learn, they infer, they discover, 
what every object is: that ¢his, for instance, is such a particular 
man, &c. For if we suppose the object represented to be some- 
thing which the spectator had never seen, in that case his pleasure 
will not arise from the imitation, but from the workmanship, the 
colours, or some such cause. 

Imitation, then, being thus natural to us; and, 2dly, Melody 
and Rhythm being also natural, (for as to metre, it is plainly 
a species of rhythm,) those persons, in whom, originally, these 
propensities were the strongest, were naturally led to rude and 
extemporaneous attempts, which, gradually improved, gave birth 
to Poetry. 

But this Poetry, following the different characters of its 
authors, naturally divided itself into ¢wo different kinds. They, 
who were of a grave and lofty spirit, chose for their imitation 
the actions and adventures of elevated characters; while Poets of 
a lighter turn, represented those of the vicious and contemptible. 
And these composed, originally, Satires; as the former did 
Hymns and Encomia. 
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Of the lighter kind, we have no poem anterior to the time 
of Homer, though many such, in all probability, there were ; 
but from his time, we have: as, his Margites, and others of 
the same species, in which the Iambic was introduced as the 
most proper measure; and hence, indeed, the name of Jambic, 
because it was the measure in which they used to satirixe each 
other (ian SiGe). 

And thus these old poets were divided into two classes—those 
who used the heroic, and those who used the iambic verse. 

And as, in the serious kind, Homer alone may be said to 
deserve the name of poef, not only on account of his other 
excellencies, but also of the dramatic spirit of his imitations; so 
was he likewise the first who suggested the idea of Comedy, 
by substituting ridicule for invective, and giving that ridicule 
a dramatic cast: for his Margites bears the same analogy to 
Comedy, as his Iliad and Odyssey to Tragedy. But when 
Tragedy and Comedy had once made their appearance, suc- 
ceeding Poets, according to the turn of their genius, attached 
themselves to the one or the other of these new species. The 
lighter sort, instead of Jambic, became Comic poets; the graver, 
Tragic, instead of Heroic: and that on account of the superior 
dignity and higher estimation of these latter forms (σχήματα) 
of Poetry. 

Whether Tragedy has now, with respect to its constituent 
parts, received the utmost improvement of which it is capable, 
considered both in itself, and relatively to the theatre, is a 
question that belongs not to this place. 

Both Tragedy, then, and Comedy, having originated in a rude 
and unpremeditated manner—the first from the leaders in the 
Dithyrambic hymns, the other from those Phalitc songs, which, ia 
many cities, remain still in use,—each advanced gradually towards 
perfection, by such successive improvements as were most obvious. 

Tragedy, after various changes, (πολλᾶς μεταβολὰς μεταβα- 
λοῦσα ἡ τραγῳδία) reposed at length in the completion of its 
proper form. aechylus first added a second actor: he also 
abridged the chorus, and made the dialogue the principal part 
of tragedy. Sophocles increased the number of actors to three, 
and added the decoration of painted scenery. It was also late 
before Tragedy threw aside the short and simple fuble, and 
ludicrous language of its satyric origin, and attained its proper 
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magnitude and dignity. The Zambic measure was then first 
adopted: for, originally, the T'rochaic tetrameter was made use 
of, as better suited to the satyric and saltatorial genius of the 
poem at that time (διὰ τὸ σατυρικὴν καὶ ὀρχηστικωτέραν εἶναι 
τὴν ποίησιν); but when the dialogue was formed, nature itself 
pointed out the proper metre. For the iambic is, of all metres, 
the most colloquial (μάλιστα “γὰρ λεκτικὸν ἔστι) ; as appears 
evidently from this fact, that our common conversation fre- 
quently falls into iambic verse; seldom into hexameter, and 
only when we depart from the usual melody of speech. Episodes 
were also multiplied, and every other part of the drama succes- 
sively improved and polished. 

But of this enough: to enter into a minute detail would 
perhaps be a task of some length. 


Comedy, as was said before, is an imitation of bad characters: 
bad, not with respect to every sort of vice, but to the ridiculous 
only, as being a species of turpitude or deformity; since it may 
be defined to be—a fault or deformity of such sort as is neither 
painful nor destructive (τὸ “γὰρ “γελοίον ἔστιν ἁμαρτημά Ti— 
καὶ οὐ φθαρτικὸν). A ridiculous face, for example, is something 
ugly and distorted, but not so as to cause pain. 

The successive improvements of Tragedy, and the respective 
authors of them, have not escaped our knowledge; but those of 
Comedy, from the little attention that was paid to it in its origin, 
remain in obscurity. For it was not till late, that Comedy was 
authorized by the magistrate, and carried on at the public ex- 
pense: it was, at first, a private and voluntary exhibition. From 
the time, indeed, when it began to acquire some degree of form, 
its poets have been recorded ; but who first introduced masks, or 
prologues, or augmented the number of actors—these, and other 
particulars of the same kind, are unknown. 

Epicharmus and Phormis were the first who invented comic 
fables. This improvement, therefore, is of Sicilian origin. But, 
of Athenian poets, Crates was the first who abandoned the 
Iambic form of comedy, and made use of invented and general 
stories, or fables. 

Epic poetry agrees so far with Tragic, as it is an imitation 
of great characters and actions, by means of words; but in 
this it differs, that it makes use of only one kind of metre 
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throughout, and that it is narratire. It also differs in length: 
for Tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, to confine its action 
within the limits of a single revolution of the sun, or nearly 
so; but the time of Epic action is indefinite. This, however, 
at first was equally the case with Tragedy itself. 

Of their constituent parts, some are common to both, some 
peculiar to Tragedy. He, therefore, who is a judge of the 
beauties and defects of Tragedy, is, of course, equally a judge 
with respect to those of Epic poetry: for all the parts of the 
Epic poem are to be found in Tragedy: mot all those of Tra- 


gedy in the Epic poem. 


Of the species of poetry which imitates in herameters, and of Cap. τ: 
Comedy, we shall speak hereafter. Let us now consider T'ragedy ; 
collecting, first, from what has been already said, its true and 
essential definition. ‘Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action 
that is important, entire, and of a proper magnitude—by lan- 
guage embellished and rendered pleasurable, but by different 
means, in different parts—in the tray, not of narration, but of 
action—effecting, through pity and ferror, the correction and 
refinement of such passions. (ἔστιν οὖν τραγῳδία μίμησις 
πράξεως σπουδαίας καὶ τελείας, μέγεθος ἐχούσης" ἠδυσμένῳ λόγῳ, 
χωρὶς ἑκάστου τῶν εἰδῶν ἐν τοῖς μορίοις, δρώντων, καὶ οὐ δὲ 
ἀπαγγελίας, δὶ ἐλέου καὶ φόβου περαίνουσα τὴν τῶν τοιούτων 
παθημάτων καθαρσιν.) 

By pleasurable language, I mean a language that has the 
embellishments of rhythm, melody, and metre; and I add, by 
different means in different parts, because in some parts metre 
alone is employed, in others, melody. 

Now as Tragedy imitates by acting, the decoration, in the first 
place, must necessarily be one of its parts: then the melopeia 
(or music), and the diction ; for these last include the means 
of tragic imitation. By diction I mean the metrical compo- 
sition. The meaning of melopaia is obvious to every one. 

Again: Tragedy being an imitation of an action, and the per- 
sons employed in that action being necessarily characterized by 
their manners and their sentiments, since it is from these that 
actions themselves derive their character, it follows, that there 
must also be manners and sentiments, as the two causes of 
actions, and, consequently, of the happiness or unhappiness of 
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all men. The imitation of the action is the fable: for by fable 
I now mean the contexture of incidents, or the plot. By man- 
mers, I mean, whatever marks the characters of the persons. 
By sentiments, whatever they say, whether proving any thing, 
or delivering a general sentiment, &c. 

Hence, all Tragedy must necessarily contain siz parts, which, 
together, constitute its peculiar character or quality: fable, man- 
ners, diction, sentiments, decoration, and music, (μῦθος, καὶ ἤθη, 
καὶ λέξις, καὶ διάνοια, καὶ ὄψις, καὶ μελοποιΐα). Of these parts, 
two relate to the means, one to the manner, and three to the 
object of imitation. And these are all. These specific parts 
have been employed by most poets, and are to be found in 
[almost] every tragedy. 

But of all these parts the most important is the combination 
of incidents, or the fable: because Tragedy is an imitation, not 
of men, but of actions,—of life, of happiness, and unhappiness : 
for happiness consists in action, and the supreme good itself, 
the very end of life, is action of a certain kind,—not quality. 
Now the manners of men constitute only their quality or charac- 
ters; but it is by their actions that they are happy, or the 
contrary. Tragedy, therefore, does not imitate action, for the 
sake of imitating manners, but in the imitation of action, that of 
manners is of course involved. So that the action and the fable 
are the end of Tragedy; and in every thing the end is of 
principal importance. 

Again— Tragedy cannot subsist without action ; without man- 
ners it may : the tragedies of most modern poets have this defect ; 
a defect common, indeed, among poets in general. As among 
painters also, this is the case with Zeuxis, compared with Poly- 
gnotus: the latter excels in the expression of the manners ; there 
is no such expression in the pictures of Zeuxis. 

Farther ; suppose any one to string together a number of 
speeches, in which the manners are strongly marked, the lan- 
guage and the sentiments well turned; this will not be suffi- 
cient to produce the proper effect of Tragedy: that end will 
much rather be answered by a piece, defective in each of those 
particulars, but furnished with a proper fable and contexture 
of incidents. Just as in painting, the most brilliant colours 
spread at random, and without design, will give far less pleasure 
than the simplest outline of a figure. 
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Add to this, that those parts of Tragedy, by means of which 
it becomes most interesting and affecting, are parts of the 
fable; 1 mean revolutions and discoveries. 

As a farther proof, adventurers in tragic writing are sooner 
able to arrive at excellence in the language, and the manners, 
than in the construction of a plot; as appears from almost all 
our earlier poets. The fable, then, is the principal part, the 
soul, as it were, of Tragedy; and the manners are next in 
rank; Tragedy being an imitation of an action, and through 
that, principally, of the agents. 

In the third place stand the sentiments. To this part it 
belongs to say such things as are true and proper; which, in the 
dialogue, depends on the political and rhetorical arts; for the 
ancients made their characters speak in the style of political 
and popular eloquence; but now the rhetorical manner 
prevails. 

The manners are whatever manifests the disposition of the 
speaker. There are speeches, therefore, which are without man- 
ners, or character ; as not containing any thing by which the 
propensities or aversions of the person who delivers them can be 
known. The sentiments comprehend whatever ts said ; whether 
proving any thing, affirmatively, or negatively, or expressing some 
general reflection, &c. 

Fourth, in order, is the diction——_the expression of the sen- 
timents by words; the power and effect of which is the same, 
whether in verse or prose. 

Of the remaining two parts, the music stands next ; of all the 
pleasurable accompaniments and embellishments of Tragedy, the 
most delightful. 

The decoration has also a great effect, but, of all the parts, 
is most foreign to the art. For the power of Tragedy is felt 
without representation, and actors ; and the beauty of the deco- 
rations depends more on the art of the mechanic, than on 
that of the poet. 


These things being thus adjusted, let us go on to examine Cap. vir 
in what manner the Fable should be constructed, since this is 
the first, and most important part of Tragedy. 
Now we have defined Tragedy to be an imitation of an 
action that is complete, and entire; and that has also a certain 
1.2 
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magnitude ; for a thing may be entire, and a whole, and yet not 
be of any magnitude. 

1. By entire, I mean that which has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. A beginning is that which does not, necessarily, 
suppose any thing before it, but which requires something to 
follow it. An end, on the contrary, is that which supposes 
something to precede it, either necessarily or probably; but 
which nothing is required to follow. A middle is that which both 
supposes something to precede, and requires something to follow. 
The poet, therefore, who would construct his fable properly, 
is not at liberty to begin, or end, where he pleases, but must 
conform to these definitions. 

2. Again: whatever is beautiful, whether it be an animal, or 
any other thing composed of different parts, must not only have 
those parts arranged in a certain manner, but must also be of a 
certain magnitude ; for beauty consists in magnitude and order. 
Hence it is that no very minute animal can be beautiful ; the eye 
comprehends the whole too instantaneously to distinguish and 
compare the parts:—neither, on the contrary, can one of a pro- 
digious size be beautiful ; because, as all its parts cannot be seen 
at once, the whole, the unity of object, is lost to the spectator ; as 
it would be, for example, if he were surveying an animal of many 
miles in length. As, therefore, in animals and other objects, a 
certain magnitude is requisite, but that magnitude must be such 
as to present a whole easily comprehended by the eye; so, in the 
fable, a certain length is requisite, but that length must be such 
as to present a whole eastly comprehended by the memory. 

With respect to the measure of this length—if referred to 
actual representation in the dramatic contests, it is a matter 
foreign to the art itself: for if a hundred tragedies were to be 
exhibited in concurrence, the length of each performance must be 
regulated by the hour-glass ; a practice of which, it is said, there 
have formerly been instances. But, if we determine this measure 
by the nature of the thing itself, the more extensive the fable, 
consistently with the clear and easy comprehension of the whol& 
the more beautiful will it be, with respect to magnitude.—In 
general, we may say, that an action is sufficiently extended, 
when it is long enough to admit of a change of fortune from 
happy to unhappy, or the reverse, brought about by a suc- 
cession, necessary or probable, of well-connected incidents. 
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A fable is not one, as some conceive, merely because the hero Cap. vin 
of it is one. For numberless events happen to one man, many of 
which are such as cannot be connected into one event; and so, 
likewise, there are many actions of one man which cannot be con- 
nected into any one action. Hence appears the mistake of all 
those poets who have composed Herculeids, Theseids, and other 
poems of that kind. ‘They conclude, that because Hercules was 
one, so also must be the fable of which he is the subject. But 
Homer, among his many other excellencies, seems also to have 
been perfectly aware of this mistake, either from art or genius. 
For when he composed his Odyssey, he did not introduce all the 
events of his hero’s life, such, for instance, as the wound he 
received upon Parnassus—his feigned madness when the Grecian 
army was assembling, &c.—events, not connected, either by ne- 
cessary or probable consequence, with each other; but he com- 
prehended those only which have relation to one action ; for such 
we call that of the Odyssey.—And in the same manner he com- 
posed his Jliad. 

As, therefore, in other mimetic arts, one imitation is an imi- 
tation of one thing, so here, the fable, being an imitation of an 
action, should be an imitation of an action that is one and entire ; 
the parts of it being so connected, that if any one of them be 
either transposed, or taken away, the whole will be destroyed or 
changed : for whatever may be either retained, or omitted, with- 
out making any sensible difference, is not properly a part. 


It appears, farther, from what has been said, that it is not Cap. 1x. 
the poet’s province to relate such things as have actually hap- 
pened, but such as might have happened—such as are possible, 
according either to probable or necessary consequence. For it is 
not by writing in verse or prose, that the historian and the poet 
are distinguished : the work of Herodotus might be versified ; but 
it would still be a species of history, no less with metre, than 
without. They are distinguished by this, that the one relates 
what has been, the other what might be. On this account, 
poetry is a more philosophical, and a more excellent thing than 
history ; for poetry is chiefly conversant about general truth ; 
history about particular. In what manner, for example, any 
person of a certain character would speak, or act, probably, or 
necessarily—this is general ; and this is the object of poetry, 
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even while it makes use of particular names. But, what Alct- 
_ biades did, or what happened to him—this is particular truth. 

With respect to Comedy, this is now become obvious; for 
here, the poet, when he has formed his plot of probable incidents, 
gives to his characters whatever names he pleases; and is not, 
like the iambic poets, particular, and personal. 

Tragedy, indeed, retains the use of real names; and the reason 
is, that, what we are disposed to believe, we must think possible : 
now what has never actually happened, we are not apt to regard 
as possible; but what has been is unquestionably so, or it could 
not have been at all. There are, however, some tragedies, in 
which one or two of the names are historical, and the rest 
feigned: there are even some, in which none of the names are 
historical; such is Agatho’s tragedy called The Flower, for in 
that all is invention, both incidents and names; and yet it 
pleases. It is by no means, therefore, essential, that a poet 
should confine himself to the known and established subjects of 
tragedy. Such a restraint would, indeed, be ridiculous; since 
even those subjects that are known, are known, comparatively, 
but to few, and yet are interesting to all. 

From all this it is manifest, that a poet should be a poe?, or 
maker of fables, rather than of verses; since it is imitation that 
constitutes the poet, and of this imitation actions are the object : 
nor is he the less a poet, though the incidents of his fable should 
chance to be such as have actually happened; for nothing 
hinders, but that some true events may possess that probability, 
the invention of which entitles him to the name of poet. 

Of simple fables or actions the episodic are the worst. I 
call that an episodic fable (ἐπεισοδιώδη μῦθον), the episodes of 
which follow each other without any probable or necessary con- 
nexion ; a fault into which bad poets are betrayed by their want 
of skill, and good poets by the players: for in order to accom- 
modate their pieces to the purposes of rival performers in the 
dramatic contests, they spin out the action beyond their powers, 
and are thus frequently forced to break the connexion and con- 
tinuity of its parts. 

But Tragedy is an imitation, not only of a complete action, 
but also of an action exciting pity and terror. Now that pur- 
pose is best answered by such events as are not only unexpected, 
but unexpected consequences of each other: for, by this means 
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they will have more of the wonderful, than if they appeared to 
be the effects of chance ; since we find, that among events merely 
casual, those are the most wonderful and striking which seem to 
imply design: as when, for instance, the statue of Mitys at 
Argos killed the very man who had murdered Mitys, by falling 
down upon him as he was surveying it; events of this kind not 
having the appearance of accident. It follows, then, that such 
fables as are formed on these principles must be the best. 


Fables are of two sorts, simple and complicated (Εἰσὶ δὲ τῶν Cap. x. 
μῦθων οἱ μὲν ἁπλοῖ. οἱ δὲ πεπλογμένοι); for so also are the 
actions themselves of which they are imitations. An action 
(having the continuity and unity prescribed) I call simple, when 
its catastrophe is produced without either revolution or discovery ; 
complicated, when with one, or both. And these should arise 
from the structure of the fable itself, so as to be the natural con- 
sequences, necessary or probable, of what has preceded in the 
action. For there is a wide difference between incidents that 
follow from, and incidents that follow only after, each other. 


A revolution (περιπέτεια), is a change into the reverse of Cap. xr. 
what is expected from the circumstances of the action ; and that, 
produced, as we have said, by probable or necessary consequence. 

Thus, in the Edipus Tyrannus, the messenger, meaning to 
make CEdipus happy, and to relieve him from the dread he was 
under with respect to his mother, by making known to him his 
real birth, produces an effect directly contrary to his inten- 
tion. Thus, also, in the tragedy of Lynceus—Lynceus is led 
to suffer death, Danaus follows to inflict it; but the event re- 
sulting from the course of the incidents is, that Danaus is killed, 
and Lynceus saved. 

A discovery (ἀνα γνώρισις). as, indeed, the word implies, is a 
change from unknown to known, happening between those cha- 
racters whose happiness, or unhappiness, forms the catastrophe 
of the drama, and terminating in friendship or enmity. 

The best sort of discovery is that which is accompanied 
by a revolufion, as in the Edipus. 

There are also other discoveries ; for inanimate things of any 
kind may be recognized in the same manner; and we may dis- 
cover whether such a particular thing was, or was not, 
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such a person: but the discovery most appropriated to the fable 
and the action is that above defined ; because such discoveries 
and revolutions must excite either pity or terror ; and Tragedy 
we have defined to be an imitation of pitiable and terrible actions : 
and because, also, by them the event, happy or unhappy, is pro- 
duced. 

Now discoveries, being relative things, are sometimes of one 
of the persons only, the other being already known; and some- 
times they are reciprocal: thus, Iphigenia is discovered to Orestes 
by the letter which she charges him to deliver, and Orestes is 
obliged, by other means, to make himself known to her. These 
then are two parts of the fable—revolution and discovery. There 
is yet a third, which we denominate disasters (πάθος). The 
two former have been explained. Disasters comprehend all 
painful or destructive actions; the exhibition of death, bodily 
anguish, wounds, and every thing of that kind. 


The parts of Tragedy which are necessary to constitute 
its quality, have been already enumerated. Its parts of quantity 
—the distinct parts into which it is divided—are these: pro- 
logue, episode, exode, and chorus; which last is also divided into 
the parode, and the stasimon. ‘These are common to all tra- 
gedies. The commoi are found in some only. 

The prologue is all that part of a Tragedy which precedes 
the parode of the chorus. 

The episode, all that part which is included between entire 
choral odes. The exode, that part which has no choral ode 
after it. 

Of the choral part, the parode is the first speech of the 
whole chorus: the stasimon includes all those choral odes that 
are without anapests and trochees. 

The commos is a general lamentation of the chorus and the 
actors together (Koupmos δὲ, θρῆνος κοινὸς χοροῦ kai ἀπὸ σκηνῆς). 
Such are the separate parts into which Tragedy is divided. Its 
parts of quality were before explained. 


The order of the subject leads us to consider, in the next 
place, what the poet should aim at, and what avoid, in the 
construction of his fable; and by what means the purpose of 
Tragedy may be best effected. 
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Now since it is requisite to the perfection of a tragedy, that 
its plot should be of the complicated, not of the simple kind, and 
that it should imitate such actions as excite terror and pity (this 
being the peculiar property of the tragic imitation), it follows 
evidently, in the first place, that the change from prosperity 
to adversity should not be represented as happening to a virtuous 
character; for this raises disgust, rather than terror or com- 
passion. Neither should the contrary change from adversity to 
prosperity be exhibited in a vicious character: this, of all plans, 
is the most opposite to the genius of Tragedy, having no one 
property that it ought to have; for it is neither gratifying in 
a moral view, nor affecting, nor terrible. Nor, again, should the 
fall of a very bad man from prosperous to adverse fortune be re- 
presented : because, though such a subject may be pleasing from 
its moral tendency, it will produce neither pity nor terror. For our 
pity is excited by misfortunes undeservedly suffered, and our fer- 
ror by some resemblance between the sufferer and ourselves. Nei- 
ther of these effects will, therefore, be produced by such an event. 

There remains then for our choice the character between these 
extremes; that of a person neither eminently virtuous or just, nor 
yet involved in misfortune by deliberate vice, or villany, but by 
some error of human frailty: and this person should, also, be 
some one of high fame and flourishing prosperity. For example, 
CEdipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious men of such families. 

Hence it appears, that, to be well constructed, a fable, contrary 
to the opinion of some, should be single, rather than double; 
that the change of fortune should not be from adverse to pros- 
perous, but the reverse; and that it should be the consequence, 
not of vice, but of some great frailty, in a character such as has 
been described, or better rather than worse. 

These principles are confirmed by experience; for poets 
formerly admitted almost any story into the number of tragic 
subjects; but now, the subjects of the best tragedies are con- 
fined to a few families—to Alema@on, Cdipus, Orestes, Mel- 
eager, Thyestes, Telephus, and others, the sufferers, or the 
authors, of some terrible calamity. 

The most perfect tragedy, then, according to the principles 
of the art, is of this construction. Whence appears the mistake 
of those critics who censure Euripides for this practice in his 
tragedies, many of which terminate unhappily ; for this, as we 
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have shewn, is right. And, as the strongest proof of it, we find 
that upon the stage, and in the dramatic contests, such trage- 
dies, if they succeed, have always the most tragic effect: and 
Euripides, though in other respects faulty in the conduct of his 
subjects, seems clearly to be the most tragic of all poets. 

I place in the second rank that kind of fable to which some 
assign the first ; that which is of a double construction, like the 
Odyssey, and also ends in two opposite events, to the good, and 
to the bad, characters. That this passes for the best, is owing 
to the weakness of the spectators, to whose wishes the poets ac- 
commodate their productions. This kind of pleasure, huwever, 
is not the proper pleasure of Tragedy, but belongs rather to 
Comedy ; for there, if even the bitterest enemies, like Orestes, 
and /Egisthus, are introduced, they quit the scene at last in 
perfect friendship, and no blood is shed on either side. 


Terror and pity may be raised by the decoration—the mere 
spectacle ; but they may also arise from the circumstances of the 
action itself; which is far preferable, and shews a superior poet. 
For the fable should be so constructed, that, without the assist- 
ance of the sight, its incidents may excite horror and commisera- 
tion in those who hear them only: an effect which every one, 
who hears the fable of the @dipus, must experience. But to 
produce this effect by means of the decoration, discovers want 
of art in the poet; who must also be supplied by the public 
with an expensive apparatus. 

As to those poets who make use of the decoration in order 
to produce, not the terrible, but the marvellous only, their 
purpose has nothing in common with that of tragedy: for we 
are not to seek for every sort of pleasure from tragedy, but for 
that only which is proper to the species. 

Since, therefore, it is the business of the tragic poet to give 
that pleasure, which arises from pity and terror, through im- 
itation, it is evident, that he ought to produce that effect by 
the circumstances of the action itself. 

Let us, then, see of what kind those incidents are, which 
appear most terrible or piteous. 

Now, such actions must, of necessity, happen between persons 
who are either friends, or enemies, or indifferent to each other. 
If an enemy kills, or purposes to kill, an enemy, in neither case 
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is any commiseration raised in us, beyond what necessarily arises 
from the nature of the action itself. 

The case is the same, when the persons are neither friends nor 
enemies. But when such disasters happen between friends— 
when, for instance, the brother kills, or is going to kill, his 
brother, the son his father, the mother her son, or the reverse, 
—these, and others of a similar kind, are the proper incidents 
for the poet’s choice. The received tragic subjects, therefore, 
he is not at liberty essentially to alter; Clytemnestra must die 
by the hand of Orestes, and Eriphyle by that of Alema@on: 
but it is his province to invent other subjects, and to make a 
skilful use of those which he finds already established. What 
I mean by a skilful use, I proceed to explain. 

The atrocious action may be perpetrated knowingly and inten- 
tionally, as was usual with the earlier poets; and as Euripides, 
also, has represented Medea destroying her children. 

It may, likewise, be perpetrated by those who are ignorant, at 
the time, of the connexion between them and the injured person, 
which they afterwards discover; like C£dipus, in Sophocles. 
There, indeed, the action itself does not make a part of the 
drama: the Alema@on of Astydamas, and Telegonus in the 
Ulysses Wounded, furnish instances within the tragedy. There 
is yet a third way, where a person upon the point of perpetrat- 
ing, through ignorance, some dreadful deed, is prevented by a 
sudden discovery. 

Beside these, there is no other proper way. For the action 
must of necessity be either done or not done, and that, either with 
knowledge, or without: but of all these ways, that of being 
ready to execute, knowingly, and yet not executing, is the worst; 
for this is, at the same time, shocking, and yet not tragic, because 
it exhibits no disastrous event. It is, therefore, never, or very 
rarely, made use of. The attempt of Ha@mon to kill Creon, in 
the Antigone, is an example. 

Next to this, is the actual execution of the purpose. 

To execute, through ignorance, and afterwards to discover, 
is better: for thus the shocking atrociousness is avoided, and at 
the same time, the discovery is striking. 

But the best of all these ways is the last. Thus, in the 
Tragedy of Cresphontes, Merope, in the very act of putting her 
son to death, discovers him, and is prevented. In the Iphigenia, 
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the sister, in the same manner, discovers her brother; and in the 
Helle, the son discovers his mother, at the instant when he 
was going to betray her. 

On this account it is, that the subjects of Tragedy, as before 
remarked, are confined to a small number of families. For it was 
not to art, but to fortune, that poets applied themselves to find 
incidents of this nature. Hence the necessity of having recourse 
to those families in which such calamities have happened. Of the 
plot, or fable, and its requisites, enough has now been said. 


With respect to the Manners, four things are to be attended 
to by the poet. 

First, and principally, they should be good, (ypnora). Now 
manners, or character, belong, as we have said before, to any 
speech or action that manifests a certain disposition ; and they 
are bad, or good, as the disposition manifested is bad, or good. 
This goodness of manners may be found in persons of every 
description ; the manners of a woman, or of a slave, may be 
good ; though, in general, women are, perhaps, rather bad than 
good, and slaves altogether bad. 

‘The second requisite, is propriety, (ra ἁρμόττοντα). There 
is a manly character of bravery and fierceness, which cannot, 
with propriety, be given to a woman. 

The third requisite is resemblance (τὸ ὅμοιον): for this is a dif- 
ferent thing from their being good and proper, as above described. 

The fourth, is wniformity (τὸ ὁμαλόν) ; for even though the 
model of the poet’s imitation be some person of ununiform man- 
ners, still that person must be represented as uniformly ununi- 
form. (ὁμαλῶς ἀνώμαλον δεῖ εἶναι.) 

We have an example of manners unnecessarily δαά, in the 
character of Menelaus in the tragedy of Orestes; of improper 
and unbecoming manners, in the lamentation of Ulysses in Scylla, 
and in the speech of Melanippe: of ununiform manners, in the 
Iphigenia at Aulis; for there, the Iphigenia, who supplicates 
for life, has no resemblance to the Iphigenia of the conclusion. 

In the manners, as in the fable, the poet should always aim, 
either at what is necessary, or what is probable; so that such a 
character shall appear to speak or act necessarily, or probably, 
in such a manner, and this event to be the necessary or probable 
consequence of that.—Hence it is evident, that the development 
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also of a fable should arise out of the fable itself, and not depend 
upon machinery, as in the Medea, or in the incidents relative to 
the return of the Greeks, in the Iliad. The proper application 
of machinery is to such circumstances as are extraneous to the 
Drama; such, as either happened before the time of the action, 
and could not, by human means, be known ; or, are to happen 
after, and require to be foretold: for to the gods we attribute 
the knowledge of all things. But nothing improbable should be 
admitted in the incidents of the fable ; or, if it cannot be avoided, 
it should, at least, be confined to such as are without the 
tragedy itself; as in the @dipus of Sophocles. 

Since Tragedy is an imitation of what is best, we should 
follow the example of skilful portrait-painters; who, while they 
express the peculiar lineaments, and produce a likeness, at the 
same time improve upon the original. And thus, too, the poet, 
when he imitates the manners of passionate men (or of indolent, 
or any other of a similar kind), should draw an example ap- 
proaching rather to a good, than to a hard and ferocious cha- 
racter : as Achilles is drawn, by Agatho, and by Homer. These 
things the poet should keep in view; and, besides these, what- 
ever relates to those senses which have a necessary connection 
with poetry: for here, also, he may often err. But of this 
enough has been said in the treatises already published. 


What is meant by a Discovery, has already been explained. Cap. xv. 
Its kinds are the following. 

First, the most inartificial of all, and to which, from poverty’ 
of invention, the generality of poets have recourse—the dis- 
covery by visible signs, (ἡ διὰ σημείων). Of these signs, some 
are natural; as the lance with which the family of the earth- 
born Thebans were marked : others are adventitious ; (erixrnra’) 
and of these, some are corporal, as scars ; some external, as neck- 
laces, bracelets, &c. or the little boat by which the discovery 
is made in the tragedy of T'yro. Even these, however, may be 
employed with more or less skill. The discovery of Ulysses, 
for example, to his nurse, by means of his scar, is very different 
from his discovery, by the same means, to the herdsmen. For 
all those discoveries, in which the sign is produced by way of 
proof, are inartificial. Those which, like thet in the Washing 
of Ulysses happen suddenly and casually, are better. 
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Secondly,—Discoveries invented, at pleasure, by the poet, 
and on that account, still inartificial. For example; in the 
Iphigenia, Orestes, after having discovered his sister, discovers 
himself to her. She, indeed, is discovered by the letter; but 
Orestes, by [verbal proofs:| and these are such as the poet 
chooses to make him produce, not such as arise from the circum- 
stances of the fable. This kind of discovery, therefore, borders 
upon the fault of that first mentioned: for some of the things 
from which those proofs are drawn are even such as might have 
been actually produced as visible signs. 

Another instance, is the discovery by the sound of the shuttle 
in the Z'ereus of Sophocles. 

Thirdly.—The discovery occasioned by memory; (ἡ διὰ 
μνήμης") as, when some recollection is excited by the view of 
a particular object. Thus, in the Cyprians of Dicawogenes, a 
discovery is produced by tears shed at the sight of a picture: 
and thus, in the Tale of <Alcinous, Ulysses, listening to the 
bard, recollects, weeps, and is discovered. 

Fourthly.—The discovery occasioned by reasoning or infer- 
ence; (ἢ ἐκ συλλογισμοῦ) such as that in the Choéphore : 
‘<The person, who is arrived, resembles me—no one resembles 
me but Orestes—it must be he!” And that of Polyides the 
sophist, in his Iphigenia; for the conclusion of Orestes was 
natural—** It had been his sister's lot to be sacrificed, and it 
was now his own!” That, also, in the T'ydeus of Theodectes— 
‘¢ He came to find his son, and he himself must perish!” And 
thus the daughters of Phinews, in the tragedy denominated 
from them, viewing the place to which they were led, infer their 
fate—‘‘ there they were to die, for there they were exposed !” 
There is also a compound sort of discovery, arising from false 
inference in the audience, as in Ulysses the False Messenger: 
he asserts, that he shall know the bow, which he had not seen ; 
the audience falsely infer, that a discovery by that means will 
follow. 

But, of all discoveries, the best is that which arises from the 
action itself, and in which a striking effect is produced by 
probable incidents. Such is that in the Gdipus of Sophocles, 
and that in the Iphigenia; for nothing is more natural than 
her desire of conveying the letter. Such discoveries are the 
best, because they alone are effected without the help of in- 
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vented proofs, or bracelets, &c. Next to these, are the dis- 
coveries by inference. 


The poet, both when he plans, and when he wnites, his Cap. xv 
tragedy, should put himself, as much as possible, in the place 
of a spectator ; for, by this means seeing every thing distinctly, 
as if present at the action, he will discern what is proper, 
and no inconsistencies will escape him. The fault objected to 
Carcinus is a proof of this. Amphiaraus had left the tem- 
ple: this the poet, for want of conceiving the action to pass 
before his eyes, overlooked; but in the representation, the au- 
dience were disgusted, and the piece condemned. 

In composing, the poet should even, as much as possible, 
be an actor: for, by natural sympathy, they are most per- 
suasive and affecting, who are under the influence of actual 
passion. We share the agitation of those who appear to be 
truly agitated—the anger of those who appear to be truly 
angry. 

Hence it is that poetry demands either great natural quick- 
ness of parts, or an enthusiasm allied to madness. By the 
first of these, we mould ourselves with facility to the imitation 
of every form; by the other, transported out of ourselves, we 
become what we tmagine. 

When the poet invents a subject, he should first draw a 
general sketch of it, and afterwards give it the detail of its 
episodes, and extend it. The general argument, for instance, 
of the Iphigenia should be considered in this way—‘‘A virgin, 
on the point of being sacrificed, is imperceptibly conveyed away 
from the altar, and transported to another country, where it 
was the custom to sacrifice all strangers to Diana. Of these 
rites she 18 appointed priestess. It happens, some time after, 
that her brother arrives there.” But why ?—because an oracle 
had commanded him, for some reason exterior to the general 
plan. For what purpose? This also is exterior to the plan. 
‘‘He arrives, is seized, and, at the instant that he is going 
to be sacrificed, the discovery is made."—And this may be 
either in the way of Euripides or like that of Polyides, by 
the natural reflection of Orestes, that “it was his fate also, as 
it had been his sister's, to be sacrificed:” by which exclama- 
tion he is saved. 
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After this, the poet, when he has given names to his cha- 
racters, should proceed to the episodes of his action; and he 
must take care that these belong properly to the subject; like 
that of the madness of Orestes, which occasions his being taken, 
and his escape by means of the ablution. In dramatic poetry 
the episodes are short; but in the epic, they are the means 
of drawing out the poem to its proper length. The general 
story of the Odyssey, for example, lies in a small compass: 
‘‘A certain man is supposed to be absent from his own coun- 
try for many years—he is persecuted by Neptune, deprived 
of all his companions, and left alone. At home his affairs are 
in disorder—the suitors of his wife dissipating his wealth, 
and plotting the destruction of his son. Tossed by many 
tempests, he at length arrives, and, making himself known to 
some of his family, attacks his enemies, destroys them, and 
remains himself in safety.” This is the essential; the rest is 
episode. 


Every tragedy consists of two parts—the complication, (δόσις) 
and the development, (Avow). The complication is often formed 
by incidents supposed prior to the action, and by a part, also, of 
those that are within the action; the rest form the development. 
I call complication, all that is between the beginning of the piece, 
and the last part, where the change of fortune commences :— 
development, all between the beginning of that change, and the 
conclusion. Thus, in the Lynceus of Theodectes, the events 
antecedent to the action, and the seizure of the child, consti- 
tute the complication: the development is from the accusation 
of murder to the end. 

There are four kinds of Tragedy, deducible from so many 
parts, which have been mentioned. One kind is the complicated, 
(πεπλεγμένη) where all depends on revolution and discovery : 
another is the disastrous, (παθητική"}) such as those on the sub- 
ject of Ajax or Jxion: another, the moral, (ἠθική) as the 
Phthiotides and the Peleus: and, fourthly, the simple, such 
as the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and all those tragedies, the 
scene of which is laid in the infernal regions. 

It should be the poet’s aim to make himself master of all 
these manners; of as many of them, at least, as possible, and 
those the best: especially, considering the captious criticism to 
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which, in these days, he is exposed. For the public, having 
now seen different poets excel in each of these different kinds, 
expect every single poet to unite in himself, and to surpass, 
the peculiar excellencies of them all. 

One tragedy may justly be considered as the same with 
another, or different, not according as the subjects, but rather 
according as the complication and development are the same 
or different. Many poets, when they have complicated well, 
develope badly. They should endeavour to deserve equal ap- 
plause in both. 

We must also be attentive to what has been often mentioned, 
and not construct a tragedy upon an epic plan. By an epic plan, 
I mean a fable composed of many fables; as if any one, for in- 
stance, should take the entire fable of the Iliad for the subject of 
a tragedy. In the epic poem, the length of the whole admits of a 
proper magnitude in the parts; but in the Drama, the effect of 
such a plan is far different from what is expected. As a proof of 
this, those poets, who have formed the whole of the destruction 
of Troy into a tragedy, instead of confining themselves (as Eu- 
ripides, but not schylus, has done, in the story of Niobe,) to 
a part, have either been condemned in the representation, or 
have contended without success. Even Agathe has failed on 
this account, and on this only ; for in revolutions, and in actions, 
also, of the simple kind, these poets succeed wonderfully in what 
they aim at; and that is, the union of tragic effect with moral 
tendency: as when, for example, a character of great wisdom, 
but without integrity, is deceived, like Sisyphus ; or a brave, 
but unjust man, conquered. Such events, as Agatho says, are 
probable, ‘‘as it is probable, in general, that many things should 
happen contrary to probability.” 

The chorus should be considered as one of the persons in 
the Drama; should be a part of the whole, and a sharer in the 
action: not as in Euripides, but as in Sophocles. As for other 
poets—their choral songs have no more connexion with their 
subject than with that of any other tragedy: and hence, they 
are now become detached pieces, inserted at pleasure: a practice 
introduced by Agatho. Yet where is the difference between 
this arbitrary insertion of an ode, and the transposition of a 
speech, or even of a whole episode, from one tragedy to 
another? 
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Of the other parts of Tragedy enough has now been said. 
We are next to consider the diction and the sentiments. 

For what concerns the sentiments we refer to the princi- 
ples laid down in the books on Rhetoric; for to that subject 
they more properly belong. The sentiments include whatever 
is the object of speech; as, for instance, to prove, to confute, 
to move the passions—pity, terror, anger, and the like; to 
amplify, or to diminish. But it is evident, that, with respect 
to the things themselves also, when the poet would make them 
appear pitiable, or terrible, or great, or probable, he must draw 
from the same sources; with this difference only, that in the 
drama these things must appear to be such, without being 
shewn to be such; whereas, in oratory they must be made to 
appear so by the speaker, and in consequence of what he 
says: otherwise, what need of an orator, if they already ap- 
pear so, in themselves, and not through his eloquence? 

With respect to diction, one part of its theory is that 
which treats of the figures of speech; such as commanding, 
entreating, relating, menacing, interrogating, answering, and 
the like. But this belongs, properly, to the art of acting, and 
to the professed masters of that kind. ‘The poet's knowledge 
or ignorance of these things cannot any way materially affect 
the credit of his art. For who will suppose there is any jus- 
tice in the cavil of Protagoras—that in the words, ‘the wrath, 
O goddess, sing,” the poet, where he intended a prayer, had 
expressed a command: for he insists, that to say, do this, or 
do it not, is to command, This subject, therefore, we pass 
over, as belonging to an art distinct from that of poetry. 


To all diction belong the following parts: the letter, the 
syllable, the conjunction, the noun, the verb, the article, the 
case, the discourse or speech. 

1. A letter is an indivisible sound, yet not aii such sounds 
are letters, but those only that are capable of forming an in- 
telligible sound. For there are indivisible sounds of brute 
creatures; but no such sounds are called letters. Letters are 
of three kinds—vowels, semivowels, and mutes. The vowel 
is that which has a distinct sound without articulation; as A 
or O. The semivowel, that which has a distinct sound with 
articulation, as S and R. The mute, that which, with articu- 
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lation, has yet no sound by itself; but joined with one of 
those letters that have some sound, becomes audible, as G and 
D. These all differ from each other as they are produced by 
different configurations, and in different parts of the mouth; 
as they are aspirated or smooth, long or short; as their tone 
is acute, grave, or intermediate: the detail of all which is the 
business of the metrical treatises. 

2. A sytlable is a sound without signification, composed 
of a mute and a vowel; for GR, without A, is not a syllable; 
with A, as GRA, it is. But these differences, also, are the 
subject of the metrical art. 

8. A conjunction is a sound without signification, * * * 
* * * * of such a nature, as, out of several sounds, each 
of them significant, to form one significant sound. 

4. An article is a sound without signification, which marks 
the beginning or the end of a sentence, or distinguishes, as 
when we say, the word φημι. the word περι; δος. * * * * ἃ 

5. A moun is a sound composed of other sounds; signifi- 
cant, without expression of time, and of which no part is by 
ttself significant: for even in double words the parts are not 
taken in the sense that separately belongs to them. Thus, in 
the word Theodorus, dorus is not significant. 

6. A verb is a sound composed of other sounds; signifi- 
cant, with expression of time, and of which, as of the noun, 
no part is by itself significant. Thus, in the words man, white, 
indication of fime is not included ; in the words, he waike, he 
walked, &c. it ts included; the one expressing the present 
time, the other the past. 

7. Cases belong to nouns and verbs. Some cases express 
relation ; as of, to, and the like: others number, as man, or 
men, &c. Others relate to action or pronunciation; as those 
of interrogation, of command, ὅτε. for ἐβαδισε; [did he go?] 
and Bade, [go,] are verbal cases of that kind. 

8. Discourse, or speech, is a sound significant, composed 
of other sounds, some of which are significant by themeelves : 
for ali discourse is not composed of verbs and nouns: the 
definition of man, for instance. Discourse or speech may 
subsist without a verb: some significant part, however, it 
must contain; significant, as the word Cleon is, in ‘*Cleon 
walks.” 

M2 
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A discourse or speech is one in two senses; either as it 
signifies one thing, or several things made one by conjunction. 
Thus the Iliad is one by conjunction: the definition of man, 
by signifying one thing. 


Of words some are single, by which I mean, composed of 
parts not significant, and some double; of which last some have 
one ‘part significant, and the other not significant; and some, 
both parts significant. A word may also be triple, quadruple, 
&c. like many of those used by the Megaliot@, as Hermocai- 
coxanthus. Every word is either common, or foreign, or 
metaphorical, or ornamental, or invented, .or extended, or.con- 
tracted, or altered. 

By common words I mean such as are in general and 
established ‘use. By foreign, such as belong to a different 
language: so that the same word may evidently be both com- 
mon and foreign, though not to the same people. The word 
avyuvov, to the Cyprians is common, to us foreign. 

A metaphorical word is a word transferred from its pro- 
per sense; either from genus to species, or from species to 
genus, or from one species to another, or in the way of analogy. 

1. From genus to species: as, 

Secure in yonder port my vessel stands. 


For to be at anchor is one species of standing or being fixed. 
2. From species to genus: as, 
ΝΞ Ξ- To Ulysses, 


For a thousand is a certain definite many, which is here. used 
for many in general. 


8. From one species to another: as, 
Χαλκῳ ἀπο ψυχην apueas. 
And, 
Tap’ ἀτειρεὶ χαλκῳ. 

For here the poet uses ταμθιν, to cut off, instead οὗ ἄρυσαι, 
to draw forth, and apvoa instead of ταμειν ; each being a species 
of taking away. ᾿ 

4. In the way οὗ analogy—when, of four terms, the second 
bears the same relation to the first, as the fourth to the third; 
in which case the fourth may be substituted for the second, 
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and the second for the fourth. And sometimes the proper 
term is also introduced, besides its relative term. 

Thus a cup bears the same relation to Bacchus, as a shield 
to Mars. <A shield, therefore, may be called the cup of Mars, 
and a cup the shield of Bacchus. Again—evening being to 
day, what old age is to life, the evening may be called the 
old age of the day, and old age, the evening of life; or as 
Empedocles has expressed it, “" Life’s setting sun.” It some- 
times happens, that there is no proper analogous term, answer- 
ing to the term borrowed; which yet may be used in the same 
manner as if there were. For instance—to sow is the term 
appropriated to the action of dispersing seed upon the earth; 
but the dispersion of rays from the sun is expressed by no ap- 
propriated term; it is, however, with respect to the sun's light, 
what sowing is with respect to seed. Hence the poet’s ex- 


pression of the sun— 


ἐνονννννν Sowtng abroad, 
His heaven-created flame. 


There is, also, another way of using this kind of metaphor, 
by adding to the borrowed word a negation of some of those 
qualities which belong to it in its proper sense: as if, instead 
of calling a shield the cup of Mars, we should call it the 
wineless cup. 

An invented word is a word never before used by any one, 
but coined by the poet himself, for such it appears there are; 
as ἐρνυται for xepata, horns, or apntnp for tEpeus, a priest. 

A word is extended when for the proper vowel a longer 
is substituted, or a syllable is inserted. A word is contracted 
when some part of it is retrenched. Thus ποληος for woAcos, 
and Πηληιαδεω for Πηλειαδου, are extended words: contracted, 
such as κρι, and dw, and oy: e. g. 

es eces μια γινεται ἀμφοτερων ov. 

An altered word is a word of which part remains in its 

usual state, and part is of the poet’s making: as in 
Δεξίτερον κατα pafov. 
δεξιτερος is for δεξίιος. 

Farther—nouns are divided into masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. The masculine are those which end in », p, o, oF πὶ 
some letter compounded of σ and a mute; these are two, Ψ 
and ἔ. The feminine, are those which end in the vowels always 
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long, a8 ἡ, or w; or in a of the doubtful vowels: so that the 
masculine and the feminine terminations are equal in number; 
for as to Ψ and £, they are the same with terminations ino. No 
noun ends in a mute or short vowel. There are but three 
ending in ¢; μέλι» κομμι» weep: five ending in v; πων; ναπυ; 
ryovu, dopu, ἄστυ. 

The neuter terminate in these two last mentioned vowels, 
and in ν and σ. 


The excellence of diction consists in being perspicuous with- 
out being mean. ‘The most perspicuous is that which is com- 
posed of cammon words, but at the same time it is mean. 
Such is the poetry of Cleophon, and that of Sthenelus. That 
language, on the contrary, is elevated, and remote from the 
vulgar idiom, which employs wnusual words: by wenusual I 
mean foreign, metaphorical, extended—all, in short, that are 
not common words. Yet, should a poet compose his diction 
entirely of such words, the result would be either an enigma, 
or a barbarous jargon: an enigma if composed of metaphors, 
a barbarous jargon if composed of foreign words. For the 
essence of an enigma consists in putting together things ap- 
parently inconsistent and impossible, and at the same time say- 
ing nothing but what is true. Now this cannot be effected by 
the mere arrangement of the words; by the metaphorical use 
of them it may, as in this enigma— 

A man I once beheld, [and wondering view‘d,] 
Who, on another, brass with fire had glew’d. 


With respect to barbarism, it arises from the use of foreign 
words. A judicious intermixture is therefore requisite. 

Thus the foreign word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other species before mentioned, will raise the language 
above the vulgar idiom, and common words will give it per- 
spicuity. But nothing contributes more considerably to produce 
clearness, without vulgarity, of diction, than evtensions, con- 
tractions, and alterations, of words: for here the variation from 
the proper form, being unusual, will give elevation to the ex- 
pression; and at the same time, what is retained of wsual speech 
will give it clearness. It is without reason, therefore, that 
some critics have censured these modes of speech, and ridiculed 
the poet for the use of them; as old Euclid did, objecting, 
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that ‘“versification would be an easy business, if it were per- 
mitted to lengthen words at pleasure:” and then giving a 
burlesque example of that sort of diction: as, 

** #* # # κα # κα 


* * ἃ # # #& €& δῖ 


Undoubtedly, when these licences appear to be thus pur- 
posely used, the thing becomes ridiculous. In the employment 
of all the species of unusual words, moderation is necessary : 
for metaphors, foreign words, or any of the others, improperly 
used, and with a design to be ridiculous, would produce the 
same effect. But how great a difference is made by a proper 
and temperate use of such words, may be seen in heroic verse. 
Let any one only substitute common words in the place of 
the metaphorical, the foreign, and others of the same kind, and 
he will be convinced of the truth of what I say. For ex- 
ample: the same iambic verse occurs in schylus and in Eu- 
ripides; but by means of a single alteration—the substitution 
of a foreign for a common and usual word, one of these verses 
appears beautiful, the other ordinary. For Hischylus, in his 
Philoctetes, says 

Payedawa, ἡ pov σαρκας ἐσθιει ποδος --- 
The cank'rous wound that eats my flesh. 
But Euripides, instead of ἐσθιεε [eats] uses θοιναται. 

The same difference will appear, if in this verse, 

Νὺυν δὲ μ᾽ ἐων ὀλιγος τε και οὐτιδανος Kat ἄκικυς, 
we substitute common words, and say— 

Νυν δὲ μ᾽ ἐων μικρος τε και ἄσθενικος και ἀειδης. 
So, again, should we for the following— 

Aidpov ἀεικελιον καταθεις, ὀλιγην τε τραπεζαν--- 
substitute this— _ 

Διῴφρον μοχθηρον καταθειε, μικραν τε τραπεζαν, 
Or change ᾿Ηΐἴονες Boowoiw—The cliffs rebellow—to ᾿Ηΐονες 
xpaCovo.w— The cliffs resound. 

Ariphrades, also, endeavoured to throw ridicule upon the 
tragic poets, for making use of such expressions as no one 
would think of using in common speech: as, δωματων aro, in- 


1. Thave omitted the examples—two lines of incurable corruption ; the “‘ confusion" 
of which is ‘* worse confounded” by an endless variety of various readings, which, after 
all, are only so many different shades of nonsense. 
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stead of ἀπὸ δωματὼν: and σεθεν, and eyw de νιν, and ᾿Αχιλ- 
Aews περι, instead of περι ᾿Αχίλλεως, &c. Now it is precisely 
owing to their being not in common use, that such expressions 
have the effect of giving elevation to the diction. But this 
he did not know. 

To employ with propriety any of these modes of speech— 
the double words, the foreign, &c. is a great excellence ;. but 
the greatest of all is to be happy in the use of metaphor; for 
it is this alone which cannot be acquired, and which, consisting 
in a quick discernment of resemblances, is a certain mark of 
genius. 

Of the different kinds of words the double are best suited 
to dithyrambic poetry, the foreign to heroic, the metaphorical 
to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, they have ali their place; 
but to iambic verse, which is, as much as may be, an imitation 
of common speech, those words which are used in common 
speech are best adapted; and such are the common, the meta- 
phorical, and the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy, and the imitation by action, enough 
has now been said. 


With respect to that species of poetry which imitates by 
marration, and in hexameter verse, it is obvious that the fable 
ought to be dramatically constructed, like that of Tragedy: 
and that it should have for its subject one entire and perfect 
action, having a beginning, and middle, and an end; so that, 
forming, like an animal, a complete whole, it may afford its 
proper pleasure: widely differing, in its construction, from his- 
tory, which necessarily treats, not of ome action, but of one 
time, and of all the events that happened to one person, or to 
many, during that time; events, the relation of which to each 
other is merely casual. For, as the naval action at Salamis, 
and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily, were events 
of the same time, unconnected by any relation to a common 
end or purpose; so also, in successive events, we sometimes see 
one thing follow another, without being connected to it by 
such relation. And this is the practice of the generality of 
poets. Even in this, therefore, as we have before observed, 
the superiority of Homer's genius is apparent, that he did not 
attempt to bring the whole war, though an entire action with 
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beginning and end, into his poem. It would have been too 
vast an object, and not easily comprehended in one view: or, 
had he forced it into a moderate compass, it would have been 
perplexed by its variety. Instead of this, selecting one part 
only of the war, he has, from the rest, introduced many epis- 
odes—such as the catalogue of the ships, and others—by which 
he has diversified his poem. Other poets take for their subject 
the actions of one person or of one period of time, or an 
action which, though one, is composed of too many parts. 
Thus the author of the Cypriacs, and of the Little Iliad. 
Hence it is, that the Iliad and the Odyssey each of them 
furnish matter for one tragedy, or two, at most; but from 
the Cypriacs many may be taken, and from the Little Iliad 
more than eight; as, The Contest for the Armour, Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, The Vagrant, The Spartan Women, 
The Fall of Troy, The Return of the Fleet, Sinon, and The 
Trojan Women. 


Again—the epic poem must also agree with the fragic, 
as to its kinds: it must be simple or complicated, moral or 
disastrous. Its parts, also, setting aside music and decora- 
tion, are the same; for it requires revolutions, discoveries, 
and disasters; and it must be furnished with proper sentiments 
and diction: of all which Homer gave both the first, and the 
most perfect example. Thus, of his two poems, the Jliad is 
of the simple and disastrous kind; the Odyssey, complicated 
(for it abounds throughout with discoveries,) and moral. Add 
to this, that in language and sentiments he has surpassed all 
poets. 

The epic poem differs from tragedy, in the length of its plan, 
and in its metre. 

With respect to length, a sufficient measure has already been 
assigned. It should be such as to admit of our comprehending 
at one view the beginning and the end: and this would be the 
case, if the epic poem were reduced from its ancient length, so 
as not to exceed that of such a number of tragedies, as are 
performed successively at one hearing. But there is a circum- 
stance in the nature of epic poetry which affords it peculiar 
latitude in the extension of its plan. It is not in the power 
of tragedy to imitate several different actions performed at 
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the same time; it can imitate only that one which occupies the 
stage, and in which the actors are employed. But the epic 
imitation, being narrative, admits of many such simultaneous 
incidents, properly related to the subject, which swell the poem 
to a considerable size. And this gives it a great advantage, both 
in point of magnificence, and also as it enables the poet to re- 
lieve his hearer, and diversify his work, by a variety of dissimilar 
episodes: for it is to the satiety naturally arising from similarity 
that tragedies frequently owe their ill success. 

With respect to metre, the hervic is established by experi- 
ence as the most proper; so that, should any one compose a 
narrative poem in any other, or in a variety of metres, he would 
be thought guilty of a great impropriety. For the heroic is the 
gravest and most majestic of all measures; and hence it is, that 
it peculiarly admits the use of foreign and metaphorical ex- 
pressions; for in this respect also, the narrative imitation is 
abundant and various beyond the rest. But the Iambic and 
Trochaic have more motion; the latter being adapted to dance, 
the other to action and business. To mia these different metres, 
as Chaeremon has done, would be still more absurd. No one, 
therefore, has ever attempted to compose a poem of an ex- 
tended plan in any other than heroic verse; nature itself, as 
we before observed, pointing out the proper choice. 

Among the many just claims of Homer to our praise, this 
is one—that he is the only poet who seems to have understood 
what part in his poem it was proper for him to take himself. 
The poet, in his own person, should speak as little as possible; 
for he is not then the imitator. But other poets, ambitious to 
figure throughout themselves, imitate but little, and seldom. 
Homer, after a few preparatory lines, immediately introduces a 
man, a woman, or some other character; for all have their cha- 
racter—no where are the manners neglected. 

The surprising is necessary in Tragedy; but the epic poem 
goes farther, and admits even the improbable and incredible, 
from which the highest degree of the surprising results, be- 
cause, there, the action is not seen. The circumstances, for 
example, of the pursuit of Hector by Achilles, are such, as, 
upon the stage, would appear ridiculous;—the Grecian army 
standing still, and taking no part in the pursuit, and Achilles 
making signs to them, by the motion of his head, not to inter. 
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fere. But in the epic poem this escapes our notice. Now 
the wonderful always pleases; as is evident from the addi- 
tions which men always make in relating any thing, in order 
to gratify the hearers. 

It is from Homer principally that other poets have learned 
the art of feigning well. It consists in a sort of sophism. 
When one thing is observed to be constantly accompanied or 
followed by another, men are apt to conclude, that if the lat- 
ter is, or has happened, the former must also be, or must have 
happened. But this is an error. * * * * For, knowing the 
latter to be true, the mind is betrayed into the false inference, 
that the first is true also. 

The poet should prefer impossibilities which appear probable, 
to such things as, though possible, appear improbable. Far from 
producing a plan made up of improbable incidents, he should, 
if possible, admit no one circumstance of that kind; or, if he 
does, it should be exterior to the action itself, like the ignorance 
of (dipus concerning the manner in which Laius died; not 
within the drama, like the narrative of what happened at the 
Pythian games, in the Electra; or, in The Mysians, the man 
who travels from Tegea to Mysia without speaking. To say, 
that without these circumstances the fable would have been 
destroyed, is a ridiculous excuse : the poet should take care, from 
the first, not to construct his fable in that manner. If, however, 
any thing of this kind has been admitted, and yet is made to 
pass under some colour of probability, it may be allowed, though 
even in itself absurd. Thus, in the Odyssey, the improbable 
account of the manner in which Ulysses was landed upon the 
shore of Ithaca is such as, in the hands of an ordinary poet, 
would evidently have been intolerable: but here the absurdity is 
concealed under the various beauties, of other kinds, with which 
the poet has embellished it. 

The diction should be most laboured in the idle parts of the 
poem—those in which neither manners nor sentiments prevail ; 
for the manners and the sentiments are only obscured by too 


splendid a diction. 


With respect to eritical objections, and the answers to them, Cap. xxv. 
the number and nature of the different sources from which they 
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may be drawn will be clearly understood, if we consider them in 
the following manner. 

1. The poet, being an imitator, like the painter or any other 
artist of that kind, must necessarily, when he imitates, have in 
view one of these three objects: he must represent things, such 
as they were, or are; or such as they are said to be, and believed 
to be; or such aa they should be. 

2. Again—all this he is to express in ecords, either common, 
or foreign and metaphorical—or varied by some of those many 
modifications and peculiarities of language which are the privilege 
of poets. 

8. To this we must add, that what ἐδ righ? in the poetic art, 
is a distinct consideration from what is right in the political, 
or any other art. The faults of poetry are of two kinds, es- 
sential and accidental. If the poet has undertaken to imitate 
without talents for imitation, his poetry will be essentially faulty. 
But if he is right in applying himself to poetic imitation, yet 
in imitating is occasionally wrong—as if a horse, for example, 
were represented moving both his right legs at once; or, if he 
has committed mistakes, or described things impossible, with 
respect to other arts, that of physic, for instance, or any other— 
all such faults, whatever they may be, are not éssential, but 
accidental faults, in the poetry. 

To the foregoing considerations, then, we must have recourse, 
in order to obviate the doubts and objections of the critics. 

For, in the first place, suppose the poet to have represented 
things impossible with respect to some other art ; this is certainly 
a fault. Yet it may be an excusable fault, provided the end of 
the poet's art be more effectually obtained by it; that is, ac- 
cording to what has already been said of that end, if by this 
means, that, or any other part of the poem is made to produce 
a more striking effect. The pursuit of Hector is an instance. 
If, indeed, this end might as well, or nearly as well, have been 
attained, without departing from the principles of the particular 
art in question, the fault in that case, could not be justified, 
since faults of every kind Should, if possible, be avoided. 

Still we are to consider, farther, whether a fault be in 
things essential to the poetic art, or foreign and incidental to it: 
for it is a far more pardonable fault to be ignorant, for instance, 
that a hind has no horns, than to paint one badly. 
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Farther—If it be objected to the poet, that he has not 
represented things conformably to truth, he may answer, that he 
has represented them as they should be. This was the answer 
of Sophocles—that “πο drew mankind such as they should 
be; Euripides, such as they are. And this is the proper 
answer. 

But if the poet has represented things in neither of these 
ways, he may answer, that he has represented them as they 
are said and believed to be. Of this kind are the poetical 
descriptions of the gods. It cannot, perhaps, be said that they 
are either what is best, or what is true; but, as Xenophanes 
says, opinions “taken up at random ;” these are things, how- 
ever, not ‘“‘clearly known.” 

Again— What the poet has exhibited is, perhaps, not what 
is best, but it is the fact; as in the passage about the arms 
of the sleeping soldiers: 


For such was the custom at that time, as it is now among 
the Illyrians. 

In order to judge whether what is said, or done, by any 
character, be well or ill, we are not to consider that speech 
or action alone, whether in itself it be good or bad, but also 
by whom it is spoken or done, fo whom, at what time, in what 
manner, or for what end—whether, for instance, in order to 
obtain some greater good, or to avoid some greater evil. 

For the solution of some objections, we must have recourse 
to the diction.—For example : 


Ovpnas μεν πρωτον.... 
“On mules and dogs th’ infection first began.—— Pope. 
This may be defended by saying, that the poet has, perhaps, 
used the word ovpnas in its foreign acceptation of sentinels, 
not in its proper sense, of mules. 
So also in the passage where it is said of Dolon— 
cece Eidos pew env κακος...... 
Of form unhappy....... ' 
The meaning is, not, that his person was deformed, but, 
that his face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word everdes— 
“* well-formed”——to express a beautiful face. 
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Again— 
Ze porepow δε xepaipe...... 
Here, the meaning is not, ‘‘ mix it strong,” as for intemperate 
drinkers; but, ** mix it quickly.” 
2. The following passages may be defended by metaphor— 
“ΝΟΥ pleasing sleep had seal'd each mortal eye; 
“‘Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie; 
“Th’ immortals sluméer'd on their thrones above." —— Pope. 
Again— 
“When on the Trojan plain his anxious eye 
“ Watchful he fir'd,”...... 


And— 
Αὐλων σνριγγων θ᾽ ὅμαδον... 


For, ail, is put metaphorically, instead of many; all being 
a species of many. Here also— 
ΠΝ “The Bear alone, . 
“Still shines exalted in th‘ ethereal plain, 
“Nor bathes his flaming forehead in the main."-—-Pope. 

Alone, is metaphorical: the most remarkable thing in any 
kind, we speak of as the only one. 

We may have recourse also, 

8. To accent: as the following passage— 

Διδομεν de οἱ εὖχος ἀρεσθαι.... 

And this—ro μὲν ov καταπυθεται ouBpp—were defended 
by Hippias of Thasos. 

4. To punctuation ; as in the passage of Empedocles :— 

Aiwa δε θνητ᾽ ἐφυοντο ta πριν pabov ἀθανατ᾽ εἶναι, 
Ζωρα τε τα πριν ἀκρητα.... 

οὐνεννεννενον things, before ἐπσιπσιογίαΐ, 

Mortal became, and miz'd before unmixrd. 

5. To ambiguity; as in—appynxev δὲ πλεων νυξ---ν μετα 
the word πλεων is ambiguous. 

6. To customary speech: thus, wine mixed with water, or 
whatever is poured out to drink as wine, is called otvos—wine : 
hence, Ganymede is said— Aci oi vox oeverv—to “‘pour the wine 
to Jove:” though wine is not the liquor of the Gods. This, 
however, may also be defended by metaphor. 

Thus, again, artificers in iron are called χαλκεῖς literally, 
braxiers. Of this kind is the expression of the poet——Kyuis 


VEOTEUKT OU KaOOITE Polo. 
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7. When a word, in any passage, appears to express a 
contradiction, we must consider, in how many different senses 
it may there be taken. Here, for instance— 

.2.eTH Pp ἐσχετο χαλκεον Eyyor— 
“There stuck the lance."——Pope, 
the meaning is, was stopped only, or repelled. 

Of how many different senses a word is capable, may best 
be discovered by considering the different senses that are opposed 
to it. 

We may also say, with Glauco, that some critics, first take 
things for granted without foundation, and then argue from these 
previous decisions of their own; and, having once pronounced 
their judgment, condemn, as an inconsistence, whatever is con- 
trary to their preconceived opinion. Of this kind is the cavil 
of the critics concerning Icarius. Taking it for granted that 
he was a Lacedsemonian, they thence infer the absurdity of 
supposing T'elemackus not to have seen him when he went to 
Lacedeemon. But, perhaps, what the Cephalenians say may 
be the truth. They assert, that the wife of Ulysses was of their 
country, and that the name of her father was not Jcarius, but 
Icadius. The objection itself, therefore, is probably founded on 
a mistake. 

The impossible, in general, is to be justified by referring, 
either to the end of poetry itself, or to what is best, or to 


For, with respect to poetry, impossibilities, rendered pro- 
bable, are preferable to things improbable, though possible. 

With respect also to what is best, the imitations of poetry 
should resemble the paintings of Zeuxis: the example should be 
more perfect than nature. 

To opinion, or what is commonly said to be, may be re- 
ferred even such things as are improbable aud absurd; and it 
may also be said, that events of that kind are, sometimes, not 
really improbable ; since, “it is probable, that many things 
should happen contrary to probability.” 

When things are said, which appear to be contradictory, 
we must examine them as we do in logical confutation: whether 
the same thing be spoken of; whether in the same respect, and 
in the same sense. e+ ὺῖι κα δ * 


Cap. ΧΧχυ:. 
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Improbability, and .vicious manners, when excused by no 
necessity, are just objects of critical censure. Such is the impro- 
bability in the <Egeus of Euripides, and the vicious character 
of Menelaus in his Orestes. 

Thus, the sources from which the critics draw their objec- 
tions are five: they object to things as impossible, or improbable, 
or of immoral tendency, or contradictory, or contrary to technical 
accuracy. The answers, which are twelve in number, may be 
deduced from what has been said. 


It may be inquired, farther, which of the two imitations, 
the epic, or the tragic, deserves the preference. 

If that, which is the least vulgar, or popular, of the two, 
be the best, and that be such, which is calculated for the better 
sort of spectators—the imitation, which extends to every circum- 
stance, must, evidently, be the most vulgar, or popular; for 
there, the imitators have recourse to every kind of motion and 
gesticulation, as if the audience, without the aid of action, were 
incapable of understanding them: like bad flute-players, who 
whirl themselves round, when they would imitate the motion 
of the discus, and pull the Coryphzeus, when Scylla is the 
subject. Such is Tragedy. It may also be compared to 
what the modern actors are in the estimation of their pre- 
decessors; for, AMfyniscus used to call Callippides, on account 
of his intemperate action, the ape: and TJ'yndarus was cen- 
sured on the same account. What these performers are with 
respect to their predecessors, the tragic imitation, when en- 
tire, is to the epic. The latter, then, it is urged, addresses 
itself to hearers of the better sort, to whom the addition of 
gesture is superfluous: but Tragedy is for the people; and 
being, therefore the most vulgar kind of imitation, is evidently 
the inferior. 

But now, in the first place, this censure falls, not upon the 
poet's art, but upon that of the actor; for the gesticulation 
may be equally laboured in the recitation of an epic poem, as 
it was by Sosistratus; and in singing, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opunitian. 

Again—All gesticulation is not to be condemned, since even 
all dancing is not ; but such only as is unbecoming—such as was 
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objected to Callippides, and is now objected to others, whose 
gestures resemble those of immodest women. 

Farther—Tragedy, as well as the epic, is capable of pro- 
ducing its effect, even without action; we can judge of it 
perfectly by reading. If, then, in other respects, Tragedy be 
superior, it is sufficient that the fault here objected is not 
essential to it. 

Tragedy has the advantage in the following respects. It 
possesses all that is possessed by the epic; it might even adopt 
its metre; and to this it makes no inconsiderable addition, in the 
music and the decoration ; by the latter of which, the illusion is 
heightened, and the pleasure, arising from the action, is rendered — 
more sensible and striking. 

It has the advantage of greater clearness and distinctness 
of impression, as well in reading, as in representation. 

It has also that, of attaining the end of its imitation in a 
shorter compass: for the effect is more pleasurable, when pro- 
duced by a short and close series of impressions, than when 
weakened by diffusion through a long extent of time; as the 
(dipus of Sophocles, for example, would be, if it were drawn 
out to the length of the Jliad. Farther: there is less unity 
in all epic imitation; as appears from this—that any epic poem 
will furnish matter for several tragedies. For, sapposing the 
poet to choose a fable strictly one, the consequence must be, 
either, that his poem, if proportionably contracted, will appear 
curtailed and defective, or, if extended to the usual length, will 
become weak, and, as it were, diluted. If, on the other hand, 
we suppose him to employ several fables—that is, a fable com- 
posed of several actions—his imitation is no longer strictly one. 
The Jliad, for example, and the Odyssey contain many such 
subordinate parts, each of which has a certain magnitude, and 
unity, of its own; yet is the construction of those poems as 
perfect, and as nearly approaching to the imitation of a single 
action, as possible. 

If, then, Tragedy be superior to the Epic in all these 
respects, and also in the peculiar end at which it aims (for 
each species ought to afford, not any sort of pleasure in- 
discriminately, but such only as has been pointed out), 
it evidently follows, that Tragedy, as it attains more 

N 
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effectually the end of the art itself, must deserve the pre- 
ference. 

And thus much concerning tragic and epic poetry in general, 
and their several species—the number and the differences of their 
parts——_the causes of their beauties and their defects—the cen- 
sures of critics, and the principles on which they are ta be 
answered. 


BENTLEY. 


Ν 9 


AGE OF COMEDY. 


(PP. 195—216, Ed. London, 1699.] 


In the fifty-first Epistle to Eteonicus, there is an- 
other moral sentence: Θνητοὺς yap ὄντας αθάνατον ὀργὴν 
ἔχειν, ὡς φασί τινες, οὐ προσήκει" “Mortal man ought not 
to entertain immortal anger(a).” But, I am afraid, he 
will have no better success with this than the former; 
for Aristotle, in his Rhetoric’, among some other sen- 
tentious verses, cites this Iambic, as commonly known: 

Αθάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλαττε, θνητός ὧν. 
This, though the author of it be not named, was, pro- 
bably, like most of those proverbial gnome, borrowed 
from the stage; and, consequently, must be later than 


Phalaris, let it belong to what Poet you please, Tragic 
or Comic. 


But, because it may be suspected that the Poet him- 
self might take the thought from common usage, and 


1. Lab. ii. cap. 21. 


(a) Bentleius in immortali ista de Phalaridis epistolis dissertatione hec verbe, 
θνητοὺς yap ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν, ὡς φασί τινες, ob προσήκει, ex Euripide 
mutua sumta existimat, cui sane hactenus assentior. Verum, quod non vidit Vir sum- 
mus, non sunt ista ex Euripide imitando expressa, sed sunt ipsa Tragici verba, ita 
lepensia Θνητοὺς γὰρ ὄντας ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν 

Οὔτοι προσήκει. 


Duo erant, que, ne Viri docti hoc perviderent, faciebant. Primum, quod nesciebant 
ἀθάνατον primam Producere, 4ῃ quod cd pd omnes antiquos et genuinos Gracie Po¥tas 
‘semper fieri preestabo, alias runckii et aliorum errores castigaturus. Deinde 
paulo minus grati sunt numer quam in plerisque Tragicorum senariis, non tamen om- 
nino inusitatic-Porson. ad Eurip. Mcd. 139. 
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only give it the turn and measure of a verse, let us see 
if we can discover some plainer footsteps of imitation, 
and detect the lurking sophist, under the mask of the 
tyrant. Stobseus' gives us these verses, out of EHu- 
ripides’ Philoctetes :— 

Ὥσπερ δὲ θνητὸν καὶ τὸ σῶμ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔφυ, 

Οὕτω προσήκει μηδὲ τὴν ὀργὴν ἔχειν 

Ἀθάνατον, ὅστις σωφρονεῖν ἐπίσταται. 
Now to him that compares these with the words of 
this epistle, it will be evident that the author had 
this very passage before his pen: there is ὄχειν, and 
apoonxe’ not only a sameness of sense, but even of 
words, and those not necessary to the sentence; which 
could not fall out by accident. And where has he 
now ἃ friend at a pinch to support his sinking credit? 
For Euripides was not born in Phalaris’s time. Nay, 
to come nearer to our mark; from Aristophanes’ the 
famous grammarian (who, after Aristotle, Callimachus, 
and others, wrote the Διδασκαλίαι, A “Catalogue and 
Chronology of all the Plays of the Poets”: a work, 
were it now extant, most useful to ancient History), 
we know that this very Fable, Philoctetes, was written 


Olymp. Lxxxvi11; which is cxx years after the Ty- 
rant’s destruction (α). 


1. Tit. xx. Περὶ ᾽Οργῆς. 2. Argument. Medex Eur. 





a) The paragraphs here printed in a larger type were originall of Bentley’s first 
Distedeation on the Epistles of Phalaris; which, hth his remarke the Fables of sop, 
was written as an appendage to Dr Wotton’s ‘‘ Discourse about Ancient and Modern 
Learning’; a work first printed a.p. 1694. It was not, however, given to the world 
until the publication of Boyle’s Edition of Phalaris (January a. Ὁ. 1695), in the reprint 
of Wotton’s Discourse. Boyle, jealous for the authenticity of his author, and suspecting 
Bentley's Dissertation to have been aimed pu ly at his edition, attacked this treatise 
in his *‘ Dr Bentley’s Dissertations Examined” t was in answer to this Examination 
that Bentley wrote his second and famous Dissertation; whence our extracts are made. 
In it, taking as text those passages against which Boyle had brought his objections, he 
subjoined, by way of comment, a series of remarks, wherein, with amazing learning and 
singular acuteness, he triumphantly refuted Boyle, step by step, whilst he fully confirmed 
the accuracy of the opinions which he himself had advanced.—[See Dr Monk's Life of 
Bentley, pp. 45, ἂς. 
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I had said that the Iambic verse quoted by Aristotle, 
᾿Αθώνατον ὀργὴν μ φύλαττε, θνητός ὦν, 

‘was probably borrowed from the stage.” This does not please 
the Examiner; for he comes upon me with this gravelling ques- 
tion, ““ Why more probably borrowed from the stage than from 
Archilochus’ Iambics, the fragments of which are full of those pro- 
verbial sentences?” I will tell you, sir, why more probably from 
the stage than from Archilochus(a). First, because in Aristotle's 
time there were a thousand Iambics of the Stage for one of Archi- 
lochus. The plays of the old Comedy were cccixv'; of the 
middle Comedy, pcxvu: nay, Athenwus says’, That he himself 
had read above nccc plays of the middle Comedy. Add to these 
all the Tragedies, which in all probability were more than the 
others, and it will be reasonable to suppose, that there were as 
many whole plays in Aristotle's days, as there were single [ambic 
verses in all Archilochus’ poems. And, secondly, because Aristotle 
in the very same place where he cites this sentence, brings several 
others; all of which, except one, we are sure are fetched from the 
stage, out of Euripides and Epicharmus: and even that one is 
very likely to be taken from the same place. And now, I would 
beg leave, in my turn, to ask the Examiner a question: What he 
means when he says “The fragments of Archilochus’ Iambics are 
full of those proverbial sentences?” for I believe there are not 
ten Iambics of Archilochus now extant ; and but two of them are 
proverbial sentences. He tells me, in another place, “ That col- 
lecting Greek fragments is a fit employment for me, and I have 
succeeded well in it.” But when he pleases to produce those 
Iambics of Archilochus, fudi of such sententious sayings, I will 
acknowledge his talent at that employment to be better than mine. 

My inference was, that if this Iambic came from the stage, 
‘“‘it must be later than Phalaris, let it belong to what poet soever, 
Tragic or Comic.” 

‘‘ This consequence,” says Mr B. “I can never allow, because 
I am very well satisfied that there were both Tragic and Comic 
poets before the days of Phalaris.” The age of Tragedy he 


1. Prolog. ad Arist. 2. Athen. p. 306. 


(α) The invention of Iambics is ascribed to Archilochus by Horace: 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo. Art. Poct. 7. 


p- 197. 


p- 196. 
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reserves for another section; but for Comedy, he produces 
Susarion, who is said to have invented it before the tyranny 
of Pisistratus. 

It is the Examiner's good fortune to be never more in the 
wrong than when he talks most superciliously, and with the 
greatest assurance. He can never allow my inference; and he 
is very well satisfied. But I must tell him, to his farther 
satisfaction, that, though we suppose plays were acted a little 
before, or in Phalaris’s time, yet it does not presently follow 
as a consequence that Phalaris could cite that verse out of a 
poet, whether Tragic or Comic. 

First, because it is an Iambic verse; and it was a good while 
after the invention of Comedy and Tragedy before that measure 
was used in them. Aristotle assures us of this, as far as it concerns 
Tragedy: ‘The measure,” says he, ‘in Tragedy was changed 
from Tetrametres to Iambics; for at first they used Tetrametres, 
because the Trochaic foot is more proper for dancing'.” And 
the same reason will hold for Comedy too, because that, as well as 
Tragedy, was at first ‘‘nothing but a song, performed by a chorus 
dancing to a pipe*.” It stands to reason, therefore, that there 
also the Tetrametre was used, rather than the Iambic; which, as 
the same Aristotle observes’, was fit for business rather than 
dancing, and for discourse rather than singing. 

And secondly, because both Comedy and Tragedy, in their first 
beginnings at Athens, were nothing but extemporal diversions, not 
just and regular poems; they were neither published, nor preserved, 
nor written; but, like the entertainments of our merry andrews 
on the stages of mountebanks, were bestowed only upon the pre- 
sent assembly, and so forgotten. Aristotle declares it expressly : 
—‘ Both Tragedy and Comedy, says he, “were at first made 
EX TEMPORE‘;—and another very good writer, Maximus Tyrius, 
tells, us “That the ancient plays at Athens were nothing but cho- 
ruses of boys and men; the husbandmen in their several parishes, 
after the labours of seed-time and harvest, singing EXTEMPORAL 


I Poet.c. iv. To μὲν πρῶτον τετραμέτρῳ ἐχρῶντο. So also in Rhet. iii. 1. 

2. Donatus, ‘* Comerdia fere vetus, ut ipsa quoque olim Trageedia, simplex carmen 
fuit, quod Chorus cum Tibicine concinebat.’ 

3. Poet. c. xxiv. et iv. 


4. Poet. c. iv. Γενομένη οὖν aw ἀρχὴς AYTOZ XN EATASTIKH, καὶ αὐτὴ καὶ ἡ 
Κωμωδία. 
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songs'.” Donatus, or whoever is the author of that discourse 
about Comedy, says, ‘‘Thespis was the first that wrote his 
Plays, and by that means made them public’.” But he was 
younger than the Tyrant’s time, as it will appear more mani- 
festly anon; so that Phalaris, as I conceive, could not meet 
with this verse in those days, when the Plays were not written, 
unless Mr B. will bring him over the sea incognito to the mer- 
riments in the Attic villages. 

And this perhaps may be the true reason why the most of 
those that have spoken of the origin of Comedy, make no mention 
of Susarion or his contemporaries, but ascribe the invention of it 
to Epicharmus ; for, as it seems, nothing of that kind was written 
and transnfitted to posterity before the time of that Sicilian. 
Theocritus therefore is express and positive “ That Epicharmus 
INVENTED Comedy.” 

“Are φωνὰ Δώριος, χ᾽ εἷνὴηρ ὁ τὰν Κωμφῳδίαν 
Εὐρὼν ᾿Ἐπίχαρμος. 
“Comedy,” says Themistius, ‘‘ began of old in Sicily; for Epi- 
charmus and Phormus were of that country‘.”——‘ Epicharmus,” 
says Suidas, ‘‘together with Phormus, INVENTED Comedy at 
Syracuse*.” And Solinus, in his description of Sicily: ‘ Here,” 
says he, ““was Comedy FIRST INVENTED®.” ‘Some are of opi- 
nion,” says Diomedes, ‘that Epicharmus first made Comedy’.” 
Aristotle makes some small intimation of Susarion’s pretences ; 
but he expresses himself so, that he does as good as declare in 
favour of Epicharmus. I will give the reader his own words :— 
‘* The pretenders,” says he, ‘to the invention of Comedy are the 
Megarenses ; both those here (he means the Megarenses near At- 
tica) and those in Sicily ; for Epicharmus was of that place, who 
is much older than Chionides and Magnes*.”. When he says 
‘‘ The Megarenses that are here,” he may hint perhaps at Susa- 
rion, who was born at that Megara; but he plainly signifies that 
his claim was of no great weight, by passing him over without 
aname. He might allow him to be the author of some extempore 
Farces, that may be called the first rudiments of Comedy; and 


1. Dissert. xxi. Ασματα ἄδοντες ΑΥ̓ΤΟΣΚΕΔΙΑ. 

2. Thespis autem primus hec scripta in omnium notitiam protulit.” 

3. Theoc. Epig. 17. 4. Them. Orat. xix. 5. Suid. ᾿Επιχ. 
6. Solin. ‘Hic primum inventa Comadia.” 7. Diom. p. 486, 
8. Arist. Poét. c. 3. 
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that is all that with justice can be granted him. And with this 
opinion all those fall in who assert that Comedy is more recent 
than Tragedy; for the same persons suppose Thespis to be the 
inventor of Tragedy, who lived about Olymp. Lx1. Horace, 
after he had given an account of the rise of Tragedy and Satire: 
‘“‘ After these,” says he, ‘‘came the old Comedy :” Successit vetus 
his Comedia‘. ‘* His,” says the ancient Scholiast, “ scil. Satyris 
et Tragoedie.” And Donatus is very “ positive that Tragedy 
is senior to Comedy, both in the subject of it, and the time 
of its invention’.” 

Well then,—If Epicharmus was the first writer of Comedy, 
it will soon appear that the true Phalaris could not borrow an 
Iambic from the stage; for it is well known that Epicharmus 
lived with Hiero of Syracuse*; and the author of the Arundel 
Marble places them both at Olymp. txxvi1, 1, when Chares was 
Archon at Athens, which is Lxxvi111 years after Phalaris’ death. 
It is true, Epicharmus lived to a very great age: to xc years, as 
Laértius says*; or to xcvil, as Lucian®. Now allow the greater 
of these for the true term of his life; and suppose too that he 
died that very year when he is mentioned in the Marble (though 
it cannot fairly be presumed so), yet he would be but xvizr years 
old in the last year of Phalaris’ reign, which perhaps will be 
thought too young an age to set up for an inventor; for all 
great wits are not so very early and forward as “a young 
writer®” that I have heard of. 

Or again, if Phormus, who is joined with Epicharmus, be 
supposed the first poet of the stage, the matter will not be at all 
mended ; for even he too is too young to do the Epistles any 
service. His name is written different ways: Athenseus and 
Suidas call him Phormus, but Aristotle, Phormis’. In The 
mistius it is written Amorphus’, which is an evident depravation. 
Some learned men would write it Phormus, too, in Aristotle ; 
but if that be true which Suidas relates of him, that he was 
‘San acquaintance of Gelo the Syracusian’s and tutor to his 
children’,” the true reading must be Phormis; for he is the 
same Phormis that, as Pausanias tells at large’, came to great 


1. Ars Poét. v. 28]. 2. De Com. 3. Plut. Schol. Pind. ἄς. 
4. Laért. Epich. 5. Luc. in Macrob. Ὁ. Pref. p. 3. 

ἡ. Pops, Pott. c. v. ἢ. Ἄμορφος. ἢ. Suid. in Dopp. 
10. Eliac. i. 
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honour in the service of Gelo, and of Hiero after him; and that 
I think is a proof sufficient that he did not invent Comedy as 
early as the time of Phalaris. 

Upon the whole matter, I suppose, from what has been said, 
these four things will be allowed: That the authorities for Epi- 
charmus are more and greater than those for Susarion ;—That, if 
Epicharmus was the first Comedian, Phalaris could not cite a 
passage out of Comedy ;—That, allowing Susarion to have con- 
tributed something towards the invention of Comedy, yet his 
Plays were extemporal, and never published in writing, and con- 
sequently unknown to Phalaris ;—and lastly, That, if they were 
published, it is more likely they were in Tetrametres and other 
chorical measures, fit for dances and songs, than in Iambics. So 
far is it from being a just consequence, ‘If Comedy was but 
heard of at Athens, Phalaris might quote Iambics out of it,” 
though it gave such great satisfaction to the learned Examiner. 

It is true, there are five Iambics extant that are fathered 
upon Susarion, and perhaps may really be his: 

᾿Ακούετε, λεως" Σουσαρίων λέγει τάδε, 

Υἱὸς Φιλίνον Μεγαρόθεν Τριποδίσκιος" 

Κακὸν γνναΐκες" ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως, εὖ δημόται, 

Οὔκ ἐστιν οἰκεῖν οἰκίαν ἄνεν κακοῦ. 

Καὶ γὰρ τὸ γῆμαι, καὶ τὸ μὴ γῆμαι κακόν. 
The first four of these are produced by Diomedes Scholasticus, in 
his Commentary on Dionysius Thrax, a MS. now in the Royal 
Library; the last, with three others, by Stobsus’; the first, 
third, and fourth by Diomedes the Latin Grammarian’; and 
the third and fourth by Suidas. The emendation of the second 
verse is owing to the excellent Bishop Pearson*, for it is very 
faulty in the MS.; but the first verse, as he has published it, 

"Axovere λέξεως, Σονσαρίων τάδε λέγει, 
has two errors in it against the measures of Iambics; so that, to 
heal that flaw in the verse, for λέξεως, it is written λέξεν in the 
Latin Diomedes ; but the true reading is ’Axovere, λεὼς, as it is 
extant in Stobseus; that is, ‘‘Hear, O people.” It is the form 
_that criers used ; and means the same thing with our “40 yes‘.” 


1. Stob. tit. lxvii. 2. Lib. iii. p. 486. 3. Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. 
4. Or Oyez. The Attic idiom has it ἀκούετε, Yew. Aristoph.* 
"Axovere, λεώῴ. Κατὰ τὰ πάτρια tas χοὰς, ἂς. 
And 
® Acharn. p. 900, 
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Plutarch tells us, ‘‘ That in the parish of the Pallenians of Attica, 
it was unlawful for the crier to use that common form (Ἀκούετε; 
λέως) because a certain crier, called Leos, had formerly betrayed 
their ancestors'.” Stratonicus the musician made a quibble about 
it; for as he once was in Mylasa, a city that had few inhabitants, 
but a great many temples, he comes into the market-place, as if he 
would proclaim something; but instead of ‘Axovere, λαοὶ; as the 
form used to be, he said Axovere, ναοὶ. In Lucian’s * Sale of 
Philosophers,” the form that Mercury the crier uses, is "ἄκουε; 
σίγα. And so much by way of digression, to supply the emenda- 
tion of the incomparable Pearson. 

If I would imitate somebody’s artifice, in suppressing and 
smothering what he thinks makes against him, I might easily con- 
ceal a passage of this yet unpublished MS. which carries in it a 
specious objection against something I have said. Diomedes in- 
troduces those verses of Susarion with these words :—*‘ One 
Susarion,” says he, ‘‘ was the beginner of Comedy in verse, whose 
Plays were all lost in oblivion ; but there are two or three Iambics 


. of a pLay of his still remembered*.” Here is an express testimony 


that Susarion used Iambics in his plays, though I have newly 
endeavoured to make it probable that, in the first infancy of 
Comedy, the Iambic was not used there; as we are certain from 
Aristotle, that it was not in Tragedy. But I have one or two 
exceptions against Diomedes’ evidence : first, he stands alone in it; 
he is a man of no great esteem ; he lived many hundreds of years 
after the thing that he speaks of ; so that it ought to pass for no 
more than a conjecture of his own. And again, I would have it 
observed, that these five Iambics are spoken in the person of 
Susarion, which will go a great way towards a proof that they are 
no part of a Play; for, when the poet in his own name would 
speak to the spectators, he makes use of the Chorus to that pur- 
pose; and it is called a Παραβασις" : of which sort there are 


And again®, 
Ἀκούετε λεώ. Τοὺς γεωργοὺς ἀπίεναι, ἄς. 
1. Plut. in Thes. 2. Athen. p. 348. 
3. Πρῶτον μὲν οὖν Σουσαρίων τις τῆς ἐμμέτρον Κωμῳδίας ἀρχηγὸν ἐγένετο, οὗ 
τὰ μὲν δράματα λήθῃ κατενεμήθησαν' δύο δὲ ἢ τρεῖς ἴαμβοι τοῦ δράματος ἐπὶ μνήμῃ 
φέρονται. 


4. Schol. Aristoph. Hephest. Pollux. 
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several now extant in Aristophanes. But the measures that the 
Chorus used at that time are never Iambics, but always Anapests 
or Tetrametres; and I believe there is not one instance that the 
Chorus speaks at all to the Pit in Iambics ; to the Actor it some- 
times does. And lastly, if these verses of Susarion’s had been 
known to have been borrowed from a Play, it could not have been 
such a secret to Aristotle; for it is plain, I think, that he had met 
with no certain tradition of any Play of Susarion’s; if he had, he 
would never attribute the invention of Comedy to the Sicilians, so 
long after him. This argument will not seem inconsiderable, if 
we remember what an universal Scholar that Philosopher was, 
and that he had particularly applied himself to know the history 
of the Stage; having written a Treatise of the Διδασκαλίαι, ‘an 
account of the names, and times, and the authors of all the plays 
that were ever acted.” If the verses therefore are truly Susa- 
rion’s, it is probable they were made upon some other occasion, 
and not for the stage. 

To return now to our Examiner : let us see a little how he 
manages his Susarion ; for it is a wonder if, besides a general fault 
in producing a weak argument, he do not add several incidental 
ones, which a more skilful manager might have avoided ; and to 
justify my suspicion of him, his very first sentence has two or three 
errors in it:——‘*‘ The Chronicon Marmoreum,” says he, ““ informs 
us that Comedy was brought into ATHENs by Susarion, or rather, 
that a Stace was by him first erected in Athens.” And from the 
word StTaGE, he would draw an inference ‘“‘ That Susarion was not 
the inventor, but an improver only, of Comedy.” Now I affirm 
that the Marble Chronicon says nothing here about ATHENs or a 
Stace. I will set down the whole paragraph as it was published 
from the original by Mr. Selden and Mr. Young: 


Aq’ ov ev ‘AO...ais KWUW...p.-.€0n...can...Twv ᾿[καριέων nupov- 
Tos Σουσαρίωνος καὶ δολον...τεθ...ππω TOV ισχά...δ.. ἀρσιχο.--... 
νοῖνον...Ερ...0ς...«ὁς 


In this worn and broken condition the passage was printed by 
Mr. Selden; and the Supplements that have been made to it 
since, are only learned men’s conjectures, and may lawfully be 
laid aside if we have better to put in their places. The first 
words of it (ev a@...ais) Mr. Selden guessed to be ev ᾿Αθήναις, in 
Athens ; wherein he is followed by Palmerius, Pearson, Marsham, 
and every body since. But, with humble submission to those 
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great names, I am persuaded it should not be so corrected ; for 
the author of the Marble, when he would say in Athens, always 
uses ᾿Αθήνησιν, and never ev ᾿Αθήναις. So in line the 5th, Aq’ ov 
δίκη Ἀθήνησι, and 33, Ad ov ᾿Αθήνησι' and 61,...ev ᾿Αθήνησι" and 
70, ᾿Ενίκησεν ᾿Αθήνησι διδάσκων" 80 in 79, 81, 88, 85, besides what 
comes in almost every epoch of it, Ἄρχοντος AOnuvnow It is not 
credible, therefore, that in this single passage he should say, ἐν 
᾿Αθήναις : besides, that it is not true in fact that Susarion found 
Comedy at Athens ; for it was at Icarius, a country parish in At- 
tica, as Athenzus informs us', which is the reason that Clem. 
Alex. calls Susarion an Icarian*: and the Marble itself, in this 
very place, names the Icarians Τῶν ‘Ixapséwv. But surely the 
same person could not act first both at Icarius and Athens; in 
country and city at once. It is observable, therefore, that in an- 
other epoch, where the Marble says ‘“‘ That Tragedy was first 
acted by Thespis*,” who was an Icarian too, there is nothing 
said of Athens. Our Examiner, therefore, is quite out when he 
quotes it as the words of the Marble, ‘‘‘That Susarion brought 
Comedy into Athens.” 

His next mistake is when he tells us, as out of the Marble, 
“That Susarion set up his Stage at Athens.” The whole founda- 
tion of this imaginary Stage is that fragment of a word...cam... 
which the very ingenious and learned Palmerius fancied to be 
ἐπὶ σανίσι, acted upon boards‘; and his conjecture is approved 
by the great Pearson’. This, in the Edition of the Marmora 
Oxoniensia, was, I know not why, changed into ev σανίσι, in 
boards. And the Examiner, who, without question, understands 
how Comedies may be put into boards (though the groaning 
board of famous memory might rather belong to some Tragedy), 
judiciously follows this casual oversight in that elegant Edition®. 

I desired my worthy Friend Dr Mill to examine with his own 
eyes this passage in the Marble, which is now at Oxford, and 
makes part of the glory of that noble University ; and he informs 
me, that those Letters which Mr Selden and Mr Young took to 
be ZANI, are now wholy invisible, not the least footstep being 
left of them; and as for ENA®.. the two last letters are so defaced 
that one cannot be certain they were ΑΘ, but only something 


1. P. 40. 2. Loveaplwy ᾿Ικαριεύς. Strom. i. 3. Suid. Θεσ. 
4. Exercit. p. 702. 5. Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. 
G. See the notes there, pp. 203, 204. 
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like them. I am of opinion, therefore, that the entire writing in 
the Marble was not ἐν ᾿Αθήναις, but ev axnvas, in plaustris; and 
that Z[ANI has no relation to Σανίδες, boards, but is the last syl- 
lable of a verb. So that I would fill up the whole passage thus: 
A® Ov EN ΑΠηνΑΙΣ KOMQ:dcac epopEOHEAN Yxo TON 
IKAPIEQN HYPONTO2 TOYZAPIONOZ: that is ‘Since 
Comedies were carried in carts by the Icarians, Susarion being the 
inventor.” That in the beginning the Plays were carried about 
the villages in carts, we have a witness beyond exception: 
“Ignotum Tragicw genus invenisse Camenz 
Dicitur, et PLausrris vEXxissx poemata Thespis'.” 

And so the old Scholiast upon the place: ‘‘Thespis primus Tra- 
goedias invenit ; ad quas recitandas circa vicos PLausTRo quoque 
vehebatur ante inventionem scene.” And I suppose it is suf- 
ficiently known that ᾿Απήνη is the same with PLaustrum. He- 
sychius and Suidas, Axnvy, ἅμαξα. Eustathius twice, Ἅμαξαν 
μὲν καὶ ᾿Απήνην εἰπεῖν ταυτὸν ἐστίν. Glossarium Philoxeni, 
Plaustrum, ἅμαξα: Plostrum, απήνη. 

If this conjecture of mine may seem probable, the next, I dare 
pass my word, will amount even to certainty. ‘lhe words in the 
Marble, as Mr Selden published them, are these: Ka: δολον. τεθ. 
ππωτονισχα...ὃ.. ἀρσιχο...δ.. νοινου...ερ...05...... Out of which 
broken pieces the ingenious Palmerius* endeavoured to make this 
sentence: καὶ Δόλωνος τεθρίππω, τὸν ἰσχάδων, ἄρσιχον, πίθον 
οἴνον" that is, “‘Dolon (together with Susarion) was inventor of 
Comedy ; the prize of which was a basket of figs and a hogshead 
of wine; which were carried home by the victor in a chariot with 
four horses.” But he ingeniously confesses, That he never read 
any thing of this Dolon, a comic poet; nor of such prizes as a 
basket of figs and a hogshead of wine; nor that they were con- 
veyed home in a chariot. However, this emendation of his is 
approved, and followed, by the learned publisher of Marmora 
Oxoniensia. 

I was led by the very sense of the place to suspect that Mr 
Selden or Mr Young had copied the inscription wrong; and 
that, instead of AOAON..TEO..TITIQTON, they ought to 
have read it—AOAON ETEOH IIPOTON: for the difference in 
these letters is very small, and such as might escape even 8 curious 
eye in so dim an inscription. I communicated by letter this suspicion 

1. Horat. in Art. Poet. 2. Palmer. ibid. 
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of mine to the Rev. Dr Mill; who will bear me witness that I 
sent this correction to him before he had looked upon the stone ; 


-and I asked the favour of him that he would consult the marble 


itself; and he returned me this answer, That the writing in the 
Marble is fair and legible enough in this very manner: KAI 
ΑΘΛΟΝ ETEOH ΠΡΩΤΟΝ [2XAAQ.. APZTXO.. ΚΑΙ 
OINOY. I conceive, therefore, that this whole passage should 
thus be restored —Ka? ἄθλον ἐτέθη πρῶτον, ἰσχάδων ἄρσιχος, καὶ 
οἴνου ἀμφορεὺς" that is, ‘‘And the prize was first proposed, a basket 
of figs, and a small vessel of wine.” Dolon, we see, and his coach 
and four, are vanished already: and as for the prizes for the victory, 
which Palmerius owns he knew nothing of, I think I can fairly ac- 
count for them out of a passage in Plutarch’ :—*‘Antiently,” says 
he, ‘the Feast of Bacchus was transacted country-like and merrily: 
first there was carried ( Αμφορεὺς οἴνου) A VESSEL OF WINE and 
a branch of a vine; then followed one that led a coat (τράγον) 
after him; another carried (ἰσχάδων ἄῤῥιχον) A BASKET OF FIGS ; 
and last of all came the Phallus (ὁ @aAdos).” Now as both Tra- 
gedy and Comedy had their first rise from this feast of Bacchus, 
the one being invented by those that sung the Dithyramb*, and 
the latter by those that sung the Phallic, so the prizes and re- 
wards for those that performed best were ready upon the spot, 
and made part of the procession. ‘* The vessel of wine and the 
basket of figs” were the premium for Comedy; and “the goat” 
for Tragedy. Both the one and the other are expressed in ‘these 
verses of Dioscorides’, never yet published ; which shall farther be 
considered in the x1 Section, ‘about the Age of Tragedy :” 
Baxyos ὅτε τριττὸν κατάγοι χορὸν, ᾧ ΤΡΑΓΟΣ ἀθλον, 
᾽Χ ὦ ᾿ττικὸς ἦν ΣΎΚΩΝ ἌΡΡΙΧΟΣ, ὕθλος ἕτι. 

Now, I would ask the Examiner one question: If he can really 
think Susarion made regular and finished Comedies with the 
solemnity of a stage, when the prize, we see, that he contended 
for, was the cheap purchase of a cask of wine and a parcel 
of dried figs? ‘These sorry prizes were laid aside, when Comedy 
grew up to maturity, and to carry the day from the rival poets 
was an honour not much inferior to a victory at Olympia. 

I will forgive Mr B. his double mistake of xxx years, when 
he says—*‘‘Susarion must fall in between the 610th and 589th 
year before Christ ;” for I find some other person has already 

Ι Plut. Περὶ φιλοπλουτ. 2. Arist. Poet. ς. iv. 
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reprehended him for it. And I am well pleased with his judg- 
ment of Bishop Pearson’s performance’, ‘That he has proved, 
BEYOND ALI. CONTROVERSY, that Susarion is a distinct Poet from 
Sannyrion.” I see the Gentleman, if he be free and disinterested, 
can pass a true censure. Casaubon and Selden, as famous men in 
their generations as Mr B. is in this, thought both those names 
belonged to the same person; but Bishop Pearson, by one single 
chronological argument, has refuted them, says Mr B., ‘beyond 
all controversy.” I may say, without breach of modesty, I have 
refuted Phalaris’ Epistles by a dozen chronological proofs ; each 
of them as certain as that one of the Bishop's, besides my argu- 
ments from other topics: and yet (to see what it is to be out of 
favour with Mr B.) “41 have proved nothing at all.” Mr B. no 
doubt, has good motives for his giving such different characters ; 
but I would ask him why he says “ Mr Selden’s opinion would 
bring Susarion down to Aristophanes’ time?” It would just 
do the contrary ; and carry Sannyrion up above Pisistratus’ time ; 
for the Epoch in the Marble was not doubted by Mr. Selden. 

‘‘ The Bishop,” says Mr B. ‘has proved that Sannyrio must 
live in Aristophanes’ time.” This is true; but it still leaves his 
age undetermined, within the wideness of xxxx years; for so long 
Aristophanes was an author. If Mr B. had been cut out for 
improving any thing, he might easily have brought Sannyrio’s 
time to a narrow compass; for Sannyrio, in his play called 
Danaé, burlesqued a verse of Euripides’ Orestes*. But Orestes 
was acted at Olymp. xc11. 4, when Diocles was Archon at 
Athens*, Danaé therefore must have come soon after it, or 
else the jest would have been too cold. The Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes, where the same verse is ridiculed, was acted the third 
year after, Ol. xcr1. 3; 80 that we may fairly place the date 
of Sannyrio’s Danaé between Olymp. xci1. 4, and Ol. xcv*. 


We are now come to the Second part of my argument from 
this passage in Phalaris’ Epistle—Ovnrous γὰρ ὄντας ἀθάνατον 
ὀργὴν ἔχειν, ὥς φασί τινες, ov προσήκει" ““ Mortal men, as some 
say, ought not to bear immortal anger.” The thought, as I ob- 
served, was to be met with in two several places: in a Poet cited 


1. Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. 

2. Schol. ad Aristoph. Ranas, p. 142. Schol. Orest. v. 279. 

3. Id. ver. 371, 770. 4. Argum. Ranar. 
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by Aristotle, and in Euripides’ Philoctetes. Allow then, first, 
that the Writer of the Epistle borrowed it from the former 
of these; then, as I have hitherto endeavoured to prove, and 
as I think with success, he could not be as ancient as the true 
Phalaris of Sicily. But the Reader, I hope, will take notice 
that all this was ex abundanti; for there are plain and visible 
footsteps that he has stolen it, not from Aristotle’s Poet, but 
out of Philoctetes, which was not made till six score years after 
Phalaris’ death ; so that, let the dispute about Comedy and Susa- 
rion fall as it will (though I think that to be no hazard), yet he 
will still be convicted of a cheat upon this second indictment. 
The words of the pretended Phalaris are, Θνητοὺς ὄντας 

ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν ἔχειν ov προσήκει. The words of Euripides 
are— 

Ὥσπερ δὲ θνητὸν καὶ τὸ σώμ' ἡμῶν Ev, 

Οὕτω προσήκει μηδὲ τὴν δργὴν ἔχειν 

᾿Αθάνατον»-....- 
In the comparing of which, I remarked, that, besides the words 
θνητὸς and ἀθάνατος ὀργὴ» there are other words also, that are 
found in both passages: ὀργὴν ἔχειν and προσήκει. ΑΒ for 
θνητὸς and ἀθάνατος ὀργὴ, they are necessary to this sentence, 
and the thought cannot be expressed without them ; for one can- 
not express this opposition of mortal and immortal, upon which 
the whole thought turns, in other Greek words than θνητὸς and 
ἀθάνατος. It might be said, therefore, in Phalaris’ behalf, That, 
if two or more persons should hit upon this thought (which is far 
from impossible) there is no avoiding but they must needs fall 
into the very same expressions of θνητὸς and ἀθάνατος ὀργὴ᾽ 
and yet none of them might steal them from any of the rest ; 
as we see all the three words are found in that other verse quoted 
by Aristotle— 


᾿Αθάνατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλαττε, θνητὸς ov. 
To occur then to this plausible pretence, I observed there were 
other words in both passages alike (ὀργὴν ἔχειν and προσήκει) 
and that here there was no room for this specious objection ; 
for ἔχειν and πρόσηκει are not necessary to the thought, as 
θνητὸς and ἀθάνατος are, because there are several other words 
that signify the same things; so that the sentence, as to this 
part of it, might be varied several ways; as one may say ὀργὴν 
φυλάττειν, as well as ἔχειν᾽ (and so the Poet in Aristotle has 
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it) or ὀργὴν τηρεῖν, OF ὀργὴν τρέφειν, &c.; and so, instead p. 218. 
of προσήκει, One May say οὐ δεῖ, οὐ πρέπει, οὐ πρέπον ἐστιν, 
ov = ροσῆκόν στιν, OF οὐ τηρητέον, ου φυλακτέον, and many 
other ways; which, by being intermixed, would produce a great 
number of changes; so that, upon the whole, since the Writer of 
the Epistle has the very numerical words of Euripides in a case 
where it is so much odds that he would not have lit upon them by 
chance, I looked upon it, as I still do, to be a plain instance 
of imitation; and consequently, a plain proof of an imposture. 
Well, what says our severe Examiner to this? Why, truly, 
with a pretended jest, but at the bottom in sober earnest, ‘‘ He 
lets Phalaris shift for himself, and is resolved not to answer this 
argument.” I will not say how ungenerous a design this 18. 
to leave his Sicilian Prince in the lurch; but, I fear, it is too 
late now to shake him off with honour: his Phalaris will stick 
close to him longer than he will wish him. However, instead 
of an answer to Me, he desires me to answer Him, ‘“ whether it 
was prudent in me to accuse Phalaris of a theft, by a pair 
of quotations pillaged from his poor Notes on this Epistle ?” 
Poor Notes! he may be free with them, because he claims them 
as his own; and yet, as poor as he calls them, if common fame 
may be believed, somebody run in debt for them. But he desires 
my answer; and I will give it him; for the accusation is a very 
high one. “Τὸ pillage his poor Notes” would be as barbarous 
as to rob the naked; and 1 dare add, to as little purpose. My 
defence is, that these two passages which I have quoted are 
in Aristotle and Stobseus; and, I believe, I may truly say that 
I had read them in those two authors before Mr B. knew the 
names of them. In other places he confesses, and makes it part p. 214. 
of my character, that I have applied myself with success to the 
*‘ collection of Greek fragments.” Why might I not then have 
these two out of the original authors? Are these sentences 
vanished out of Aristotle and Stobseus since the memorable date 
of Mr B.’s Edition of Phalaris? If ever they were used since, 
or shall be used hereafter, must they needs be pillaged from 
Him? Alas! one may safely predict, without setting up for 
a Prophet, that these sentences will still be quoted, when his 
poor Notes, and his poor Examination too, will have the hap- 
piness to be forgotten. If Mr B. had made the same inference 
that I do from these sentences, there had been some colour for 
OZ 
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his accusation of theft ; but he barely cites them in his Notes; and 
it is another great instance of the sagacity of our Examiner, that 
even when he stumbled upon arguments, yet he could not make 
use of them. 

I had taken notice from the Scholiast on Euripides, “That Phi- 
loctetes was acted Olymp. Lxxxvit.” But an unknown author’, 
that has mixed himself in this controversy, has been pleased to 
object ‘“‘ That some others say the Phcenisse was acted then: so 
Scaliger’s ᾿Ολυμπιάδων ἀναγραφὴ- and Aristophanes’ Scholiast.” 
But here are several mistakes committed in this short objection. 
First, the author seems not to have known that there were four 
Plays of Euripides acted in one year; there is no consequence, 
therefore, in this argument ; for Phoenisse and Philoctetes might 
both of them be acted at Olymp. txxxv11. Then, both here and 
in other places, he argues from the ᾿Ολυμπιάδων avarypadn, as if 
it was an ancient piece. But Scaliger himself confesses it’s his own 
work ; and in this passage that great man mistook himself, either 
by haste, or by trusting to his memory ; for, instead of Φοίνισσαι; 
he designed to have written Μήδεια, out of the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides: and such oversights are not unfrequent in that collection of 
his. Again, the author is very much out, in quoting the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes ; which I suppose he might copy from the learned 
Mr Barnes’s Life of Euripides*. But, so far is that Scholiast 
from affirming that the Phcenissee was acted Olymp. Lxxxvi1, 
that I will prove to him that it was acted after Olymp. xc1. 2; for 
he twice declares® that the Phoenisse was not then acted when 
Aristophanes brought his Aves upon the Stage; which was at 
Olymp. xcr. 2.4, when Chabrias was Archon. And again’, he 
gives an account why Aristophanes, in his Ran, rather chose to 
ridicule the Andromeda of Euripides, which was ‘then vi11 years 
old,” than Hypsipyle or Poanissz, or Antiope ;” all which had 
been acted a little while before* : but the Ranse was acted Olymp. 
ΧΟΙΙῚ. 8, when Callias was Archon’, It is plain, therefore, that 
the Phcenissze must have been acted between Olymp. xc1. 2, and 
xc. 8. Idare so far rely upon this unknown author’s candour, 
as to believe he will be satisfied with this reply ; and I think there 


1D View of Dissert. by the Rev. John Milner, B. D. late vicar of Leeds in Yorkshire, 
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are no more of his animadversions that concern Me or these Dis- 
sertations, that require a particular answer. 

I have nothing more to say at present upon this article of 
Comedy; but, that I may not break it off abruptly without 
taking leave of the Examiner, I would desire one piece of justice 
at his hands; that the next time he burlesques some knotty 
paragraph of mine, or any of his future antagonists, he would not 
add to it, of his own, four marks of parentheses () (), like knots p. 216. 
upon a string, to make it look the more knottily—It would 
be a very dear bargain to purchase a much better jest than 
that, at the expense of truth and integrity. 
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[Pp. 224-309, Ed. London, 1699.) 


In the Lx111 Epistle, he is in great wrath with one 
Aristolochus, a Tragic Poet that nobody ever heard of, 
“for writing Tragedies against him;” κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ “γράφειν 
τραγῳδίας" and in the xcvil, he threatens Lysinus, another 
Poet of the same stamp with the former, “for writing 
against him both Tragedies and Hexametres:” ἀλλ᾽ ἔπη 
καὶ τραγῳδίας εἰς ἐμὲ γράφει. Now, to forgive him that 
silly expression of writing Tragedies agatnst him (for he 
could not be the argument of Tragedy while he was living) 
I must take the boldness to tell him, who am out of 
his reach, that he lays a false crime to their charge; for 
there was no such thing nor word as Tragedy while he 
tyrannized at Agrigentum. That we may slight that 
obscure story about Epigenes the Sicyonian, Thespis, we 
know, was the first inventor of it, according to Horace. 
Neither was the name of Tragedy more ancient than the 
thing, as sometimes it happens when an old word is 
borrowed and applied to a new notion; but both were 
born together, the name being taken from Τράγος, the goat, 
that was the prize to the best Poet and Actor; but the 
first performance of Thespis was about the Lx1 Olymp.', 
which is more than twelve years after Phalaris’ death (a). 


1. Marm. Arund. Suidas in Θέσπις. 


(a) See above, p. 166. note (a). 
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I had made this short reflection upon the Epistles, ‘‘ That 
Aristolochus and Lysinus, two Tragic Poets mentioned there, 
were never heard of any where else.” This is arraigned by Mr 
B. with great form and solemnity ; but, before he begins, he is 
inclined ‘to guess, from Aristolochus’ name, that he was a Giant 
Tragedian, rather than a Fairy one ;” but his consequences are all 
of a piece, both when he jests and when he is serious; for if he 
argue from the etymology of his name, Aristolochus denotes a per- p- 226. 
son that was good at “lurking and ambuscade’;” which surely is 
not the proper character of a giant. If he argue from the bigness 
of his name, he might have remembered that Borboroceetes and 
Meridarpax, the names of two heroes in Batrachomyomachia, 
make a more terrible sound than Achilles and Hector. And we 
have instances in our own time, that a man may be called by a 
great name, and yet be no giant in any thing. 

Well, now he begins his remarks, and he finds the footsteps of 
this Aristolochus in a nameless piece usually printed with Censo- 
rinus: ‘* For there is Numerus Aristolochius which must come 
from Aristolochus, a Poet, as Aristophanius there comes from 
Aristophanes ;” upon which he farther enlarges ; and it is a diffi- 
cult problem, whether he shows more learning here in the margin, 
or more judgment in the text. The passage which he cites is 
thus ; 

“ Numerus Saturnius: 
Magnum numerum triumphat | hostibus devictis.” 

‘¢ Sunt qui hune Archebolion vocant ;” that is, ‘‘ Some call the 
Saturnian verse Archebolion.” Ludovicus Carrio makes this note 
upon it :—‘* That the common editions, before his, had it Aristo- 
lochium ; but the MSS. Aristodolium. Now, to which reading 
of the three must we stand ?—to Archebolion, or Aristolochium, 
or Aristodolium? Mr B., who will never be guilty of improving 
any place, leaves his reader here at large-to take which of them 
he pleases ; only he puts in for his thirds, because Aristolochium 
has a chance to be the right as well as either of the others; but 
what if I shall prove that all three are wrong, and the true lection p. 227. 
is AncHitocnium! Then his Aristolochus must vanish into fairy- 
land again. 

The first that used the Saturnian verse among the Latins was 
Nevius, an old Poet before Ennius’s time; the measures of the 


1. Αὐχος. 


p- 228. 
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verse will be best known by examples. The two first are out of 
Neevius! :— 
“Novem Jovis concordes | filise sorores. 
Ferunt pulchras pateras | aureas lepidas.” 


The latter of which has two false measures in it, and ought to be 
corrected thus out of Plotius? and Nonius Marcellus’ : 


‘“Ferunt pulchras creterras | aureas lepistas.” 


The following was made by the Metelli, Nsevius’s enemies :— 
‘Dabunt malum Metelli | Neevio Poets‘.” 


Now it is observed by Terentianus Maurus’, a most elegant 
writer, that the Latins were much mistaken in supposing the Sa- 
turnian verse to be an invention of their countrymen; for the 
original of it was from the Greeks. Fortunatianus says the same ; 
and he adds, that it was to be met with in Euripides, and Callima- 
chus, and Arcuitocnus, The instance that he brings is this, 
and he calls it ARCcHILOCHIUM :— 


“Quem non rationis egentem | vicit Archimedes.” 


And so Servius® brings another ARCHILOCHIUM :— 


‘‘Remeavit ab arce tyrannus | hostibus devictis.” 


These two verses indeed are not really Archilochus’s, but made 
by those grammarians conformably to his measures; but I can 
give you some that are truly his own’ :— 

᾿Ερασμονίδη Xapidae | χρῆμά τοι γελοῖον. 

᾿Αστῶν δ᾽ οἱ μὲν κατόπισθεν | ἦσαν οἱ δὲ πολλοι. 

᾿Ερέω πολὺ φίλταθ᾽ ἑταίρων | τέρψεαι δ᾽ ἀκούων. 

Φιλέειν στυγνόν περ ἐόντα | μηδὲ διαλέγεσθαι. 


And Hepheestion assures us, ““ That Archilochus was the first that 
used this sort of verse®.” Now, I suppose, I scarce need to 
observe, that these ARCHILOCHIAN verses are the same with the 
SATURNIAN ; the measures themselves sufficiently show that, for 
there is no difference at all, but only a Dactyl for a Spondee or 
Trochee, which was a common variation even in the Latin Satur- 


1. Atilius Fortun. p. 2679. 2. Plot. p. 2650. 3. C. de Vasis. 
4. Atilius, ibid. 5. Terent. p. 2349. 6. Centim. p. 1825. 
7. Hephast. p. 48, 50. 8. Πρῶτος τούτοις Ἀρχίλοχος κέχρηται. 
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nians; as in these two that follow, out of the Tabule Trium- 
phales :— 
“Fundit, fugat, prosternit maximas legiones. 
Duello magno dirimendo regibus subigendis'.” 
I have distinguished the middle pause of every verse by this 
mark | , that the reader, though perhaps unacquainted with this 
part of learning, may have a perception of the measure: and, I 
suppose, he may be pretty well satisfied that the true reading in 
Mr B’s author is not Aristolochium, but Archilochium. As for 
the two other names, Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former 
is a manifest corruption; the latter (as it seems) was in no MS. 
nor Print, but a bare conjecture of Carrio’s, and a very erroneous 
one; for the Archebulion (as he ought to have called it) had quite 
different measures, as will appear by these instances :— 
᾿Αγέτω θεὸς, ov γὰρ ἔχω δίχα τῶνδ᾽ ἀείδειν". 
“Tibi nascitur omne pecus, tibi crescit herba*.” 

The reader will excuse this digression, because I have given a 
clear emendation, where the great Mr B. attempted it in vain; 
which would be an honour much more valuable if I had it not so 
very often. 

‘<But suppose,” says Mr B. ‘that nobody heard of these Tra- 
gedians but in Phalaris. What then? Will the Doctor discard 
all Poets that are but once mentioned in old authors? What at p- 229. 
this rate will become of Xenocles and Pythangelus, whom (at least 
the first of them) the Doctor will be hard put to it to find men- 
tioned by any body, but once by Aristophanes?” Very hard put 
to it indeed ! to find an author that is mentioned in so common 
a Book as Aflian’s Various History‘; where we have both the 
name of this Xenocles, and his age too, and the titles of four of 
his plays, CEdipus, Lycaon, Bacchz, and Athamas, with which he 
got the prize from his antagonist Euripides, Olymp. xc. 1. It is 
true, Alian is in indignation at it: and “It is ridiculous,” says 
he, “that this little Xenocles should carry the prize from Euri- 
pides, especially when those plays of Euripides were some of the 
best that he ever made. The judges were either senseless and un- 
learned, or else they were bribed.” This is the just verdict and 
censure of impartial posterity; and Euripides, could he have fore- 


1. Atilius Fort. ibid. 2. Hephest. p. 27. 
3. Atil. p. 1673. 4. ABlian. ii. 8. 
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seen it, would not have changed this posthumous honour for the 
applauses that Xenocles won from him. ‘ And by the way, 
therefore, I would advise Mr B. (if I may return him his own 
words), not to be too vain upon his performance,” when he hears 
it cried up by those that are not competent judges. Bavius and 
Meevius (whom Mr B. mentions here) had many admirers while 
they lived, or else they had been below the notice of Virgil and 
Horace: but posterity gave them their due; for that will flatter 
no man’s quality, nor follow the clamour of a party. But to re- 
turn to Xenocles :—There is a fifth play of his, Licymnius, men- 
tioned by the Scholiast on Aristophanes’; and two fragments of 
it are produced by Aristophanes himself. Mr B. says he is but 
once mentioned by that poet; but besides the passage of Rane’, 
which Mr B. meant, there are three others® where he is spoken 
of, under the title of ‘the son of Carcinus.” He is mentioned, 
too, in a fragment of Plato the Comedian :— 


“Ξενοκλῆς ὁ δωδεκαμήχανος 





Ὁ Kapxivov παῖς τοῦ θαλαττίου". 


He was ridiculed also by Pherecrates*, another Comic poet; and 
we may hear of him in Suidas, in more places than one. What 
does the Examiner mean then by his putting me hard to it? I 
will do much harder matters than this to do him any service. 
But I am persuaded he was encouraged to write thus at a 
venture, because Vossius says nothing of Xenocles in his book 
De Poetis Grecis. 

If the Examiner had not had the ambitious vanity to show, as 
he thought, his great reading and critic, he might fairly have 
escaped these two blunders about Aristolochus and Xenocles ; for 
what is it he is driving at? or who is it he disputes with? Did 
I make that my argument against Phalaris, “ That his two pre- 
tended Tragedians were nowhere else to be heard of?” No, 
surely; but ‘‘ because he names two Tragedians in an age of the 
world when Tragedy itself was not yet heard of.” 

This, therefore, is the main point which Mr B. and I must 
now contend for, ““ The first date and origin of Tragedy.” In my 
Dissertation I espoused the opinion of those authors that make 
Thespis the inventor of it, professing in express words, ‘* That I 


1. Schol. Arist. p. 120. 2. P. 133. 
3. Schol. Arist. p. 120, 364, 464. 4. Ib. 465. δ. Ib. 364. ΄ 
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slighted the obscure story of Epigenes the Sicyonian.” This, I 
think, is a sufficient proof that I knew there were some weak 
pretences made to Tragedy before Thespis’s time ; but I believed 
them overbalanced by better authorities. And yet what is there 
in this long-winded harangue of Mr B’s, from p. 165 to 180, but 
the bringing, with ostentation and grimace, those very obscure 
pretences which I had declared I had slighted; and every bit of 
it (except his own faults as usual) scraped together at second-hand 
from the commonest authors? In opposition to which tedious 
declamation, I shall first vindicate Thespis’s title to the invention 
of Tragedy ; and, in the next place, inquire into his age; and in 
the last, examine Mr B’s performance in the same order as he 
has presented it, 

The famous chronological inscription in the Arundel Marble, 
which was made Olymp. cxx1x, in the time of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, above ccix years before Christ, declares that Thespis 
was the First that gave being to Tragedy':—"Aq@’ ov Θέσπις ὁ 
ποιητὴς. . .. ΠΡΩΤῸΣ ΟΣ KAI EAIAAZE.... The 
word πρῶτος is not in the printed edition ; but my learned friend 
Dr Mill, whom I consulted on this occasion, assures me it is 
plainly so in the Marble itself, which is now at Oxford. I shall 
give a farther account of this by and by; but allowing even 
the common reading, as it is published by Mr Selden, yet it is 
evident, and agreed by all, that the Author of this Inscription 
delivers this as the first sera of Tragedy. Besides him, the Epi- 
grammatist Dioscorides gives the invention of it to Thespis: 

Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο" τάδ᾽ ἀγροιῶτιν av’ ὕλαν (a) 
Παίγνια, καὶ κώμους τούσδε τελειοτέρους 
Αἰσχύλοι ἐψύχωσε, νοήσιμα * era χαράξας 
᾿Ῥάμματα, χειμαάῤῥῳ δ᾽ οἷα καταρδόμενα" 
αι τὰ κατὰ σκηνὴν μετεκαίνισεν᾽ ὦ στομα πάντων 
Δόξιον ἀρχαίων, ἦσθά τις ἡμιθέων. 
Thus the Epigram is published by the very learned Mr Stanley, 
before his noble edition of Eschylus; and I have not now leisure 
to seek if it was printed anywhere before. In the third verse, 
which is manifestly corrupted, Mr Stanley corrected it ὀνήσιμα 
for νοήσιμα, as appears by his translation, uT1LE ; the other word 


1. Lin. 58. 


(a) This epigram, and the following, are now inserted in the Anthologia Cireca, 
i. 497, xvi. xvii. 


p- 231. 


Ρ. 232, 
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he leaves untouched. The Epigram itself is extant in the MS. 
Anthologia Epigram. Greec. a copy of which I have by me, by 
the kindness of my excellent friend the late Dr Edward Bernard ; 
and there the third verse is thus: 


Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε νονήσμια evta yapatas. 
Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as I humbly 
conceive, this genuine lection :— 
Αἰσχύλος ἐξύψωσε, νεοσμίλεντα yapatas 
Γράμματα 


A, the last letter of νονήσμια, was mistaken for A. ᾿Εξύψωσεν, 
he raised and exalted the style of Tragedy by νεοσμίλευτα γράμ- 
ματα; his new-made and mew-carved words; which is the very 
thing that Aristophanes ascribes to him':— 


᾿Αλλ᾽ ὦ πρῶτος τῶν Ἑλλήνων πυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνα. 


and the Writer of his Life®, Ζηλοῖ τὸ ἁδρὸν καὶ ὑπέρογκον ΟΝΟ- 
ΜΑΤΟΠΟΙΙΑΙῚΙΣ καὶ ἐπιθέτοις χρώμενος. But our Epigram- 
matist, though he gives Aischylus the honour of improving Tra- 
gedy, is as positive that (εὕρεμα) the invention of it belongs to 
Thespis; which will farther appear from another Epigram by the 

p. 233. same hand, made upon Thespis himself, and never yet published ; 
but it is extant in the same Manuscript Anthology : 


Διοσκορίδον εἰς Θέσπιν τραγφδόν. 
Θέσπις ὅδε, Τραγικὴν os ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 
Κωμήταις veapas καινοτομῶν χάριτας, 
Βάκχος ὅτε τρίτον κατάγοι yopov, ᾧ τράγος ἄθλον. 
Χ᾽ ͵ὠτικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος ἦθλος ἔτι. 
Οἱ δέ με πλάσσουσι νεοὶ, τὰ δὲ μύριος aiw 
Πολλὰ πρό σεν, φήσει, χἅτερα" τἄλλα δ᾽ ἐμά. 
The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintelligible, 
is thus perhaps to be corrected :— 


Βάκχος ὅτε τριττὸν κατάγοι χορὸν, ᾧ τράγος ἄθλον, 
x ὦ 'ττικὸς ἦν σύκων ἄῤῥιχος, ὕθλος ἔτι. 
“Οὐτὰ Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum ; cui Hircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista premium erat, ut adhuc fabula est.” 
By the three choruses of Bacchus, he means the Trina Dionysia, 
the three festivals of Bacchus :—the Διονύσια τὰ ev Λίμναις» the 


wv 
Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ ἄστυ, and the Διονύσια τὰ κατ᾽ arypous; at 


1. Arist. Ran. p. 169. 2. Anon. in vita Asch. 
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which times, that answer to March, April, and January, both 
Tragedies and Comedies were acted. Afterwards indeed they 
added these diversions to the Παναθήναια, which fell out in the 
month of August; but, because this Jast was an innovation after 
Thespis’ time, the poet here takes no notice of it. But to dismiss 
this, the substance of the Epigram imports ‘That Thespis was 
the First contriver of Tragedy; which was then a NEw entertain- 
ment.” After Dioscorides, we have Horace’s testimony in Thes- 
pis’ favour :— 

“Ignotum Tragics genus invenisse cam@nm@ 

Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis, 

Que canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora (a).” 
And I think, this poet’s opinion is not only well explained, but 
confirmed too by the old Scholiast, who tells us “‘Thespis was the 
FIRST INVENTOR of Tragedy'.” To all these we may add Plu- 
tarch, whose expression implies something farther: ‘“‘ That ‘Thespis 
gave the rise and beginning to the very rudiments of Tragedy*;” 
and Clemens of Alexandria, who makes Thespis ‘*The contriver 
of Tragedy, as Susarion was of Comedy*.” And, without doubt, 
Athenzeus was of the same judgment, when he said that ‘*both 
Comedy and Tragedy were found out at Icarius, a place in At- 
tica*;” for our Thespis was born there. And in another place, 
he says, ‘‘The ancient poets, Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinus, and 
Phrynichus, were called ‘Opynotixol, dancers, because they used 
dancing so much in their choruses*.” Now if we compare this 
with what Aristotle says, ‘“‘That Tragedy in its infancy was 
(ὀρχηστικωτέρα) more taken up with dances than afterwards®,” 
it will be plain that Athenzeus knew no ancienter Tragedian than 
Thespis; for, if he had, it had been to his purpose to name him. 


1. Schol. in edit. Cruquii. 

2. Plut. Solon. ᾿Αρχομένων τῶν περὶ θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν τραγῳδίαν κινεῖν. 
3. Clem. Strom. i. ἐπενόησε τραγωδίαν. 4. Athen. p. 40. 

ὅδ. Id. p. 22. 6. Arist. Poet. v. 


(a) These lines were afterward corrected by Bentley, thus :— 


‘“Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene 

Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis 

Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti fecibus ora.’ 

i.e. Vexisse plaustris [606] qui canerent agerentque potmata, peruncti faciebus ora. 


Poémata, inquit Luisinus, pro scena nominavit, causam, ut aiunt, pro causato.—Att. 
Poet. 275. 
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But there is a fault in that passage, which by the way I will cor- 
rect: for Kparivos (Cratinus) who is named there, was a Come- 
dian ; and does not suit with the rest. The true reading I take 
to be Kapxivos, Carcinus ; who was an ancient Tragic Poet, and is 
burlesqued once or twice by Aristophanes, for this very dancing 
humour that Athenseus speaks of '. He had three sons, that he 
brought up to dance in his choruses; who, upon that account, 
are called there, among many other nicknames ὀρχησταὶ, dancers. 
To go on now about Thespis. Suidas acquaints us that “ Phry- 
nichus was Scholar to Thespis, who First introduced Tragedy ;” 


. and Donatus passes his word, ‘That if we search into antiquity, 


we shall find that Thespis was the rizsr that invented it?.” But 
what need we any particular witnesses, when we have Plato tell- 
ing us at once ‘That it was the universal opinion in his time 
that Tragedy began with Thespis or Phrynichus*?” and though 
he himself was of a different sentiment, yet he proposes it as a 
paradox‘: and we may see what little credit his paradox had, 
when every one of those I have cited came after him, and yet for 
that matter begged his pardon. 

The pretences that are made against Thespis, besides some 
general talk (which shall be considered when I examine Mr B.’s 
advances upon this topic) are for one Epigenes, a Sicyonian. This 
is the only person mentioned by name that can contest the matter 
with Thespis. And who is there that appears in behalf of this 
Epigenes but one single witness? and he too does but tell us a 
hearsay, which himself seems not to believe. ‘Thespis,” says 
Suidas®, ‘‘is reckoned the xvith tragic poet after Epigenes, a 


μαι 
e 


Arist. p. 264, 464. Suid. in Kapx. 
“‘Retro prisca volventibus reperietur Thespis Tragedie primus inventor.” 
3. Plat. in Min. ‘Qs οἴονται, ἀπὸ Θέσπιδος. 


. “Ἡ δὲ τραγῳδία ἔστι παλαιὸν ἐνθάδε, οὐχ ws oiovras ἀπὸ Θέσπιδος dp- 
ξαμένη, οὐδ᾽ ἀπὸ Φρυνίκον" ἀλλ’ εἰ θέλεις ἐννοῆσαι, πάνν παλαιὸν αὐτὸ εὑρήσεις 
ν τῆσδε τῆς πόλεως εὕρημα' ὄστι de τῆς ποιήσεως δημοτερπέστατόν τε καὶ Ψυχ- 
αγωγικώτατον ἡ τραγῳδὶα. ΤΡΑΓΏΙΔΙΑ is here to be taken in its larger extent. 
There were no Stage Plays till the time of Thespis; and in this sense no Tragedies. 
But yet there were stories of a dramatic kind, formed into Dialogue; and Characters 
drawn, as of Minos, a cruel King. This manner of writing was not the invention 
of Thespis or Phrynichus, as people generally thought; confounding the Stage with 
re characteristic and dialogue manner of writing.”” J. Upton, Dissert. on Shakspeare, 

14, p. 119. 

But still we have no proof that the word Tragedy was known in Phalaris's time; but 

only some sort of Dialogue ; which in Plato’s opinion, was the original of Tragedy. 


5. Suid. in Θέσπ. 


ad 
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Sicyonian ; but some say Thespis was the second after him; and 
others, the very first of all.” And again, where he explains the 
Proverb, Οὐδὲν πρὸς τὸν Διόνυσον, ‘it was occasioned,” he says, 
‘by a Tragedy of Epigenes, a Sicyonian;” but he adds, ‘that 
others give a different and better account of it’.” Now, if this be 
all that is said for Epigenes’ plea; nay, if it be all that is said of 
him upon any account (for I think nobody mentions him besides 
Suidas) (a), I suppose this ill-supported pretence to Tragedy will 
soon be over-ruled, unless perhaps the very weakness of it may in- 
vite Mr B. to espouse the cause; for I observe that his judgment, 
like other men’s valour, has commonly the generosity to favour the 
weaker side. It is true, there are two very great men, Lilius 
Gyraldus* and Gerard Vossius*, besides others, who affirm that 
this same Epigenes is cited, and some of his Tragedies named by 
Atheneus. If this be so, it will quite alter the case ; and the trial 
must be called over again. But, with Mr. B.'s leave, I will once 
more take the boldness ‘‘ to contradict great names ;” for I affirm 
that the Epigenes in Athenzeus was a Comic Poet, and many 
generations younger than his pretended namesake, the Tragedian. 
Suidas himself is my voucher: ‘‘ Epigenes,” says he, “ἃ Comic 
Poet, some of his plays are ‘Hpaivn, and Μνημάτιον; and Βακχεῖα;, 
as Athenzeus says in his Deipnosophists‘.” Gyraldus indeed 
would draw this testimony over to his own side; and for Κωμικὸς, 
he corrects it Τραγικός. But Athenzus himself interposes, and 
forbids this alteration: ‘“‘ Epigenes,” says he, ‘the Comic Post, 
says thus in his Bacche ; Αλλ᾽ εἴ Tis ὥσπερ χῆν ἔτρεφε, με λα- 
Bev σιτευτόν". The verses are to be distinguished thus :— 

᾿Αλλ᾽ εἴ τις ὥσπερ χῆνα μ᾽ ἔτρεφεν λαβὼν 

Σ., τευτύν---------- 
The words themselves show they belong to Comedy, when they 
tell us of “‘fatted geese ;” and, indeed, the very subject of all his 
Fragments plainly evinces it. The next tells us of ‘ Figs at a 
supper® :”— 

Εἶτ᾽ ἔρχεται χελιδονίων μετ᾽ ὀλίγον 

Σκληρῶν adpos πιναάκισκος.--: 


1. In Οὐδὲν wp. Διόν. 2. Gyrald. de Poétis. 3. Voasius de Pottica. 
4. Suid. ’Emy. δ. Athen. p. 384. ᾿Επιγένης ὁ Κωμῳδοποιὸς ἐν Βάκχαις. 
6. P. 75. ᾿Βπιγένης ἐν Βραγχίᾳ. 


(a) He is also mentioned by Photius and Apollonius. Hermann. 


p- 236. 


Ρ. 237. 


Ρ. 233. 
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Correct It 
— Elz’ ἔρχεται 

Χελιδονείων per’ ὀλίγον σκληρῶν adpos 

Πινακισκο----- 
And another, out of the same play’, and three out οὗ Μνημάτιον, 
and two out of ᾿Ηρωΐνη, are all about Cups; the last of which will 
inform us a little about the Poet’s age?:— 

Τὴν Θηρίκλειον δεῦρο καὶ τὰ ‘Podiaxad 

Κομισον---- 
‘Fetch hither the Thericlean and the Rhodian cups”; for by his 
naming the THEKICLEAN cup (a), we may be sure he was no older 
than Aristophanes’ time: nay, that he was considerably younger, 
Julius Pollux will assure us*, where he calls him one of the 
writers of the New Comedy: Taw δὲ νέων τις Κωμικῶν ’ Emeyevns 
ev Ποντικῷ. Τρεῖς μόνους σκώληκας ἔτι, τούτους δέ μ᾽ ἔασον 
καταγαγεῖν. The measures of the verses are thus :— 





Τρεῖς μόνους 
Σκώληκας ἔτι' τούτους μ᾽ ἔασον καταγαγεῖν. 

Well, I hope, I have fully shown, without offending their ashes, 
that Gyraldus and Vossius were mistaken about Epigenes. I 
would only add, that we ought to correct in Suidas, ‘Hpwivy for 
‘H patvn, and Baxxeia for Baxyera, and I take the three words in 
Atheneeus, Βάκχαις, Bpayyia and Baxyia, to be so many depra- 
vations of one and the same title of a Play. 

The reader will please to take notice of Phalaris’ expression, 
‘That Aristolochus wrote Tragedies against him‘ ;” and to re- 
member too, what I have shown before, that both Comedies and Tra- 
gedies for some time were unpremeditated and extemporal, neither 
published nor written. Allowing then that this Epigenes, or any 
other Sicyonian started Tragedy before Thespis, still it will not 
bring Phalaris off, unless his advocate can show that Tragedy was 
written before Thespis’ time. But there is no ground nor colour 
for such an assertion; none of the ancients countenance it; no 
tragedy is ever cited older than He. Donatus says expressly he 


1]. P. 498. “Emmy. ἐν Baxyia. 
2. Athen. p. 502. 3. Poll. vii. 10. 
4. Ep. 63, ΓΡΑΦΕΙ͂Ν τραγῳδίας. 


(4) See Bentley’s Dissertat. pp. 109, &c 
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was the first that wrote: and it is incredible that the belief of his 
first inventing Tragedy should so universally obtain as we have 
shewn it did, if any Tragedies of an older author had been extant 
in the world. Nay, I will go a step farther, and freely own 
my opinion, “ That even Thespis himself published nothing in 
writing : and if this be made out, the present argument against 
the Epistles will still be the stronger, though even without it, it is 
unanswerable, if Thespis be younger than the true Phalaris, which 
I will prove by and by. But I expect now to hear a clamour 
against ‘‘ Paradoxes,” and opposing great authors upon slight or 
no grounds; for the Arundel Marble mentions the “ἀλκηστις of 
Thespis, and Julius Pollux his Πενθεὺς, and Suidas four or five 
more; and Plutarch, with Clemens Alexand. produce some of his 
verses. No question but these are strong prejudices against my 
new assertion, or rather suspicion; but the sagacious reader will 
better judge of it when he has seen the reasons I go upon. 

This I lay down as the foundation of what I shall say on this 
subject, That the famous Heraclides, of Pontus, set out his own 
Tragedies in Thespis’s name. ‘‘Aristoxenus, the musician, says” 
(they are the words of Diogenes Laertius') ‘‘that Heraclides 
made Tragedies, and put the name of Thespis to them.” This 
Heraclides was a scholar of Aristotle's, and so was Aristoxenus 
too, and even a greater man than the other ; so that, I conceive, 
one may build upon this piece of history as a thing undeniable. 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we have 
no mention at all of any of Thespis’s remains. Aristotle, in his 
Poetry speaks of the origin, and progress, and perfection of Tra- 
gedy; he reads a lecture of criticism upon the fables of the first 
writers; yet he has not one syllable about any piece of Thespis. 
This will seem no small indication that nothing of his was pre- 
served; but there is a passage in Plato that more manifestly 
implies it. ‘‘ Tragedy,” says he, ‘is an ancient thing, and did 
not commence, as people think, from Thespis, nor from Phryni- 
chus*.” Now from hence I infer, if several persons in Plato’s time 
believed Tragedy was invented by Phrynichus, they must never 
have seen or heard of any Tragedies of Thespis; for, if they had, 
there could have been no controversy which of the two was the 


1. Laért. Herac. Φησὶ δ᾽ ᾿Αριστόξενος ὁ Μουσικὸς καὶ Τραγφδίας αὑτὸν ποιεῖν, 
καὶ Θέσπιδος αὑτὰς ἐπιγράφειν. 


2. Plato in Minoé. 
P 


p- 239. 


p- 240. 
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inventor, for the one was a whole generation younger than the 
other. But Thespis’s Tragedies being lost, and Phrynichus’s 
being the ancientest that were preserved, it was an inducement 
to several to believe him the first author. 

It is true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we have 
a few fragments of Thespis quoted, and the names of some of his 
plays; but I will now shew, that those passages are, every one 
of them, cited from Heraclides’s counterfeit Tragedies, and not 
the works of the true Thespis. 

As for the author of the Arundel Marble, who was but a little 
younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might possibly 
know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed to mention 
Thespis’s Αλκηστις: for Mr Selden, from the broken pieces of the 
inscription, concluded that to be the true reading; and his con- 
jecture has been embraced by all that have come after him. I my- 
self, too, was formerly of the same opinion; but, being now more 
concerned to examine narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we 
were all mistaken. The words of the Marble are these, as Mr 
Selden copied them:—Aq@ ov Oeoms o Ποιητης.-..... UKE... 05 
εδιδαξεν aX...0TW...-. TeOne.-paryos... But the Reverend 
Dr Mill assures me, that at present there is nothing of AA... 
=TIN to be seen; and if any thing can be made of the first letter, 
it seems to be O rather than A. I suppose it is plain enough al- 
ready from the Epoch about Susarion', that Mr Selden was not 
over-accurate in copying the inscription; and this very place be- 
fore us is another proof of it, for instead of ΑΝ]... ΟΣ, as he 
published it, Iam informed by the same very good hand, that it 
is yet legibly and plainly IIPOTO Ox: but, besides the uncer- 
tainty of this AX...o7w, which is now wholly defaced in the 
Marble, the very inscription itself evinces, that it ought not to be 
read AAKHSTIN: for the author of it never sets down the name 
of any play; not when he gives the date of Atschylus’s first vic- 
tory*,—not when he speaks of Sophocles*,—not where he men- 
tions Euripides‘,—nor on any other occasion; and it is utterly 
improbable that he would do it in one single place, and omit it in 


80 many others that equally deserved it. Add to all this the ex- 


press testimony of Suidas, ‘‘ That Phrynichus was the first that 
made women the subject of Tragedy*;” his master Thespis having 


1. See above, p. 173. 2. 1. 65. 3. 1. 72. 4. Ibid. 76. 


δ. Suid. in Φρύν. Πρῶτος γυναικεῖον πρόσονπον εἰσήγαγεν. 
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introduced nobody but men. There could be no play, therefore, 
of Thespis’s with the title of Alcestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus. 
‘“‘Thespis, the Tragic Poet,” says that very excellent author, 
‘* writes thus’ :— 

Ἵδε σοι σπένδω KNAZZBI τὸ λευκὸν, 

"Aso θηλαμύνων θλίψας κνακώῶν. 

“δε σοι NOYITITHN τυρὸν μίξας 

᾿Ερυθρῷ μέλιτι, κατὰ τῶν σῶν, [apy 

Δικέρως, τίθεμαι βωμῶν ἁγίων. 

Ἴδε σοι ἰδρομίου αἴθοπα ΦΛῈΓ MON AciBo— 

This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself ex- 
plains it, and as I have farther proved out of Porphyry’, relates 
to those four artificial words, Κναξζβὲ, XOurrns, Φλεγμὼ, Δρόψ, 
which comprehend exactly the whole xxrv letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Now I say, if these xxiv letters were not all invented 
in Thespis’s time, this cannot be a genuine fragment of his. The 
consequence, I think, is so very plain, that even Mr B., with his 
new System of Logic, cannot give us a better. We must know, 
then, that it was a long time after the use of Greek writing; nay, 
of writing books too, before the Greek alphabet was perfected as 
it now is, and has been for 2000 years. It is true there were 
then the very same sounds in pronunciation (for the language was 
not altered), but they did not express them the same way in 
writing. E served in those days for both E and H, as one En- 
glish E serves now for two distinct sounds in THEM and THESE; 
so O stood for both O and Q; and the sound of Z was expressed 
by ΔΣ, of = by ΚΣ, of ¥ by ΠΣ: and the three aspirates were 
written thus, TH, ΠΗ, KH, which were afterwards 6, ©, X. At 
that time we must imagine the first verse of Homer to be written 
thus (a) :— 

MENIN AEIAE THEA MIEAEIAAEO AKHIAEO®. 


And the same manner of writing was in Thespis's time, because 
the alphabet was not completed till after his death; for it is uni- 
versally agreed that either Simonides, or Epicharmus, or both, 


1. Clem. Strom. v. Θέσπις ὁ τραγικὸς ὧδέ wat γράφων. 
2. See my Dissert. upon Malal. pp. 47, 48, 49. 


(2) For more detailed information on the subject of the improvement of the Greek 
alphabet, see Payne Knight's Prolegomena ad Homerum, Sect. xxx. and Porson's 
Review of it, No. 1v. Museum Criticum. 
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invented some of the letters. Pliny says, “That Z H ¥ Q are 
reported to be Simonides’s; and that Aristotle says there were 
xviir old letters; and believes that © and X were added by 
Epicharmus rather than Palamedes'.” Marius Victorinus says, 
‘‘ Simonides invented © ᾧ X*.” ‘< Simonides added four,” says 
Hyginus; ‘‘ and Epicharmus two*; but Jo. Tzetzes says, “" Epi- 
charmus added three, and Simonides two‘.” But these little dif- 
ferences are of no consequence in our present argument; for the 
whole xx1v are mentioned in this pretended fragment of Thespis. 
It is sufficient then for our purpose if any of them were invented 
either by Epicharmus or Simonides ; for Epicharmus could not 
be above xxvir years old, and very probably was much younger 
at Olymp. Lx1, which is the latest period of Thespis; and Si- 
monides, at the ‘same time, was but xvi, as we have it upon his 
own word’. Now, to waive the authority of the rest, even Ari- 
stotle alone, who could know the truth of what he said from so 
many inscriptions written before Epicharmus’s time, and still ex- 
tant in his own, is a witness infallible. ‘This passage, therefore, 
ascribed to Thespis is certainly a cheat, and in all probability it is 
taken from one of the spurious plays that Heraclides fathered 
upon him. 

In the next place, I will show that all the other passages quoted 
from Thespis, are belonging to the same imposture. Zenobius 
informs us, “ That at first the choruses used to sing a Dithy- 
ramb to the honour of Bacchus; but in time the poets left that 
off, and made the Giants and Centaurs the subject of their plays ; 
upon which the spectators mocked them, and said that was no- 
thing to Bacchus. The poets, therefore, sometimes introduced 
the satyrs, that they might not seem quite to forget the God of 
the festival®.” To the same purpose we are told by Suidas, 
‘< That at first the subject of all the plays was Bacchus himself, 
with his company of satyrs ; upon which account those plays were 
called Σατυρικά : but afterwards, as tragedies came in fashion, 
the poets went off to fables’ and histories, which gave occa- 


Ι. Plin. vii. 56. ‘“Simonidem Melicam ZHWO. Aristoteles xviii. priscas fuisse, 
et duas ab Epicharmo additas OX, quam ἃ Palamede mavult.” 


2. Mar. Victorinus, p. 2459. 3. Hygin. Fab. 277. 
4. Tzetz. Chil. xii. 398. 5. See Bentley's Dissertat. p. 30. 


6. Zenob. ver. 40. Αἴαντας καὶ Κενταύρους λέγειν ἐπεχείρουν. Perhaps the true 
reading is Γίγαντας. 


7. Suid. in Οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόν. 
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sion to that saying, This is nothing to Bacchus.” And he adds, 
‘‘That Chameleon says the same thing in his Book about Thes- 
pis'.”. This Chamzleon was a very learned man, and a scholar 
of Aristotle’s. And we may gather from the very name of this 
treatise of his, that Thespis was some way concerned in this altera- 
tion of Tragedy ; either he was the last man that used all Satyrical 
Plays, or the first man that left them off. But whether of the 
two it was we could not determine, unless Plutarch had helped us 
out in it: —‘*‘ When Phrynichus and Hschylus,” says he, ‘turned 
the subject of Tragedy to Fables and doleful stories, the people 
said, What is this to Bacchus*?”—for it is evident, from this pas- 
sage of Plutarch, compared with the others before, that the true 
Thespis’s Plays were all Satyrical (that is the plot of them was 
the story of Bacchus, the Chorus consisted of Satyrs, and the 
argument was merry), and that Phrynichus and Hschylus were 


the first introducers of the new and doleful Tragedy. Even after p. 


the time of Thespis, the serious Tragedy came on so slowly, that 
of fifty plays of Pratinas, who was in the next generation after 
Thespis, two-and-thirty are said to have been satyrical’. 
But let us apply now this observation to the Fragments as- 

cribed to Thespis, one of which is thus quoted by Plutarch‘:— 

Ὅρᾷς ὅτι Ζεὺς τῷδε πρωτενύει θεῶν, 

Ov ψεῦδος, οὐδὲ κόμπον, οὐ μωρὸν γέλων 

᾿Ασκών τὸ 8 ἡδὺ μοῦνος οὐκ ἐπίσταται. 
“Ὑγμδῖ differs this,” says Plutarch, ‘from that saying of Plato, 
That the Deity was situated remote from all pleasure and pain‘?” 
Why truly, it differs not at all, and I think there needs no other 
proof that it could not belong to a satyrical, ludicrous play, such as 
all Thespis’s were; for surely this is not the language of Bacchus 
and his satyrs: nay, I might say it is too high and philosophical 
a strain even for Thespis himself. But suppose the author could 
have reached so elevated a thought, yet he would never have put 
it into the mouth of that drunken voluptuous god, or his wanton 


Ἰ. Χαμαιλέων ἐν τῷ wepi Odemidor. 

2. Plut. Symp. l.i.c. 1. Φρυνίχου καὶ ὕλον τὴ lay εἰς me ai 
née ς mp χουν καὶ ὅλον τὴν τραγῳδίαν εἰς μύθονυε καὶ 

3. Said. in per. 

4. Plut. de Aud. Poet. Τὰ δὲ τοῦ Θέσπιδος ravi. 

5. Πόῤῥω ἡδονῆς καὶ λύπης ἵἴδρνται τὸ θεῖον. 
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attendants. Even Atschylus, the grave reformer of the Stage, 
would rarely or never bring in his heroes talking sentences and phi- 
losophy', believing that to be against the genius and constitution 
of Tragedy; much less, then, would Thespis have done so, whose 
tragedies were nothing but droll. It is incredible, therefore, that 
this fragment should be genuine, and we may know at whose 
door to lay it, from the hint afforded us by Plutarch, though he 
was not aware of it; for the thought, as he has shown us, was 
Plato’s; and to whom, then, should the fragment belong but to 
- Heraclides, the counterfeit Thespis, who was at first a scholar of 
Plato’s*, and might borrow the notion from his old master ? 

Another verse is quoted by Julius Pollux*, out of Thespis’s 
Pentheus :-— 

Ἕργῳ νόμιζε veupidus ἔχειν ἐπενδύτην. 

where, for νευρίδας ἔχειν, we may correct it νεβρίδ᾽ ἔχειν. Now 
the very titles of this play, Πενθεὺς, and of the others mentioned 
by Suidas, ἾΑθλα Πελίου ἡ Φοόρβας, and Ἱερεῖς and "HiOeo, do 
sufficiently show that they cannot be satirical plays, and con- 
sequently not Thespis’s, who made none but of that sort. The 
learned Casaubon, after he has taught us from the ancients that 
Thespis was the inventor of satyrical plays,—‘‘ Yet among the 
plays,” says he, ‘that are ascribed to Thespis, there is not one 
that appears to have been satyrical. Πενθεὺς, indeed, seems to 
promise the fairest to be so; but we have observed that the old 
Poets never brought the satyrs into the story of Pentheus‘.” 
I have willingly used the words of Casaubon, though I do not 
owe the observation to him, because his judgment must needs 
appear free and unbiassed, since he had no view nor suspicion of 
the consequence I now make from it; for the result of the whole 
is this, That there was nothing published by Thespis himself, 
and that Heraclides’s forgeries imposed upon Clemens, and Plu- 
tarch, and Pollux, and others; which, by the way, would be some 
excuse for Mr B., if his obstinate persisting in his first mistake 
did not too widely distinguish his case from theirs. 

The next thing that I am to debate with Mr B. is the age of 
the true Thespis. And the witness that upon all accounts de- 


1. Τὸ γνωμολογικὸν ἀλλότριον τῆς Tpayweias ἡγούμενος. Vita ech. 
2. Laért. Heracl. 3. Poll. vii. 13. Θέσπις ἐν τῷ Πενθεῖ. 
4. Casaub. de Sat. p. 157, and 30. 
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serves to be first heard, is the author of the Arundel Marble; for 
he is the ancientest writer now extant that speaks of his age; he 
is the most accurate in his whole performance, and particularly he 
was curious and inquisitive into the history of Poetry and the 
Stage, as appears from the numerous eras there belonging to the 
several poets; and, which is as considerable an advantage as any, 
we have the original stone still among us, so that his numbers 
(where they are still legible) are certainly genuine, and not hable, 
as written books are, to be altered and interpolated by the neg- 
ligence or fraud of transcribers. The remaining letters of Thes- 
pis’s epoch are these :—A@ ov Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς ... . πρῶτος ὃς 
καὶ ἐδίδαξεν... τέθη ὁ... ράγος᾽ which imply almost as mani- 
festly as if the whole was entire, “That Thespis First invented 
Tragedy ; and the Goat was made the prize for 11." The very 
year indeed when this was done cannot now be known from the 
Marble, for the numbers are worn out by time and weather; but 
we can approach as near to it as the present argument requires ; 
for we are sure it must be some year in the interval between the 
preceding and following epochs, because the whole Inscription 
proceeds in due order and succession of time. Now the preceding 
epoch is, ‘‘ Cyrus’s victory over Croesus, and the taking of Sar- 
des',” which, as all the best Chronologers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Pe- 
tavius, &c. agree, was Olymp. L1x. 1; or, at lowest, at Olymp. 
Lvii1. 2. The following is ‘‘The beginning of Darius's reign, 
Ol. rxv. 1". But if Tragedy was invented by Thespis between 
the Olympiads trx. 1, and txv. 1. how could Phalaris have in- 
telligence of it, who was put to death before, at Olymp. Lvu1. 3? 
This account in the Marble establishes, and is mutually esta- 
blished by the testimony of Suidas, who informs us ‘ That 
Thespis made (the first) Play at Ol. tx1°; which period falls in 
between two epochs that go before and after Thespis. And Mr 
Selden, who first published the Inscription and viewed and mea- 
sured the stone, supplies the numbers there from this passage of 
Suidas :—and “the space,” he says, ‘‘ where the letters are de- 
faced agrees with that supplement*.” Mr Selden has been 
followed by every body since; and Suidas’s date is confirmed by 
another date about Phrynichus, Thespis’s scholar: ‘For Phry- 


1. 1. 57. 2. 1. 59. 
3. Suid. in Θέσπις. ᾿Εδίδαξεν ἐπὶ τῆν d. καὶ ξ΄. ὀλυμπιάδος. 
4. “Spatio lacune annuente.” 
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nichus taught at Olymp. txvi1', which is xxiv years after Thes- 
pis; and is a competent distance of age between the scholar and 
the master. But if Mr B. will still protest against this supple- 
ment of the Marble, let him do here as he did before in the epoch 
to Susarion, “take fairly the middle of the account,” between 
the two epochs before and after it. And what will he get by it? 
The former epoch is Olymp. tx. 1; the latter, txv. 1; the 
middle of these two is Olymp. 1.Χ11. 1, which is tv years later 
than Suidas himself places him. 

But let us see Mr B.’s noble attempt to invalidate this testi- 
mony of the Arundel Marble; for, like a young Phaeton, he 
mounts the chariot, and boldly offers to drive through the loftiest 
region of criticism; but he is tumbled down headlong in a most 
miserable manner. The thing he enterprizes is this,—he charges 
the graver of the Marble with an omission of a whole line, or 
perhaps of several ; for this he does not determine. The original 
papers which the graver was to copy, he supposes to have been 
thus :— 


"AD οὗ Θέσπις ὁ TOENTHS..0.cecsersecssarerersvssoesoesccsosece 
"AP οὗ Φρύνιχος ὁ ποιητὴς. ..... αχιί....... os ἐδίδαξεν “AX... 
στιν... . “666. τέθη ὁ. ραάγος........Ὁ The space between Θέσπις ὁ 


ποιητὴς and "Ad ov Φρύνιχος, which is now omitted by the neg- 
ligence of the graver, contained, as he imagines, the epoch be- 
longing to Thespis; that is, the name and the date of his Play, 
and of the Athenian Archon. But, when the graver had cut 
the first line, as far as Ποιητῆς, he unluckily throws his eye 
on the lower line; and finding the word Ποιητὴς there in the 
same situation, he thinks himself right, and goes on with the 
rest that followed it; and so tacks the epoch to Thespis, which 
really and in the original belonged to Phrynichus. This wonder- 
ful achievement our Examiner seems mightily pleased with; he 
inculcates it once and twice, and applauds his own sagacity in it: 
but perhaps he will be a warning hereafter to all young and 
unfledged writers,—to learn to go, before they pretend to fly. 

The pretences for this charge upon the Marble-graver are so 
very weak and precarious, so improper and useless to Mr B.'s 
own design, that I confess I should be wholly astonished at his 
management, if I was not now a little acquainted with this “‘ odd 


1. Suid. in Φρύνιχος. 
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work of his,” as himself calls it. His first pretence is, “" That 
"Ἄλκηστις. which the graver has made to be Thespis’s Play 
was the name of a Play of Phrynichus; but is nowhere reck- 
oned among Thespis’s but here.” But I have already shown 
that "Ἄλκηστις was only a supplement of Mr Selden’s, and 
a very false conjecture, from the dim letters AA... 2TIN, which 
now are quite vanished; and that really neither Ἄλκηστις, nor 
any other title of a Play, are mentioned in the Marble. But 
suppose it was Ἄλκηστις there;—pray where is the consequence 
that Mr B. would infer from it? Did Thespis make no Tra- 
gedies but what are mentioned by Suidas? Does not Suidas 
himself expressly say “ That those were the names of ‘some 
of his Plays';”—-not αὐ, that he ever made? And what an 
admirable argument is it :—‘‘ Alcestis was a Play of Phrynichus, 
therefore none of Thespis had the same title !"—as if the same 
story and the same persons were not introduced over and over 
again by different hands! Among the few Tragedies that are 
yet extant, we have an ‘Hdexrpa of Sophocles, and another 
᾿Ηλέκτρα too of Euripides. Nay, besides this very Ἄλκηστις 
of Phrynichus, and another called Φοίνισσαι, there was an “A)- 
κηστις and Φοίνισσαι of Euripides too; both which are still 
in being: why then might not Phrynichus write one Tragedy 
after Thespis, as well as Euripides write two after him ? 

The next pretence for accusing the Marble-graver of an 
omission of some lines is, ‘“ Because it is a case that is known 
often to have happened in the copying of manuscripts.” Here 
is another consequence, the very twin to that which went be- 
fore—‘‘ Because omissions often happen in copying MSS., there- 
fore this is an omission in the epoch of Thespis.” If this 
argument had any force in it, it would equally hold against 
all the other epochs of this marble, and against all marbles 
and MSS. whatsoever; for what will be able to stand the shock 
if this can be thrown down, by saying, ‘“ That omissions often 
happen?” Mr B., if he would make good his indictment against 
the graver, ought to prove from the place itself, from the want 
of connection, or some other defect there, that there is just 
reason to suspect some lines have been left out ;—but to accuse 
him upon this general pretence, because ‘‘other copiers have 
been negligent,” has exactly as much sense and equity in it as if 


l. Suid. in Θέσπ. τῶν δραμάτων αὑτοῦ, Αθλα Πελίου, &c.—not τὰ ὁράματα. 
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Mr B. should be charged with meddling with what he under- 
stands not and exposing his ignorance, because it is a case that 
is known ‘often to have happened in the crude books of young 
writers.” And besides this, there is another infirmity that this 
argument labours under; for though a copier may sometimes 
miss a line or two by taking off his eye, yet, if he have but 
the common diligence at least to compare his copy with the 
original, he discovers his own omissions, and presently recti- 
fies them; and by this means it comes to pass that such defi- 
ciences in the texts of MSS. are generally supplied and perfected 
by the same hand, in the margin. Though we should suppose, 
therefore, that the stone-cutter might carelessly miss something, 
yet, can we suppose too that the author of the Inscription would 
never read what was engraved there? Would a person of learn- 
ing and quality, as he appears to have been, who had taken 
such accurate pains to deduce a whole series of Chronology 
from before Deucalion’s Deluge to his own time, and for the 
benefit of posterity to engrave it upon marble, and set it up 
In a conspicuous place as a public monument, be at least so 
stupidly negligent as not to examine the stone-cutter’s work,— 
where the missing of a single letter in the numbers of any era 
would make the computation false, and spoil the author’s whole 
design? What mad work would it make then, if, as Mr B. 
affirms, whole lines were omitted by the stone-cutter, and passed 
uncorrected? Is it pussible that the worthy author of the mo- 
nument (I might say perhaps the authors; for it seems to have 
been done at a public charge) should act so inconsistently ? 
Mr B. if he pleases, may think so, or affirm it without think- 
ing; but when he catches me affirming it, I will give him leave 
to tell me again in his well-bred way,—‘ That my head has 
no brains in it.” 


For the epoch itself assures me that there was no omission 
here by the stone-cutter. The words are Aq’ ov Θέσπις ὁ ποιη- 
TNS sree πρῶτος ὃς καὶ ἐδίδαξεν... τέθη ὁ. paryos. Now if all 
the words after ποιητῆς belong to Phrynichus, as Mr B. says, 
and not to Thespis, as the stone-cutter says,—pray, what is 
the meaning of TIPQTOX, rirst? Thespis, I know, First 
invented Tragedy; and that was worthy of being recorded here, 
as the invention of Comedy was before. But what did Phry- 
nichus FirsT find out that deserved to be named here? Why, 
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he ‘‘¥rxst brought in women into the subject of his plays’; 
which is a business of less moment than that of A€schylus, who 
first added a second actor; or of Sophocles, who added a third: 
yet neither of these two improvements are registered in the mar- 
ble: and why then should that of Phrynichus be mentioned when 
theirs are omitted? But I will not charge it as a fault upon 
Mr B. that he neglected to gather this hint from the word 
ΠΡΩΤΟΣ:; for the common editions of the marble have it 
not. But, I am afraid, he will not easily excuse himself for 
not observing the next words,..7é@y 0...paryos; which have 
been always hitherto thought to signify ‘‘That the Goat was 
made the prize of Tragedy.” Now certainly the proper place 
of mentioning this prize was at the epoch of Thespis, the in- 
ventor of Tragedy; for so the prizes of Comedy, “the cask 
of wine, and the basket of figs,” are mentioned in the epoch 
of Susarion, the inventor of Comedy. And what blindness was 
it in Mr B. not to observe this, when he so boldly tells the 
stone-cutter, and the man that set him to work, that they had 
dropt a whole line; and that these words belong to Phrynichus? 
Pray what could TPATO the Goat have to do in the epoch 
of Phrynichus? Does Mr B. believe that sorry prize was con- 
tinued after Tragedy came into reputation? Would Phryni- 
chus, or any body for him, have been at the charge of a stage, 
and all the ornaments of a chorus and actors, for the hopes 
of winning a Goat, that would hardly pay for one vizard? In 
the following epochs. of A€schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. 
there is no mention of the Goat: and, if this epoch had be- 
longed to Phrynichus, no Goat had been here neither, 

But Mr B. rather suspects ‘That the graver did make 
an omission, because the next wra in the marble falls as low 
as Olymp. txvi1; before which time it is not to be doubted 
but the Alcestis of Phrynichus (that Phrynichus who was Thes- 
pis’s scholar) was added.” Now, with his leave, I shall make 
bold to ask him one question, in words of his own, ‘ Whether 
it was proper and prudent in him to accuse the stone-cutter 
of negligence,” by an argument that discovers a shameful neg- 
ligence in himself? for ‘the next wera is not so low as ΟἹ]. 
uxvit.” As Mr Selden has published it, it is but Ol. Lxv. 4. 
But without doubt Mr Selden mistook the letters of the in- 
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scription (as the learned Dr Prideaux has observed before me,) 
and for [II read III; i.e. 3, instead of 6: so that the true era 
that comes after Thespis is Olymp. txv. 1; but the era that 
Mr B. speaks of, Olymp. txvi1, is the next but one after Thes- 
pis. Is not Mr B. now an accurate writer, and a fit person 
to correct a stone-cutter? or shall we blame his assistant ‘that 
consulted books for him?” But the assistant may be rather 
supposed to have written this passage right, and the mistake 
be Mr B.’s; ‘for that is a case known often to have happened 
in the copying of manuscripts.” 


But the gentleman makes amends, with telling us a piece of 
most certain news; ‘‘for it is not to be doubted,” he says, ‘ but 
the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. Lxvi1.” Now 
I would crave leave to inquire of him how he came to hear of this 
news? But perhaps he will tell me, ““1 may as well ask how he 
came to hear his name was Phrynichus? Fame, that told him the 
one, must tell him the other too.” But, if he do not trust too 
much to fame (which I advise him not to do, for she often changes 
sides,) I would then tell him a piece of news, quite contrary to his, 
“‘That it is not to be doubted but Alcestis was not acted before 
Olymp. txvi1, because that Olympiad was the very first time that 
Phrynichus wrote for the stage; and he was alive and made plays 
till xxxv years after. I will tell him too some other particulars 
about this Phrynichus; but, before I do that, he will give me leave 
to expostulate a little about his conduct in this quarrel with the 
stone-cutter ; the whole ground of which, as the case plainly ap- 
pears, was this:— Mr B. would have Thespis placed earlier in the 
marble than Ol. 1x1, because Phalaris was dead before that Olym- 
piad; and consequently could not hear of Tragedy, unless Thespis 
was earlier. Upon this, he indicts the stone-cutter for an idle fellow; 
who, after he had graved A@’ ov Θέσπις ὁ ποιητὴς, skipped a whole 
line, and tacked the words which concerned Phrynichus to the 
name of Thespis. Now, allowing that the poor stone-cutter should 
confess this and plead guilty, pray what advantage would Mr B. 
and his Sicilian prince get by it? for let it be as he would have 
it, ἈΦ ov ὁ Ooms ὁ woinrys....and that the line that should have 
come after was really omitted,—yet, however, since THEsPIs 18 
named there, there is something said about him in the very original 
which the graver should have copied; and though the era of it 
be lost by the graver’s negligence, yet we are sure, from the me- 
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thod of the whole inscription, that this lost sera must needs be later 
than that which comes before it. But the sera that comes before 
it, ‘Cyrus's victory over Croesus,” is Olymp. L1x. 1, or at soonest, 
LviIr. 3; and the death of Phalaris, as Mr B. himself allows 
through all his examination, was at Ol. rv11. 3. What is it then 
that he aims at, in his charge against the stone-cutter?—could he 
carry his point against him ever so clearly, yet his Phalaris is still 
in the very same condition, for he died, we see, VIII years, or v at 
least, before Thespis is spoken of in the original Inscription. And 
is not this a substantial piece of dulness (it is one of his own civil 
words!) to make all this bustle about omissions in the Marble, 
when, if all he asks be allowed him, he is but just as he was before? 
I am afraid his readers will be tempted to think that, whether the 
stone-cutter was so or no, his accuser has here shown himself a 
very ordinary workman. 

_Having thus vindicated the Graver of the Inscription from the 
insults of our Examiner, I shall now put in a word in behalf of 
the author of it. That excellent writer here tells us, that the 
Jirst performance of Thespis was after Olymp. L1x, 1; for this is 
the plain import of his words, and those learned men * who have 
taken pains to illustrate this Chronicle,” have all understood them 
so. But Mr B. will not take up with this authority; for he 
affirms—‘‘Some of Thespis’s plays were acted about Olymp. 1111 ; 
and if this here, about Olymp. Lx, was his, it was rather one of 
his last than the first; but his real opinion is, that it was neither 
the first nor last, but Phrynichus’s play erroneously applied to 
Thespis.” Now, in answer to this, I dare undertake from the 
same topic that Mr B. uses, i. 6. “ἃ comparison of Thespis’s age 
with Phrynichus’s” to prove the very contrary ;——that this Play, 
about Olymp. Lx, could not be Phrynichus’s ; and that in all pro- 
bability it was the first of Thespis. 

Suidas, to whom the whole learned world confess themselves 
much obliged for his accounts of the age and works of so many 
authors, tells us “‘Phrynichus was Thespis’s scholar';” and Mr 
B. himself expressly affirms the same’. Plato names them both 
together as pretenders to the invention of Tragedy; where he 
says “That Tragedy did not begin, as men believe, from ‘Thespis, 
nor from Phrynichus*.” And if any one will infer from this 
passage of Plato that the two poets were nearer of an age than 

1. Suid. in Φρύν. Μαθητὴς θέσπιδος. 2 Ρ. 168. 3. Plato in Minoé. 
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master and scholar usually are, he will make my argument against 
Phalaris so much the stronger ; for by this means Thespis will be 
nearer to Phrynichus’s age and remoter from Phalaris’s. But I 
am willing to suppose with Mr B. that Phrynichus was scholar 
to Thespis; so that, if we can but fix the scholar’s age, we may 
gather from thence the age of the master. Now Phrynichus made 
a tragedy at Athens, which he intituled (Μιλήτον ἅλωσις) “The 
Taking of Miletus.” ‘Callisthenes says (they are the words of 
Strabo) that Phrynichus the tragic poet, was fined by the Athe- 
nians a thousand drachms, for making a tragedy, called The 
Taking of Miletus by Darius’.”. And Herodotus, an older au- 
thor than he: —‘ When Phrynichus,” says he, ‘exhibited his 
play, The Taking of Miletus, the whole theatre fell into tears, 
and fined the poet a thousand drachms; and made an order that 
nobody ever after should make a play of that subject’.”. The 
same thing is reported by Plutarch*®, Mlian‘, Libanius*’, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus®, the Scholiast on Aristophanes’, and Joh. 
Tzetzes*. But the Taking of Miletus, the whole story of which 
is related by Herodotus, was either at Olymp. Lxx or LxxI, as all 
chronologers are agreed; and the tragedy of Phrynichus being 
made upon that subject, we are sure that he must be alive after 
Ol. txx. But there is another tragedy of his, called Φοίνισσαι, 
which will show him to have been still alive above xx years after 
that Olympiad. It is cited by the Scholiast on Aristophanes’, 
and Athensus” gives us an Iambic out of it .— 
Ψαλμοῖσιν ἀντίσπαστ᾽ ἀείδοντες μέλη. 
But the writer of the argument of A¢schylus’s Perse has the most 
particular account of it:—‘‘Glaucus,” says he, ‘in his Book about 
the Subjects of Hschylus’s Plays,” says'' ‘his Perse were bor- 
rowed from the Pheenissz of Phrynichus; the first verse of which 
Pheenissee is this :— 
“Tad’ ἐστὶ Περσῶν τῶν πάλαι βεβηκότων' 


and a eunuch is introduced, bringing the news of Xerxes’s defeat, 


1. Strabo xiv. p. 635. Μιλήτου ἅλωσιν ὑπὸ Aapelov. 

2. Herod. vi. c. 21. 3. Plut. Prec. Reip. gerende. 4. /EI. xii. 17. 

5. Liban. tom. i. p. 506. 6. Amm. xxvii. 1. 7. Schol. Arist. p. 364. 
8. Tzetz. Chil. viii. 156. 9. Schol. Arist. p. 518. 
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and setting chairs for the ministers of state to sit down on'.” 
Now it is evident from this fragment, that Phrynichus was yet 
alive after Xerxes’s expedition, i.e. Olymp. Lxx. 1. Nay, three 
years after this Olympiad, he made a tragedy at Athens, and 
carried the victory, Themistocles being at the charge of all the 
furniture of the scene and chorus’; who, in memory of it, set up 
this inscription: BEMIZTOKAH2 ®PEAPIOZ ΧΟΡΗΓΕΙ͂: 
ΦΡΥΝΙΧΟΣ EAIAAZKEN: AAEIMANTOZ HPXEN, i.e. 
‘<Themistocles, of the parish of Phreari, was at the charge; Phry- 
nichus made the Tragedy ; and Adimantus was Archon.” And I 
am apt to believe that Phoenisszee was this very play which he 
made for Themistocles; for what could be a more proper subject 
and compliment to Themistocles than Xerxes’s defeat, which he 
had so great a hand in? Now we are sure, from the name of the 
Archon, that this was done at Olymp. Lxxv. 4; and how long the 
Poet survived this victory, there is nobody now to tell us. 

To compare this now with Mr B.’s doctrine about the age of 
Thespis and Phrynichus: “It is not to be doubted,” says he, 
‘‘but the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. Lxv11.” 
There spoke an oracle,—‘‘it is not to be doubted ;” because we 
find him still making tragedies xxxvi years after. Mr B. de- 
clares his opinion twice, ‘‘That a play acted about Olymp. Lx. 
was not made by Thespis, but by Phrynichus.”. Who will not 


rise up now to this gentleman’s opinion? That play must needs Pp. 


be Phrynichus’s, because he was working for the stage still, nay, 
and carried the prize there, Lx111 years after that Olympiad. This, 
I think, is a little longer than Mr Dryden’s vein has yet lasted: 
which, Mr B. says “is about xxxvi years.” But I can help him 
to another instance that will come up with it exactly to a single 
year ; for Sophocles began Tragedy at the age of xxviii, and held 
out at it till the age of xc1*; the interval tx111. If this example 
will bring off Mr B. for saying the play is Phrynichus’s against 
the plain authority of the Marble, it is at his service; but with 
this reserve, that he shall not abuse me for lending it; for I have 
had too much of that already. 

But, if I may venture to guess any thing that Mr B. will think 
or say, I conceive that, upon better consideration, he will be willmg 
to allow Suidas’s words, “That Phrynichus got the prize at Ol. 
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Lxvit', to be meant of his first victory; for so we find in the 
Marble that the first victories of A°schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, are the only ones recorded’. And if Phrynichus began at 
Olymp. txvit, then the distance between his first and his last 
(that we know of) will be xxxvr years; which is the very space 
that Mr B. assigns to Aristophanes and Mr Dryden. And it hits 
too with what the same Suidas has delivered about Thespis, ‘That 
he exhibited a play at Olymp. Lx1°;” for, if we interpret this 
passage, like the other about Phrynichus, that it was Thespis’s 
first Play—then the master will be older than the scholar by 
about xxv years; which is a competent time ; and, I believe, near 
upon the same that the very learned person whom Mr B. so much 
honours ‘by letting the world know he had all his knowledge in 
these matters from him” (which they that know that person’s 
eminent learning will think to be no compliment to him) is older 
than Mr B. And I humbly conceive that all these hints and 
coincidences, when added to the express authority of the Marble, 
which sets 'Thespis after Olymp. Lrx, will bring it up to the high- 
est probability that Thespis first introduced Tragedy about 
Olymp. Lx1; which is xtv years after the true Phalaris was dead. 
I observe Mr B.’s emphatical expression, ‘‘The Alcestis of 
Phrynichus, that Phrynichus who was Thespis’s scholar ;” which 
seems to imply that he thought there were two Phrynichuses, both 
tragic poets; and indeed the famous Lilius Gyraldus‘, almost as 
learned a man as Mr B., was of the same opinion. It is necessary, 
therefore, to examine this point, or else our argument from the 
date of Phrynichus’s Phcenisse will be very lame and precarious ; 
for it may be pretended the author of Pheenisse was not ‘that 
Phrynichus that was Thespis’s scholar.” Now, with Mr B.’s gra- 
cious permission (for I dare be free with Gyraldus) I will en- 
deavour to show that there was but one tragedian of that name. 
It is true there were two Phrynichuses that wrote for the stage ; 
the one a tragic, the other a comic poet; that is a thing be- 
yond question; but the point that I contend for is, that there 
were not two Phrynichuses, writers of Tragedy. . 
The pretence for asserting two tragic poets of that name, is a 

passage of Suidas; who, after he had named Φρύνιχος, ὅτε. “ Phry- 
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nichus, the son of Polyphradmon, or Minyras, or Chorocles, the p. 260. 
scholar of Thespis ;” and ‘that his tragedies are nine, Πλευρωνία, 
Αὐγύπτιοι', &c., subjoins, under a new head, Φρύνιχος, &.— 
‘¢ Phrynichus, the son of Melanthas, an Athenian tragedian : some 
of his plays are ᾿Ανδρομέδα, ᾿Ηριγόνη, and Πυῤρίχαι." This latter 
place is taken, word for word, out of Aristophanes's Scholiast? ; 
who adds, that the same man made the tragedy called ““ The 
Taking of Miletus.” Now it may seem from these two passages, 
that there were two Phrynichuses, tragic poets; for the one is 
called the son of Melanthas, the other not ; and the three plays 
ascribed to the latter are quite different from all the nine that were 
made by the former. But, to take off this pretence, I crave leave 
to observe that the naming his father Melanthas is an argument of 
small force ; for we see the other has three fathers assigned to 
him; so uncertain was the tradition about the name of his father : 
some authors therefore might relate that his father was called Me- 
lanthas, and yet mean the very same Phrynichus, that, according 
to others, was the son of Polyphradmon. And then the second 
plea, that the plays attributed to the one are wholly different from 
those of the other, is even weaker than the former; for the whole 
dozen mentioned in Suidas might belong to the same Phrynichus. 
He says, indeed, “ Phrynichus, Polyphradmon’s son, wrote nine 
plays ;” because the author he here copies from knew of no more ; 
but there might be more, notwithstanding his not hearing of them; 
as we see there really were two, “ The Taking of Miletus,” and 
‘© Phoenissee,” that are not mentioned here by Suidas. 

Having shown now what very slight ground the tradition about 
two tragedian Phrynichuses is built on, I will give some argu- 
ments on my side, which induce me to think there was but one. p. 261. 
And my first is, because all the authors named above, Herodotus, 
Callisthenes, Strabo, Plutarch, lian, Libanius, Amm. Marcelli- 
nus, Joh. Tzetzes, who speak of the play called ““ The Taking of 
Miletus,” style the author of it barely Φρυύνεχος ὁ Tparyixoy, “ Phry- 
nichus the tragedian,” without adding ὁ Νεώτερος, ‘“‘ the younger,” 
as all of them, or some at least, would and ought to have done, if 
this person had not been the famous Phrynichus that was Thespis’s 
scholar. And so, when he is quoted on other occasions by Athe- 
nus, Hephezstion, Isaac Tzetzes, &c. he is called in like manner 
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‘‘Phrynichus the tragic poet,” without the least intimation that 
there was another of the same name and profession. 

Besides this, the very Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Suidas, 
who are the sole authors produced, to show there were two tra- 
gedians, do in other places plainly declare there was but one. 
‘‘ There were four Phrynichuses in all,” says the Scholiast': 


‘¢ Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, the Tragic Poet. 

‘¢ Phrynichus, the son of Chorocles, an Actor of Tragedies*. 

« Phrynichus, the son of Eunomides, the Comic Poet. 

‘‘ Phrynichus, the Athenian General; who was concerned 
with Astyochus, and engaged in a plot against the go- 
vernment.” 


eo = 


What can be more evident than that, according to this catalogue, 
there was but one of this name a tragedian? But it is no wonder 
if, in Lexicons and Scholia compiled out of several authors, there 
be several things inconsistent with one another. So in another 
place, both the Scholiast® and Suidas* make this fourth Phryni- 
chus, the general, to be the same with the third, the comic poet: 
on the contrary, Elian*’ makes him the same with the first : and he 
adds a particular circumstance, ‘‘ That in his tragedy Πυῤῥίχαι, 
he so pleased the theatre with the warlike songs and dances of his 
chorus, that they chose him as a fit person to make a general.” 
Among the moderns, some fall in with A£lian’s story ; and some 
with the other; but, with all deference to their judgments, I am 
persuaded both of them are false ; for Phrynichus the general was 
stabbed at Athens, Olymp. xci1. 2, as Thucydides relates®; but 
a more exact account of the circumstances of his death is to be met 
with in Lysias’ and Lycurgus*, the orators. This being a matter 
of fact beyond all doubt and controversy, I affirm that the date of 
his death can neither agree with the tragic nor the comic poet’s 
history ; being too late for the one, and too early for the other. It 
is too late for the tragedian, because he began to make plays, as 
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we have seen above, at Olymp. txvit; from which time, till 
Olymp. xct!. 2, there are c11 years; and even from the date of his 
Phoenisse, that was acted at Olymp. txxv. 4, which is the last 
time we hear of him, there are Lxv1 years to the death of Phry- 
nichus the general; and then it is too early for the comedian, for 
we find him alive five years after contending, with his play’ called 
“ The Muses” (quoted by Athenzeus, Pollux, Suidas, δες.) against 
Aristophanes’s Frogs, at Olymp. xci11. 3; when Callias was 
Archon. 

Again, I will show there was but one Phrynichus a tragedian. Ρ. 263 
Aristophanes, in his Vespx, says that the old men at Athens used 
to sing the “old songs of Phrynichus’:” 
καὶ μινυρίζοντες μέλη 

᾿Αρχαιομελισιδωνοφρυνιχήρατα. 
It is a conceited word of the poet's making; and σιδωνο, which is 
one member of the composition of it, relates to the Phcenisse (1. e. 
the Sidonians), a play of Phrynichus, as the Scholiast well ob- 
serves. Here we see the author of Pheenisse (whom they sup- 
pose to be the latter Phrynichus) is meant by Aristophanes ; but 
if I prove too that Aristophanes in this very place meant the 
Phrynichus, Thespis’s scholar, it will be evident that these two 
Phrynichuses (whom they falsely imagine) are really one and the 
same. Now that Aristophanes meant the scholar of Thespis, will 
appear from the very words μέλη apyaia, “ Ancient songs and 
tunes.” Ancient, because that Phrynichus was the second, or, as 
some in Plato thought, the first author of Tragedy: and ‘‘ Songs 
and tunes,” because he was celebrated and famous by that very 
character. ‘ Phrynichus,” says the Scholiast on this place’, ““ had 
a mighty name for making of songs;” but in another place he says 
the same thing of Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon; who, 
according to Suidas, was Thespis’s scholar. ‘‘ He was admired,” 
says he, “for the making of songs‘; ‘They cry him up for 
composing of tunes; and he was before Hschylus*.” And can 
it be doubted then any longer but that the same person is meant ? 
It is a problem of Aristotle's Aca τὶ ot wept Φρύνιχον μᾶλλον ἦσαν 





Argum. Ran. Arist. 2. Arist. Vesp. p. 138. 
P. 138. Δι᾿ ὀνόματας ἦν καθόλον ἐπὶ μελοποιΐα. 
P. 397. ᾿Εθανμάζετο ἐπὶ μελοποιΐαις. 
P. 166. ᾿Επαινοῦσιν εἰς μέλη. ἦν δὲ πρὸ Αἰσχύλον. 
ας ΄ 
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μελοποίοι, “ Why did Phrynichus make more songs than any 
tragedian does now-a-days'?” And he answers it,”H da τὸ 
πολλαπλάσια εἶναι ἐότε Ta μέλη ἐν ταῖς τῶν μέτρων τραγῳδίαις. 
Correct it τὰ μέλη τῶν. μέτρων ἐν ταῖς τραγῳδίαις ; “Was it,” 


-says he, ‘‘ because at that time the songs (sung by the chorus) 


in tragedies were many more than the verses spoken by the 
actors?” Does not Aristotle’s very question imply that there 
was but one Phrynichus a tvagedian? 

I will add one argument more for it, and that, if I do not much 
mistake, will put an end to the controversy ; for I will prove that 
the very passage in Aristophanes, where the Scholiast, and Suidas 
from him, tell us of this supposed second Phrynichus the son of 
Melanthas, concerns the one and true Phrynichus the scholar of 
Thespis. ‘The ancient poets,” says Athenzeus, ‘ Thespis, Pra- 
tinas, Carcinus, and Phrynichus, were called ὀρχηστικοὶν dancers ; 
because they not only used mueh dancing in the choruses of their 
plays, but they were common dancing-masters, teaching any body 
that had a mind to learn*.” And to the same purpose Aristotle 
tells us, ‘that the first poetry of the stage was ὀρχηστικωτόρα, 
more set upon dances than that of the following ages*.” This 
being premised (though I had occasion to speak of it before), I 
shall now set down the words of the poet‘ — 

Ὁ yap γέρων, ws ἔπιε διὰ πολλοῦ χρόνον, 

ἬἭκουσέ + αὐλοῦ, περιχαρὴς τῷ πράγματι, 

Ὄρχουμενος τῆς ννκτὸς οὐδὲν παύσεται" 

Τάρχατ᾽ ἐκεῖν᾽ οἷς Θέσπις ἠγωνίζετο, 

Καὶ τοὺς τραγῳδούς φησιν ἀποδείξειν κρόνους 

Τὸν νοῦν, διορχησόμενος ὀλέγον ὕστερον. 
Which are spoken by a servant concerning an old fellow, his 
master, that was in a frolic of dancing. Who the Thespis was 
that is here spoken of, the Scholiast and Suidas pretend to tell 
us; for they say ‘“‘It was one Thespis, a harper; not the tragic 
poet’.” To speak freely, the place has not been understood this 
thousand years and more, being neither written nor pointed right ; 
for what can be the meaning of Kpovous τὸν vouv? The word 
Κρόνος alone signifies the whole; and τὸν νοῦν is superfluous and 
needless. And so in another place’ : 

Οὐχὶ διδάξεις τοῦτον, κρόνος cv. 
Arist. Prob. xix. 2. Athen. i. p. 22. Ol ἀρχαῖοι ποιηταί. 
Arist. Poét. iv. 4. Arist. Vesp. p. 364. 
Schol. ibid. ‘O κιθαρῳδὸς, οὐ yap διὶ ὁ τραγικὸς. So Suidas in Θέσπ. 
Arist. Nub. p. 107. 
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I humbly conceive the whole passage should be thus read and 
distinguished : 

ὌὈρχουμενος τῆς νυκτὸς οὐδὲν πανεται 

Tapyai ἐκεῖν᾽, οἷς Θέσπις ἠγωνίζετο: 

Καὶ τοὺς τραγῳδους φησιν ἀποδείξειν κρόνους 

Τοὺς νῦν, διορχησόμενος ὀλίγον ὕστερον. 
<< All night long,” says he, ‘‘ he dances those old dances that 
Thespis used in his choruses; and he says he will dance here 
upon the stage by and by, and show the tragedians of these times 
te be a parcel of fools, he will out-dance them so much.” And 
who can doubt now, that considers what I have newly quoted from 
Athenzus, but that Thespis (ὁ ἀρχαῖος) the old tragic poet (who 
lived cx1v years before the date of this play) ὁ ὀρχηστικὸς. the 
common dancing-master at Athens, is meant here by Aristo- 
phanes? So that the Scholiast and Suidas may take their harper 
again for their own diversion ; for it was a common practice among 
those grammarians, when they happened to be at a loss, to invent 
a story for the purpose. But, to go on with Aristophanes; the 
old fellow begins to dance, and as he dances, he says 

Κληθρα χαλάσθω rade’ καὶ yap δὴ 

Σχήματος ἀρχὴ 

(Οἱ. Maddow δέ γ᾽ ἴσως μανίας ἀρχή) 

Πλενρὰν λυγίσαντος ὑπαὶ ῥώμης. 
So the intercolution is to be placed here ; which is faulty in all the 
editions. ‘‘ Make room there,” says he, “for I am beginning a Ρ. 266. 
dance that 1s enough to strain a man’s side with the violent mo- 
tion.” After a line or two, he adds 

Πτήσσει Φρυνιχοε, ὥσπερ ἀλέκτωρ, 

(ΟΣ Τάχα βαλλήσει) , p 

Σκέλος οὐράνιόν γ᾽ ἐκλακτίζων. 
Thus the words are to be pointed ;—which have hitherto been 
falsely distinguished. But there is an error here of a worse sort, 
which has possessed the copies of this play ever since Adrian’s 
time, and perhaps before. Πτήσσω signifies ‘‘ to crouch, and sneak 
away for fear,” as poultry do at the sight of the kite; or a cock 
when he is beaten at fighting. The Scholiast' and lian’ tell us 
that—Ilryaca Φρύνιχος. ὥσπερ ἀλέκτωρ---““ Phrynichus sneaks 
like a cock,” became a Proverb upon those “ that came off badly 
in any affair ;~ because Phrynichus the tragedian came off sneak- 


4%. Schol. ibid. 2. Elian. Var. Hist. xiii. 17. Ἐπὶ τῶν aanoy τι πασχόντων. 
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ingly, when he was fined 1000 drachms for his play, Μιλήτου 
ἄλωσι. Now, with due reverence to antiquity, I crave leave 
to suspect that this is a proverb coined on purpose, because the 
commentators were puzzled here. For, in the first place, ‘to 
sneak away like a cock,” seems to be a very improper similitude ; 
for a cock is one of the most bold and martial of birds. I know 
there is an expression like this of some nameless poet’, 


"Ewrnt’ ἀλέκτωρ δοῦλον ws κλίνας πτόρον' 


“Ὁ sneaked like a cock, that hangs down his wings when he is beaten.” - 


But this case is widely different: for the comparison here is very 
elegant and natural, because the circumstance of being beaten is 
added to it; but to say it in general of a cock, as if the whole 
species were naturally timid, is unwarrantable and absurd. As in 
another instance :—‘‘ He stares like a man frightened out of his 
wits,” is an expression proper enough ; but we cannot say in ge- 
neral ‘‘ He stares like a man.” I shall hardly believe, therefore, 
that Aristophanes, the most ingenious man of an age that was fertile 
of great wits, would let such an expression pass him, “ He sneaks 
like a cock.” But, in the next place, the absurdity of it is doubled 
and tripled by the sentence that it is joined with: “ Phrynichus,” 

says he, “kicking his legs up to the very heavens in dances, 
crouches, and sneaks like a cock.” This is no better than down- 
right nonsense: though, to say something in excuse for the inter- 
preters, they did not join ἐκλακτίζων with Φρύνιχος, as I do, but 
with the word that follows in the next verse. But if the reader 
pleases to consult the passage in the poet, he will be convinced that 
the construction can be no other than what I have made it. ᾽Εκλακ- 
τισμὸς, says Hesychius, σχῆμα χορικὸν, ὀρχήσεως σύντονον (correct 
it σχῆμα χορικῆς ὀρχήσεως σύντονονἾ), was a sort of dance, lofty 
and vehement, used by the choruses.” And J ulius Pollux, Ta 
ἐκλακτίσματα, γυναικῶν ἣν ὀρχήματα" ἔδει yap ὑπὲρ τὸν ὦμον 
ἐκλακτίσαι. ‘ The ἐκλακτίσματα," says he, “ were dances of 
women; for they were to kick their heels higher than their 
shoulders*.” But, I conceive, here is a palpable fault in this 
passage of Pollux: for certainly this kind of dance would be very 
unseemly and immodest in women. And the particle yap, for, 


1. Plut. in Alcib. 
2. So Pollux, iv. 14. Τὸ σχίστας ἕλκειν, σχήμα ὀρχήσεως χορικῆς. 
3. Pollux, ibid. 
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does farther show the reading to be faulty; for how can the throwing- 
up the heels as high as the head in dancing, be assigned as a reason 
why the dance must belong to women? It would rather prove it p. 268. 
belonged to men, because it required great strength and agility. 
But the error will be removed, if instead of “γυναικῶν, we correct 
it γυμνικῶν. ‘<The dance,” says he, ‘was proper to the γυμνικοὶ» 
exercises ; for the legs were to be thrown up very high, and con- 
sequently it required teaching and practice.” Well, it is evident 
now how every way absurd and improper the present passage of 
Aristophanes is-——If I may have leave to offer the emendation of 
so inveterate an error, I would read the place thus: 
NAHZZE!] Φρύνιχοι, ὥσπερ ἀλέκτωρ 
(Oi. Taya βαλλήσειε) 
Σκέλος οὐρανιόν γ᾽ ἐκλακτίζων. 
i.e. * Phrynichus ΒΥΒΙΚΕΒ like a cock, throwing his heels very 
lofty.” This is spoken by the old fellow while he is cutting his 
capers ; and in one of his frisks he offers to strike the servant that 
stood by with his foot as it was aloft. Upon which the servant 
says, Taya BadAnoes,—‘* You will hit me by and by, with your 
capering and kicking.” Πλήσσω is the proper term for a cock 
when he strikes as he is fighting ; as Πλῆκτρον is his spur that he 
strikes with. ‘The meaning of the passage is this: That in his 
dances he leaped up, and vaulted, like Phrynichus, who was cele- 
brated for those performances; as it farther appears from what 
follows a little after : 
Καὶ τὸ Φρυνίχειον, p- 269. 
"ExAaxricates τις ὅπως 


e Ld Ψ é 
Adovres ἄνω σκέλος 
Ὥζωσιν οἱ θεατα:ϊ. 


Which ought to be thus corrected and distinguished : 

Kai, τὸ Φρυνίχειον, 

᾿Εκλακτισάτω Tis’ ὅπως 

Ιὲόντες ἄνω σκέλος 

Ὥζωσιν οἱ θεαταί. 
i.e. “And in Phrynichus’s way, frisk and caper, so as the specta- 
tors, seeing your legs aloft, may cry out with admiration.” Now 
to draw our inference from these several passages, it appears, I 
suppose sufficiently, that the Phrynichus here spoken of by Aris- 


tophanes was, as well as the Thespis, famous for his dancing ; and 


1. Arist. p. 365. 
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consequently, by the authority of Athenzeus quoted above, he 
must be ὁ ἀρχαῖος Φρύνιχος, ““ the ancient Phrynichus,” ὁ ὀρχησ- 
τικὸς, ““ the master οὗ dancing'.”. Upon the whole matter then, 
there was but one tragedian Phrynichus, the scholar of Thespis ; 
and if so, we have fully proved already, from the dates of his 
plays, that his master Thespis ought not to be placed earlier than 
about Olymp. Τ ΧΙ. 

But I have one short argument more, independent of all those 
before, which will evidently prove that Thespis was younger than 
Phalaris ; for to take the earliest account of Thespis which Mr. 
Boyle contends for, he was contemporary with Pisistratus. But 
Pisistratus’s eldest son Hippias was alive at Olymp. Lxx1. 27; and 
after that was at the battle of Marathon, Olymp. Lxx1I. 2, where 
he was slain, according to Cicero®, Justin‘, and Tertullian® ; 
but, if Suidas say true (out of Mlian’s book De Providentia, as 
one may guess by the style and matter), he survived that fight’, 
and died at Lemnos of a lingering distemper: and this latter ac- 
count seems to be confirmed by Thucydides and Herodotus: for 


. the one says “δ was with the Medes at Marathon’,” without 


saying he was killed there; and the other not obscurely intimates 
that he was not killed ; for he says, “" His tooth, that dropped out 
of his head upon the Attic ground, was the only part of his body 
that had a share in that soil®.” There are only two generations 
then from Thespis’s time to the battle of Marathon ; but there are 
four from Phalaris’s; for Theron, the fourth from that Telema- 
chus that deposed Phalaris®, got the government of Agrigentum, 
Olymp. Lxxi11. 1, but three years only after that battle; and he 
was then at least ΧΙ, years old, as appears from the ages of his 


son and daughter. I will give a table of both the lines of suc- 
cession : 


1. We have part of an Epigram made by Phrynichus himself (a), in commendation 
of his dancing : 
Σχήματα δ' ὄρχησις τόσα μοι πόρεν, Gao’ ἐνὶ πόντῳ 
Κύματα ποιεῖται χείματι νύξ ὀλόη. 


2. Marm. Arund. 3. Cic. ad. Att. ix. 10. 
4. Just. ii. 9. 5. Tert. adv. Gentes. 
6. Suid. in Ἱππίας. 7. Thue. vi. p. 452. 


8. Herod. vi. 106. 9. See above, p. 195, 190. 197. 





(a) Plut. Sympoe. Quast vill. 9. 
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1. Telemachus. Phalaris. 
2. Emmenides. 
Thespis. 1. Pisistratus. 3. AXnesidamus. 
- 2. Hippias, Ol. uxxi1.2. 4. Theron, Ol. υΧΧΙΙ. 2 

It is true Hippias was an old man at that time; though it appears, 
by the post and business Herodotus assigns him, that he was not 
so very old as some make him. But, however, let him be as old, 
if they please, as Theron’s father, yet still the case is very apparent 
that Thespis is one whole generation younger than Phalaris. 

It may now be a fit season to visit the learned Examiner, and 
to see with what vigour and address he repels all these arguments 
that have settled the time of Thespis about Olymp. Lx1. His 
authorities are Diogenes Laértius and Plutarch, who shall now be 
examined. The point which Mr B. endeavours to prove, is this: 
That Thespis acted plays in Solon’s time, and consequently before 
the death of Phalaris. Now the words of Laértius, which are 
all he says that any ways relate to this affair, are exactly these :— 
τς Solon,” says he, ‘hindered Thespis from acting of tragedies ; p. 271. 
believing those false representations to be of no use'.” Hence the 
Examiner infers that Thespis acted his plays in the days of Solon; 
so that his argument lies thus :—-‘*‘ He was hindered from acting 
tragedies; ergo, he acted tragedies:” i.e. he acted them, be- 
‘cause he did not act them. Is not this now a syllogism worthy 
of the acute Mr B. and his new System of Logic ?—And it 1s not 
‘a much better argument if you turn its face the quite contrary 
way; for if Solon, when Thespis, as we may suppose, made appli- 
cation to him for his leave to act tragedies, would not suffer him 
to do it, is it not reasonable to infer that Thespis acted none till 
after Solon’s death ?—-which is the very account that I have esta- 
blished by so many arguments. 

But are not the words of Plutarch more clear and express in 
the Examiner’s behalf? It is true; for this author relates par- 
ticularly ‘“‘ That Solon saw one of Thespis’s plays ; and then, dis- 
liking the way of it, he forbade him to act any more*.” But 
what then ? how does it appear that this was done before Phalaris’s 
death? If I should allow this story in Plutarch to be true, yet 
Mr B. will find it a difficult thing to extort from it what he aims 
at. ‘* Why, yes,” he says, ‘“ Solon was Archon, Olymp. xvi. 3; 

1. Laért. Solone. θέσπιν ἐκώλυσε τραγινδίας ἄγειν τε Kai διδάσκειν, ὡς ἄνω- 
φελὴ τὴν ψευδολογίαν. 
3. Plut. Solone. 


p- 272. 


p- 273. 
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which is xtiv years before Phalaris was killed. Here Mr B. 
supposes that this business with Thespis happened in the year 
of Solon’s Archonship; which is directly to oppose his own au- 
thor Plutarch, who relates at large how Solon, after he was Archon, 
travelled abroad x years; and after his return (how long after we 
cannot tell) this thing passed between him and Thespis. ‘ But 
Eusebius,” says Mr B. * places the rise of Tragedy Olymp, ΧΕΙ: 
a little after Solon’s Archonship.” Will Mr B. here stand to this 
against the plain words of Plutarch? Mr B. either does or may 
know, that Eusebius’s histories are so shuffled and interpolated, 
and so disjointed from his tables, that no wise chronologer dares 
depend on them in a point of any niceness without concurrent 
authority. * But,” says he, ‘take the lowest account that can be, 
that Solon saw Thespis’s plays at the end of his life; Solon died 
at the end of the Lu11d, or the beginning of the t1vth Olympiad’ ; 
i.e. x1v years before Phalaris died.” Now here is a double mis- 
representation of the author he pretends to quote; for there is 
nothing in Plutarch about Olymp. ΜΠ or Liv; he only tells us 
that one Phanias said Solon died when Hegestratus was Archon, 
who succeeded Comias; in whose year Pisistratus usurped the 
government. But we know the date of Pisistratus’s usurpation is 
Olymp. tiv. 4, Comias being then Archon*; so that Solon, ac- 
cording to Phanias’s doctrine, died at Olymp. tv. 1; which is Iv 
years later than Mr B. makes him say. But to pardon him this 
fault, which in him shall pass for a small one, yet the next will 
bear harder upon him ; for he brings in this date of Solon’s death 
out of Phanias, as if it was a point uncontroverted, and allowed 
by Plutarch himself; whereas Plutarch barely mentions it, with- 
out the least token of approbation; and places before it a quite 
different account from Heraclides (an author as old as Phanias, 
and much more considerable), ‘‘That Solon lived TYXNON 
XPONON, A LONG TIME after Pisistratus’s usurpation.” Nay, 
there is some ground for conjecture that Plutarch disbelieved 
Phanias ; for he espouses that common story about Solon’s con- 
versation with Croesus’, who came not to the crown till OL. Lv. 3, 
which is two years after Solon’s death, according to Phanias ; and 
yet Solon did not see Croesus at his first accession to the throne, 
but after he had conquered χὴν nations in Asia, as Herodotus tells 


1. Plut. Solone. 2. Marm. Arund. K.... OY APXONTOS. 
4. Plut. Solone. 
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it; so that, for any thing that Mr B. has proved, Solon might 
possibly have this controversy with Thespis after the death of the 
Sicilian prince. But what if it was before his death? must the 
fame of this new diversion, called Tragedy, which was then a dis- 
honourable thing, and quashed by the magistrate, needs fly as far 
as Sicily, to the Prince's court ?—as if a new show could not be 
produced at Bartholomew fair but the foreign princes must all 
hear of it ! 

But I must frankly observe on Mr B.’s side (what he forgot 
to do for himself) that, as Plutarch tells the story of Thespis, it 
must have happened a little before Pisistratus’s tyranny ; for he 
presently subjoins, That when Pisistratus had wounded himself, 
and, pretending that he was set upon by enemies, desired to have 
a guard,—‘* You do not act,” say Solon to him, “ the part of 
Ulysses well ; for he wounded himself to deceive his enemies ; but 
you, to deceive your own countrymen !” Laértius tells it a little 
plainer : That when Pisistratus had wounded himself, Solon said, 
“ΑΥ, this comes of Thespis’s acting and personating in his tra- 
gedies'.” Take both these passages together, and it must be 
allowed that, as far as Plutarch’s credit goes, it appears that 
Thespis did act some of his plays before Olymp. tiv. 4. But we p. 274. 
have seen above, that the Arundel Marble and Suidas set the 
date of his first essay about Olymp. Lx1; and the age of Phryni- 
chus his scholar strongly favours their side; for, by their reck- 
oning, he began his plays about xxv years after his master, but 
by Plutarch’s, above t. And whose authority now shall we fol- 
low? ‘Though there is odds enough against Plutarch, from the 
antiquity of the author of the Marble, who was above 300 years 
older than he, and from his particular diligence and cxactness 
about the history of the Stage, yet I will make bold to add 
another reason or two why I cannot here follow him; for he 
himself tells me in another place ‘ That the first that brought 
Μύθους καὶ Πάθη, the stories and the calamities of heroes upon 
the Stage, were Phrynichus and #schylus’ ;” so that before them 
all Tragedy was satyrical; and the subject of it was nothing 
else but Bacchus and his Satyrs. But if this affair about Thes- 
pis, and Solon, and Pisistratus, be true, then Thespis must have 
represented Ulysses and other heroes in his plays ; for it is inti- 
mated that Thespis’s acting gave the hint to Pisistratus to wound 


Ἰ. Laért. Solone, 'ExctOev ταῦτα φῦναι. 2. Plat. Symp. Quest. 1, i. 
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himself, as Ulysses did. So that this latter passage of Plu- 
tarch is a refutation of his former. The case seems to me to 
be this:—-Somebody had invented and published this about 
Solon, as a thing very agreeable to the character of a wise law- 
giver; and Plutarch, who would never baulk a good story, 
though it did not exactly hit with chronology, thought it a 
fault to omit it in his History of Solon’s Life. We have an- 
other instance of this in the very same Treatise; for he tells 
at large the conversation that Solon had with Croesus' though 
he prefaces it with this, ‘‘ That some would show by chronological 
arguments, that it must needs be a fiction.” Nay, he is so far 
transported in behalf of his story, that he accuses the whole 
system of chronology as a labyrinth of endless uncertainty*! 
and yet he himself upon other occasions can make use of chro- 
nological arguments, when he thinks they conduce to his design. 
As in the Life of Themistocles, he falls foul upon Stesimbrotus 
(an author, as he himself owns*, contemporary with Pericles 
and Cimon; who, as Athenzeus says‘, had seen Pericles, and 
might possibly see Themistocles too) for affirming that Themis- 
tocles conversed with Anaxagoras and Melissus, the philoso- 
phers; ‘wherein he did not consider chronology,” says Plu- 
tarch; ‘for Anaxagoras was an acquaintance of Pericles, who 
was much younger than Themistocles; and Melissus was general 
against Pericles in the Samian war’.” Here, we see, this great 
man could believe that an argument drawn from time is of 
considerable force; and yet, with humble submission, chrono- 
logy seems to be revenged on him in this place for the slight 
he put upon it in the other; for Pericles was not so remote 
from Themistocles’s time, but that one and the same person 
might be acquainted with them both,—and even they them 
selves be acquainted with one another; the one being made 
general within xvi years after the other’s banishment®. And 
first for Anaxagoras: he might very well be personally known 
to Themistocles; for he was born at Olymp. txx. 1, as Apol- 
lodorus and Demetrius Phalereus, two excellent writers, tes 
tify’; and began to teach philosophy at Athens at xx years of 


1. Plut. in Solone. 2. Id. Χρονικοῖς τισι λεγομένοις κανόσιν, &ec. 
4. Plut. in Cimone. 4. Athen. p. 589. 

> Plut. in Themist. Οὐκ εὖ τῶν χρόνων ἁπτόμενος. 

6. Diod. p. 41 ἃ 47. 7. Laért. in Anaxag. 
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age, Olymp. Lxxv. 1, when Callias was Archon; the very year of 
Xerxes’s expedition, when Themistocles acquired such glory ; 
and 1x years before he was banished. The same authors in- p- 276. 
form us that Anaxagoras continued xxx years teaching at 
Athens; so that he had 1x entire years to cultivate a friend- 
ship with Themistocles. And in the second place, what hinders 
but that Melissus too might be Themistocles’s friend, and yet be 
the Samian General in the war against Pericles, which was at 
Olymp. Lxxx1v. 4'? for, suppose him to have been of the same 
age with Anaxagoras, he might then, as we have seen already, 
have been acquainted with Themistocles; nay, suppose him, if 
you please, x years older, and yet he would be but Lxx years 
old when he was General to the Samians. And what is there 
extraordinary in that? Anaxagoras himself survived that war 
ΧΠΙ years*; and we have had in our own time more Generals 
than one that were Lxxx years of age. 

But Mr B. will prove “that I myself allow Plutarch’s 
account of Thespis: and am obliged to defend it as much as 
he is, because I owned, in another place, that he was contem- 
porary with Solon*.” The reader shall judge between us when 
I have told him the case. Johannes Malalas and another writer 
relate that, soon after the siege of Troy, in Orestes’s time, one 
Themis or Theomis (i.e. as I corrected it, Thespis) first in- 
vented tragedies; in opposition to which, I affirmed that “the 
true Thespis lived in Solon’s time,”"—long enough after the 
taking of Troy. Now certainly there was no need of exactness 
here, where the distance of the two ages spoken of was so many 
whole centuries. I had no need to determine Thespis’s age to 
a particular year, but to say he lived in the time of Solon (as 
without question he did); and may be supposed about xx years 
old before Solon died, if he made tragedies at Olymp. Lx1. 
Mr B. is pleased to call that dissertation my soft epistle to p. 277. 
Dr Mill, which is ironically said for hard; and indeed, to con- 
fess the truth, it is too Aard for him to bite at, as appears by 
his most miserable stuff about Anapestic Verses. 

And so much for the age of Thespis. I shall now consider 
the opinion of those that make Tragedy to be older than he. 


l. Thucyd. Diod. Suid. v. Μέλιτος, who confounds Melissus with Melitus the 
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And what has the learned Examiner produced to maintain this 
assertion?——nothing but two common and obvious passages of 
Plato and Laértius, which every second-hand writer quotes 
that speaks but of the Age of Tragedy; one of which passages 
tells us “That Tragedy did not commence with Thespis nor 
Phrynichus, but was very old at Athens':” the other, ‘ That 
of old, in Tragedy, the chorus alone performed the whole 
Drama; afterwards Thespis introduced one actor’.” This is 
all he brings, except a hint out of Aristotle; who, affirming 
that Aischylus invented the second actor, implies, he says, that 
Thespis found out the first. Now for two of his authorities, 
Laértius and Aristotle; these words of theirs do not prove that 
Tragedy is older than Thespis; for Thespis might be the first 
introducer of one actor, and yet be the inventor too of that sort 
of Tragedy that was performed by the chorus alone. At first, 
his plays might be but rude and imperfect; some songs only and 
dances by the chorus and the Hemichoria; i. e. the two halves 
of the chorus answering to each other; afterwards, by long use 
and experience, perhaps of xx, or xxx, or xL years, he might 
improve upon his own invention, and introduce one actor, to dis- 
course while the chorus took breath. What inconsistency is 
there in this? A€schylus, we see, is generally reported as the 
inventor of the second actor; and yet several believed that 
afterwards he invented too the third actor*®; for, in the making 
of ~xxv plays he had time enough to improve farther upon 
his first model. Where then is Mr B.’s consequence, that he 
would draw from Laértius and Aristotle? But he has Plato 
yet in reserve; who affirms ‘That Tragedy was in use at Athens 
long before Thespis’s time.” I have already observed, in answer 
to this, That Plato himself relates it as a paradox; and nobody 
that came after him would second him in it. He might be ex- 
cused indeed by this distinction, that he meant Λὐτοσχεδιάσματα, 
the extemporal songs in praise of Bacchus, which were really 
older than Thespis, and gave the first rise to Tragedy, were 
it not that he affirms there that Minos, the King of Crete, was 
introduced in those old Tragedies before Thespis’s time‘; which 
by no means may be allowed ; for the old Tragedy was all (Σα- 

1. Plato in Min. wavy παλαιόν. 2. Laért. in Plat. 

3. Vita Esch. Tov τρίτον ὑποκριτὴν αὐτὸς ἐξεῦρε. 
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τυρικὴ καὶ ὀρχηστικὴ) dancing and singing, and had no serious 
and doleful argument, as Minos must be, but all jollity and 
mirth. 

Mr B. here takes his usual frecdom of giving my character: 
“‘He believes,” he says, ‘‘ Laértius’s works are better known to 
me than Plato's.” What authors he believes I am best ac- 
quainted with, is to me wholly indifferent; but, since he seems 
curious about my acquaintance with books, I will tell him pri- 
vately in his ear, that the last acquaintance I made of this sort 
was with the worst author I ever yet met with. But, surely, 
one would think now that the Examiner himself was very well 
versed in Plato, since he is so pert upon me, and believes that 
I am not. Now the reader shall see presently, and by this p. 279 
very passage of Plato, whether Mr B. knows that author, 
or rather ‘casts his eye upon him,” as he did upon Seneca 
and the Greek Tragedians. ‘The interlocutors in this dialogue 
are Socrates and one Minos an Athenian, his acquaintance ; and 
the subject of half their discourse is to vindicate Minos, the 
ancient King of Crete, from the character of cruelty and injustice, 
which the Tragic Poets by their plays had fastened upon him. 
Now our Examiner, with his wonderful diligence and sense, 
believes the person that talks there with Socrates, to be Minos 
the old King of Crete, who lived about pccc years before him’: 
‘* Minos,” says he, ‘‘asks Socrates how men come to have such 
an opinion of Η18 severity;” i.e. of Minos’s own that speaks; 
as plainly appears there from Mr B.'s context. Is not this 
gentleman now very well qualified to pass censures upon writers, 
that can make Plato’s Discourses to be like Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Dead? nay, that can put the dead and the alive together 
in dialogue, and be almost like Mezentius (the Phalaris of his 
age, and therefore worthy of Mr B.’s respect) who 

‘‘Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis.” 
If he had read that short Treatise of Plato's without being fast 
asleep, he might see some of those numerous places, which will 
tell him that Minos, the interlocutor there, was not Minos of 
Crete. ‘‘Dost thou know,” says Socrates to him, ‘which of the 
Cretan kings were good men,—as Minos and Rhadamanthys, the 
sons of Jove and Europa?” ‘*Rhadamanthys,” replies the other, 
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‘Swas a good man, they say; but Minos was cruel, severe, and 
unjust.” ‘*Have a care,” says Socrates again to him, “this bor- 
ders upon blasphemy and impiety; but I will set you right in 
your opinion of Minos, lest you, who are a man, the son of 
a man, should offend against a hero, the son of Jove.” If 
these places be not sufficient to make the Examiner sensible 
of his blunder, I will give him several others ‘‘when he and 
T next talk together.” And I will tell him this farther, before- 
hand, that in my opinion, Plato himself published this Dialogue 
without naming the interlocutor; it was only (Σωκράτης καὶ 
ὁ δεῖνα) ‘Socrates and somebody.” Afterwards Minos was made 
the name of that unknown person, from Μίνως, the title of the 
Dialogue; but I hardly think that he that first did it ever ima- 
gined such an ingenious author as Mr B, could have been 
caught in so sorry a trap. 

- To convince us that Tragedy was older than Thespis, Mr B. 
assures us “That Plutarch, in the Life of Theseus, Expressiy 
tells us that the acting of Tragedies was one part of the funeral 
solemnities, which the Athenians performed at the tomb of The- 
seus.” But he has been told already by another, that there is 
‘‘no such thing in Plutarch’s Life of Theseus; or, if there was, 
yet Tragedy would not on that account be older than Thespis ; 
for Theseus had no tomb at Athens before the days of Thespis'.” 
Mr B. has pleaded guilty to this’; and confessed that he took it 
at second-hand from Jul. Scaliger, who says, ‘‘Tragoediam esse 
rem antiquam constat ex historia, ad Thesei namque sepulchrum 
certasse Tragicos legimus*.” [I will tell him too of another that 
took it at the same hand; the learned Ger. Vossius: ‘Aiunt 
quidam,” says he, ‘“'Thesei ad sepulchrum certasse Tragicos ; 
atque eam fuisse Tragoediarum vetustissimam*.” Well, I will 
not impute this to Mr B. as a fault, since Scaliger and Vossius 
have erred before him ;—TI will only observe the difference be- 
tween those great men and the greater Mr B. They cite no 
authority for what they say, because they said it only at second- 
hand. Mr B. who took it at trust from them, believing that 
they had it out of Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, cites him for 
It at a venture in his margin; and, in the text says he 
expressly tells us so. What poor and cowardly spirits were 
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they, in comparison of Mr. B.!—they wanted the manly and 
generous courage to quote authors they had never read, with an 
air of assurance. It is a great blot upon their memories; but, 
however, we will let it pass, and examine a little into the story of 
Theseus’s tomb, because such great men have been mistaken in 
it; for, were it true that tragedies had been acted at Theseus’s 
tomb (which is not so), yet those tragedies would be so far 
from being the first, that they came Lx years after Thespis had 
exhibited his. Theseus died in banishment ; being murdered and 
privately buried in the Isle of Scyros; and, about vccc years 
afterwards, the oracle enjoined the Athenians to take up his 
bones, and carry them to Athens; which was accordingly done 
by Cimon, Olymp. txxvit. 4. Mera τὰ Mnouxa, says Plutarch, 
Φαίδωνος Ἄρχοντος. ἐς After the Medes’ invasion, when Phzdon 
was Archon, the oracle bid the Athenians fetch home the bones 
of Theseus ; and it was done by Cimon’. If the reading be not 
corrupted, this oracle was given Olymp. Lxxvi. 1, for then Phe- 
don was Archon; and at this rate it will be seven years before 
the oracle was obeyed. But I rather believe that, for Μηδικὰ 
Φαίδωνος, we ought to correct it, Δ] ηδικὰ ᾿Αφεψίωνος, ‘ when 
Aphepsion was Archon.” A was lost in ᾿Αφεψίωνος, because 
Μηδικὰ ends with that letter, and a: and ε are commonly put 
one for the other; being accidentally pronounced both alike. 
Now ᾿Αφεψέων was Archon, Olymp. txxvit. 47, which was the 
very year that Cimon fetched Theseus’s bones, as Plutarch re- 
lates it; who adds too, that ᾿Αφεψέων was the Archon*. Diodo- 
rus, in the annal of that year, says Phseon was Archon; for so 
the old reading is, “Apyovros ᾿Αθήνησι Paiwvos. The late edi- 
tions substitute Φαίδωνος : but the true lection is ᾿Αφεψίέωνος, as 
appears from Laértius and Plutarch ; and this depravation in 
Diodorus confirms my suspicion about the first passage in Plu- 
tarch ; for as here ᾿Αφεψίωνος was changed into Patwvos, so there 
it might be into Φαίδωνος. The Arundelian Marble calls him 
Apsephion, placing “Apyovros ‘AWndiovos at this very year. 
Meursius‘, from these faulty places in Plutarch and Laértius, 
makes Phedon to have been thrice Archon, about Olymp. 
ΠΧΧΙΙΙ. 3, at Olymp. Lxxvi. 1, and Lxxvil. 4; whereas really he 
was but once Archon, at Olymp. txxvi.1. But there is another 
1. Plut. in Theseo. 2. Laért. in Socrat. 
3. Plut. Cim. 4. Meurs. Archont. ii. 6, 7. 
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mistake committed by Jos. Scaliger, that has had very odd conse- 
quences. Scaliger, in his ᾿Ολυμπιάδων avaypagn, which he col- 
lected from all the notes of time that he could meet with in any 
authors, makes Αφεψίων to be Archon at Ol. uxxiv. 4. This, 
I am persuaded, he did not do out of design, but pure forgetful- 
ness’; for he intended to have set it at Olymp. Lxxvii. 4: but, 
in the interval between reading his author and committing this 
note to writing, his memory deceived him, and he put it at 
Olymp. txx1v. 4. This suspicion of mine will be made out from 
Scaliger’s own words there: ᾽Ολυμπ. οὗ. δ΄. ᾿Αφεψίων. Σωκράτης 
ἐγεννήθη κατά τινας, compared with Laértius, from whence they 
are taken: Σωκράτης ἐγεννήθη ἐπὶ Αφεψίωνος ev τῷ ὃ. ὅτει 
τῆς οἴ. ᾿Ολυμπιεάδος". After this comes Meursius; who mis- 
takes that ᾿Ολυμπιάδων ἀναγραφή for an ancient piece first pub- 
lished out of MS. by Scaliger; and, seeing Aphepsion named 
there as Archon, Ol. xxiv. 4, he interpolates Laértius, to make 
him agree with it®; by which means he makes two falsehoods in 
Laértius’s text, which was right before he meddled with it ; for 
he sets Aphepsion at Olymp. txxiv. 4, instead of LXXvII. 4; 
and at Ol. yxxvir. 4, he puts Pheedon, instead of Aphepsion : and 
besides this, he dates Cimon’s taking of Scyros, and the fetching 
of Theseus’s bones, at Ol. txxiv. 4‘, because Plutarch says 
Aphepsion was Archon at the time of that action’; which is 
a mistake of a dozen years; for this was done Ol. Lxxvir. 3 
and 4, as is plain from Diodorus‘, and intimated even by Plu- 
tarch himself. Nay, to see how error is propagated, even Peta- 
vius too was caught here; for, at Ol. txxvir. 4, he takes notice 
of Laértius’s inconsistency, as he thought it: ‘* He makes So- 
crates to be born,” says he, “ at this Olympiad ; but he names 
Aphepsion for the Archon; who was not in this year, but Olymp. 
LxxIv. 47.) And again, at Olymp. ixxtv. 4, Petavius makes 
Aphepsion to be Archon®, and cites Laértius for it in the Life 
of Socrates; and he adds, “ That in this year Cimon fetched 
Theseus’s bones from Scyros to Athens.” Here, we see, are 
the very same mistakes that Meursius fell into; and the sole 
occasion of them all was the heedlessness of Jos. Scaliger. 


1. See Diss. p. 158 and 215. 2. Laért. in Socr. 
3. Meurs. Arch. ii. 7. 4. Ibid. 
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But Petavius has yet another mischance; for he adds', That 
‘‘upon the bringing up of Theseus’s bones, the prizes for trage- 
dians were instituted;” which is part of the error of Jul. Sca- 
liger and Ger. Vossius, that we have noted above ; the original of 
which seems to have been this mistaken passage of Plutarch ; 
who, after he has related how the bones of Theseus were brought 
in pomp to Athens by Cimon,—”E@evro δὲ, says he, καὶ eis 
μνήμην AYTOY καὶ τῆν τῶν τραγῳδῶν κρίσιν ὀνομαστὴν ryevo- 
μένην. Now it seems that some believe AYTOY to be spoken 
of Theseus ; and from thence they coined the story of tragedies 
being acted at his tomb. But it plainly relates to Cimon ; who, 
with the rest of the generals, sat judge of the plays of Sophocles 
and Aschylus at that Olymp. xxvii. 4; and gave the victory to 
the former®. Upon the whole then, first, It appears against Mr B. 
that tragedies were not acted among the solemnities at Theseus’s 
tomb ; and, secondly, That Theseus’s tomb was not built till Ol. 
LXXxvII. 4, in AUschylus’s and Sophocles’s time, long after Thes- 
pis; so that, were it true that tragedies had been one of those 
funeral solemnities, yet it would be no argument for that an- 
tiquity that Mr B. assigns to tragedy. But these are mistakes 
of his, only for want of reading: the next that I am going to 
mention, let others judge from what it proceeds. The case is 
this :——A certain writer has accused Mr B. of a false citation of 
Plutarch’s Life of Theseus; ‘for there is no such thing as he 
quotes in that life. In the life of Cimon, indeed, there is some- 
thing that an ignorant person might construe to such a sense‘.” 
To this Mr B. replies, That he owns he was misled by Jul. Sca- 
liger; who affirms the thing, but quotes nobody for it: ‘ and 
perhaps,” says Mr B. farther, ‘‘ I was too hasty in not fully con- 
sidering the whole passage of Plutarch in the Life of Cimon, re- 
lating to this matter.” Now this excuse implies an affirmation 
that he had his eye on that passage in the Life of Cimon, when 
he wrote that about tragedies at Theseus’s tomb. But the con- 
trary of this is manifest from his own book ; for he quotes not 
the Life of Cimon, but the Life of Theseus, where there is not 
one syllable of tragedies; so that he quoted Plutarch at a ven- 
ture,—without looking into him at all. Where is the truth then 
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of his “not FULLY considering ?” If Mr B.’s very excuses stand 
in need of excuse, how inexcusable must the rest be ! 

It was the Examiner’s purpose to show some footsteps of tra- 
gedy before the time of Thespis ; but he has not observed a pas- 
sage of Herodotus (because his second-hand writers did not fur- 
nish him with it) which, of all others, had been fittest for his 
turn. ‘ The Sicyonians,” says that historian, “in every re- 
spect honoured the memory of Adrastus ; and particularly they. 
celebrated the story of his life with tragical choruses; not 
making Bacchus the subject of them, but Adrastus. But Cli- 
sthenes assigned the choruses to Bacchus; and the rest of the 
festival to Melanippus'.” This Clisthenes, here spoken of, was 
grandfather to Clisthenes the Athenian, who was the main agent 
in driving out the sons of Pisistratus, at Olymp. Lxvir; and, 
since tragical choruses were used in Sicyon before that Cli- 
sthenes’s time, it appears they must be long in use before the 
time of Thespis, who was one generation younger than Clisthenes 
himself :—and, agreeably to this, Themistius tells us ““ That the 
Sicyonians were the inventors of Tragedy, and the Athenians the 
finishers*.” And when Aristotle says ‘‘ That some of the Pelo- 
ponnesians pretend to the invention of it*,” I understand him of 
these Sicyonians. Now, if Mr B. had but met with this place of 
Herodotus, with what triumphing and insulting would he have 
produced it !——what plenty of scurrility and grimace would he 
have poured out on this occasion! But I have so little appre- 
hensions either of the force of this argument, or of Mr B.’s address 
in managing it, that I here give him notice of it, for the improve- 
ment of his next edition: the truth is, there is no more to be in- 
ferred from these passages, than that, before the time of Thespis, 
the first grounds and rudiments of Tragedy were laid :—there 
were choruses and extemporal songs (αὐτοσχεδιαστικα) but no- 
thing written or published as a dramatic poem ;—so that Phalaris 
is still to be indicted for a sophist, for saying his two fairy poets 
wrote tragedies against him‘. Nay, the very word T'ragedy was 
not heard of then at Sicyon, though Herodotus names (Τραγικοὺς 
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χοροὺς) the tragical choruses ; which by and by shall be con- 
sidered. 

Mr B. is so very obliging, “ that, if I will suffer myself to be 
taught by him, he will set me right” in my notion of tragedy. 
I am willing to be taught by any body, much more by the great 
Mr B., though as to this particular of tragedy, I dare not hosour 
myself as Mr B. honours his teacher, by telling him, ‘‘ That the 
foundation of all the little knowledge I have in this matter was 
laid by him ;” for there is nothing true in the long lecture that 
he reads to me here about tragedy, but what I might have learned 
out of Aristotle, Julius Scaliger, Gerard Vossius, Marmora Oxo- 
niensia, and other common books: and as for the singularities in 
it, which I could not have learned in other places (if I, who am 
here to be taught, may use such freedom with my master) they 
are such lessons as I hope I am now too old to learn. I will not 
sift into them too minutely; for I will observe the respect and 
distance that is due to him from his scholar ; but there is one par- 
ticular that I must not omit, when he tells me, as out of Aristotle, 
that the subject of primitive Tragedy was satirical reproofs of 
vicious men and manners of the times; so that he explains very 
dexterously, as he thinks, the expression of Phalaris, “" That the 
poets wrote tragedies acainst him ;” fur the meaning, he says, 
is this: ‘* That they wrote lampoons, and abusive satirical copies 
of verses upon him.” But it were well if this would be a warning 
to him, when he next pretends to teach others, to consider first 
how lately he himself came from schuol. The words of Aristotle 
that he refers to are, “ That Tragedy at first was Larupun';” 
which Mr B. in his deep judgment and reading interprets satire 
and lampoon, confounding the satyrical plays of the Greeks with 
the satire of the Romans; though it is now above a hundred years 
since Casaubon* wrote a whole book, on purpose to show they 
had no similitude or affinity with one another. The Greek Σα- 
τυρική was only a jocose sort of tragedy, consisting of a chorus 
of satyrs (from which it had its name) that talked lasciviously, 
befitting their character ; but they never gave “ reproofs to the 
vicious men of the times,” their whole discourse being directed to 
the action and story of the play, which was Bacchus, or some 
ancient hero, turned a little to ridicule. There is an entire play 
of this kind yet extant, the Cyclops of Euripides ; but it no more 
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concerns the vicious men at Athens in the poet’s time, than his 
Orestes or his Hecuba does. As for the abusive poem or satire 
of the Romans, it was an invention of their own. Satira tota nos- 
tra est, says Quinctilian', ‘ Satire is entirely ours;” and if the 
Greeks had any thing like it, it was not the satyrical plays of the 
tragic poets, but the old comedy, and the Sili made by Xeno- 
phanes, Timon, and others. ‘ Satire,” says Diomedes, ‘‘ among 
the Romans, is Now an abusive poem, made to reprove the vices 
of πιο". Here we see it was a poem of the Romans, not of the 
Greeks; and it was now, that is, after Lucilius’s time, that it be- 
came abusive; for the satire of Ennius and Pacuvius was quite 
of another nature. And now which of my masters must I be 
taught by? by Quinctilian and Diomedes? or by the young Orbi- 
lius, that has lashed Scaliger and Salmasius at that insolent rate ? 
But Mr B. offers to prove that the old tragedy had a mixture of 
lampoon, from Thespis’s cart that he carried his plays in ; ““ From 
which cart,” says he, ‘ scurrility and buffoonery were so usually 
uttered, that ᾿Εξαμάξειν, and EE ἁμάξης λέγειν, became pro- 
verbial expressions for satire and jeering.” What an odious 
word is here, ᾿Εξαμάξειν! Sure all the buffoonery of that cart 
he talks of, could not be so nauseous as this one barbarism. I 
desire to know in what original author (for his second-hand gen- 
tlemen he must excuse me) this wonderful word may be found ? 
the original of which seems a mistake of εξ ἁμαξῶν, for a participle 
᾿Εξαμάξων. But to leave this to keep company with ‘Avriyovidat 
and Σελευκίδαιδ, I will crave leave to tell him, that there were 


. other carts, and not Thespis’s, that this proverb (Ta ἐξ ἁμαξῶν) 


was taken from ; for they generally used carts in their pomps and 
processions, not only in the festivals of Bacchus, but of other 
gods too; and particularly in the Eleusinian feast, the women 
were carried in the procession in carts, out of which they abused 
and jeered one another. Aristophanes in Plutus :— 


Muarnpios δὲ τοῖς μεγάλοις ὀχουμένην 
"Eat τῆς ἁμάξης 





Upon which passage the old Scholiast* and Suidas* have this 
note :—‘ That in those carts the women (ἐλοιδόρουν adAnAats) 
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made abusive jests one upon another ;” and especially at a bridge 
over the river Cephissus, where the procession used to stop a 
little; from whence, to abuse and jeer was called γεφυρίζειν". 
These Eleusinian carts are mentioned by Virgil, in the first of 
his Georgics :— 

“Tardaque Eleusinse matris volventia plaustra’.” | 
Which most of the interpreters have been mistaken in; for the 
poet means not that Ceres invented them, but that they were 
used at her feasts. But besides the Eleusinian, there was the 
same custom in many other festival pomps; whence it was that 
Πυμπεύειν and Πομπεία came at last to signify scofing and railing. 
So Demosthenes takes the word ; and his Scholiast says*, ““ That 
in those pomps they used to put on vizards, and riding in the 
carts, abuse the people; from whence,” says he, ‘ comes the 
proverb, εξ ἁμάξης pe ὕβρισε," which Demosthenes uses in the same 
oration‘; so that the very passage of this orator, which Mr B. 
cites in his margin, is not meaned of the carts of tragedians. It 
is true, Harpocration® and Suidas® understand it of the pomp in 
the feasts of Bacchus; but even there too they were not the tragic 
but the comic poets who were so abusive; for they also had their 
carts to carry their plays in. ‘‘ The comic poets,” says the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes’, ‘“‘ rubbing their faces with lees of wine, 
that they might not be known, were carried about in carts, and 
sung their poems in the highways ; from whence came the pro- 
verb (Qs εξ ἁμάξης Nade:)—To rail as impudently as out of a 
cart.” Mr B. concludes this paragraph with a kind hint, ‘“‘ That 
the doctor may perhaps, before he dies, have a convincing proof 
that a man may be the subject of such tragedies, (i.e. such lam- 
poons and abuses from carts) while he is living.” I heartily thank 
him for telling the world what worthy adversaries I am like to 
have, and what honourable weapons they will use ; and, to requite 
his kindness, I assure him that I shall no more value, nor be con- 
cerned at those lampooning tragedies, than if they were really 
spoken out of carts, which perhaps may still be the fittest stage 
for such kind of tragedians. 


1. Hesych. Ted. 2. Georg. i. 163. 
3. Demosth. de Corona, p. 134, edit. Par. 4. P. 159. 
5. Harp. in Tlouweia. Atovvotaxais ἑορταῖς. 
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There are two passages of Horace and Plutarch that concern 
the rise and origin of Tragedy :— 
“ Ignotum ieee genus invenisse Camosnee 
icitur, et plaustris vexisse poémata Thespis'.” 


And 
᾿Αρχομένων τῶν περὶ Θέσπιν ἤδη τὴν ‘Vpaywdiay κινεῖν. 

Now the first of these, as Mr B. glosses upon it, means it was 
“δὴ unknown kind of tragic poetry which Thespis found out ;” 
and implies ‘there was another kind in use before him.” The 
latter, he says, may import that Thespis did not invent, ‘ but only 
gave life and motion to tragedy, by making it dramatic.” Now 
Mr B. either seriously believes these interpretations, or not. If 
he does, the best advice his friends’can give him is, to trouble his 
head no more with criticism, for it will never do him credit. If 
he does not believe them, where is that modesty ‘* becoming a 
young writer,” or that sincerity becoming a gentleman, or that 
prudence becoming a man? It is a dangerous thing to trifle with 
the world, and to put those things upon others which he believes 
not himself. No man ever despised his readers that did not suffer 
for it at the last. However, whether Mr B. believes these inter- 
pretations or not, I am resolved not to refute them ; for though I 
have often had already, and shall have still, a very ignoble employ- 
ment in answering some of his little cavils, yet 1 have spirit 
enough to think that there may be some drudgery so very mean 
as to be really below me. 

We are come now to the last point about Tragedy ; and that is 
the origin of the name. I had observed ““ That the name of Tra- 
gedy was no older than the thing, as sometimes it happens, when 
an old word is borrowed and applied to a new notion.” So that the 
very word τραγῳδία, which the false Phalaris uses in his Epistles, 
was not so much as heard of in the days of the true one. Mr B. 
commences his answer to this with an acuteness familiar to him. 
‘* What does he mean?” says he: ‘‘ Names, I thought, were in- 
vented to signify ¢hings; and that the things themselves must 
be before the names by which they are called.” Now I leave it 
to the sagacious reader to discover, what I cannot do, the per- 
tinency and the drift of this passage of Mr B.’s. However, let it 
belong to any thing or nothing, it is a proposition false in itself. 
‘‘ That things themselves must be before the names by which they 


1. Hor. in Arte Poét. 2. Plut. in Solone. 
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are called ;” for we have many new tunes in music made every Ρ' 292. 
day which never existed before, yet several of them are called by 
names that were formerly in use; and perhaps the tune of Chevy 
Chace, though it be of famous antiquity, is a little younger than 
the name of the Chace itself; and I humbly conceive that Mr 
Hobbes’s book, which he called the Leviathan, is not quite so an- 
cient as its name is in Hebrew. So very fortunate is Mr B. when 
he endeavours at subtlety and niceness! It is true, where things 
are eternal, or as old as the world, which we call the works of 
Nature, they must be older than the names that are given to them; 
but in things of art or notion, that have their existence from man’s 
intellect or manual operation, the things themselves may be many 
years younger than the names by which they are called; and so 
the thing Tragedy may possibly be younger than the name that 
it is called by. 

The reason, therefore, why I affirmed “That the name of Tra- 
gedy was no other than the thing,” was,—because good authors 
assured me that the word Tragedy' was first coined from the Goat, 
that was the prize of it; which prize was first constituted in 
Thespis’s time. So the Arundel Marble, in the epoch of Thespis: 
Kai ἀθλον ἐτέθη ὁ Tparyos—‘and the Goat was appointed for 
the prize.” So Dioscorides, in his epigram upon Thespis :— 

Qf Tpayos θλον. 
And Horace, speaking of the same person, 
“Carmine qui Tragico vilem certavit ob Hircum.” 


And because I was fully persuaded by them that this was the true 
etymology of the word, and that the guesses of some grammarians 
(Tpaywoia quasi τρυγῳδία, or Τραγῳδία quasi τραχεῖα won), 
and other such like, were absurd and ridiculous, I thought, as 
I do still, that the very name of Tragedy was no older than 
Thespis; and consequently could not have been found in the 
epistles of the true Phalaris. 

But I have not forgotten, what I myself lately quoted out of 
Herodotus, that the Sicyonians before Thespis’s time honoured 
the memory of Adrastus (τραγικοῖσε yxopotor) “with tragical 
choruses*.” If this be so, here appears an ample testimony that 
the word Tragedy was older than Thespis. But for a man that 
meddles with this kind of learning, the first stock to set up and 
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prosper with is sound judgment, which gives the very name and 
being to criticism; and without which he will never be able to 
steer his course successfully among many seeming contradictions. 
As in this passage of Herodotus, which is contrary to what others 
assure us, what course is to be taken ?—must we stand dubious 
and neuter between both, and cry out upon ‘the uncertainty of 
Heathen Chronology ?”——or must we not rather say, That Hero- 
dotus, who lived many years after Thespis, when Tragedy was 
frequent and improved to its highest pitch, made use of a Prolepsis 
when he called them Τραγικοὺς yopovs,—meaning such choruses 
as gave the first rise to that which in his time was called Tragedy? 
So we have seen before, that Porphyry, and Jamblichus, and 
Conon, speak of Tauronium at atime when that name was not yet 
heard of ; but they meaned the city of Naxos, that was afterwards 
called so. Such an anticipation is common and familiar in all 
sorts of writers. And if Herodotus, in another place, where he 
says ‘* That the Epidaurians (long before Susarion lived in Attica) 
honoured the goddesses Damia and Auxesia (χοροῖσι “γγυναικηΐοισι 
κερτόμοισι) with choruses of women, that used to abuse and bur- 
lesgue the women of the country',” had called them χοροῖσι 
κωμικοῖσε (comical choruses) he had said nothing unworthy of a 
great historian, because those choruses of women were much of 
the same sort that were afterwards called comical, though per- 
haps at that time the word comical was not yet minted. 

But let us see what Mr B. advances to shew that the name of 
Tragedy is older than Thespis. ‘*It cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned,” says he, ‘*but that those Bacchic hymns they sung in 
chorus round their altars (from whence the regular Tragedy came) 
were called by this name Tragedy, from Tpa-yos, the Goat (the 
sacrifice), at the offering of which these odes were sung.” But 
he presently subjoins, “ That as to this we are in the dark, and 
have only probabilities to guide us.” And if we are in the dark, 
I dare affirm that the Examiner will leave us so still; for it is not 
his talent to give light to any thing, but rather to make it darker 
than it was before. ‘It cannot reasonably,” says he, ‘‘be ques- 
tioned.” Why not, I pray? Because it would be a question that 
he could not answer. I know no other unreasonableness in ques- 
tioning it; for he has not one authority for what he supposes here, 
That the name of Tragedy was as old as the institution of sacrificing 
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a Goat to Bacchus: but, on the contrary, we have express testi- 
monies that it was no ancienter than when the Goat was made the 
prize to be contended for by the Poets. As, besides the passages 
cited before, Eusebius says in his Chronicle, ‘“‘ Certantibus in Agone 
Tragos, i.e. Hircus, in premio dabatur; unde aiunt Trageoedos 
nuncupatos.” So Diomedes the grammarian, “‘Tragoedia a τράγῳ 
et won dicta; quoniam olim actoribus Tragicis, τράγος, id est, Hir- 
cus, premium cantus, proponebatur.” Etymol. Mag. Κέκληται τρα- 
γῳδία, ὅτι τράγος τῇ on ἄθλον ἐτίθετο. Philargyrius on Virgil’s 
Georgics,—‘‘Dabatur Hircus, preemii nomine; unde hoc genus 
poématis Tragodiam volunt dictam'.” All the other derivations 
of the word Tragedy are to be slighted and exploded. But if this 
be the true one, as it certainly is, the word cannot possibly be 
ancienter than Thespis’s days; who was the first that contended 
for this prize. Besides this, we have very good authority that 
‘those Bacchic hymns, from whence the regular Tragedy came,” 
were originally called by another name ;—not Tragedy, but Dithy- 
ramb. So Aristotle expressly teaches: ‘‘ Tragedy,” says he, “δα 
its first rise from those that sung the Dithyramb’.”  AcOupapuBos, 
says Suidas, ὕμνος εἰς Διόνυσον" i. 6.  Dithyramb means the Bacchic 
hymn.” The first author of the Dithyramb, as some relate’, 
was Lasus Hermionensis, in the first Darius’s time; or, as others‘, 
Arion Methymneus, in the time of Periander. But, as it appears 
from Pindar, and his Scholiast’, the antiquity of it was so great, 
that the inventor could not be known; and Archilochus, who was 
much older than both Lasus and Arion, has the very word Dithy- 


ramb in these wonderful and truly Dithyrambic verses°:— 


Ὡς Διωνύσοι᾽ ἄνακτος καλὸν ἐξάρξαι μέλος 


Οἷδα Διθύραμβον, οἴνῳ σνγκεραυνωθεὶς φρένας. 


So the verses are to be corrected and distinguished, being a pair 
of Trochaics; and Mr B. may please to observe, that Archilochus 
too, as well as Suidas, defines a Dithyramb to be a Bacchic hymn ; 
which Mr B. erroneously makes to be peculiar to Tragedy. I 
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will tell him also anon, that the Chorus belonging to the Dithy- 
ramb was not called a Tragic, but Cyclian Chorus. 

Mr B. has failed in his first attempt about the date of the 
word Tragedy: but he has still another stratagem to bring about 
his design; for he will prove that Τραγῳδία ‘comprehended 
originally both Tragedy and Comedy;” and since Comedy was as 
ancient as Susarion, who was near forty years older than Thespis, 
it follows that the word Τραγῳδία, which Comedy was then called 
by, must be older than Thespis. This being the point he pro- 
mised to prove, he presently shifts hands, and changes the ques- 
tion; for he has quoted five passages, one out of Athenseus, three 
out of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, and one out of Hesychius, 
to show that Τρυγῳδία signifies Comedy; which is a thing so 
known and common, and confessed by all, that he might as well 
take pains to prove Kwuqoia signifies Comedy. But what is all 
this to Tpaywoia? Must τραγῳδία signify Comedy, because 
Tpuywoia does? An admirable argument, and one of Mr B.'s 
beloved sort! He may prove too, whensoever he pleases, lacerna 
means a lamp, because lucerna does; and a great many other 
feats may be performed by this argument. But, in his other cita- 
tions, with which his margin is plentifully stuffed out, there is one 
to shew that Τρυγφῳδία signifies Tragedy; and two, that Τραγῳδία 
signifies Comedy. Now, the first of these is beside the question 
again; for though τρυγῳδία should stand both for τραγῳδία and 
κωμῳδία, yet it does not at all follow that τρωγῳδία may stand for 
κωμῳδία. If Mr B. had studied his new logic more, and his 
Phalaris less, he had made better work in the way of reasoning. 
It is as if some school-boy should thus argue with his master: 
Pomum may signify malum, an apple; and pomum, too, may sig- 
nify cerasum, a cherry ; therefore malum, an apple, may signify 
cerasum, a cherry. But, besides the failure in the consequence, 
the proposition itself is false; for τρυγῳδία does not signify Tra- 
gedy: nay, to see the strange felicity of Mr B.’s criticism, even 
his other assertion is false too; for τρυγῳδία never signifies Co- 
medy. Let us examine his instances : 

‘““Tpuywora,” says Mr B. “signifies Tragedy, properly so 
called, in this passage of Aristophanes’ :— 

Αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔνδον ἀναβαάδην ποιεῖ 
Τρυγῳδίαν.-------- 


1. Arist. Acharn. p. 278. 
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For this is spoken of Euripides.” But what then? ‘ Why, 
Euripides being a Tragic poet, τρυγῳδία, when applied to him, 
must needs signify Tragedy.” I am unwilling to discourage a 
gentleman; and yet I cannot but take notice of his unlucky hand, 
whenever he meddles with authors. Here he interprets τρυγῳδία, 
Tragedy; and yet the very jest and wit of this passage consists in 
this, that the poet calls Euripides’s plays Comedies; and so the 
Scholiast interprets it: τρυγῳδίαν δὲ εἶπεν, ἀντὶ Tov κωμῳδίαν. 
Euripides was accused by Aristophanes, and several of the ancients, 
for debasing the majesty and grandeur of Tragedy, by introducing 
low and despicable characters instead of heroic ones; and by 
making his persons discourse in a mean and popular style, but one 
degree above common talk in Comedy; contrary to the practice 
of Aschylus and Sophocles, who aspired after the sublime cha- 
racter; and by metaphors, and epithets, and compound words, 
made all their lines strong and lofty; and particularly in Aristo- 
phanes’s Ranz', where Aischylus and Euripides are compared to- 
gether, the latter is pleasantly burlesqued and rallied on this very 
account. What could Aristophanes then say smarter in this pas- 
sage about him, than, in derision of his style and characters, to 
call his Tragedies Comedies ? 

Well, let us see if, in his next point, Mr B. is more fortunate, 
—‘‘that τραγῳδία may signify Comedy. There is a fragment,” 
he says, “of Aristophanes’ss TAPYTAAH® preserved, where 
τραγῳδὸς signifies a Comedian?:” 

Kat τίνες ἄν elev; πρῶτα μὲν Σαννυρίων 

"Awd τῶν τραγῳδῶν, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν τραγικῶν χυρῶν 

δΔΙέλητος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλικῶν Κινησίας. 
Now Sannyrion being a Comic poet, as it is very well known, it 
is a clear case, as Mr B. thinks, that ἀπὸ τῶν τραγῳδῶν means 
‘Sone of the Comedians.” No doubt, the poet meaned to say 
that Sannyrion was sent ambassador frdm the comic poets, Me- 
letus from the tragic, and Cinesias from the dithyrambic. This 
was Aristophanes’s thought; and therefore I affirm that his words 
could not be ἀπὸ τῶν τραγῳδῶν, as now they are read: so far from 
that, that if τραγῳδῶν could signify Comedians, yet he would not 
have used the word in this place, where τραγικῶν χορῶν imme- 
diately follows; for what a wretched ambiguity would be here, 
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and wholly unworthy of so elegant a poet! since τραγῳδών and 
τραγικῶν χορῶν are words of the same import: and if the former 
may signify Comedy, the latter may do so too. So that if the 
persons Sannyrion and Meletus had not been well known, the 
passage might appear a mere tautology; Tragedians and Tra- 
gedians, or Comedians and Comedians; or, if the signification 
was varied, the one word meaning Comedians, and the other 
Tragedians, yet it had been uncertain whether of the two was 
the Comedian and whether the Tragedian; because both the 
words, according to Mr B., may be interpreted in either sig- 
nification. These, I conceive, are such just exceptions against 
the vulgar reading of this passage, that a person who esteems 
Aristophanes as he deserves, may safely say he never wrote it so. 
If Criticism had ever once smiled upon Mr B., or if there was 
not a kind of fatality in his errors, he could scarce have missed 
this most certain correction : 
— Πρῶτα μὲν Σαννυρίων 
᾿Απὸ τῶν τρυγῳδῶν--- 
by which all the ambiguity or tautology vanishes: for τρυγῳδὸς 
never signified any thing but a comedian. And how easy and 
natural was the depravation of τρυγῳδῶν into τραγῳδῶν! Tpu- 
rywoos being the much rarer word, and, as I believe, not to be 
met with in prose or serious writings; for it was a kind of jeer- 
ing name, and not so honourable as Kapwods. However, the 
corruption of this passage 15 very ancient; for the author of the 
Epitome of Athenzus, who lived before Eustathius’s time, i. 6. 
about D years ago, read it τραγῳδῶν" for here he calls Sannyrion 
a tragedian'. But in Alian’s days, the true reading (τρυγῳδῶν) 
was still extant in Athenzus; for that author transcribes this 
very passage into his Various History; and from it he calls 
Sannyrion a comedian*, and Meletus a tragedian. 
But that Mr B. may not wonder at the change of τρυγῳδῷν 
into τραγῳδῶν, I will tell him of one or two other corruptions in 
the very same passage : 
"Ano δὲ τῶν τραγικῶν χορῶν 
Μέλητος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλικῶν Κινησίας. 


for the learned Casaubon, instead of Μέλητος, reads it Μέλιτος: 


1. Epit. Athen. MS. Σαννυρίωνα τὸν τραγωδὸν. 
2. EI. Var. Hist. x, 6. Σαννυρίων ὁ Κωμωδίας ποιητὴς. 
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‘‘because,” says he, “neither this verse here, nor any other 
wherein he is mentioned, will allow the second syllable of his 
name to be long'.” But, with humble submission, Whether 
his name be written MeAcros, or MéAnros, I affirm that those very 
verses both allow and require that the second syllable of it should 
be long;—as first in this of Aristophanes, if the first syllable of 
Κυκλικών be short, the second of Μέλιετος must be long. Casaubon, 
it is true, as his observation shews, believed the first of Κυκλικῶν 
to be of necessity long; but, as it is plain that it may be short, 
so that it actually is so in several passages (I might say all) of the 
same poet, will be seen by and by. The other verse that Casaubon 
produces, is out of the Rane : 

Σκολιῶν Δἰελίτον, καὶ Καρικῶν αὐλημάτων. 
But even here too the second syllable of Μελέτον is long; for 
KAI ought to be struck out, as will be plain from the whole 
passage *:— 

Οὗτος δ᾽ ἀπὸ πάντων μὲν φέρει πορνιδίων, 

Σκολίων Medirov, Καρικών αὐλημάτων, 

Θρήνων, Χορείων: τάχα δὲ δηλωθήσεται. 
Who does not see now that, if ΚΑΙ be inserted in the second 
verse, a great part of the elegancy is lost ἢ for the whole sentence 
runs on without any particle of conjunction. But to put the 
matter quite out of doubt, this very verse is cited in Suidas’, and 
ΚΑΙ does not appear there; but it easily crept into the text, be- 
cause the next word begins with the same letters KA. Upon the 
whole, therefore, the fault that Casaubon found in the passage of 
Atheneus is really none: but there is one which he did not find, 
and that is κυκλικῶν instead of κυκλίων᾽ for the verse should be cor- 
rected thus :— 

Μέλητος, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν κυκλίων Κινησίας. 
So lian‘ cites it from this very place, Κινησίας Κυκλίων χορῶν 
ποιητὴς ; aud Aristophanes® speaks so in other places :— 

Κυκλίων τε χορῶν gopatoxapwras, ἄνδρας μετεωροφένακας. 

And again, speaking of the same Cinesias :— 


o 
Tauri πεποίηκας τὸν κυκλιοξιδασκαλον ; 


and so all manner of writers call them Κύκλιοι χοροὶ, and never 
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Κυκλικοί ; Suidas, Scholiasts on Pindar and Aristophanes, Hesy- 
chius, Plato, Plutarch, and others. This Cyclian chorus wag the 
same with the Dithyramb, as some of these authors expressly 
say; and there were three choruses belonging to Bacchus; the 
Κωμικὸς, the Τραγικὸς, and the KuxAtos, the last of which had its 
prize and its judges at the Dionysia’, as the other two had. 
The famous Simonides won ivi of these victories, as Tzetzes in- 
forms us from an epitaph upon that poet’s tomb?:— 
“EE ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα, Σιμωνίδη, ἥραο νίκας 
Καὶ τρίποδας, θνήσκεις δ᾽ ἐν Σικελῷ πεδίῳ. 
Κείῳ δὲ μνήμην λείπεις, Ἕλλησι δ᾽ ἐπαινὸν 
᾿ὐξυνέτον ψυχῆς τοῖς ἐπιγινομένοις. 
So this epigram is to be corrected; for it is faulty in Tzetzes. 
Indeed, it is not expressed here what sort of victories they were ; 
so that possibly there might be some of them obtained by his 
Tragedies, if that be true which Suidas tells us, that Simonides 
made Tragedies. But I rather believe that he won them all by 
his Dithyrambs with the Cyclian choruses; and I am confirmed 
in it by his own epigram, not published before*:— 
“EE ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα, Σιμωνίδη, ἥραο ταύρους 
Καὶ τρίποδας, πρὶν τόνδ᾽ ἀνθέμεναι πίνακα. 
Τοσσακι δ᾽ ἱμερόεντα (διδαξάμενος) χορὸν ἀνδρῶν, 
Εὐδόξου νίκας ἀγλαὸν app’ ἐπέϊβης. 
I have supplied the third verse with διδαξάμενος, which is want- 
ing inthe MS. But it is observable that, instead of νίκας, as it is 
in Tzetzes, the MS. epigram has ταύρους, which I take to be the 
author’s own word; but being not understood, it was changed 
into νίκας; for Ταῦρος, a Bull, was the prize of the Dithyramb, as 
a Goat was of Tragedy; which was the reason why Pindar gives 
to the Dithyramb the epithet of βοηλάτης":---- 
Tai Διωνύσου ποθεν ἐξέφαναν 
Σὺν βοηλάτᾳ χάριτες 
A dvpapBep————. 
‘‘He calls the Dithyramb BonAarns,” says the Scholiast, ‘* because 
the Bull was the prize to the winner; that animal being sacred to 
Bacchus.” And as the Dithyrambic poets contended for a Bull, 


1. Esch. contra Ctesiph. p. 87. Kai τοὺς μὲν κριτὰς τοὺς ἐκ Διονυσίων, ἐὰν μὴ 
δικαίως τοὺς Κυκλίους χοροὺς κρίνωσι, ζημιοῦτε. 
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so the harpers (Ἀιθαρῳδοὶ) contended for a calf. Αὐ᾽βιομ δηθβ᾽ :---- 
AAA’ ἕτερον ἥσθην, ἡνίκ᾽ ἐπὶ μόσχω ποτὲ 
Δεξίθεος εἰσηλθ᾽ ᾷσόμενος Βοιώτιον. 
“ὁ Some,” says the Scholiast, “interpret it ἐπὶ μόσχῳ; for a calf ;” 
because he that got the victory with his harp, “had a calf for 
his premium.” He seems indeed to give preference to the other 
exposition, that makes Mooyos the name of a harper, and the 
modern translators follow him in it; but the former is the true 
meaning of the passage, as both the language and the sense suf- 
ficiently show. I will crave leave to add two things more relating 
to this matter :—-First, That this triple chorus, the comic, tragic, 
and cyclian, may perhaps be meant in that epigram of Dioscorides, 


which I have produced above :— 


Baxyos ore τριττὸν κατάγοι χορόν 





Neither shall I contend the point if any one will embrace this 
exposition; but, for my own part, I prefer the other, which 
makes it relate to Trina Liberalia, the three festivals of Bac- 
chus. And, secondly, That these prizes, the bull and the calf, 
appointed for the Dithyramb and playing on the harp (if they 
really were continued till Simonides’s death, and Aristophanes’s 
time ; and if those passages of theirs related to the present cus- 
tom, and not the first institution only) may induce some to believe 
that the old prizes for Tragedy and Comedy might be continued 
too, though they be not taken notice of. However, be this as it 
will, the arguments used above are not weakened at all by it; for 
it is plain from the epochs of A€schylus, &c. in the Arundel 
Marble (where those prizes are not mentioned) that the epochs 
of Susarion and ‘Thespis (where they are mentioned) were 
proposed to us by that author as the first rise of Comedy and 
Tragedy. 

Mr B. has one passage more, which is his last anchor, to prove 
his notable point, ‘‘ That the word Tragedy may signify Comedy.” 
It is in the Greek Prolegomena to Aristophanes, gathered out of 
some nameless authors; the words are,” ἔστι δὲ ταύτην (Κωμῳδίαν) 
εἰπεῖν καὶ τραγῳδίαν, οἱονεὶ τρυγῳδίαν τινὰ οὖσαν, ὅτι τρυγία 
χριόμενοι ἐκωμῴδουν᾽ i. 6. ““ Comedy may be called Tragedy, quasi 
Trygcedia ; because the actors besmeared their faces with lees of 
wine*.” Here, we see, the testimony is positive and full that 


1. Acharn. p. 6]. 2. Proleg. Arist. p. ix. 


ρ. 303. 


p. 304. 
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Comedy may be called Tragedy ; which is the thing that Mr B. 


undertook to prove ; and what is there now remaining but to con- 
gratulate and applaud him? But I think one could hardly pitch 
upon a better instance, to show that he that meddles with these 
matters must have brains, as Mr B.’s phrase is, as well as eyes, in 
his head. A man that has that furniture in his upper story, will 
discover by the very next words in that nameless old author, that 
the passage is corrupted ; for it immediately follows, Kai τῆς μὲν 
Τραγῳδίας τὸ εἰς ἔλεον κινῆσαι τοὺς ἀκροατὰς, τῆς δὲ Κωμῳδίας 
τὸ εἰς γέλωτα. So that the whole sentence, as the common reading 
and Mr B. has it, is thus :—-‘* Comedy may be also called Tragedy; 
and it is the design of Tragedy to excite compassion in the au- 
ditory ; but of Comedy, to excite laughter.” Is not this now a 
most admirable period ἢ and all one as if he had said ““" Comedy 
may be called Tragedy, for they are quite different things !” 
Without all doubt, if he had really meaned Comedy may be called 
Tragedy, in those following words he would have said τῆς τραγῳ- 
dias τῆς κυρίως λεγομένης" “it is the design of: Tragedy, properly 
so called ;” and not have left them, as they now are, a piece of flat 
nonsense. But the fault, one may say, is now conspicuous enough ; 
but what shall be done for an emendation of it? even that too is 
very easy and certain; for with the smallest alteration, the whole 
passage may be read thus : ἔστι δὲ ταύτην εἰπεῖν καὶ τρυγῳδίαν, 
οἱονεὶ τρυγῳδίαν Twa οὖσαν, ὅτι τρυγίᾳ χριόμενοι ἐκωμῴδουν. 
And so we have it, in almost the very same words, in another 
writer among the same Prolegomena; Τὴν αὐτὴν δὲ (Κωμῳδίαν) 
καὶ τρυγῳδίαν φασὶν, ὅτι τρυγὶ διαχρίοντες τὰ πρόσωπα ὑπεκρί- 
νοντο. The import of both is, “That for κωμῳδία,» one may use 
the word τρυγῳδία : which is true and right; for the words are 
synonymous, as appears from several places in Aristophanes, and 
the old lexicographers. 

I have now despatched all the Examiner’s instances which he 
has brought to show that τρυγῳδία may signify Tragedy, or τρα- 
γῳδία signify Comedy ; and it would seem a very strange thing in 
any other writer but Mr B. that he should bring half a dozen 
examples, that are either false or nothing to his purpose, and be 
ignorant of that single one that is plainly and positively for him. 
I crave his leave to produce it here, and to change my adversary 
for a while, if Mr B. will not be affronted that I assign him a 

1. Proleg. Arist. p. vii. 
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second so much inferior to him,—the great Isaac Casaubon. This 
author, in his most excellent book, ‘‘ De Satyrica Potsi,” as Mr B. 
has done, teaches us', ‘“‘ That at first both Comedy and Tragedy 
were called τρυγῳδία, or τραγῳδία, as appears from Atheneus ; 
where,” he says*, both ““ Comedy and Tragedy were found out in 
the time of vintage (tpu-yns) ; agp οὗ δὴ καὶ Tpuyydia τὸ πρῶτον 
ἐκλήθη καὶ κωμῳδία. “Which,” says Casaubon, “I thus cor- 
rect :—exAOn καὶ ἡ τραγῳδία καὶ ἡ κωμῳδία" that is, From which 
word (τρύγη) Vintage, both Comedy and Tragedy were at first 
called rpu-yweia.” This is Casaubon’s first proof; and we see it 
solely depends upon his own emendation of Athenwus; which, 
with humble submission, I take to be a very wrong one; for it 
is not in the text, as he has cited it, ἐκλήθη KAI κωμῳδία (which 
would truly show some defect in it) but ἐκλήθη Ἢ] κωμῳδία, both in 
his own and the other editions. He was deceived, therefore, by 
trusting to his Adversaria, without consulting the original; for 
there is no other pretence of altering the text, but from the particle 


KAI. He goes on, and tells us’, “" That both τρυγῳδία and τρα- p. 


γῳδία were at first acommon name for both Tragedy and Comedy ; 
but afterwards it was divided, διεσπάσθη, as Aristotle says, and the 
ancient critics witness.” Now the passage in Aristotle which he 
refers to, has nothing at all either about Tragedy or Comedy ; ; but 
it speaks of poetry in general: Διεσπάσθη δὲ κατὰ τὰ οἰκεῖα ἤθη ἡ 
ποίησις. “Τὶ it was divided and branched into sorts according 
to the several humours of the writers; some singing the stories 
of heroes, others making drolls and lampoons, and a third sort 
hymns and encomiums, all as their several fancies led them‘.” 
But Mr Casaubon subjoins this quotation following i—Tparyedia 
τὸ παλαιὸν ἢ ἤν ὄνομα κοινὸν καὶ πρὸς τὴν κωμῳδίαν" ὕστερον δὲ τὸ 
μὲν κοινὸν ὄνομα ἔσχεν ” τραγῳδία, ἡ ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία ἴδιον" i.e. ** Tra- 
gedy was of old a common name, both for itself and Comedy; but 
afterwerds that common name became peculiar to Tragedy, and 
the other was called Comedy :"—which passage is taken out of the 
Etymologicon Magnum, though a little interpolated and depraved 
by Casaubon himself; for that author, after he has given several 
etymologies of the word τραγῳδία, at last says” , “Ha απὸ τῆς τρυγὸς 
τρυγῳδία" ἡ nv δὲ τὸ ὄνομα τοῦτο κοινὸν καὶ πρὸς τὴν κωμῳδίαν". ἐπεὶ 
οὕπω διεκέκριτο τὰ τῆς ποιήσεως ἑκατέρας" ἀλλ᾽ εἰς αὐτὴν ἕν ἦν 


1. Casaub. Satyr. p. 21. 2. Athen. p. 40. 3. Casaub. p. 22. 
4. Arist. Pott. cap. iv. 5. Etymol. Mag. v. Tpayes. 
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τὸ ἄθλον, ἡ τρύξ᾽ ὕστερον δὲ τὸ μὲν κοινὸν ὄνομα ἔσχεν ἡ τραγῳ- 
dia’ ἡ δὲ κωμῳδία ὠνόμασται, &c. where we must not refer the 
words ὄνομα κοινὸν to Tparywoia, as Casaubon does, but to Τρυγῳ- 
δία, which immediately comes before ; for the meaning of it is this : 
‘That Tpayqwoia might have its name by a little variation from 
τρυγῳδία" which word τρυγῳδία signified of old, not Tragedy only, 
but Comedy too; for at that time these two sorts of poetry were 
not distinguished, but had one and the same prize (rpu-ya) a vessel 
of wine: afterwards Tragedy retained that old name (vu only being 
changed into a) and the other was called Comedy.” It is an error 
therefore in Casaubon, when he tells us as from this writer, that 
Tparywola once signified Comedy; for the thing that this writer 
affirms is this: “ That Τρυγῳδία once signified both Tragedy and 
Comedy :” which is a proposition very much different from that 
other of Casaubon’s. 

But, however, if this passage of the Etymologicon will not serve 
Casaubon’s purpose, it may be useful to Mr B.’s. It is true, it 
will not come up to his main point, which he undertook to make 
out, “ That under the word Tragedy, both Tragedy and Comedy 
were at first comprehended” (which alone, and nothing less than 
It, will signify any thing to the age of Tragedy); yet it plainly 
affirms what he, by two mistaken instances, in vain attempted to 
prove, “ That τρυγφῳδία once signified Tragedy.” It concerns me 
therefore to give answer to this passage, because I have already 
flatly denied that Tpuywoia ever signified Tragedy ; and, I think, 
I need not be at so much trouble for a reply, when the author him- 
self affords me one in this very place; for the grounds of his 
assertion he declares to be these two,— That τραγῳδία is derived 
from rpuyeoia’ and that τρύξ (wine) was the common prize both 
to Comedy and Tragedy. Now both these are plain mistakes ; 
for the true derivation of τραγῳδία is from τράγος a goat, as I 
have fully shown above ; and that the prize was not the same, but 
the goat was for Tragedy, and the wine for Comedy, the Arundel 
Marble (to name no more) expressly affirms, in the epochs of 
Susarion and Thespis. If the grounds then that he walks upon 
fail him, his authority too must fall with him ; for he is alone, 
without any other to support him ; all the rest confining the sig- 
nification of τρυγῳδία to Comedy alone. Τρυγῳδεῖν, κωμῳδεῖν, 
says Hesychius; Τρυγῳδία, ἡ κωμῳδία, says Aristophanes’ Scho- 
liast. In the present editions of Suidas, we read Τρυγοκωμῳδία, 
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without any exposition; but the true reading, as the very order of 
the alphabet shews, is τρυγῳδία, κωμῳδία: and so H. Stephanus 
affirms that he found it in his MS. ΑἹ] these three are older than 
the author of the Etymologicon; and if ever any before their time 
had used τρυγῳδία for Tragedy, either all or some of them would 
have told us of it. 

If I may have leave to talk without proof, as well as some 
others, I should rather suspect that κωμῳδία was the old and com- 
mon name both for Tragedy and Comedy till they came to be dis- 
tinguished by their peculiar appellations; for the etymology of the 
word κωμῳδία (ἐν κώμαις wer, a Song in Villages) agrees equally 
to them both: both Tragedy and Comedy being first invented and 
used in the villages, as all writers unanimously say. And it is 
remarkable that Dioscorides, in his Epigrams, calls the plays of 
Thespis κώμους. 

Θέσπιδος εὕρεμα τοῦτο, Tad’ aypowtw av ὕλαν 


Natya, καὶ ΚΩΔΙΟΥΣ τοὐσὲε τελειοτέρους. 


And again he says, Thespis’s plays were an entertainment to the 
κωμῆται. 

Θέσπις ὅδε τραγικὴν ὧς ἀνέπλασε πρῶτος ἀοιδὴν, 

ΚΩΜΙΓΓΔΙΣ νεωρὰς καινοτομῶν χάριτας. 

So that even Thespis’s plays might at first, and for a little while, 
be called Comedies, which was a word already in use from the 
time of Susarion; but when men understood the difference be- 
tween the two sorts, and a distinct prize was appointed to Thespis, 
it was natural to give each sort a particular name, taken from the 
several prizes; and the one was called τραγῳδία, from the Goat’; 
the other τρυγῳδία, from the Cask of Wine*®. The very likeness 
that is between the two words is no small confirmation that this 
account of them may be true; but I only propose it as a guess, to 
set against the conjecture of the author of the Etymologicon ; 
and perhaps it might be accounted as probable as his, if it had not 
the disadvantage of coming so many centuries after it. 

Mr B. having at last made an end of his mistakes in this article 
about Tragedy, I am very glad too to make an end of my animad- 
versions upon them; for I am sensible how long I have detained 
the reader upon this subject, though I hope both the pleasure 
and the importance of it, and the vast number of faults that called 


1. Tpayos. 2. Τρύξ. 
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upon me for correction, will excuse the prolixity, which I will not 
increase farther by a repetition of what has been said; for even a 
short account of each, where the variety of things touched on is so 
great, would amount to a long story. I will only crave leave to 
say, That of the three points which the learned Mr B. undertook 
to make out, every one has been carried against him; and that 
the incidental mistakes which he has run into have not failed to 
increase in number, proportionably as this article of his exceeded 
in length. 
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[PP. 353~363, Ed. London, 1699.] 


In the same Preface (a) it presently follows, Ὡς ov τιμᾶται 
Θεὸς ux ἀνθρώπου φαύλου, οὐδὲ θεραπεύεται δαπάναις οὐδὲ ΤΡΑ- 
ΓΩΙΔΙΑΙ͂Σ τῶν ἁλισκομένων, καθάπερ μοχθηρὸς ἄνθρωπος" where, 
instead of ἁλισκομένων, which in this place makes no tolerable 
sense, the true reading seems to be ἁλισγουμένων: and then the 
meaning will be, ‘That God is not honoured by a wicked man, 
nor pleased with the costly and pompous sacrifices of polluted 
persons, as if he was a vile mortal.” Now this paragraph alone 
is sufficient to detect the imposture of these pretended Laws; for, 
as I have shown before, the true Zaleucus lived before Draco, who 
made Laws for the Athenians at or before Olymp. xxx1x; but 
the word TPATOIAIA was not coined, nor the thing expressed 
by it invented, till Thespis won the goat, the prize of his play, 
about Olymp. Lx, above Lxxx years after Draco. How then 
came the word Τραγῳδία into the Laws of Zaleucus, which were 
written above cxx years before Thespis? I do not wonder now 
that Zaleucus was so generally believed to have all his Laws from 
Minerva; for nothing less than a Deity could have foreknown the 
word Τραγῳδία, a whole century and more before it came into 
being. But besides that the very word was not at all heard of in 
Zaleucus’s time, we must observe too that it is used by him meta- 
phorically ‘‘for sumptuousness and pomp,” which is a sense that 
could not be put upon it till a long time after Thespis; for in the 
infancy of Tragedy there was nothing pompous nor sumptuous 
upon the Stage; no scenes, nor pictures, nor machines, nor rich 
habits for the actors; which, after they were introduced there, 
gave the sole occasion to the metaphor. For the first scene was 


(9) The pretended Preface of Zaleucus which Stobses has described. 
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made by Agatharchus for one of A@schylus’s Plays, as Vitruvius 
tells us,—‘*Primum Agatharchus Athenis, Aschylo docente Tra- 
goediam, scenam fecit, et de ea commentarium reliquit'.”. This 
Agatharchus was a painter, who learned the art by himself, with- 
out any master, as Olympiodorus says in his MS. Commentary 
on Plato’s Phedo, Teyovaci τινες καὶ αὐτοδίδακτοι ρακλειτος 
ὁ Αἰγύπτιος γεωργός .. .. Φήμιος, ᾿Αγάθαρχος ὁ ypadeus. 
For it is most probable he means the same Agatharchus that 
made Afschylus’s scene for him; and that all the other ornaments 
were first brought in by éschylus, we have the unanimous tes- 
timony of all antiquity. Now the first Play that A’schylus made 
was at Olymp. Lxx, and the last at Olymp. cxxx; and in what 
part of this xu years’ interval he invented those ornaments for 
pomp and show, we cannot now tell®. But suppose, if you please, 
that he invented them at the very first Play, and that the meta- 
phor that makes Tpaywola signify pomp, came into use upon the 
sight of them; neither of which are at all probable: yet even still 
it will be above ΟἿΧ years after the time of the true Zaleucus. 
The last argument that I shall offer against the Laws of Za- 
leucus is this—tthat the Preface of then, which Stobseus has pro- 
duced, is written in the common dialect, as the old grammarians 
have called it; whereas it ought to be in Doric, for that was the 
language of the Locri Epizephyrii, as it appears from the Treatise 
of 'Timeeus the Locrian, extant in Plato; and from the Epigrams 
of Nossis. I do not know that it has yet been observed that this 


Ι. Vitruv. Pref. Lib. vii. 


2. But we may make a near guess at it from the accounts we have of Agatharchus the 
painter, who first made a scene, according to Vitruvius, whom I cited above. ‘Ayd- 
θαρχος, says Harpocration, τούτου μνημονεύει Δημοσθένης᾽ ἦν δὲ ζωγράφος ἐπιφανὴς, 
Εὐδήμου υἱὸς, τὸ δὲ γένος Σώμιος. The very same words are to be found in Suidas. 
Now the passage where Demosthenes speaks of him is in his Oration against Midias, 
p- 360; but there is a larger account of him in Plutarch’s Life of Alcibiades, and 
the largest of all in Andocides’s Oration against Alcibiades. The substance of all 
their story is, that Alcibiades forcibly detained Agatharchus in his house, and vould 
not let him stir out till he had painted it. Now Alcibiades died Ol ymp. XCIV. I (a). 
when he was about ΧΙ, years old (6); and we can hardly suppose him fe ess than xx w 
he had this frolic upon Agatharchus ; especially if what Demosthenes’s Scholiast says be 
true, that the reason of it was because Agatharchus was taken in bed with Alcibiades’s 
Miss. Agatharchus then was by this account alive still about Olymp. Lxxxrx. 1, which 
is XXXVI years after Olymp. Lxxx, when -Eschylus's last Play was acted. It i is plain 
then he was but a young man, even at Olymp. Lxxx; and if we consider he was (αὑτο- 
dicaxros) his own master in ‘painting, and took it up of himself, we can scarce suppose 
he could invent the painting of scenes till very near that Olympiad. 


(αὖ Diodor (hb) Com. Nepos. 
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Nossis was a Locrian ; and therefore I shall make bold to give an 
epigram or two of hers, which will show at once both her country 
and her dialect. 


"QR ξεῖν᾽, εἰ τὺ γ' ἔπεις ποτὶ καλλέχορον ΔΙ] τυλάναν, 
‘Tae Σαπφοὺς χαρίτων ἄνθος ἐνανσόμενος, 
Eiweiv, αἷς Μούσαισι φίλα, τήνᾳ τε Λόκρισσα 
Τίκτεν ἴσαις, ὅτι θ᾽ οἱ τοὔνομα Νόσσις" ἴθι. 
So this epigram is to be read, which is faulty in Holstenius and 
Berkelius’s notes upon Stephanus; and the meaning of it is, that 
Nossis addresses herself to a traveller, and desires him, if ever he 
go to Mitylene, where Sappho was born, to say, ‘That a Locrian 
woman wrote poems like hers, and that her name was Nossis. 
Ἴσαις is the accusative Doric and Holic for ἴσας» i.e. χάριτας: 
and that this is the true sense of it will be further evident from 
another epigram of hers, not published before, where she cele- 
brates the Locrians, her countrymen :— 
"Evrea Βρέντιοι avépes ἀφ᾽ αἱνομόρων βάλον ὥμων, 
Θεινόμενοι Aoxpesy χερσὶν ὑπ᾽ ὠκυμάχων' 
Ὧν ἀρετὰν ἱμνεῦντα, θοῶών ὑπ᾿ ἀνάκτορα κεῖνται 
Οὐδὲ ποθεῦντι κακῶν παχέας, οὖς ἔλιπον. 
The import of which is, That the Locrians had obtained a victory 
over the Brutians, their neighbours, and had hung up in the tein- 
ples of the Gods those shields they had taken, which now did not 
desire to return to those cowards that wore them before. And by 
this we may have some discovery of Nossis’s age, which hitherto 
has been thought uncertain; for the Boevrio: or Βρέττιοι, whom 
she speaks of there, were not formed into a body, nor called by 
that name, till Olymp. cvr. 1, in Dionysius the Younger’s time’. 
She cannot therefore be more ancient than Olymp. cv1; but that 
she was a little younger, is plain from her epigram? upon the tomb 
of Rhintho the Tarentine, or, as she calls him, the Syracusian, 
her contemporary, who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, about 
Olymp. cxitv*. Her mother’s name was Theuphilis the daughter 
of Cleocha; as another epigram of hers taught me, yet unpub- 
lished : 


Ἥρα τιμηέσσα. Λακείνιον ἃ τὸ θνωδες 
Πολλάκις οὐρανυθεν νισσομένα καθορῆς, 

Δέξαι βύσσινον εἷμα, TO τοι μετὰ παιδὸς ayavas 
Νοσσίδος ὕφανεν Θεύφιλις a Κλεόχας. 


Ι. Diod. p. 418. Strabo, p. 255. Justin. xxiii. 1. 
2. Anthol. iii. 6. 3. Suid. ‘Pivd. 
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In the MS. it is, Θενφίλης ; and we may observe, that even this 
too confirms it, that she was a Locrian, because she speaks of 
Aaxeimov; for the famous temple of Juno Lacinia was not far 
from Locri, in the neighbourhood of Crotona. She had a daughter 
called Melinna, as another MS. epigram seems to show, though 
it is possible she may mean there another’s daughter, and not her 
own; however it deserves to be put here for its singular ele- 
gancy :— 
Αὐτομέλιννα τέτυκται' ἴδ᾽ εἷς ayavoy τὸ πρόσωπον 
᾿Αμὲ ποτοπτάζειν μειλιχίως δοκέει" 
Ὡς ἐτύμως θνγάτηρ τᾷ ματέρι πάντα ποτῴκει" 
Ἦ καλὸν, ὅκκα πέλοι τέκνα γονεῦσιν ἴσα. 
Αὐτομέλιννα, that is, Melinna herself, not her picture, it is 60 ex- 
actly like her; so αὐτοζωὴ, αὐτοαλήθεια. In the MS. it is, ἃ μὲ, 
but the true reading is ἀμὲ, Doric for ἐμὲ; for πωτῴκει, the 
MS. has it προσῴκει ; but I have changed zpos into the Doric 
preposition ποτίέ. From the preterperfect tense of verbs the 
Dorians form a present; as from δέδοικα they make dedoixw, from 
δέδυκα, δεδύκω ; 80 that from προσ-ἕοικε, ‘to be like,” as ἃ pic- 
ture is like the original, our female poet forms ποτ-εοίκω, and 
then contracts it ποτῴκω. So much was necessary to be said to 
make this epigram intelligible. I return now to the Locrian 
dialect, which a Locrian song, Λοκρικὸν gona, in Atheneus’, 
sufficiently proves to be the Doric: 
My προδῶς Gp’ ἱκετεύω" πρὶν καὶ μολὲν κεῖνον, ἀνίστω" 


Μὴ κακὸν “μέγα ποιήσῃς καὶ με τὴν δειλάκραν. 
᾿Αμέρα καὶ ἤδη τὸ φῶς διὰ τὰς θυρίδος οὐκ ἐσορῆς; 


So this passage ought to be read, and the version should be 
thus :— 


«Νὰ prodas me, obsecro: prius quam 1116 veniat, surge,” &c. 
Sunt verba mulieris ad moechum suum, ut surgere velit, prius- 
quam vir domum redeat et ipsum deprendat.” And it is now ap- 
parent what good reason Athenzeus had to call the Locrian songs 
μοιχικοί : and we cannot doubt but he means the Locrians of 
Italy, if we consider what account he gives of the women of that 
place?. And now, to bring this argument to a conclusion, since 
it evidently appears that the Locrian language was Doric, with- 
out all question the laws of that city were written in that dialect, 
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as certainly as Solon’s Laws, at Athens, were written in Attic. 
These of Zaleucus therefore are commentitious because they are 
not in Doric, unless Mr B. will be as zealous for ‘“‘his King Za- 
leucus,” as he is for “his Prince Phalaris,” and contend that the 
King’s Laws were transdialected as well as the Prince's Epistles. 


1. This metaphor of Τραγῳδία for solemnity and pomp, invites 
me to step out of my way a little, and to consider the Laws ascribed 
to Charondas: for we have there too the very same metaphor. 
Diodorus speaks prolixly of these Laws', and the prowmia of 
them are reckoned in Stob#us; where, among others, we have 
this, ‘“‘That a man who is a slave to riches ought to be despised 
as one of a mean spirit, καὶ καταπληττόμενος ὑπὸ κτημάτων πο- 
λυτελῶν καὶ βίον TPATOIAOYMENOY, since he is smitten so 
much with wealth, and a sumptuous and pompuus life’.” This, 
as I observed already, is the very same figure of speech with that 
in Zaleucus, and is borrowed from the costly and gaudy orna- 
ments of the stage. Now the Laws of the Thurians were made 
at Olymp. yxxxiv: which was the time when that colony was 
planted; but I hardly think that this metaphor of Tpacypcia for 
magnificence and pomp was so early in use as at Olymp. LXXxxIv. 
At that time schylus was newly dead, Sophocles was in his 
prime at Liv years of age, and Euripides had just entered upon 
the province of Tragedy. Now the last of these poets was so far 
from giving occasion to this metaphor, by the rich ornaments of 
his scenes and actors, that he was noted for the quite contrary 
way, as introducing his heroes in mere rags. So -Eschylus accuses 
him in Aristopbanes's Rane’: 

Ὧ πτωχοποιὲ καὶ ῥακιοσυῤῥαπτάζη. 
And the comedian himself, in another of his plays, most pleasantly 
rallies him upon the same account*; and reckons up five of his 
shabby heroes that gave names to as many of his tragedics— 
(Eneus, Pheenix, Philoctetes, Bellerophontes, Telephus. It is 
true, it appears from this very ridiculing of Euripides, that the 
other tragedians were not guilty of the same fault of bringing 
beggars upon the stage; but, however, even the persons that they 
introduced were not clad so very gorgeously as to make Tragedy 
become a metaphor for sum ptuousness; for money was at that time 
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a scarce commodity in Greece, especially at Athens', and the 
people were frugal; so that they had not much to lay out upon 
ornaments for the stage, nor much inclination had they had it. 
Nay, we are sure, that for a hundred years after the beginning of 
the Thurian government, the expense and furniture of Tragedy 
was very moderate; for Demosthenes, in his action against Mi- 
dias*, which was made Olymp. cvi1. 4, has informed us that the 
charge of a tragic chorus was MucH LEss than that of the chorus 
of musicians, which usually performed too at the same festivals 
of Bacchus. T αγῳδοῖς, says he, κεχορήγηκέ ποτε οὗτος᾽ ἐγὼ 
δὲ Αὐληταῖς ἀνδράσι καὶ ὅτι τοῦτο τὸ ἀνάλωμα ἐκείνης τῆς δα- 
πάνης πολλῷ πλεῖόν ἐστιν, οὐδεὶς ἀγνοεῖ δήπου. i.e. ““ Midias was 
once the furnisher οὗ a tragic chorus; but I, of a chorus of 
musicians; and there is nobody but-knows that the expense of 
this is MucH GREATER than the charge of that*.” And yet the cost 
even of a music chorus was no very great matter, as we gather 
from this, that Demosthenes alone bore it all, and voluntarily too. 
It is true, he magnifies it as much as he can; and questions 
whether he should call it generosity or madness in himself, to 
undertake an expense above his estate and condition‘; but we 
ought to receive this as a cast of his rhetoric; for, to be sure, he 
would never undo himself by taking an office which nobody forced 
upon him. But another orator, Lysias, a little ancienter than he, 
has given us a punctual account of the several expenses of the 
stage. ‘*When Theopompus,” says he, ‘was Archon (Olymp. 
ΧΟΙΙ. 2), I was furnisher to a tragic chorus; and I laid out xxx 
Mine. Afterwards I got the victory with the chorus of men, 
and it cost me xx Mins. When Glaucippus was Archon (ΟἹ. 
ΧΟΙΙ. 3), 1 laid out νι Minse upon the Pyrrichists. Again I 
won the victery with the chorus of men; and with that and the 
charge of the Tripus, I expended τ, Mingw. And when Diocles 
was Archon (Olymp. xcit. 4), [laid out upon the Cyclian chorus 
111 Mine (a). Afterwards, when Alexias was Archon (Olymp. 
xcii1. 4), I furnished a chorus of boys, and it cost me above xv 
Ming. And when Euclides was Archon (Olymp. xcrv. 2), I was 


Ι. Cic. Tuscul. v. 32. 2. Dionys. Halic. de Demosth. 
3. Demosth. c. Midiam, p. 362. 4. Ibid. p. 336. 
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at the charge of xvi Ming upon the comedians, and of vii upon 
the young Pyrrichists'.” Now an Attic Mina being equivalent to 
three pounds of English money, it is plain from this passage of 
Lysias, that the whole charge of a tragic chorus did but then 
amount to xc pounds sterling. By the way, I shall correct a 
fault 1 in the Orator Isseus*: Οὗτος Ὑαρ᾿ τῇ μὲν φυλῃ εἰς tor ὕσια 
χορηγήσας, τετάρτος ἐγένετο, Ζραγῷ οις ἐὲ καὶ πυῤῥιε Ταις ὕστα- 
vros——Correct it τέταρτος ἐγένετο τραγῳδοῖς καὶ πυῤῥιχισταῖς 
ὕστατοιἢ. ‘ This man,” says he, being to furnish our choruses 
at the festivals of Bacchus, did it so meanly, that in the tragic 
chorus he came but the fourth ; and in the Pyrrichists he was last 
of all” And now I refer it to the reader, whether, considering 
this true account of the small charge of a tragic chorus, even in 
Lysias and Demosthenes’s time, he can think it probable that at 
the Lxxxrvth Olympiad the tragic ornaments were so famous for 
their richness as to give rise to the metaphor of Tpaywdia for 
sumptuousness, especially in Italy, where perhaps at that time no 
tragedy had ever been acted. I must own, it seems to me a very 
unlikely thing that this metaphor should so quickly obtain, even 
in common conversation, much less be admitted into a body of 
laws, where the language ought to be plain and proper, and 
where any metaphor at all makes but a very bad figure, especially 
a new one, as this must needs be then, which perhaps could not 
be understood, at first hearing, by one half of the citizens. It is 
true, when Tragedy was propagated from Athens into the courts 
of princes, the splendour of the tragic chorus was exceedingly 
magnificent, as at Alexandria and Rome, &c.; which gave occasion 
to that complaint of Horace’s, that the show of plays was so very 
gaudy, that few minded the words of them*— 
“Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur, et artes 

Divitiseque peregrinsze: quibus oblitus .\ctor 

Cum stetit in scena, concurrit dextera lseve. 

Dixit adhuc aliquid? Nil sane. Quid placet ergo? 

Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno.” 
And in another place, he says*, the tragic actor was 


“Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro.” 


1. Lysias, in 'AwoX. Δωροξδοκίας. 2. P. 54. 
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4. Hor. Epist. ii. 1. δ. Id. in Arte Poet. 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that in those ages Τραγῳδία might be 
used metaphorically, to signify riches and splendour ; and so Philo, 
and Lucian, and some others, use it ; but I do not find any example 
of it within a whole century of the date of Charondas’s Laws. 

II. 1. But this objection will be much more considerable if 
Charondas really lived before the original of the Thurian govern- 
ment, and even before Aischylus himself, the first inventor of 
tragic ornaments; for it will then be of equal force against Cha- 
rondas’s Laws as against those of Zaleucus. Theodoret tells us' 
“ὁ that Charondas is said to have been the first lawmaker of Italy 
and Sicily :” and if this be true, he must be senior to Zaleucus 
himself, and before the very name of Tragedy, much more before 
the use of this metaphor taken from it; or, if we allow of their 
reckoning*, that make Charondas the scholar of Zaleucus, it is 
more than enough to our present purpose; for they supposed his 
master Zaleucus to have been contemporary with Lycurgus the 
Spartan ; by which account they must place Charondas ccc years 
before Thespis. Nay, even according to Eusebius, Zaleucus’s 


_ Laws bear date above cc years before the founding of Thurii, and 
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above c years before the original of Tragedy. But we have a 
better authority than these; I mean Heraclides, in his Book of 
Governments; who informs us*, ‘That the Rhegians of Italy 
were governed by an aristocracy ; for a thousand men, chosen out 
according to their estates, managed every thing; and their laws 
were those of Charondas the Catanian; but Anaxilas the Messa- 
nian made himself tyrant there.” Which account is confirmed in 
the main by Aristotle, when he says “ The oligarchy of Rhegium 
was changed into a tyranny by Anaxilas’.” Here, I conceive, 
Heraclides has very plainly asserted that Charondas’s Laws were 
made before the time οὗ Anaxilas ; but we are assured this Anaxilas 
died at Olymp. txxvi. 1, after he had reigned at Rhegium and 
Messana xviin years at the least, which commence from Olymp. 
LxxI. 8. Now the first victory that A’schylus won at the stage, 
was at ΟἹ. txxri1. 3°; and we may fairly suppose, because he 
never got the prize till then, that he had not invented scenes and 
machines, and the other ornaments before. If Charondas’s Laws, 
therefore, were made but the very year that Anaxilas usurped the 


1, Theodoret. c. Grec. Serm. 9. 2. In Arist. Pol. ii. 12. 
3. Heraclid. de Polit. Νόμοις ἐχρῶντο τοῖς Χαρώνδον τοῦ Karavalov. 
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government, yet they are older by vir1 years than the original 
of tragical scenes. But, without question, Charondas’s form of 
government had been a good while in Rhegium before Anaxilas 
subverted it; for the city had been built then cc years; and the 
very account in Heraclides clearly implies that the aristocracy 
was of some continuance. 


END OF THE EXTRACTS FROM BENTLEY'S PHALARIS. 
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Tue Lectures, from which the following selection has been 
made for the purposes of this Work, are upon the Dramatic Art 
and Literature of the Ancients and Moderns. They were ori- 
ginally delivered to a mized auditory at Vienna, in the year 
1808, and published in 1809, with a second edition in 1816. 
Although the Author has not since their first delivery made any 
alteration with a view of bringing them up to the standard 
of discoveries subsequently made in the field of the Ancient 
Drama by professed philologists, (to which discoveries indeed 
these very Lectures contributed some impulse,) and therefore 
some of his statements require to be modified, as the reader will 
see in the original portion of the Work now in his hands, yet so 
far as the Translator of these pages is aware, this popular and 
perspicuous history and critique has not been superseded by any 
work of similar plan and extent. 


In this Edition the First and Second Lectures have been 
added, almost entire, to the Selection, and the whole transla- 
tion has been carefully revised. 


FIRST LECTURE. 


EXTRACTS. 


° © © Modern and Ancient taste, how contrasted. Both to be fairly recognized. 
Classical and Romantic Poetry, how based on the collective mental culture of the 
Ancient and Modern world. 5. © " Preliminary exposition of the fundamental ideas, 
dramatic, theatrical: tragic, comic. Cursory survey of the Drama in different ages 
and countries of the world. 
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Ir is well known that about three and a half centuries ago 
the study of ancient literature was revived by the diffusion of 
the Greek language (the Latin never became extinct): the classi- 
cal authors were brought to light and rendered universally ac- 
cessible by the art of printing; the monuments of ancient genius 
were diligently disinterred. All this supplied manifold excite- 
ments to the human mind, and formed a marked epoch in the 
history of our mental culture; it was fertile in effects which 
extend even to us, and will extend to an incalculable series of 
ages. But at the same time the study of the ancients was per- 
verted to a deadly abuse. The learned, who were chiefly in 
possession of it, and were incompetent to distinguish themselves 
by works of their own, asserted for the ancients an unconditional 
authority ; in fact with great shew of reason, for in their kind 
they are models. They maintained that only from imitation of 
the ancient writers is true salvation for the human genius to be 
hoped for; in the worke of the moderns they appreciated only 
what was, or seemed to be, similar to those of the ancients; all 
else they rejected as barbarous degeneracy. Quite otherwise was 
it with the great poets and artists. Lively as might be the en- 
thusiasm with which the ancients inspired them, much as they 
might entertain the design of vying with them, still their inde- 
pendence and originality of mind constrained them to strike out 
into their own path, and to impress upon their productions the 
stamp of their own genius. Thus fared it, even before that re- | 
vival, with Dante, the father of modern poetry: he avouched 
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that he took Virgil as his teacher, but produced a work which, of 
all mentionable works, most differs in its make from the A£neid, 
and in our opinion very far surpassed his fancied master, in power, 
truth, compass, and profoundness. So was it likewise, at a later 
period, with Ariosto, who has perversely been compared with 
Homer: nothing can be more unlike. So, in art, with Michel- 
angelo and Raphael, who nevertheless were unquestionably great 
connoisseurs in the antiques. As the poets for the most part had 
their share of scholarship, the consequence was a schism in their 
own minds between the natural bent of their genius and the ob- 
ligation of an imaginary duty. Where they sacrificed to the 
latter they were commended by the learned: so far as they fol- 
lowed the bent of the former, they were favourites with the people. 
That the heroic lays of a Tasso and a Camoéns still survive on 
the lips of their fellow-countrymen is assuredly not owing to their 
imperfect affinity with Virgil, or even with Homer; in Tasso it 
is the tender feeling of chivalrous love and honour, in Camoéns 
the glowing inspiration of patriotic enthusiasm. 

Those ages, nations, and ranks, which found the imitation of 
the ancients most to their liking, were precisely such as least felt 
the want of a self-formed poetry. The result was dead school- 
exercises, which at best can excite but a frigid admiration. Bare 
imitation in the fine arts, is always fruitless of good: even what 
we borrow from others must, as it were, be born again within us, 
if ever it 1s to issue forth in the nature of poetry. What avails 
the dilettantism of composing with other people’s ideas? Art 
cannot subsist without Nature, and man can give his fellow-men 
nothing but himself. 

Genuine successors of the ancients and true corrivals with 
them, walking in their path and working in their spirit by virtue 
of congenial talents and cultivation of mind, have ever been as 
rare as your handicraftsmanlike insipid copyists were and are 
numerous. The critics, bribed to their verdict by the mere ex- 
trinsicality of form, have for the most part very liberally sanc- 
tioned even these serviles. These were ‘correct modern classics,” 
while the great and truly living popular poets, whom a nation, 
having once got them, would not consent to part with, and in 
whom moreover there were so many sublime traits that could not 
be overlooked, these they were fain at most to tolerate as rude 
wild geniuses. But the unconditional separation thus taken 
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for granted between genius and taste is an idle evasion. Genius 
is neither more nor less than the faculty of electing, unconsciously 
in some measure, whatever is most excellent, and therefore 1s 
taste in its highest activity. 

Pretty much in this way matters proceeded, until, no long 
time since, some thinking men, especially Germans, set them- 
selves to adjust the misunderstanding; and at once to give the 
ancients their due, and yet fairly recognize the altogether differ- 
ent peculiarity of the moderns. They did not take fright at a 
seeming contradiction. Human nature is indeed in its basis one 
and indivisible, but all investigation declares that this cannot be 
predicated in such a sense concerning any one elementary power in 
all nature, as to exclude a possibility of divergence into two op- 
posite directions. The whole play of vital motion rests upon 
attraction and repulsion. Why should not this phenomenon recur 
on the great scale in the history of mankind likewise? Perhaps 
in this thought we have discovered the true key to the ancient 
and modern history of poetry and the fine arts. They who as- 
sumed this, invented for the characteristic spirit of modern art, as 
contrasted to the antique or classical, the designation romantic. 
And not an inappropriate term either: the word is derived from 
romance, the name originally given to the popular languages 
which formed themselves by intermixture of the Latin with the 
dialects of the Old-German, in just the same way as modern cul- 
ture was fused out of the foreign elements of the northern national 
character and the fragments of antiquity, whereas the culture of 
the ancients was much more of one piece. 

This hypothesis, thus briefly indicated, would carry with it a 
high degree of self-evidence, could it be shown that the selfsame 
contrast between the endeavour of the ancients and moderns does 
symmetrically, I might say systematically, pervade all the mani- 
festations of the artistic and poetic faculty, so far as we are ac- 
quainted with the phases of ancient mind: that it reveals itself 
in music, sculpture, painting, architecture, &c. the same as in 
poetry: a problem which still remains to be worked out in its 
entire extent and compass, though much has been excellently well 
remarked and indicated in respect of the individual arts. 

To mention authors who have written in other parts of 
Europe, and prior to the rise of this “School” in Germany. In 
music, Rousseau recognized the contrast, and shewed that rhythm 
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and melody were the prevailing principle of the ancient, as har- 
mony is of the modern music. But he is contracted enough to 
reject the latter; in which we cannot at all agree with him. 
With respect to the arts of design, Hemsterhuys makes a clever 
apophthegm: ‘the ancient painters seem to have been too much 
sculptors, the modern sculptors are too much painters.” This 
goes to the very heart of the matter; for as I shall more ex- 
pressly prove in the sequel, the spirit of all ancient art and poetry 
is plastic, as that of the modern is picturesque. 

I will endeavour by means of an example borrowed from 
another art, that of architecture, to illustrate what I mean by this 
harmonious recognition of seeming opposites. In the middle ages 
there prevailed, and in the latter centuries of that sera developed 
itself to the most perfect maturity, a style of architecture which 
has been denominated Gothic, but ought to have been called Old- 
German. Whien, upon the revival of classic antiquity in general, 
imitation of the Grecian architecture came up, which often indeed 
was but too injudiciously applied without regard had to difference 
of climate and to the destination of the edifices, the zealots for 
this new taste condemned the gothic style altogether, reviled it as 
tasteless, gloomy, barbarous. In the Italians, if anywhere, this 
was excusable: considering their many hereditary remains of 
ancient structures, and also their climatical affinity with the 
Greeks and Romans, partiality for ancient architecture lay, as it 
were, in their very blood. But we northern people are not to be 
so easily talked out of those powerful, solemn impressions which 
fall upon us at the very entering into a gothic cathedral. Rather 
we will endeavour to account for these impressions and to justify 
them. A very little attention will satisfy us that the gothic 
architecture bespeaks not only extraordinary mechanical skill but 
a marvellous outlay of inventive genius; upon still closer con- 
templation we shall recognize its profound significance, and per- 
ceive that it forms a complete finished system in itself quite as 
much as does that of the Greeks. 

To apply this to the matter in hand. The Pantheon is not 
more different from Westminster Abbey or St. Stephen's in 
Vienna, than is the structure of a tragedy of Sophocles from that 
of a play of Shakspeare. The comparison between these miracles 
of poctry and architecture might be carried out still further. 
But, really, does admiration of the one necessitate us to have a 
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mean esteem of the other? Cannot we admit that each in its 
own kind is great and admirable, though this is, and is meant to 
be, quite another thing from that? It were worth making the 
attempt. We do not wish to argue any man out of his preference 
for the one or the other. ‘The world is wide, and has room 
enough in it for many things that differ, without their mterfering 
with one another. But a preference originating in views directed 
to one side alone of the question, a preference conceived one knows 
not why nor wherefore, is not what makes a connoisseur. No: the 
true connoisseur is he who can suspend his mind, free and uncon- 
strained, in liberal contemplation of discrepant principles and ten- 
dencies, renouncing the while his own individual partialities. 

It might suffice for our present purpose, to have thus barely 
indicated the existence of this striking contrast between the an- 
tique or classical and the romantic. But as exclusive admirers of 
the ancients still persist in maintaining that every deviation from 
these models is a mere whim of the ‘‘ new school” of critics, who 
speak in a mysterious way about it, but cannot manage to base it 
upon any valid idea, I will endeavour to give an explanation of 
the origin and spirit of the romantic, and then let it be determined 
whether the use of the term and recognition of the thing be there- 
by justified. 

The mental culture of the Greeks was a finished education in 
the school of nature. Of a beautiful and noble race, gifted with 
impressible senses and a cheerful spirit, under a mild sky, they 
lived and bloomed in perfect health of being, and, favoured by a 
rare combination of circumstances, achieved all that could be 
achieved by the limitary creature man. Their whole system of 
art and poetry is the manifestation of this harmony of all powers. 
They invented the poetry of joy. 

Their religion consisted in deification of nature in its various 
powers, and of the earthly life: but this worship, which fancy, 
among other nations, darkened with hideous shapes hardening 
the heart to cruelty, assumed among this people a form of 
grandeur, dignity, and mildness. Here superstition, elsewhere 
the tyrant of human endowments, seemed glad to lend a hand 
to their most free development; it cherished the art by which 
it was adorned, and out of idols grew ideals. 

But greatly as the Greeks succeeded in the Beautiful and even 
the Moral, we can concede to their culture no higher character than 
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that of a refined and dignified sensuality. Of course this must be 
understood in the general and in the gross. Occasional dim 
forebodings of philosophers, lightning-gleams of poetic inspiration, 
these form the exception. Man can never altogether turn his 
back upon the Infinite; some evanid recollections will testify of 
the home he has lost; but the point to be considered is, what is 
the predominant tendency of his endeavours. 

Religion is the root of man’s being. Were it possible for him 
to renounce all religion, even that which is unconscious and inde- 
pendent of the will, he would become all surface, no heart nor 
soul. Shift this centre in any degree, in the same degree will 
the system of the mind and affections be modified in its entire line 
of effect. 

And this was brought about in Europe by the introduction of 
Christianity. This sublime and beneficent religion regenerated 
the decrepid worn-out old world, became the leading principle in 
the history of the modern nations, and at this day, when many 
conceit themselves to have out-grown its guidance, they are more 
influenced by it, in their views of all human affairs, than they are 
themselves aware. 

Next to Christianity, the mental culture of Europe, since the 
commencement of the middle ages, was decidedly influenced by 
the German race of northern invaders, who infused new quickening 
into a degenerated age. The inclemency of northern nature drives 
the man more inward upon himself, and what is lost in sportive 
development of the sensitive being is amply compensated, where- 
ever there are noble endowments, in earnestness of spirit. Hence 
the frank heartiness with which the old German tribes welcomed 
Christianity ; so that among no other race of men has it pene. 
trated so deeply into the inner man, approved itself so energetic 
In its effects, and so interwoven itself with all human sensibilities. 

The rugged but honest heroism of the northern conquerors, 
by admixture of Christian sentiments, gave rise to chivalry, the 
object of which was to guard the practice of arms by vows which 
were looked upon as sacred, from that rude and base abuse of 
force into which it is so apt to decline. 

One ingredient in the chivalrous virtue was a new and more 
delicate spirit of love, considered as an enthusiastic homage to 
genuine female excellence, which was now for the first time revered 
as the acme of human nature, and, erected as it was by religion 
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under the form of virgin maternity, touched all hearts with an 
undefinable intimation of the mystery of pure love. 

As Christianity did not, like the heathen worship, content 
itself with certain exterior performances, but laid claim to the 
whole inner man with all its remotest thoughts and imaginations, 
the feeling of moral independence took refuge in the domain 
of honour: a kind of secular morality which subsisted along with 
that of religion, and often came in collision therewith, but yet 
akin to it in so far as it never calculated consequences, but 
attached absolute sanctity to principles of action elevated as 
articles of faith above all inquisition of a misplaced ratiocination. 

Chivalry, love, and honour are, together with religion itself, 
the subjects of that natural poetry which poured itself forth with 
incredible copiousness in the middle ages, and preceded a more 
conscious and thoughtful cultivation of the romantic spirit. This 
zera too had its mythology, consisting in chivalrous fables and re- 
ligious legends, but its marvellous and its heroism forming a 
perfect contrast to those of the ancient mythology. 

Some writers, in other respects agreeing with us in our con- 
ception and derivation of the peculiar character of the moderns, 
have placed the esserfte of the northern poetry in melancholy, and, 
rightly understood, we have no objection to this view of the 
matter. 

' Among the Greeks, human nature was self-satisfied, it had 
no misgivings of defect, and endeavoured after no other perfection 
than that which it actually could attain by the exercise of its own 
energies. A higher wisdom teaches ws that human nature, 
through a grievous aberration, has lost the position originally as- 
signed to it, and that the sole destination of its earthly existence 
is to struggle back thither, which however, left to itself, it cannot. 
The old religion of the senses did but wish to earn outward 
perishable blessings ; immortality, so far as it was believed, stood 
shadow-like in the obscure distance, a faded dream of this sunny 
waking life. Under the Christian view, it is just the reverse: the 
contemplation of the infinite has annihilated the finite; life has 
become the world of shadows, the night of being; the eternal day 
of essential existence dawns only beyond the grave. Under such 
a religion, that mysterious foreboding which slumbers in every 
feeling heart cannot but be wakened into distinct consciousness, 
that we are in quest of a happiness which ‘is unattainable here, 
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that no external object will ever be altogether able to fill the capa- 
city of the soul, that all enjoyment is a fleeting illusion. And 
when the soul sits down as it were beside these waters of Babylon, 
and breathes forth its longing aspirations towards the home from 
which it has become estranged, what else can be the key-note of 
its songs but heaviness of heart? And so it is. The poetry of 
the ancients was that of possession, ours is that of longing desire ; 
the one stands firm on the soil of the present, the other wavers 
betwixt reminiscence of the past, and bodeful intimations of the 
future. Let not this be understood to imply that all must flow 
away in monotonous lamentation, the melancholy always uttering 
itself audibly, and drowning all besides. As under that cheerful 
view of things which the Greeks took, that austere Tragedy of 
theirs was still a possible phenomenon, so that romantic poetry, 
which originated in the different views I have been describing, 
could run along the whole scale of the feelings even up to the 
highest note of joy, but stil] there will always be an indescribable 
something in which it shall carry the marks of its origin. The 
feeling of the moderns has on the whole become more deep and 
Inward, the fancy more incorporeal, the thoughts more contempla- 
tive. To be sure, in nature the boundaries run into one another, 
and the things are not so sharply defined as one is under the 
necessity of doing in order to eliminate a theoretical idea. 

The Grecian ideal of human nature was, perfect unison and 
proportion of all powers, natural harmony. The moderns, on 
the contrary, have arrived at the consciousness of the disunion 
there is within, which renders such an ideal no longer possible ; 
lence the endeavour of their poetry is to bring these two worlds, 
between which we feel ourselves to be divided, the world of sense 
and the world of spirit, at one with each other, and blend them 
indissolubly together. The impressions of sense shall be hallowed, 
as it were, by their mysterious league with higher feelings, while 
the spirit will deposit its bodiugs or indescribable intuitions of the 
infinite, in types and emblems derived from the phenomena of the 
visible world. 

In Grecian art and poetry there is an original unconscious 
unity of form and matter ; the modern, so far as it has remained 
faithful to its dwn proper spirit, attempts to bring about a more 
thorough interpenetration of both, considered as two opposites. 
The former solved its problem to perfection, the latter can satisfy 
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its ad infinitum endeavour only in a way of approximation, and by 
reason of a certain semblance of incompleteness is the rather in 
danger of being misappreciated. 

* * * * 

What is dramatic ? To many the answer may seem obvious: 
‘‘where different persons are introduced speaking, but the poet 
himself does not speak in his own proper person.” But this is no 
more than the exterior prerequisite of the form; the form is that 
of dialogue. But the persons of a dialogue may express their 
thoughts and sentiments without operating a change on each 
other, and so may leave off at last each in the same mind as at the 
beginning ; in such a case, however interesting the matter of the 
discussion may be, it cannot be said to excite any dramatic interest. 
I will exemplify this in the philosophic dialogue, a quiet species 
of discussion not intended for the stage. In Plato, Socrates asks 
the inflated sophist Hippias, ‘‘ What is the beautiful?” He is 
forthwith prepared with his shallow answer, but presently finds 
himself compelled by Socrates's ironical objections to abandon his 
first definition and stumble about clutching after other ideas, 
and finally to quit the field, shamed by the exposure of his igno- 
rance, and out of temper at finding more than his match in the 
philosopher. Now this dialogue is not merely instructive in a 
philosophical point of view, but entertaining as a drama in minia- 
ture. And justly has this lively progress in the thoughts, this 
stretch of expectation for the issue, in one word, this dramatic 
character, been extolled in the dialogues of Plato. 

Hence already we are in a condition to apprehend wherein the 
great charm of dramatic poetry consists. Activity is the true 
enjoyment of life, nay more, is life itself. Mere passive enjoy- 
ments may lull into a listless complacency, which however, if 
there be any stirrings of interior sensibility, cannot long be free 
from the inroad of ennui. Now most people by their position in 
life, or, it may be, from incapacity for extraordinary exertions, are 
tethered within a narrow round of insignificant engagements. Day 
follows day, one like another, under the sleepy rule of custom ; 
life progresses without perceptible motion, the rushing stream 
of the youthful passions stagnating into a morass. From the 
self-dissatisfaction which this occasions, they seek to make their 
escape in all kinds of games, which always consist in some occu- 
pation, some self-imposed task, in which there are difficulties to 
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be overcome, but withal not troublesome. Now of all games, the 
play is unquestionably the most entertaining. We see others act, 
if we cannot act to any great purpose ourselves. The highest 
subject of human activity is man, and in the play we see men 
measuring their powers upon each other as friends or foes; in- 
fluencing each other in their capacity of rational and moral beings 
through the medium of opinion, sentiment, and passion ; defini- 
tively ascertaining their mutual relations and bringing them to 
a decisive position. By abstraction and pretermission of all that 
is not essential to the matter in hand, namely, of all those daily 
wants and consequent petty distractions which in real life break in 
upon the progress of essential actions, the poet contrives to con- 
dense within small compass much that excites attention and expec- 
tation. Thus he gives us a picture of life that resuscitates the 
days of youth, an extract of what is moving and progressive in 
human existence. 

But this ig not all. Even in lively oral narration it is com- 
mon to introduce the persons speaking, and to vary tone and ex- 
pression accordingly. But the gaps which these speeches would 
leave in the hearer’s mental picture of the story, the narrator fills 
up by description of the concomitant actions or other incidents, in 
his own name. The dramatic poet foregoes this assistance, but 
finds abundant compensation in the following invention. He re- 
quires that each of the characters of his story should be personated 
by a living individual ; that this individual should in sex, age, 
and form come as near as may be to the fictitious individual of 
the story, nay, should assume his entire personality: that he 
should accompany every speech with the appropriate expression 
of voice, mien, and gesture, and moreover annex thercto those 
visible actions, of which otherwise the audience would need to be 
apprised by narrative. Still further: these vicegerents of the 
creatures of his imagination are required to appear in the costume 
belonging to their assumed rank, and to the times and country in 
which they lived: partly, for the sake of closer resemblance, 
partly, because even in dress there is something characteristic. 
Lastly, he requires that they should be environed by a locality 
in some measure similar to that in which he makes the incidents 
to have taken place, because this also helps to realize the fiction: 
that is to say, he will have scenery. Now here is a theatre com- 
plete. It is plain that the very form of dramatic poetry, that is, 
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the exhibition of an action by dialogue without the aid of narra- 
tive, implies the theatre as the necessary complement. We grant, 
there are dramatic works not originally designed for the stage, 
and indeed not likely to be particularly effective there, which 
nevertheless read excellently. But I very greatly question whe- 
ther they would make the same vivid impression upon a reader 
who had never witnessed a play nor heard one described. We 
are habituated, in reading dramatic compositions, to fancy to our- 
selves the acting. 

The invention of the theatre and theatrical art seems a very 
obvious and natural one. Man has a great turn for mimic imi- 
tation; in all lively transposing of himself into the situation, 
sentiments, and passions of others, he assimilates himself to them 
in his exterior, whether he will or no. Children are perpetually 
going out of themselves: it is one of their favourite sports to 
copy the grown people they have opportunity of observing, or 
indeed whatever else comes into their heads; and with their 
happy pliancy of imagination, they can make all alike serve their 
turn, to furnish them with the insignia of the assumed dignity, be 
it that of a father, a schoolmaster, or a king. There remains but 
one step more to the invention of the Drama; namely, to draw the 
mimic elements and fragments clear off from real life, and confront 
the latter with these collectively in one mass; yet in many na- 
tions this step never was taken. In the very copious description 
of ancient Egypt in Herodotus and others I do not recollect any 
indication of this. The Etruscans on the contrary, so like the 
Egyptians in many other particulars, had their theatrical games, 
and, singular enough, the Etruscan term for actor, histrio, has 
survived in living languages even to the most recent times. The 
whole of Western Asia, the Arabians and Persians, rich as their 
poetical literature is in other departments, know not the Drama. 
Neither did Europe in the middle ages ; upon the introduction 
of Christianity the old dramas of the Greeks and Romans were 
set aside, partly because they had reference to heathen ideas, 
partly because degenerated into shameless immorality ; nor did 
they revive until nearly a thousand years later. So late as the 
fourteenth century we find in that very complete picture which 
Boccacio has given of the then existing frame of society, no trace 
whatever of plays. Instead of them they had simply their 
Conteurs, Menestriers, and Jongleurs. On the other hand it 
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must by no means be supposed that the invention of the Drama 
was made only once in the world, and was passed along from one 
nation to another. The English circumnavigators found among 
the islanders of the Southern Ocean (a people occupying so low 
a grade in point of intellectual capacity and civilization,) a rude ᾿ 
kind of drama, in which a common incident of life was imitated 
well enough to be diverting. To pass to the other extremity of 
the world: that nation from which perhaps all the civilization of 
the human race emanated, I mean the Indians, had their dramas 
for ages before that country was subjected to any foreign in- 
fluence. They possess a copious dramatic literature, the age of 
which ascends backward nearly two thousand years. Of their 
plays (Nataks) we are at present acquainted with one specimen 
only, the charming Sacontala, which, with all the foreign colour- 
ing of its native climate, in its general structure bears such 
striking resemblance to our romantic drama, that we might sus- 
pect the translator, Sir William Jones, of having laboured to 
produce the resemblance, out of his partiality for Shakspeare, 
were not the fidelity of his translation attested by other scholars. 
In the golden times of India the exhibition of these Nataks 
delighted the splendid imperial court at Delhi; but under the 
misery of their many oppressions dramatic art in that country 
seems at present to lie extinct. The Chinese, on the contrary, 
have their standing national theatre: standing indeed, it may be 
conjectured, in every sense: I make no question but in the estab- 
lishment of arbitrary rules and nice observance of unimportant 
conventionalities they leave the most correct of the Europeans far 
behind them. 

With all this extensive diffusion of theatrical entertainments, 
it is surprising to find what a difference there exists in point of 
dramatic talent between nations equally favoured in other re- 
spects. The talent for the Drama would seem to be a peculiar 
quality, essentially distinct from the gift of poetry in general. 
The contrast between the Greeks and Romans in this respect is 
not to be wondered at, for the Greeks were quite a nation of 
artists, the Romans a practical people. Among the latter, the 
fine arts were introduced only as a corrupting article of luxury, 
both betokening and accelerating the degeneracy of the times. 
This luxury they carried out on so large a scale, in respect of 
the theatre, that perfection in essentials must have been neglected 
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in the rage for meretricious accessories. Even among the Greeks 
dramatic talent was anything but universal: in Athens the The- 
atre was invented, in Athens it was exclusively brought to 
perfection. The Doric dramas of Epicharmus form but an in- 
considerable exception to this remark. All the great dramatic 
geniuses of Greece were born in Attica, and formed their style in 
Athens. Widely as the Grecian race diffused itself, felicitously 
as it cultivated the fine arts almost wherever it came, yet beyond 
the bounds of Attica it was fain to admire, without being able to 
compete with, the productions of the Attic stage. . 
* * * * * * * 


SECOND LECTURE. 


Theatrical effect. Importance of the Drama as a vehicle of doctrines. Principal dra- 
matic species. Essence of Tragic and Comic. Earnest and Sport. How far 
acquaintance with the Ancients attainable without knowledge of the original lan- 
guages. Plan of the following Lectures on Ancient Drama. 


From this cursory survey of the chart, as it were, of Dra- 
matic Literature, we return to our investigation of the funda- 
mental conceptions. Since the very form of the Drama, implies, 
as we before said, the visible representation, and the Drama rests 
its pretensions there, a dramatical composition may always be 
regarded from a twofold point of view, how far is it poetical, 
and how far theatrical. The one consideration can very well 
be separated from the other. Let not the expression poetical 
be misunderstood: I do not speak of the versification and or- 
naments of diction—these, in themselves, and without a higher 
principle of animation, are precisely the things that tell least 
upon the stage—but I speak of the poetry in the spirit and 
general design of the composition, and this may exist in a high 
degree though the Drama be written in prose, as well as the 
converse. Now what makes a Drama poetical? doubtless the 
same as does works in other departments. First it must be a 
connected, independent, satisfactory whole. But then this is only 
the negative definition of a work of art, whereby such a work 
is differenced from the phenomena of Nature, whose character 
it is to run out into each other without clearly-marked boun- 
daries and subsistence of their own. To be poetical, it is 
requisite that there be ideas, that is to say, such thoughts 
and feelings as are necessary and of eternal truth, transcend- 
ing the earthly existence, which ideas the work must reflect 
from itself as from a mirror, and typically bring the same to 
view. What these ideas ought to be and can be, in the dif- 
ferent species of the Drama, will be the subject of our inves- 
tigation in the sequel, and on the other hand, we shall also 
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shew how the absence of these ideas makes a drama a mere 
prosaic and empirical thing, that is to say, a thing made up 
by the calculating understanding from the observation of literal 
realities. 

But what makes a dramatic work theatrical, that is, adapted 
to appear with advantage on the stage? Whether it possesses 
this property is often difficult to say in the individual case. 
Especially there is apt to be much debating to and fro upon 
this point, when the self-love of author and actor mixes itself 
up with the question; each shifts upon the other the blame of 
failure, and he who advocates the cause of the poet appeals 
to a perfection of theatrical and histrionic art, which he has 
in the conceptions of his own mind, and the means of realizing 
which are just not in existence. But to answer the question in 
general is not so difficult. The problem is, to work upon an 
assembled multitude, to keep their attention on the stretch, to 
excite their sympathy. ‘Ihe poet therefore has one part of 
his occupation in common with the public speaker. In what 
way does the latter chiefly attain his end? By clearness, ra- 
pidity, and emphasis. Al] that exceeds the ordinary measure of 
patience and comprehension he must diligently avoid. Further, 
when many people are congregated together they mutually dis- 
sipate each others attention, so long as eye and ear are not 
drawn to a common goal beyond their own company. There- 
fore the dramatic poet, as well as the public speaker, must 
from the very commencement, by strong impressions, transport 
his audience out of themselves, he must command their attention 
in a bodily shape, as it were. There is a kind of poetry which 
gently stirs a mind attuned to contemplation, much as soft breezes 
call forth accords from the eolian harp. Such poetry, however 
excellent in itself, would but for other concomitants die away into 
silence on the stage. The liquid tones of the harmonica are not 
calculated to time and invigorate the tramp of an army. This 
needs ear-piercing instruments, but above all a strong rhythm, 
quickening the pulse, and propelling the animal life into more 
rapid circulation. To make this rhythm perceptible in the on- 
ward progress of a drama, is the main thing required. Let 
the poet once effect this, and then he may all the sooner pause 
in his swift career and follow the bent of his own genius. There 
are points in a drama, when the most elaborate and polished 
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narrative, the most enthusiastic lyrics, the most profound thoughts 
and recondite allusions, the most ingenious play of wit, the most 
brilliant freaks of an airy antick fancy, are quite in their place, 
and the attuned audience, even such of them as cannot com- 
prehend it all, shall listen to all this with eager ear, even as 
to a piece of music that is in unison with their tone of mind. 
Here the poet’s great art is to avail himself of the effect of 
opposites, which makes it possible to produce reposeful stillness, 
abstracted reflection, even negligent self-abandonment of exhaus- 
tion, as decidedly as the most impetuous emotion, the most 
violent storm of the passions. In respect of theatrical capability, 
however, it must not be forgotten that something must always 
depend on the aptitude and propensities of the audience, and 
therefore varies in different nations and according to the existing 
grade of mental culture. Dramatic poetry is in some sense the 
most secular of all kinds, for it is not afraid to issue forth 
from the stillness of a rapt spirit into the most bustling stir of 
social life. The dramatic poet, more than any other, is obliged 
to court outward favour and loud applause. Of course, he 
must thus demean himself to his audience only in appearance, 
while in reality he is elevating them to his own ground. | 

In this working updn a congregated multitude the following 
circumstance deserves to be weighed, in order to discern that 
working in its full importance. In common intercourse men 
shew each other only their outside. Mistrust or indifference 
withhold them from revealing to others what is within; and to 
speak, with any emotion and agitation, of what lies nearest our 
heart, would not befit the tone of polished society. The public 
speaker and the dramatic poet find means to break through these 
barriers of conventional habitual reserve. By reason of their 
transporting their hearers into such lively emotions that the 
outward signs thereof involuntarily break forth, each perceives 
the rest to be touched even as himself, and thus they who until 
now were strangers, suddenly become for the moment confiden- 
tial intimates. The tears which the orator or the playwright 
constrains them to shed for calumniated innocence, for a hero 
going to death, form between them all a bond of friendship, of 
brotherhood. It is incredible what power there is in the visible 
communion of numbers to invigorate a heartfelt emotion which 
otherwise usually withdraws itself into privacy, or reveals itself 
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only in the confidence of intimacy. The faith in its truth and 
validity is rendered irrefragable by its diffusion; we feel our- 
selves strong among so many who share it with us, and all hearts 
and minds flow together into one great irresistible stream. But 
upon this very account the privilege of working upon an assem- 
bled multitude is exposed to perilous abuses. As one may 
disinterestedly kindle their affections for what is good and 
noble, so another may entangle them in the nets of sophistry, 
and dazzle them by the glare of a false magnanimity, whose 
vainglorious crimes are depicted as virtue, nay as devotion. 
Beneath the pleasing garb of oratory and poetry, corruption 
steals imperceptibly into ear and heart. But of all others, the 
comic poet needs to be on his guard, (seeing that by reason 
of his very task and destination he grazes upon the edge of 
this precipice,) lest he authorise the common and base elements 
of human nature to display themselves with unblushing effron- 
tery. When once the sense of shame, which ordinarily keeps 
the baser part of our nature within the bounds of decency, is 
broken down by the sight of others’ participation even in these 
ignoble appetites, complacent approbation of what is vile will 
soon break loose with unbridled audacity. 

This power of indoctrination in good and evil has from of 
old (as meet it was) attracted to the Drama the attention of 
the legislature. Governments have sought to bend it to their 
objects and to guard it from abuse. Here the problem is, to 
reconcile that unconstrained freedom which is essential to the 
welfare of art and poetry, with those regards which are called 
for by the existing frame of government and morals. In Athens 
the theatre, under the patronage of religion, reached its maturity 
in almost unlimited freedom, and the public morality preserved 
it for a time from degeneracy. The inconceivably licentious 
comedies (as we should call them) of Aristophanes, in which 
the government and the people itself were unmercifully turned 
to ridicule, were the seal of Athenian popular freedom. Plato, 
on the contrary, who lived in this same Athens, and beheld the 
decline and fall of the art before his eyes, or at least at no 
great distance, was for banishing the dramatic poets altogether 
from his ideal republic. Few governments have deemed it ne- 
cessary to subscribe to this severe sentence of excommunication ; 
but few have seen fit to leave the theatre entirely to its own 
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courses without any supervisal on their part. Indeed where it 
has been thought necessary to exercise this precaution in a 
previous censorship of the productions offered to be exhibited 
on the stage, and not merely by leaving author and actor to 
a subsequent reponsibility, the test is hardest to apply pre- 
cisely where it would be of the greatest importance, namely, to 
the spirit and total impression of the composition. The nature 
of the dramatic art requires the poet to put many ‘sentiments 
into the mouths of his characters, which he nowise means to 
express his own approbation of; he desires to be judged in 
respect of his own sentiments by the context of his work as 
a whole. It may be that a play, tested by the several speeches, 
shall be quite inoffensive, and come off scatheless from all ex- 
amination that goes no further than that, while, as a whole; 
its tendency and design are pernicious. We have lived to see 
in our own times abundance of plays— and they have had 
great success throughout Europe—overflowing with the ebulli- 
tions of a “good heart” and abounding in strokes of generosity, 
while nevertheless a keener eye cannot fail to detect the author's 
disguised purpose of undermining the strictness of moral prin- 
ciple and the reverence for all that ought to be sacred to man, 
the sentimentality being but a means of bribing to himself the 
languid soft-heartedness of his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, whoever would undertake the moral vindication of poor 
ill-famed Aristophanes, must insist upon the general scope and 
design of his productions, in which he approves himself at least 
a rightminded citizen and true patriot. 
* * * 

So much concerning the importance of our object. And 
now a few cursory remarks upon the two contrasted species 
into which dramatic poetry divides itself: the ¢ragic and the 
comic, and the notion upon which each is grounded. 

The three principal kinds of poetry in general are the 
epic, lyric, and dramatic. All the other subordinate species 
are either deducible from one of these, or may be explained 
as a mixture of them. If we would apprehend those three 
leading kinds in their purity, let us go back to the form 
in which they manifest themselves among the Greeks. The 
theory is most easily applied to the history of Grecian poetry : 
for the latter is, so to speak, systematic; for every conception 
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that we can derive in an independent manner from experience, 
it furnishes suitable examples in the most archetypal form. 

It is remarkable that in epic and lyric poetry no such 
divergence into two contrasted species has taken place as in 
the Drama. It is true the ludicrous epopee (as it is called,) 
has been erected by some into a proper species, but it is in 
fact an accidental variety, a mere parody of the epos, and 
consists in applying to petty and insignificant circumstances 
that solemn staidness of development which prevails in the 
proper epopee, and which seems to be appropriate only to 
grand subjects. In lyric poetry there are gradations, as the 
song, the ode, the elegy, but no proper contrast. 

The spirit of the epic poem, as we recognize it in its 
father Homer, is clear, transparent collectedness of mind. The 
epos is a quiet representation of a march of events. The 
poet narrates either serious or cheerful incidents, but he nar- 
rates them with equanimity and imperturbedness of spirit, and 
withholds them, as already past, at a certain remoteness from 
the view. 

The lyric poem is the musical expression of mental emo- 
tions by means of speech. The essence of the musical tone 
or affection of mind, is when we seek to retain an excitement, 
be it in itself joyful or sorrowful, with complacency, nay, to 
perpetuate it in the soul. The feeling therefore must be pre-. 
viously mitigated so far as not to hurry us beyond itself in 
exertion to attain the pleasure or escape the sorrow, but un- 
concerned about the ups and downs of pleasure and pain which 
the future may bring, we seek to establish our permanent 
abode in an individual moment of our existence. 

The dramatic poet, in common with the epic, deals with 
exterior incidents, but then he exhibits them as actual and 
present. In so doing he lays claim to our sympathy, in com- 
mon with the lyric poet, but he is not so easily satisfied as 
the latter, and insists upon affecting us with joy or sorrow in 
a far more immediate degree and manner. He evokes all emo- 
tions which are called into exercise by the sight of the doings 
and fortunes of real men, but he waits until he have expended 
the total sum of the impressions he desires to produce, before 
he will harmonise those emotions into a satisfactory tone of 
feeling. Standing in such close proximity, as he does, to real 
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life, and seeking to transform his figments into its realities, 
the equanimity of the epic poet would in him be indifference ; 
he must decidedly avouch himself a partisan of one or other 
of the leading views of human life, and must constrain his 
hearers also to come over to his party. 

To reduce it to the simplest and most intelligible expression, 
tragic and comic are related to each other as earnest and sport. 
Everybody is acquainted with these two directions of feeling from 
his own experience. But what their essence is, and whence 
their origin, it would require profound philosophic investigation 
to declare. Both indeed bear the stamp of our total nature, 
but earnest belongs more to its moral, sport to its animal part. 
The irrational beings are, properly speaking, capable neither 
of earnest nor of sport. They seem indeed sometimes to la- 
bour, as if they had seriously an object in view, and were 
consequently subordinating the present moment to one that is 
to succeed; at other times they play, that is to say, resign 
themselves in a purposeless manner to the pleasure of exist- 
ence: but they have not in either case that consciousness of 
purpose which alone entitles the two conditions to the denomi- 
nation of earnest and sport. Man alone, of all the creatures 
we are acquainted with, is gifted with the retrospective and 
prospective faculty, and this high privilege he has to purchase 
dearly. Earnest, in its most extended sense, is the direction 
of the mental powers to an object or purpose. But so soon 
as we take account of ourselves concerning our own doings, 
reason contrains us to refer this purpose to others still higher, 
and so on continually up to the supreme universal end and 
purpose of our existence: and here the Infinite, the demands 
of which are inherent and indefeasible in our very being, breaks 
in upon the view at the barriers of our finite brief existence. 
All that we do and work is transitory and nothinglike; still 
there is death in the distance, and thitherward every well or 
illspent moment is conducting us. In the most fortunate case, 
if a person reaches the natural term of existence without ca- 
lamity, still it remains that he must quit or be quitted by all 
that was dear to him in this world. There exists no bond 
of love without a separation, no enjoyment without the grief of 
losing it. But when we carry our eye along the relations of 
our existence to the very uttermost verge of possibilities, when 
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we ponder its absolute dependence on a chain of causes and 
effects stretching beyond our ken, how, weak and _ helpless 
against the assaults of the enormous powers of nature and of 
conflicting appetites, we are cast upon the shore of an unknown 
world, shipwrecked, as it were, at our very birth; how we 
are exposed to all kinds of errors, all kinds of deceptions, 
any one of which may be our ruin; how, in our passions, we 
bear an enemy in our own bosoms; how any moment may 
demand of us, in the name of the most sacred duties, the 
sacrifice of our sweetest inclinations, and at one unexpected 
blow deprive us of all we have so hardly earned; how with 
every accession to our stores the risk of loss is multiplied, 
and we do but stand exposed in more parts to the malice of 
hostile fortune: under such contemplations there cannot but 
sink upon every heart that is not closed to feeling, a weight 
of inexpressible melancholy, to which there exists but one 
counterpoise, the consciousness of a destination that transcends 
this limitary scene of being. This is the tragic tone of mind; 
and when the contemplation of the possible issues from the 
spirit as living reality, when that tone interpenetrates and puts 
life and soul into a visible representation of most striking in- 
stances of violent revolutions in man’s destinies, the subjuga- 
tion of the will beneath them, or of fortitude in bearing up 
against them, then the result is Tracic Portrry. Hence we 
are already in a capacity to explain in part, how this kind 
of poetry is founded in our nature, and to answer the question, 
how it is that we can like such melancholy representations, 
nay, find in them a something elevating and _ consolatory. 
Namely, it is because that tone of mind inevitably arises in 
all deep feeling, and Poetry, as she cannot obviate these dis- 
sonances of the inward man, must at least endeavour to pre- 
sent an ideal solution of them. 

As earnest, carried to the highest degree, is the essence 
of Tragedy, so sport of Comedy. The sportive tone of mind 
is when in the comfortable feeling of present well-being we 
are fain to forget all those melancholy considerations afore- 
said. In such a state of feeling, one is disposed to take all 
things as in play, and let them glide away lightly over the 
mind. Men’s infirmities and perversities are then no longer 
a theme of discomfort and lamentation, but these strange con- 
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trasts entertain the understanding and amuse the fancy. The 
comic poet, therefore, must keep at a distance whatever is 
calculated to excite moral indignation at the actions, true sym- 
pathy in the situations, of his personages, otherwise we inevit- 
ably get into the tone of earnest. Their perverse actions he 
must exhibit as occasioned by the animal nature getting the 
upperhand in their constitution, and the incidents which be- 
fall them, as merely laughable distresses upon which no per- 
nicious consequences will ensue. This is still the case in what 
we call Comedy, though there is some touch of earnest in it 
too. But the elder Comedy of the Greeks was altogether 
sportive, and thereby formed the most complete contrast to 
their Tragedy. Not only were the characters and situations 
of men conceived after a comic fashion in a picture of real 
life, but the whole frame of society, the government, Nature, 
and the world of gods, were fantastically pourtrayed with 
sportive freakishness of caprice. 
# # * οὶ 

In the history of poetry and the fine arts among the Greeks 
the prevailing and pervading law of their development is found 
to be, first, rigid exclusion of all heterogeneous elements ; 
and then, strict combination of the homogeneous elements, and 
elevation thereof into independent harmonious oneness by inte- 
rior finish. Hence it is that among them we find each species 
confining itself within its natural limits, and that it is so easy 
to discriminate the several styles. It is not only chronologi- 
cally but intrinsically suitable to begin a history of art and 
poetry with those of the Greeks. 

In the case of most of my hearers I cannot presume upon 
an acquaintance with the Greeks derived from study of their 
literature in the original language. Translations in prose, or 
even in verse, which, however, are no better than travesties 
into the modern taste, cannot possibly afford a true concep- 
tion of the Grecian Drama. ‘Truly faithful versions, aiming 
at a like elevation with the originals in expression and metre, 
have perhaps hitherto been nowhere attempted but in Ger- 
many. But though our language is extremely flexible, and 
in many respects like the Greek, it is like fighting with un- 
equal weapons after all, and not unfrequently stiffness and 
harshness take place of the casy gracefulness of the Greek. 
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Besides, we are still far from having effected all that perhaps 
might be achieved; I know not yet of any altogether com- 
mendable translation of a Greek tragedian. But suppose the 
translation were ever so perfect, the discrepancy between the 
original and the copy as slight as possible, still the reader, 
from want of acquaintance with the other works of the Greeks, is 
disturbed by the foreignness of the subject-matter, the national 
peculiarities, and the numberless allusions which it requires some 
scholarship to apprehend; and thus distracted by the details 
he cannot arrive at a pure impression of the work as a whole. 
So long as there are difficulties to contend with, there can be 
no true enjoyment of a work of art. To feel the ancients in 
their own way, one needs to have become naturalized and 
domesticated among them, to have, as it were, breathed Grecian 
air. 

What then is the best means of winning one’s way into 
the spirit of the Greeks, without acquaintance with their lan- 
guage? I say it without hesitation: the study of the antiques, 
which, if not in the originals, at least in the casts, now so 
common, are in some degree accessible to all. The archetypes 
of the human form need no commentator; their sublime mean- 
ing is imperishable, and cannot fail of being recognized through 
all vicissitudes of times, and in every region under heaven, 
wherever there exists a noble race of mankind akin to the 
Grecian race (as the Europeans unquestionably are); in short, 
wherever unkind nature has not depressed the human features 
too much below the pure standard, so that, habituated to 
their own deformity, men have become unsusceptible to genuine 
beauty of person. Concerning the unattainable excellence of 
the antiques, in the few extant remains of the first rank, there 
is but one voice in all civilized Europe; if ever it wan not 
recognized, it was in times when the modern arts of design 
had sunk to the lowest grade of mannerism. All intelligent 
artists, nay all men of feeling, bow with entranced veneration 
to the master-works of ancient sculpture. 

The best key to open to us into this sanctuary of the 
beautiful, in a way of profound abstracted contemplation, is 
our immortal Winkelmann’s History of Art. In the details, 
indeed, it leaves much to be desired, nay, is full of material 
errors; but the inmost spirit of Grecian art none ever fathomed 
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so deeply. Winkelmann had quite transformed himself into 
an ancient, and did but seem to live in his own century, un- 
touched by its influences, 

His work treats proximately only of the arts of sculpture 
and painting, nevertheless it contains important hints concern- 
ing the other branches of Grecian culture, and is excellently 
adapted to serve as an introduction to the understanding of its 
poetry also. Especially dramatic poetry ; for as this was des- 
tined for ocular exhibition to spectators, whose eye undoubt- 
edly exacted the highest requisitions even of the stage, there 
cannot be a better means of appreciating the entire dignity of 
the tragic spectacles, and of theatrically realizing them in our 
own conceptions, than to keep these forms of gods and heroes 
ever present to the fancy. It may sound strangely at present, 
but I hope to set the assertion in a clearer light in the sequel 
—it is in contemplating the groups of the Niobe and Laocoon 
that we first learn to understand the tragedies of Sophocles. 

We still want a work in which the entire poetic, artistic, 
scientific, and social culture of the Greeks, considered as a 
great harmonious whole, a very artist-work of nature, pervaded 
by a wondrous symmetry of the parts, should be delineated 
and traced through its connected development in the same 
spirit as Winkelmann has brought to the contemplation of one 
of its aspects. An attempt has indeed been made in a popular 
book which is in everybody’s hands, I mean ‘The Travels of 
Anacharsis the Younger.” This book is estimable in point of 
scholarship, and may be very useful to diffuse a knowledge 
of antiquities; but, not to censure the failure in its garb, it 
bespeaks more good-will to do justice to the Greeks, than 
competency to penetrate into their spirit. In this respect, 
many of its statements are drawn from the mere surface of 
things, nay, garbled to fall in with modern notions. These arc 
not the travels of a young Scythian, but of an old Parisian. 

As before said, it is in these works of art that the pre- 
eminency of the Greeks is most incontestably recognized. En- 
thusiasm for their literature prevails most in England and 
Germany, in which countries, be it observed, the study of 
the Greek language has been most zealously pursued. It is 
strange that the French critics, although they have been most 
concerned in erecting the extant remains of Grecian criticism, 
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Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian, &c. into the one only and ab- 
solute rule of taste, distinguish themselves above all others 
in speaking disparagingly of the poetical compositions of the 
Greeks; and of their dramatic literature most especially. Do 
but look into that much-read book, Laharpe’s Cours de Lit- 
térature. On the French Theatre it contains many fine re- 
marks; but whoever should think to learn the Greeks from 
it would be ill-advised: its author was as deficient in well- 
grounded acquaintance with them, as in the sense and feeling 
for the study. Voltaire, likewise, often speaks in a tone of 
decision about the Greek Drama that does not become him; 
he extols or depreciates, just as it comes into his head, and 
according to his purpose at the moment, of influencing the 
opinion of the public this way or that. So I remember to 
have read a cursory critique of Metastasio’s upon the Greek 
tragedies, in which he takes these authors to task like school- 
boys. Racine is much more modest, and has not sinned in 
this respect, simply because he was the best acquainted of 
them all with the Greeks. The mainsprings of these unfriendly 
critiques may be easily divined. National and personal vanity 
has a hand in the matter: the authors want to do better things 
than the ancients, and embolden themselves to come forward 
with suchlike assertions, because the works of the dramatic 
poets have come down to us in a dead language, accessible 
only to scholars, and without the living accompaniment of recita- 
tion, music, scenery, costume, an acting at once ideal and truly 
plastic; all which were unquestionably so harmonized together 
on the Attic stage, and in a manner so worthy of the com- 
positions themselves, that could all this be now reproduced 
to eye and ear, these premature cavillings of an affected clever- 
ness would be struck dumb. In respect of the theatre, they 
talk about ‘the infancy” of the art: because these poets lived 
some two thousand years before us, they conceit that we must 
have made great progress since. With this taunt poor Hschylus 
especially is dismissed. Now really if this be the infancy of 
the Drama, it was. the infancy of a Hercules who strangled 
serpents in his cradle. 

While I protest against that superstitious regard for the 
authority of the ancients, which apprehends their excellence 
only as frigid faultlessness, and erects them into models in 
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such a way as to bar all possibility of further progress, and 
so constrain us to abandon the practice of art as altogether 
fruitless, I nevertheless do cherish an enthusiastic veneration 
for the Greeks as a people by nature gifted above all others 
with the most finished genius for art; in the consciousness of 
which they themselves called all other nations of their acquaint- 
ance barbarians, as compared with themselves, and were in 
some sort justified in so doing. I would fain not be like 
certain voyagers, who on their return from a country to which 
their readers cannot travel after them, give exaggerated de- 
scriptions, relate sheer wonders, and so hazard their character 
for veracity. Rather will I endeavour to characterize them 
according to truth, as oft-repeated study has led me to dis- 
cover the same, and without suppression of their defects; but 
especially to realize the Grecian stage and scenes to the eyes 
of my audience. 

We shall treat first of the Tragedy of the Greeks, then 
of the Elder Comedy, and lastly of the Newer Comedy which 
thence resulted. 

All these departments had in common the same theatrical 
arrangements; we must therefore give a cursory glance at the 
theatre, its architecture and decoration, that we may be en- 
abled to form a clear conception of the mode of performance. 

The stage art of the Greeks had likewise many peculiarities, 
common to both departments of the Drama; for example, the 
use of masks, though the tragic and comic were otherwise 
quite contrasted, the former being ideal, the latter, in the 
Elder Comedy at least, in the nature of caricature. 

Under the head of Tragedy, we shall first speak of that 
which forms its generic distinction among the ancients; the 
ideal nature of its representation, the idea of destiny which 
predominates in it, and the chorus; lastly, of mythology as the 
materials of tragic poetry. Then we shall characterize, in the 
three extant tragedians, the different styles; that is to say, 
necessary and essential epochs in the history of tragic art. 
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Structure and arrangements of the Greek Theatre and Stage. Their theatrical Art. Use 
of Masks. Mistaken comparison of the ancient Tragedy with the modern Opera. 
The Lyric element of Tragedy. Essential nature of the Greek Tragedy. Its εἶδ. 
racters, ideal. Destiny, how to be understood. Source of the pleasure derived from 
Tragic representations. The Chorus, its meaning and purpose. Mythology, the 
materials of Greek Tragedy. Comparison with Sculpture. 


Tue term Theatre, naturally leads us to think of our own 
play-houses ; yet nothing can be more distinct from our theatre 
in its entire structure than that of the Greeks was. And if we 
read the Greek plays thinking of a stage and scenes like our 
own, this alone will be sufficient to set these compositions alto- 
gether in a false light, and warp our conceptions of the entire 
proceeding. 

The principal authority on the subject of the Ancient Theatre, 
in accuracy of detail, is Vitruvius, who likewise clearly marks the 
important distinctions there were between the Greek and Roman 
theatres. But these and other statements of the ancients have 
been somewhat twisted out of shape by architects unacquainted 
with the ancient dramatists'; and philologists, in their turn, have 
blundered sadly for want of a knowledge of architecture. The 
ancient dramatists, therefore, still greatly desiderate that kind of 
illustration which treats of scenic arrangements. In some trage- 
dies I think I have a tolerably clear conception of the matter ; 
others present difficulties of no easy solution : but of all perplexi- 
ties the greatest is to imagine how Aristophanes was acted ; that 
witty poet seems to have brought his strange fancies before the 
eyes of the spectators in a manner alike adventurous and startling. 
Even Barthelemy’s description of the Greek stage is not a little 
confused, and his annexed ground-plan materially incorrect ; 
where he attempts to describe the acting of a play, as the Anti- 
gone and the Ajax, he goes completely astray. For this reason 


1. A remarkable instance is the “ Ancient Theatre” of Palladio at Vicenza. Her- 
culaneum, it is true, was not then discovered, and it is difficult to understand the ruins of 
the ancient theatres without having seen a complete one. 
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the following account of the matter may be deemed the less 
superfluous’. 

The theatres of the Greeks were without roof or covering above ; 
their plays were always acted in broad day and under the open 
sky. ‘The Romans indeed in later times may have screened 
themselves from the sun by an awning, but luxury was scarcely 
carried to such lengths among the Greeks. To us this seems very 
uncomfortable ; but the Greeks were not at all soft in their habits ; 
the mildness of the climate also should be taken into account. 
If a storm came on, or a pelting shower of rain, the play was 
stopped; and they were willing to put up with such occasional 
inconveniences rather than by cooping themselves up in a close 
musty building to bedim the sunny cheerfulness of a national 
religious festival; for such in fact their theatrical performances 
were*. To ceil over the stage itself, and incarcerate gods and 
heroes in dim unsunned apartments would have seemed to their 
feelings still more inconsistent. Meet it was that an action so 
gloriously attesting their affinity with heaven should proceed be- 
neath the open sky under the eyes, as it were, of the deities ; 
for (as Seneca says) a brave man striving against calamity is 
a spectacle fit for gods to look upon. As for the inconvenience 
which some modern critics allege, namely, that the poets were 
hereby obliged always to lay the scene out of doors in front of the 
houses, and therefore to admit many improbabilities, it is not 
much worth considering, at least with respect to Tragedy and the 
Older Comedy. For the Greeks, like other southern nations 
at this day, lived more in the open air than we do, and therefore 
much was transacted in public places which among ourselves 
usually takes place within-doors. Besides, their scene-platform 
did not represent the public street, but the front-area belonging 
to the house, with the domestic altar on which sacrifice was made 
to the tutelary gods. Here therefore at least, the women (not- 
withstanding the secluded life they Iced) and even the unmarried 


1. Iam indebted for it, in part, to the clucidations of a learned architect, M. Genelli 
of Berlin, author of the ingenious Letters on Vitruvius. We have compared different 
Greek tragedies with our interpretation of the description in Vitruvius, and have attempted 
to form a conception of the acting of the plays accordingly. And I have since found it 
confirmed by inspection of the theatre at Herculaneum, and the two thcatres, extremely 
small it is true, at Pompeii. 


2. They were careful to select a beautiful situation. The theatre at Tauromenium, 
(now Taormino) in Sicily, of which the ruins are still visible, was so situated, that over 
the back-ground of the scenes there was a view of Etna. 
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women might make their appearance without impropriety. More- 
over the Greeks had a regular contrivance to lay open, if need 
were, the interior of the scenic edifice: this was effected, as we 
shall presently see, by the encyclema. 

But to come to the vital point of the matter—the Grecks, 
with their republican feelings, deemed this publicity essential to 
a grave and important transaction. This was the very intent of 
the presence of the Chorus; which circumstance, again, of a 
company of people being present during much that was to be 
discussed in secret, has been criticised and reprehended on the 
score of proprieties inapplicable to the case. 

Compared with our theatres, those of the ancients were pro- 
jected on a scale of colossal dimensions: partly, for accommoda- 
tion of the assembled nation together with the strangers who came 
in multitudes to the festivals; partly, as beseeming the majesty 
of the spectacles to be exhibited, which were not to be looked 
upon but at a reverential distance. The seats of the audience 
were formed by ascending sweeps of steps rising from the semi- 
circle of the orchestra, so that nearly all could see with equal 
convenience. Whatever diminution of effect, to the eye and 
ear, was occasioned by the distance, was compensated by ar- 
tificial contrivances; by the masks, namely, which enlarged the 
features of the face, and by the cothurnus, which proportion- 
ably elevated the figure. ‘The power of the voice was increased 
by means of an apparatus attached to the mask. Vitruvius 
also mentions certain cavities or receptacles for sound distri- 
buted about the building; on the nature of which reverberants 
the commentators are much at variance. In general, it may 
be assumed that the theatres of the ancients were constructed 
on excellent acoustic principles. 

The lowest tier of the amphitheatre was still considerably 
elevated above the orchestra, and at an equal elevation over 
against it lay the stage. The sunken semicircle of the orchestra 
was unoccupied by spectators, being intended for a different 
purpose. Among the Romans indeed it was otherwise, but with 
their theatrical arrangements we are not at present concerned. 

The stage consisted of a parallelogram extending from side 
to side of the theatre, and having but little depth in compa- 
rison with this width. This was called the logewm, or in 
Latin, pulpitum, and the middle of it was the usual placc 
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for the speaking persons. Behind this central part it went 
inwards in a quadrangular form, but still with less depth than 
breadth. ‘The space thus inclosed was called the proscenium. 
The remainder of the logeum, to the right and left of the 
scene, had, in front, the rail leading down to the orchestra, 
and at back, a wall (adorned merely in an architectural, not 
in a scenic fashion, and sometimes indeed quite plain,) rising 
to the same elevation with the uppermost tiers for the spectators. 

The principle of the stage-scenery was that the chief object 
should occupy the background, while the openings into the 
distance lay on either side: just contrary to what it is with 
us. This also went by rule. On the left was the city to 
which the palace, temple, or other central object belonged; on 
the right, the open country, landscape, mountains, sea-coast, &c. 
The side-scenes were composed of triangles revolving on a pivot 
beneath, and thus changes of the scene were effected'. In the 
back or. middle-scene, much, we may conjecture, was given 
bodily, which we content ourselves with painting. If the 
back-scene was a palace or temple, there was also an altar 
on the proscenium, which served for various uses in the per- 
formance. 

The decoration or scenery was in most cases architectural, 
but might sometimes be real landscape-painting; thus in the 
Prometheus the scene was Caucasus, and in the Philoctetes, 
the desert island of Lemnos, and the rock with its cavern. 
From a passage of Plato it is evident that the Greeks carried 
the illusion of theatrical perspective to a much greater extent 
than, in consequence of some poor landscape pictures discovered 
in Herculaneum, they have had credit for. 

In the stage-screen was one principal entrance and two side 
doors. We are informed that by these alone the audience was 
sufficiently apprised with respect to an actor, at his first entry, 
whether he was to act a principal or inferior part ; namely, be- 
cause in the former case he would enter by the middle door, 
in the latter at one side. ‘This, however, must be qualified 
with a proviso that the plan of the story must be taken into 


Ἰ. From an annotation of Servius on Virgil we learn, that the change of scene was 
effected partly by revolution, partly by withdrawing. The former applies to the side 
scenes, the latter to the middle or back-scene. The partition-wall in the middle opened, 
disappeared on both sides, and displayed a new set of objects within. But the scene was 
not always changed in all its parts at once. 
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account. As the middle scene was often a palace, its royal 
inmates, of course principal characters, would naturally come 
on the stage by the central entrance; not so the menials, who 
dwelt in side-offices. But it does not follow that the prin- 
cipal personages would always enter by the middle door, for 
there were two other entrances, one at one end of the logeum, 
supposed to lead from the city, the other below in the orchestra, 
and connected with the logeum by a flight of steps (which steps, 
according to circumstances, were made to denote a variety of 
things); and this latter entrance, by established rule, was un- 
derstood to open from the country or from foreign parts. So 
far, then, the side at which an actor entered would of itself 
explain from whence he must be supposed to come; but the 
plan of the story might naturally require a principal person 
to enter at one or other side, if he came from the town or 
from abroad. The situation of these openings helps to explain 
many places in the ancient dramas, where persons in the middle 
of the logeum see some one advancing long before he comes 
within view of the audience. 

Somewhere under the seats of the audience was a flight of 
steps called Charon’s stair, by which, unseen of the audience, 
the ghosts from Hades ascended into the orchestra, and thence 
to the logeum by the other stair. The front brink of the 
logeum was sometimes taken to represent the shore of the sea. 
In this and other instances, the Greeks turned the literal reality 
to account, and made scenic and extra-scenic work together 
in the illusion. In the Eumenides, for example, I make no 
question but the actual audience is twice addressed under the 
character of the assembled multitude of the story; first, as 
the crowd of Greeks gathered in front of the Delphic Temple, 
whom the Pythoness invites to consult the oracle; and after- 
wards as the multitude of Athenians convened in the Areo- 
pagus, to whom Minerva, by proclamation of a herald, enjoins 
silence duriog the trial then pending. So those frequent invo- 
cations of heaven were doubtless addressed to the real heaven 
overhead; and when Electra comes on the stage exclaiming, 
O holy light, and air co-erpansive with earth, it is likely 
she turned herself to the then actually mounting sun. This 
procedure deserves to be commended. Modern critics indeed 
may censure this blending of the literal with the fictitious, and 
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complain that it is prejudicial to illusion; but that is because 
they misconceive the nature of illusion, in so far as it can be 
the aim of art to produce it. Should a picture aim at pro- 
ducing illusion, strictly so called, i.e. so as to deceive the 
eye as if the objects were real, in that case its edges must 
not be allowed to be seen, and the picture must be viewed 
through an aperture; the frame at once declares it to be 
but a picture. Now in stage-scenery it is impossible to avoid 
or keep out of sight what produces a like effect with the 
frame, namely, the actual setting, the wood and stone of the 
fabric, where it joins on with the scenes. Better, therefore, 
not attempt to disguise it, but exceed the limits of proper 
imitation, and take things for granted, relinquishing that 
species of illusion to which in other cases such concealment 
might be advantageous. In fact, it was a principle with the 
Greeks, with respect to every part of stage-imitation, either 
to require a perfect representation, or where that was impossi- 
ble, to content themselves with simple allusion and conventional 
assumption. 

The machinery, by means of which gods were to appear aloft 
in air, or men to ascend towards heaven, was attached above be- 
hind the walls on either side of the screen, and thus withdrawn 
from the eye of the spectator. It was much used even by Aschy- 
lus: in the Prometheus he not only introduces Oceanus riding 
on a griffin through the air, but also the whole chorus of the 
Oceanides, consisting of fifteen persons at least, in a winged chariot. 
There were also contrivances for sinking, for thunder and light- 
ning, for the crash or conflagration of a building, and the like. 

Over the stone screen an upper story might be added, when, 
for instance, a tower commanding a wide prospect was to be re- 
presented. Behind the great central entrance, there was space 
for the insertion of the Encyclema, which being concave in the 
form of a semicircle, and covered atop, represented to the spec- 
tators the objects within it as in the interior of the house. This 
was used for grand strokes of theatrical effect, as we see in many 
plays. On such occasions the folding doors of the entrance of 
course stood open, or the curtain which covered it was with- 
drawn. 

A stage-curtain, which however, as is evident from a de- 
scription in Ovid, was not dropped like ours, but lifted up from 
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below, is mentioned by Greek as well as Roman authors; indeed 
the Latin term, aulaeum, is borrowed from the Greek. Never- 
theless, I suspect the curtain was not much used at first on the 
Attic stage. In Aschylus and Sophocles, the stage, at the 
opening of the play, is evidently empty, as it again became at the 
close, and seems to have required no preparations which needed 
to be withdrawn from the eyes of the audience. In several 
plays of Euripides, on the contrary, and perhaps also in the 
(Edipus Tyrannus, the stage is peopled from the very commence- 
ment, and presents a stationary group, such as could scarcely 
have formed itself under the view of the audience. On such oc- 
casions a curtain might be used. Of course it covered only the 
proscenium, which was comparatively small, and not the logeum ; 
on account of the great width of the latter, the use of a curtain 
to it would have been almost impracticable, besides that there 
was no occasion for it. 

The chorus had its entrances below by the orchestra, and 
there also it usually remained, pacing to and fro during the per- 
formance of its solemn dance in the choral odes. In front of the 
orchestra over against the middle of the stage stood an altar-like 
elevation with steps, and rising as high as the stage, called the 
Thymele. On this the chorus grouped itself when not singing, 
but participating in the action. The choragus on such occasions 
placed himself on the floor of the Thymele, the better to see 
what was passing on the stage, and to speak with the persons 
there present. For although the choral ode was sung in common 
by all, yet when the chorus took part in the dialogue, one indi- 
vidual carried on the discourse as spokesman for all the rest: 
hence, the alternation of 7'’hou and Ye in addressing the chorus. 
The Thymele lay exactly in the centre of the whole building, all 
the measurements were made from thence, and the semicircle 
of the amphitheatre was described from this as its centre. It 
was therefore a significant circumstance, that the chorus, which 
was in fact the ideal representative of the audience, should have 
its station in the very spot to which all the radii from their seats 
converged. 

As to the mimetic art of ancient Tragedy, it was altogether 
ideal and rhythmical, and must be considered from that point of 
view. Ideal, that is, it aimed, above all, at absolute perfection 
of grace and dignity ; rhythmical, in regard that the play of 
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gesticulation and modulations of the voice were more solemnly 
measured than they are in real life. As the Grecian sculpture 
went to work, with an almost scientific severity, first of all with 
the most universal conception, then wrought this into different but 
still universal characters, then invested these by slow degrees with 
the charms of life, and last of all descended to the individual : 
so also the mimetic art began first with the idea,—the delineation 
of the persons, with traits of heroic greatness, more than human 
dignity, and ideal beauty,—then passed on to the character, and 
finished with the passion, which therefore was to give way in any 
collision that might arise in working out the problem of satisfying 
all three requirements. Rather than sacrifice beauty, the Greeks 
would dispense with living reality of imitation; with us it is just 
the reverse. The use of masks, which seems strange to us, was 
on this view not only justifiable but absolutely essential ; and so 
far was it from being a make-shift, that the Greeks would not 
have failed to declare, and that with truth, that it would be 
a make-shift indeed to allow an actor with common vulgar fea- 
tures, or at least features bearing too much the stamp of indi- 
viduality, to represent an Apollo or a Hercules; nay, they would 
have deemed it actual profanation. How little can an actor, even 
the best practised in the play of the features, alter the character 
of his face! And this indelible stamp of personal character 
is unfavourable to the pure expression of passion, inasmuch as all 
passion borrows a tinge from character. Nor is there any need 
to have recourse to the conjecture’, that between scenes they 
might change their masks in order to present a more sorrowful or 
more joyful countenance ; though even this would not have been 
sufficient, for the passions often alternate in the same scene: which 
reduces our modern Critics to the necessity of patching up the 
further ridiculous hypothesis of masks with dissimilar halves, pre- 
senting on either side a different countenance, to be turned to- 
wards the spectators, now this way, now that, according to circum- 
stances.” No: the countenance was from first to last as unal- 


1. A conjectare I call it, though Barthelemy, in his Anacharsis, considers it a settled 
point. He adduces no authorities: nor do I recollect any. 


2. Voltaire, in his Essay on the Tragedy of the Ancient and Moderns, prefixed to 
his Semiramis, has actually gone this length! Among a multitude of alleged absurdi- 
ties which he heaps together for the confusion of the sdmirers of ancient Tragedy, he 
urges this also: ‘aucune nation (viz. except the Greeks) ne fait paroitre ses acteurs sur 
des espéces d’échasses, le visage couvert d’un masque qui exprime la douleur d°un coté et 
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terably one and the same, as we see it in the ancient masks hewn 
in stone. For the expression of passion there remained the 
glances of the eye, the gesticulations of the arms and hands, the 
attitudes, and, lastly, the voice. When people complain about 
the sacrifice of the play of the features, they do not reflect that 
at such a distance it would have been all thrown away. 

Here we are not concerned with the question, whether the 
mimetic art might not have been carried to a higher d 
of perfection without the masks; it may be readily allowed 
that it might. Cicero, it is true, speaks of the significance, the 
gracefulness, and delicacy of Roscius’s style of playing, in just 
such terms as a modern connoisseur would apply to a Garrick 
or Schréder. But to this actor, whose excellence has passed 
into a proverb, I will not appeal, since it appears from a pas- 
sage of Cicero that Roscius often played without a mask, and 
that his contemporaries preferred this. I doubt whether this 
was ever the case among the Greeks. The same author, how- 
ever, relates that the players in general, in order to acquire a 
more perfect purity and flexibility of voice, (not of the singing 
voice merely, for then the orator would not have used this 
example,) perseveringly engaged in such exercises as our mo- 
dern actors, even the French, who still keep up more training 
than others, would exclaim against as an unheard-of exaction, 
were it to be expected of them. For the display of dexterity 
in the mimetic art, abstractedly, without the utterance of words, 
the ancients provided in their pantomimes, which they carried 
to a degree of perfection quite unknown to the moderns. In 
Tragedy, however, strict subordination on the part of the actor 
was absolutely essential: the entire performance was to be 
animated by one spirit, and therefore not only the poetry, but 


Comedy, and state simply that in some the eye-brows were dissimilar. As to 
ἦμε intention of this, I shall say a word or two when I come to the Newer Greek Comedy. 
Voltaire, however, is without excuse, for the mention of the cothurnus leaves no doubt 
that he meant to speak of the tragic masks. And indeed his error could scarcely have 
so learned an origin. To trace the sources of Voltaire’s ignorance would in most cases 
be an unprofitable labour. The whole of that description of the Greek T y, and 
of the urnus in particular, is worthy of the scholarship of the man who boasts (in the 
Essay on Tragedy prefixed to his Brutus) of having brought the Roman Senate on the 
stage in red mantles ! 
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also the musical accompaniment, the scenery, costume, and acting 
emanated from the poet himself. The player was merely the 
instrument, and his merit consisted in the accuracy with which 
he filled his part, not at all in arbitrary bravura and parade of 
his own skill. 

As from the nature of writing materials in those times they 
had not a facility of making numerous copies, the parts were 
studied by means of reiterated recitation from the poet, and 
the chorus was practised in the same way. This was called 
teaching a play. As the poet was a musician as well, and 
most commonly an actor too, this must have contributed much 
towards making the performance perfect. 

« We may readily grant that the modern actor has a much 
more difficult task, being required to transform his own indi- 
viduality without the possibility of withdrawing it altogether 
out of view; but the greater difficulty does not afford a ge- 
nuine criterion for deciding to which mode of exhibition the 
preference ought to be awarded as a representation of the 
noble and beautiful. 

As the mask invested the actor with features more strongly 
marked, and his voice was also strengthened by means of a 
contrivance attached to the mask, so the cothurnus, composed 
of several soles of considerable thickness, as may be seen in 
extant antiques of Melpomene, elevated his stature above the 
usual dimensions, Even the female characters were personated 
by men, because it was deemed that the female carriage and 
voice would have been inadequate to the energy which belonged 
to the tragic heroines. 

We are acquainted with the forms of the masks from extant 
works of sculpture. They are at once beautiful and of mani- 
fold variety. That such variety did find place even in the tragic 
department, (in the comic it is understood as a matter of course, ) 
we may be convinced by the copious glossary of Greek technical 
expressions for all gradations of age and character in the masks’. 
But there were other excellencies of the real Grecian masks which 
of course could not be brought to view in the sculptured repre- 
sentations of them; namely, their thinness of material, delicacy 
of colouring, and ingenious manner of fitting. When we con- 
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sider how affluent Athens was in every kind of chef-d’ceuvre 
belonging to the arts of design, we may take it for granted that 
the excellence of her masks was not to be surpassed. Whoever 
has seen at the Roman Carnival the waxen masks which lately 
came into vogue, designed in the noble style, and covering not 
only the face, but in some measure the rest of the head, will 
be able to form a tolerable conception of the theatrical masks 
of the ancients. These carnival-masks copy to the very life, 
and viewed at the distance the ancient actors were seen at, 
the deception is complete. Like the marble antiques, they give 
the white of the eye, and the masker sees through an opening 
left for the pupil. The ancients, it would seem occasionally 
went still further, and inserted an iris, for so we must conclude 
from the anecdote of the bard Thamyris (probably in a play 
of Sophocles) appearing with a dark eye. Accidental circum- 
stances were sometimes given; for instance, the cheeks of Tyro 
streaming with blood from the cruel treatment of her stepmother. 
It is true, the use of the mask would make the head appear 
somewhat large in comparison with the height of the figure ; but 
this misproportion, in tragedy at least, was compensated by the 
additional elevation afforded by the cothurnus. 

The tragic: figures, viewed as a whole, we cannot easily 
realize to ourselves with sufficient beauty and dignity. It will 
be well to keep the ancient Sculpture present to the mind, and 
perhaps it will come nearest the reality to imagine to ourselves 
those figures as statues in the great style, living and moving. 
Only, whereas Sculpture willingly dispensed with drapery in 
order to pourtray the more essential beauty of the figure, the 
plastics of the stage would of course follow the contrary principle 
of clothing the figure as much as possible; as well for decency’s 
sake, as because the forms of the living body would not have 
been sufficiently grand and beautiful to be in keeping with the 
face. Those deities therefore whom Sculpture always represents 
wholly or partially unclothed, would appear on the stage in com- 
plete drapery. Under the folds of the garments, moreover, were 
various contrivances for giving a semblably greater degree of 
strength to the forms of the limbs, and so keeping up the sym- 
metry of the artificially enlarged form of the actor. 

The great width of the stage in comparison with its shallow 
depth would impart to the grouping of the figures the simple 
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and clear order of the bas-relief. We moderns prefer, on the 
stage, as elsewhere, to have the groups more condensed, partially 
concealing each other, and picturesquely retiring into the dis- 
tance; the ancients on the contrary had so little partiality for 
perspective shortening, that even in their pictures they mostly 
avoided it. 

The movements were regulated by the rhythm of the de- 
clamation, and in this accompaniment the object was to attain 
the highest possible degree of beauty and elegance. The style 
of the poetry required a certain repose in the manner of playing, 
and that all should be held together in masses, so as to present 
a succession of fixed plastic situations, and the actor perhaps not 
unfrequently remained for some time motionless in one attitude. 
But it must not be imagined from this that the Greeks contented 
themselves with a cold and feeble representation of the passions : 
this would ill agree with the fact that whole lines of their tra- 
gedies are often given up to inarticulate exclamations of anguish, 
for which our modern languages afford no correspondent ex- 
pressions. 

I have occasionally met with the conjecture that the delivery 
of the dialogue resembled our modern recitative. The only 
circumstance which could afford grounds for such an idea is that 
the Greek language, like others of the south, was pronounced 
with more musical inflexions than ours of the north. But in 
other respects, I think, their tragic declamation must have been 
altogether unlike recitative: on the one hand, much more mea- 
sured ; on the other, far removed from its studied and artificial 
modulations. 

So, again, merely because we are told in general, that the 
ancient tragedy was accompanied with music and dance, it is 
still frequently compared with the Opera': as inapplicable a 
comparison as could possibly be, and testifying an utter igno- 
rance of the spirit of classic antiquity. That dance, that music, 
and what we call dance and music, have nothing in common but 
the name. In tragedy, the poetry was the main essential: all 
the rest existed only as accessories, and that too in the strictest 
subordination. In the Opera, on the contrary, the poetry is 
but an adjunct, a mere means of holding the rest together; it is 


1. Even Barthelemy is guilty of this error in a note on the Lxxth Chapter of his 
Anacharnis. 
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almost absorbed amidst what environs it. Accordingly the best 
receipt for an opera-text is, to deliver a poetic sketch, the 
outlines to be afterwards filled up and coloured by the other 
arts. This anarchy of the arts,— Music, Dance, Decoration, all 
seeking by lavishment of their most wanton charms to outvie 
each other—this it is that forms the very essence of the Opera. 
What sort of opera-music would that be deemed which should 
set the words to the simplest and merely rhythmical modula- 
tions? It is precisely in the revelry of emulation between the 
different arts, in the medley of their profusion, that the fantastic 
charm of the Opera consists. This charm would be destroyed 
by approximation to the severity of ancient taste in any one 
particular, were it but in costume; for then the lavish gaudiness 
of all the rest would be even insufferable. Gay, tinselled, span- 
gled draperies are in much better keeping with the Opera. For 
this does away with the censure that there is in the Opera so 
much that is unnatural,—for instance, that its heroes, in the 
deepest despair, make their exits with coloraturas and quavers. 
Why, it is a fairy world, peopled not by real men and women, 
but by a strange kind of singing animals. Neither is any thing 
lost by the Opera’s being brought before us in a language which 
most of us do not understand: the words and sense, in such 
music at least, go for nothing; the only point to be considered 
is what language is the most vocal and melodious, with the 
greatest number of open vowels for the airs, and of lively accents 
for the recitative. It would therefore be as incongruous to think 
of approximating the Opera to the simplicity of Greek Tragedy, 
as it is absurd to compare the one with the other. 

Set in the syllabic style of musical composition, which then 
at least prevailed universally in Grecian music, and with no other 
accompaniment than that of a single flute, the solemn choral ode 
(of which we may form some conception from many of our own 
national airs, especially our church-tunes, seemingly so artless,) 
certainly lost nothing in verbal distinctness. Indeed it is not to 
be imagined they should have been allowed to suffer in this 
respect. For the choruses and the lyric odes in general are the 
part of ancient tragedy that we find most difficult to understand, 
and so must the contemporary hearers also. They abound in the 
most complicated constructions, the most daring images and re- 
condite allusions. How can it be imagined that the poets would 
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have lavished on them such exquisite art, if it must all have been 
lost in the delivery ? Such purposeless finish had nothing what- 
ever in common with Grecian ways of thinking. 

In the metres of their tragedies there prevails in general a 
very elaborate regularity, but by no means a stiff symmetrical 
uniformity. Besides the endless variety of the lyric strophes 
which the poet in each instance invented for the purpose, they 
have one metre to intimate the transition in the tone of mind 
from the dialogue to the lyric part, namely, the anapzsts; two 
for the dialogue itself, one of which, by far the most usual, the 
iambic trimeter, expresses the steady progress of the action; the 
other, the trochaic tetrameter, denotes the hurry of passion. It 
would lead us too far into the depths of metrical science, were we 
to enter in this place into further considerations of the structure - 
and significance of these metres. Thus much I wished to remark, 
only because so much is said of the simplicity of ancient Tragedy, 
which however subsists only in the general plan, at least with 
respect to the two older poets; whereas in the detail the richest 
multiplicity of poetical ornament is expended. Histrionic excel- 
lence of course supposed a most exact correctness of delivery 
in the different metres; we know that the fineness of the Grecian 
ear was such as to animadvert upon the false quantity of a syl- 
lable even in the speech of an orator. 

We come now to the essential character of Greek Tragedy. 
That its mode of representation is ideal is allowed. This must 
not be taken to mean that the personages introduced were all 
morally perfect. Among such how should there be scope for that 
collision which the very plot of the drama requires? Infirmities 
there are in them, defects, nay crimes, but then their manners in 
general are ennobled beyond the limits of real life, and each 
person has assigned to him as high a degree of dignity and great- 
ness as his part in the action will admit of. But this is not all. 
The ideality of the persons represented consists principally in 
this, that all is elevated to a higher sphere. The aim of Tragic 
Poetry was, altogether to separate her ideals of humanity from 
the soil of Nature, to which the real human being is fettered as a 
vassal of the glebe. But how was she to effect this? Should 
her creation hang in air? Then she must first have absolved it 
from the law of gravity, divested it of all earthly materials, and 
therewith of its bodily existence also. How often what is praised 
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in art as ideality amounts to nothing more! A creation of mere 
ghosts, vague airy shadows, incapable of exerting any abiding 
impressiveness! But the Greeks in their poetry and fine arts 
succeeded in blending most perfectly the ideal with the real, that 
is to say, superhuman beauty with human truth, and in invest- 
ing the manifestation of an idea with an energetic corporeality. 
They did not leave their creation to flit unsupported in empty 
space, but set the statue of humanity on the eternal and immov- 
able pedestal of moral freedom ; and there it should be kept un- 
moved, by the very ponderousness of its materials, fashioned, as 
it was, of marble or brass, of more massive substance than the 
forms of real men, its towering elevation and magnificence serving 
but to subject it more energetically to the law of gravitation. 

Freedom within, and Necessity without,—these are the two 
poles of the tragic world. Each of these ideas is brought into 
full manifestation only by its opposition to the other. As the 
consciousness of an inward self-determining power elevates the 
human being above the unlimited dominion of impulse, of natural 
Instinct, in a word absolves him from Nature’s guardianship, 
so the Necessity which he is to recognize beside her can be no 
mere Physical Necessity, but must lie beyond the world of sense 
in the bottomless depths of the Infinite; consequently exhibits 
itself as the unfathomable might of Destiny. Therefore the same 
power extends over the world of Gods; for the Gods of the 
Greeks are merely physical powers, and though immeasurably 
higher than the mortal man, yet compared with the Infinite, they 
rank in the same grade with him. Hence the altogether different 
manner in which they are introduced in Homer and the trage- 
dians. In Homer they appear with mere chance-caprice, and 
can impart to the Epic Poem no higher excellence than the 
charm of the marvellous. In Tragedy, on the contrary, they 
come forward either as servants of Destiny and mediate executors 
of her decrees, or the gods approve themselves godlike only 
by asserting their freedom of action, and are involved in the same 
strife with Fate as man is. 

This is the essence of the tragical, in the mind of the ancienta, 
We are wont to call all terrible or deplorable events tragical, 
and true it is that Tragedy does prefer such incidenta, though 
a melancholy termination is by no means indispensably neces. 
sary, and several ancient tragedies, for instance, the Vumeniden, 
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Philoctetes, even (&dipus-at-Colonos in some measure, not to 
mention a great proportion of Euripides’s Plays, are wound up 
with a happy and cheerful termination. 

But why does Tragedy select subjects so awfully repugnant 
to the wishes and wants of our common nature? The question 
has been frequently proposed, and seldom has met with a satisfac- 
tory solution.—Some have said that the pleasure we feel in such 
exhibitions arises from our complacent comparison of our own 
security and serenity with the storms and confusion brought 
about by the passions. But when we take a lively interest in 
the persons of the tragedy, we lose all recollection of self in 
the contemplation; if we are thinking about ourselves, it be- 
tokens that we take but a weak interest, and that the tragedy 
misses of its aim.—Others have sought it in our consciousness of 
moral improvement effected in us by the view of poetical justice 
in the reward of the good and punishment of the wicked. But 
the sort of person for whom these warning spectacles would indeed 
be wholsome, would be conscious of a base feeling of depression 
far removed from genuine morality, and would experience humi- 
liation rather than elevation of mind. Moreover, poetical justice 
is by no means indispensable to the essence of a good tragedy; it 
may close with the sorrows of the righteous and the triumph of 
the guilty, provided the equipoise be restored by the spectator’s 
own consciousness and by the prospect of futurity.—But little 
does it mend the matter to say with Aristotle, that the design of 
Tragedy is to purify the passions by excitement of pity and ter- 
ror. In the first place, the commentators have not been able to 
come to an agreement on the meaning of this proposition, and 
have had recourse to the most strained explanations. See Les- 
sing’s ‘* Dramaturgy” on this subject. Lessing proposes a new 
explanation, and fancies he has found in Aristotle a poetic Euclid. 
But mathematical demonstrations are liable to no misunder- 
standing, and the very notion of geometrical evidence, one would 
think, must be quite inapplicable to the Theory of the Fine Arts. 
But even supposing that Tragedy did work this moral cure in us, 
she does it by means of painful feelings, terror and pity, and 
therefore it still remains to be explained why we should feel an 
immediate pleasure under the operation. 

Others again have thought it enough to answer that we are 
attracted to tragic exhibitions by a craving for violent excitement 
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to rouse us from the monotony of every-day existence. Such a 
craving does exist, no doubt; it gave rise to beast-fights, and 
among the Romans to gladiatorial shows. But shall we, less 
hardened and more inclined to tender emotions, require to see 
demigods and heroes descend into the bloody arena of the tragic 
stage, like reprobate gladiators, merely to agitate our nerves with 
the spectacle of their sufferings? No; it is not the sight of 
suffering that forms the charm of a tragedy, or of the circus- 
games, or even of the beast-fights. In these we see a display of 
address, strength, and courage; splendid qualities these, and 
allied to the spiritual and moral capacities of man. The kind 
of satisfaction we feel in a beautiful tragedy from our sym- 
pathy in the painful situations and heart-rending sorrows it ex- 
hibits, is derived, either from the consciousness of the dignity 
of human nature, awakened in us by such grand exemplars; 
or from the trace of a higher order of things impressed on the 
apparently irregular course of events, and mysteriously revealed 
to us in these spectacles; or from both of these sources con- 
jointly. 

The true reason, therefore, why Tragedy needs not shun 
even the harshest subject, is this: that a spiritual invisible power 
can be measured only by the resistance it encounters from an 
exterior force capable of being appreciated by the senses. The 
moral freedom, therefore, of man cannot reveal itself save in col- 
lision with the ordinary instincts; so long as no higher call sum- 
mons it into conflict with these, it either really slumbers within 
him, or at least seems to slumber, since his place might suitably 
be filled by a mere animal being. In the conflict, and there 
alone, does the moral nature approve itself; and therefore if we 
must needs represent the aim of Tragedy as matter of indoc- 
trination, be it this: that would you vindicate the pretensions of 
the soul to a nature intrinsically divine, your earthly being must 
be disregarded; that for this all sorrows must be endured, all 
difficulties overcome. 

On all that bears on this point, I would refer to the section 
on the Sublime in Kant’s “ Critique of the Judgment” (Kritik 
der Urtheilskraft) which to make it quite perfect, wants nothing 
but a more distinct reference to the Tragedy of the ancients ; 
with which this philosopher does not seem to have been par- 
ticularly well acquainted. 
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I now come to another peculiarity which distinguishes the 
ancient Tragedy from our own: the Chorus. We must conceive 
it as the personification of the thought inspired by the represented 
action ; the incorporation into the action itself of the sympathy 
of the poet, considered as the spokesman of human nature. This 
is its general poetical meaning, with which alone we are here 
concerned, and to which it is no detriment that the chorus had a 
local origin in the festivities of Bacchus; nor that it at all times 
retained among the Greeks a specific national significance, pub- 
licity being essential to the completeness of an action, according 
to their republican ways of thinking, as was before remarked. 
Now as in their poetic inventions they reverted to the heroic 
age in which the monarchical constitution was yet in force, they 
in some measure republicanised those hero-families by making 
witnesses of their proceedings either the elders of the people, 
or other persons who might represent something of that kind. 
This publicity, it is true, was not quite in keeping with the man- 
ners of the heroic age, as we learn them from Homer; but dra- 
matic poetry handled costume and manners as well as mythology 
in general, with an independent spirit, conscious of the freedoms 
it allowed itself. 

To these feelings and these modes of thought was the Chorus 
indebted for its existence on the stage. And once there, it must, 
for reality’s sake, assume its specific character in each instance 
from the nature of the story exhibited. Whatever it might stand 
for, and whatever it might do, in the individual play, in general 
it represented, first, the common national spirit, next, the uni- 
versal sympathy of human nature. The Chorus is, in a word, 
the spectator idealized. It mitigates the impression of a terrific 
or pathetic spectacle, by reverberating to the actual spectator a 
a lyrical and musical expression of his own emotions, and bearing 
him aloft into the region of contemplation. 

Our modern critics cannot tell what to make of the Chorus ; 
and it is the less to be wondered at, considering that even Aris- 
totle gives no satisfactory explanation of the matter. Better 
is the office of the Chorus set forth by Horace, where he ascribes 
to it a universal voice of moral sympathy, instruction and 
warning. Modern Critics have been of opinion, partly, that 
its main use is that the stage should never be left quite empty, 
—whereas strictly speaking it had not its place on the stage. 
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Or else, they have condemned it as a superfluous and cumbersome 
appendage, being scandalized at the supposed absurdity of con- 
ducting in the presence of a considerable body of people so many 
transactions that require secrecy. They have also considered 
the general observance of the “" unity of place” to rest mainly on 
the impossibily of changing the place without first removing the 
Chorus, which the poet could not do without some available 
pretext. Lastly, they take the Chorus to be a mere chance-rem- 
nant retained from the first beginnings of Tragedy ; and because 
in Euripides, the last of the tragic poets, the choral odes have 
often, it is plain, very little connexion with the contents of the 
piece, and have degenerated into a mere episodical ornament, our 
critics even tell us that the Greeks had but one step more to 
make in Dramatic Art, to throw off the Chorus altogether. To 
refute all this shallow talk, it is sufficient merely to observe that 
Sophocles (there is reason to believe) wrote a prose-work “On the 
chorus” against the principles of some other poets; and therefore, 
far from blindly following traditional prescriptions, was able and 
ready, like a thoughtful artist, to give an account of his doings. 

Modern poets, even of the first rank, have often attempted 
since the revival of the study of the ancients, to introduce the 
Chorus into their pieces, mostly without a correct, and especially 
without a vital conception of its meaning. But we have no 
suitable song and dance, we have also in the construction of our 
theatre no proper place for the Chorus; therefore it is not likely 
it should ever become naturalized with us. 

Indeed, with respect to our theatre, the Greek Tragedy, 
in its own unaltered form, is likely enough to remain for ever an 
exotic, to which we can scarcely promise successful growth even 
in the hothouse of learned art and criticism. ‘The Greek Mytho- 
logy, which forms the subject-matter of ancient Tragedy, is as 
foreign to the thoughts and imaginations of most spectators, 
as the form and manner of Grecian stage-performance. But 
to think of forcing into that form materials of an altogether 
heterogeneous nature,—an historical subject for instance,—is 
a precarious speculation without hope of recompense amidst the 
most manifest disadvantages. 

Mythology, I have called, in particular, the materials of 
Tragedy. ὁ We know indeed of two historical tragedies by Greek 
poets, Phrynichus’s ‘ Capture of Miletus,” and ““ The Persians” 
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of Aischylus, the latter still extant; but these single exceptions, 
both belonging to an epoch in which the art had not yet attained 
its full maturity, do but serve to establish the rule, there being 
so many hundred examples to the contrary. The Athenians, 
in sentencing Phrynichus to pay a fine of money, for having 
too painfully agitated them by bringing before them on the stage 
the history of disasters of the day, incurred, it may be, by their 
own fault, however severe and arbitrary this step may appear 
in point of law and justice, manifested a correct understanding 
of the proprieties and just limits of Art. Pained by the thought 
of an actual and personal reality in the catastrophe which is de- 
picted, the mind is unable to maintain that repose and collectedness 
which are requisite for the reception of purely tragical impres- 
sions. The heroic fable, on the contrary, always came to view 
from a certain remoteness, and in the light of the marvellous. 
Now the marvellous has this advantage, that 10 can in some 
measure be at once believed and not believed: believed, in so 
far as it coheres with other opinions; and yet not believed, be- 
cause we never take so personal an interest in it, as we do in 
what bears the colours of the every-day life of our own imme- 
diate sphere. The Greek Mythology was a web of national 
and local traditions, alike revered as an appendage to religion, 
and as a prologue to history; everywhere kept alive among the 
people by ceremonies and monuments, and already elaborated 
for the requirements of the arts and of the higher kinds of 
poetry, by the diversified manner in which it had been handled 
by numerous epic or merely mythical poets. The tragedians 
therefore had but to engraft poetry on poetry: certain postu- 
lates, and those invaluably serviceable in regard of dignity, gran- 
deur, and isolation from all petty detail, were granted them at 
the very outset. The sanctity of legend had ennobled every 
circumstance, even the errors and frailties, belonging to that 
heaven-descended long-extinct race of heroes. Those worthies 
of ancient times were exhibited, indeed, as beings of more than 
human power, but so far from possessing unerring virtue and 
wisdom, that they were depicted with violent and unbridled pas- 
sions. It was an age of wild effervescence: the ground of 
morals had not yet been brought into productiveness by the 
cultivating hand of social order, and therefore gave birth to a 
beneficent and also to a pernicious offspring with the fresh 
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vigour of prolific Nature. In such a state of things, even the 
monstrous, the horrible, might come to light without betokening 
that degenerate corruption to which they must be referred in a 
condition of developed law and good order, and which therefore 
makes us revolt from them with abhorrence. The guilty beings 
of mythology exist, as it were, beyond the pale of criminal ju- 
risprudence, and are amenable to none but a higher tribunal. 
Some have said that the Greeks, as zealous republicans, felt a 
particular complacency in recalling to view those lawless deeds, 
which drew calamity and ruin on the families of their kings; 
nay, these critics almost go so far as to say that ancient Tragedy 
was throughout a satire on the old monarchical constitutions ! 
If so, it would have been altogether such a party-view of the 
matter, as would have been quite at variance with the sympathy 
which was called for, and consequently with the effect that was 
intended. Enough to refute such an idea, to remark that those 
royal families, which by a linked sequence of self-requiting 
crimes afforded the greatest abundance of awful tragic subjects, 
were the Pelopide in Mycene, and the Labdacide in Thebes ; 
families quite alien to the Athenians for whose gratification the 
tragedies were in the first instance composed. We nowhere find 
the Attic poets labouring to bring odium upon the ancient kings 
of their country; on the contrary, there is their national hero 
Theseus, whom they invariably hold up to public veneration as 
a pattern of justice and moderation, the protector of the op- 
pressed, the first law-giver, nay the very founder of liberty. It 
was also a favourite topic of popular adulation on the part of the 
tragedians to display Athens, in the very earliest times, out- 
shining the rest of Greece in justice, humanity, and recognition 
of the national rights of Greece in general. That universal 
revolution, by which the independent sovereignties of ancient 
Greece were transformed into a confederacy of small free govern- 
ments, had disparted the heroic age from the times of social 
cultivation, by a chasm beyond which but few families could 
trace their pedigree. This was certainly a great help to the 
ideal elevation of the tragic characters; the doings of individuals 
in after-times would not admit of a close inspection without be- 
traying their weaknesses. The affairs of those old heroes, 
existing as they did within an entirely different circle of rela- 
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tions, were not to be tested by the civil and domestic morality 
of quite another age; sufficient was it that the feelings of the 
audience should revert to the original elements of human nature. 
Ere yet there were constitutions, ere the sense of equity had 
adequately developed itself, the sovereigns were their own law- 
givers in a world which was still dependent on them, and an 
energetic will had the freest scope in both good and evil. More- 
over an age of hereditary sovereignties presented more striking 
instances of sudden vicissitudes of fortune than could occur under 
the political equality of later times. In these respects, there- 
fore, the exalted station of the principal persons of the Drama 
was essential, or at least favourable, to the purposes of tragic 
representation ; not, however, as many moderns have understood 
it, as though the destinies of none but such as exercise an in- 
fluence on the weal or woe of numbers were important enough 
to excite our sympathy, nor as though intrinsic loftiness of senti- 
ment, to call forth our respect and admiration, needed to be in- 
vested with an adventitious dignity from without. ‘The Greek 
tragedians depict the destruction of the royal houses quite apart 
from the relation in which those houses stood to. the condition of 
the people at large; in the king they exhibit the man; and far 
from extending the purple mantle as a middle wall of separation 
between us and their heroes, they bid us look through its idle 
splendour into a bosom torn by passions. ‘That the main essen- 
tial was not so much the regal splendour as the heroic costume, 
is evident from those modern tragedies, in which, on the prin- 
ciple just alluded to, the subject is taken from kings and courts; 
with this difference, however, that we have the existing reality 
among us, which the Greek tragedians had not. Copy from the 
reality of the court and court-life, our dramatists cannot; for 
nothing has less of tragic capability: they are reduced to the 
alternative, either of depicting a merely ideal royalty and the 
manners of remote ages, or of getting hampered by the restric- 
tions of etiquette and formality ;—a death-blow at once to all 
force of character and depth of passion! The limitations of 
private life would not be half so fatal. 

It seems only a few of the mythological fables were expressly 
fabricated for the purposes of Tragedy; as, for instance, the 
long-continued alternation of crime, revenge, and curse in the 
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house of Atreus. In the list of names of the lost dramas, we 
find many of which we can scarcely conceive how the fable, 
so far as we are acquainted with it, could have furnished mat- 
ter enough to fill up the compass of a tragic whole. It is true, 
the poets had great latitude of choice in the many discrepant 
editions of the same story; and this very fluctuation of the 
legend warranted them to go still further, and considerably 
alter the circumstances of an event; so much so, that the same 
author shall be found at variance with himself, as to the course 
and events of a story, in different plays. But above all, we 
should form our conception of the prolific capability of mytho- 
logy for tragic art from the law which we see in operation 
throughout the history of Grecian mind and art: namely, that 
the tendency which predominated for the time assimilated to it- 
self all the materials which lay within its reach. As the heroic 
legend, in all its manifold discrepancies, had delighted to ex- 
pand itself into the reposeful breadth of detail and light mul- 
tiplicity of the Epos, so it responded to the demands of the 
tragic poets in the earnestness, the energy and condensed co- 
herence then first discovered in it; and such portions as in 
the sifting process of this transformation fell out as unavailable 
for Tragedy, furnished materials for a half sportive, but still 
ideal kind of composition in that subordinate species called 
the Satyric Drama. 

Allow me to place the above considerations on the essence 
of Ancient Tragedy in a clearer light, by a comparison bor- 
rowed from the plastic arts, which perhaps is more than a mere 
play of fancy. 

The Homeric Epos in poetry, is as the basrelief in sculp- 
ture; Tragedy as the outstanding group. 

Homer's poetry sprang from the soil of legend, and still 
adheres to it, only partially disengaged from its parent-earth, 
in the same manner as the figures of the basrelief cohere with 
the extraneous backing of their original block. These are but 
slightly raised ; so in the Epos all is past and remote, nothing 
prominent. In the basrelief, the favourite position is the pro- 
file; in the Epos, all is characterised in the simplest manner. 
In the relief-work the figures are not strictly grouped, but 
follow each other; so Homer’s heroes come forth, in rank as 
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it were, one after another. It has been remarked, that the 
Iliad is not definitively closed into a whole, but leaves something 
to be supposed both before and after. So the basrelief is with- 
out limit, it is capable of being extended in both directions ; 
on which account the favourite subjects for the relievo of the 
ancients were such as admit of indefinite extension, sacrificial 
procession, a line of battles, and the like. Hence they applied 
the basrelief to curved surfaces, as vases, or the frieze of a 
rotunda, where the two ends are withdrawn from the view by 
the curvature, and as we make the circuit, one end comes in 
sight, and the other disappears. Reading Homer is very like 
a circuit of this kind; the part before us always arrests the 
whole attention; we lose sight of what went before, and do not 
concern ourselves with what shall be in the sequel. 

On the contrary, in the outstanding group, and in Tragedy, 
the sculpture and the poetry bring at once to view a definite 
and independent whole. To separate his work from the ma- 
terial reality, the sculptor sets it upon a pedestal, as on an 
ideal ground, detaching from it, withal, as much as possible, 
all extraneous and accidental matter, that he may fix the eye 
wholly on the essential objects, the figures themselves. He gives 
the forms their whole body and contour, despising the illusion 
of colours; and by the solid and uniform masses of which he 
fashions them, announces a creation of no ephemeral existence, 
but endowed with a higher intrinsic value. 

The aim of sculpture is beauty, and beauty is most 
advantageously exhibited in repose. This, therefore, is the re- 
quisite for the single figure. But if there be more figures 
than one, they must be combined into unity, must be grouped, 
and this can be done only by an action. The group exhibits 
beauty in motion, and then the problem is, to satisfy both 
requisites in the highest degree. This will be effected if, even 
in exhibiting the strongest bodily or mental agony, the artist 
shall find means so to temper the expression with a cast of 
manly fortitude, or of calm grandeur, or of indestructible 
gracefulness, that, with all the touching reality, the lineaments 
of beauty shall survive unimpaired. Winkelmann’s expression 
on this point is inimitable. He says: ‘‘Beauty was to the 
ancients the tongue on the balance of expression,” and then 
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describes, in this view, the groups of the Niobe and the Lao- 
coon; the former a masterpiece in the high and severe, the 
other in the ornate and learned style. 

In respect of these two groups, the comparison between 
ancient Tragedy and Sculpture is the more apposite, because 
both /Eschylus and Sophocles are known to have produced a 
Niobe, and the latter a Laocoon also. 

In the group of the Laocoon, the efforts of the body in 
enduring and of the mind in resisting are adjusted in admi- 
rable equipoise. The help-imploring children, tender objects of 
compassion not of admiration, serve to direct our eyes to the 
father, who seems to be in vain uplifting his to the gods. The 
wreathed serpents present an emblem of that inevitable destiny 
which often so dreadfully implicates the persons of an action 
in one common catastrophe. And yet the beautiful symmetry, 
the pleasing flow of outline, are not lost in the agony of the 
struggle: the horror which the scene is calculated to impress 
upon the senses is managed with forbearance, and a mitigating 
breath of gracefulness is diffused over all. 

In the Niobe, terror and pity are in like manner blended 
to perfection. ‘The former descends, unseen, from that heaven 
which the mother’s upturned eyes and half-parted lips at once 
implore and arraign. The daughter, fleeing in the agony of 
death to her mother’s bosom, in her childish innocence can but 
tremble for herself—never was the indefeasible instinct of self- 
preservation more tenderly expressed! On the other hand, 
can there be a more beautiful emblem of the self-devoting mag- 
nanimity of an heroic spirit than Niobe, bending forward to 
recelve, were it possible, in her own body the annihilating ar- 
row? MHaughtiness and indignation fade away into the most 
heartfelt maternal love. That the agony reaches not to mar 
the unearthly nobleness of her features, is because we see it 
to be even as it is related in that legend, so full of meaning— 
already, under the accumulation of woe upon woe, the life is 
beginning to petrify into the stony torpor. But in the pre- 
sence of this woman, thus éwice struck into marble, and yet 
so infinitely full of life and soul,_—in the presence of this 
Stone which marks the boundary beyond which human sorrow 
cannot pass, the spectator melts into tears. 
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Yet, amidst the agitating emotions these groups inspire, a 
something lurks withal in their aspect which allures us to a 
concentrated gaze of contemplation. And so it is with ancient 
Tragedy. It leads us forth into the sublimest reflections, in- 
volved in the very sphere of the things it sets before us,— 
reflections on our existence, and the still and for ever unex- 
pounded mystery of what it is, and why. 


FOURTH LECTURE. 


Progress of Tragic Art among the Greeks. Its different Styles. &schylus. Con- 
nexion of one of his Trilogies. His other Works. Life and poetical character of 
Sophocles. Critique upon his tragedies, severally. 


Or the boundless stores the Greeks possessed in the tragic 
department, and which were elicited by the public contests at 
the Athenian Festivals, for the rival poets always contended 
for a prize, only a very small proportion has come down to 
our times. Of their many tragedians, we possess works of 
only three, Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and of these 
but a few in comparison with the numerous productions of 
those authors. The extant dramas are such as the Alexandrine 
Critics included in their selection of authors, which they de- 
signed as a groundwork for the study of the older Grecian 
Literature; not that they considered their selections to be the 
only valuable pieces, but because in them the different styles 
of Tragic Art might be most prominently recognized. Of each 
of the two older dramatists we have seven pieces, but among 
these are to be found several of what the ancients testify to 
be their most distinguished works. Of Euripides we have a 
much greater number, and many of them we could gladly ex- 
change for other lost works—Satyric Dramas, for instance, of 
Acheeus, Aischylus and Sophocles; or some pieces of old 
Phrynichus to compare with Atschylus; or of Agathon in 
more recent times, whom Plato describes as weak but amiable, 
and who was contemporary with Euripides, but his junior. 

The stories about the waggon of the itinerant Thespis, 
and the contests for the prize of a goat, whence, it is said, 
the name of Tragedy is derived, and the lees of wine with 
which the first improvisatory players smeared their faces, and 
others of the like kind, from which rude beginnings, A’schylus, 
by one gigantic stride, elevated Tragedy to that dignified form 
in which she occurs in his works;——we leave to the critical 
sieve of the antiquarian, and so proceed forthwith to the poets 
themselves. 
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The tragic style of Aischylus, (using the word style in the 
sense it bears in Sculpture, and not merely as denoting the 
manner of writing) is grand, severe, and often hard; the style 
of Sophocles has a finished symmetry and harmonious grace- 
fulness; that of Euripides is soft and luxuriant; lavish in his 
easy redundancy, he sacrifices the general effect to brilliant 
passages. The Fine Arts of the Greeks, which we have the 
opportunity of surveying in the unbroken sequence of their 
development, present analogies all along which will allow us 
to compare the epochs of Tragic Art with those of Sculpture. 
AEschylus is the Phidias of Tragedy, Sophocles her Polycletus, 
Euripides her Lysippus. Phidias wrought sublime forms of 
‘Gods, but withal, he lent them an extrinsic splendour of ma- 
terial, and environed their majestic repose with images of the 
most stormy contests in strong relief. Polycletus attained the 
perfection of proportions, for which reason one of his statues 
was called the Standard of Beauty. Lysippus distinguished 
himself by the ardour of his imagery, but in his time Sculp- 
ture had already receded from her original calling, and rather 
studied to catch the charm of the moving, living being, than 
aspired to reach the ideal in form. 

Aiscuy.us is to be regarded as the creator of Tragedy: 
in full panoply she sprang from his head as did Pallas from 
the head of Jupiter. He clad her with dignity and gave her 
a befitting stage; he invented scenic pomp; he not only trained 
his chorus in the song and dance, but himself took part as an 
actor. It was he that first expanded the dialogue, and limited 
the lyric part of Tragedy, which, however, still often occupies 
too great a space in his plays. The characters he dashes off 
with a few bold, strong touches. His plots are simple in the 
extreme; the art of distributing an action into rich and varied 
members, and of portioning out its complication and disentangle- 
ment into measured gradations was reserved for others. Hence 
the action often comes to a stand-still, of which he makes us 
still more sensible by excessive protraction of his choral odes. 
But all his productions evidence a lofty and earnest spirit. No 
softer emotion, but terror predominates with him; he holds up a 
Medusa-head before the petrified spectators. His management 
of Destiny is extremely harsh: she hovers over the heads of 
mortals in all her gloomy majesty. The cothurnus of Aschylus 
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treads, one might say, with the ponderousness of iron; forms, 
sheerly gigantic, stalk in upon it. ‘To depict mere human 
beings seems almost to cost him an effort of self-denial: gods 
he continually introduces, especially Titans, those elder Divin- 
ities, shadowing forth the gloomy powers of primeval Nature, 
and thrust down, long ago, into Tartarus, beneath a world at 
length reduced to more serene order. To match the dimen- 
sions of his personages, he would fain exaggerate the very 
language they speak into a gigantic vastness. Hence his rugged 
compounds, his overloading epithets, and in the lyric parts the 
many involved constructions and great consequent obscurity. 
In the altogether singular strangeness of his imagery and ex- 
pressions he ranks with Dante and Shakspeare. Yet in these 
images there is no want of that terrific grace which the an- 
cients so generally extol in Aéschylus. 

He flourished precisely at the wera when Grecian freedom, 
after its emancipation, was in its prime of vigour, and with 
the proud consciousness of this he seems to be thoroughly pene- 
trated. He had lived to behold, as an eye-witness, the greatest 
and most glorious event of Greece, the overthrow, nay the 
annihilation of the overbearing power of Persia under Darius 
and Xerxes, and had himself fought with distinguished bravery 
at Marathon and Salamis. In his Persians he has indirectly 
hymned the triumph he helped to achieve, depicting in that 
performance the ruin of the Persian empire, and the shame- 
ful return of the despot, with difficulty escaping to his seat 
of royalty. The battle of Salamis he paints in most vivid 
colours. The vein of a warrior runs throughout this play and 
the Seven against Thebes: indeed the poet's personal inclina- 
tion to a life of war shines through both, in a manner not to 
be mistaken. It was a clever saying of the Sophist Gorgias, 
that in the great drama last-mentioned, Mars inspired the poet 
instead of Bacchus:—for Bacchus was the tutelary deity of 
the tragic poets, not Apollo; a circumstance which at first 
sight seems strange, but then we should bear in mind that 
Bacchus was not merely the god of wine and gladness, but also 
of the higher inspiration. 

Among the extant works of A¢schylus, we have, what is 
well worthy of remark, a complete 7'rilogy. The antiquarian 
account of the trilogies is this: that in the more ancient times 
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the poets contended for the prize, not with a single piece, but 
with three, which however were not always connected in their 
subjects; to these was added a fourth, namely, a Satyric Drama. 
All were acted in one day, one after another. In relation to 
the tragic art, the notion of a trilogy is this: that although a 
tragedy cannot be indefinitely protracted, like the Homeric 
poem, for instance, to which entire rhapsodies have been ap- 
pended—tragedy is too independent, too self-compact for this— 
nevertheless, there may be several tragedies formed into a great 
cycle or period, the connecting bond being one common des- 
tiny pervading their several actions. And the restriction to the 
number three admits of a satisfactory explanation: namely, it 
is thesis, synthesis, antithesis. 'The advantage of this con- 
nexion is, that from the contemplation of the conjoint histories 
there results a more complete satisfaction than could possibly 
be attained in the single action. Further, Jet it be observed, 
that the subjects of the three tragedies might either lie far 
apart in time, or follow each other in unbroken sequence. 

The three component parts of the Aischylean Trilogy are 
Agamemnon, The Choéphore (or as we should call it, Electra,) 
and The Eumenides or Furies. The subject of the first is 
Agamemnon’s death by the hands of Clytsemnestra on his return 
from Troy. In the second, Orestes avenges his father by put- 
ting his mother to death ; facto pius et sceleratus eodem. The 
deed, though urged by the most powerful motives, is revolting 
to the natural and moral order of things. Orestes, it is true, 
as a ruler, is called upon to exercise justice even upon his own 
family, but then he is here under the necessity of creeping in 
disguise into the abode of the tyrannical usurper of his throne, 
and of going to work like an assassin. The memory of his 
father is his acquittal, but however deserving of death Clyteem- 
nestra may be, the voice of blood cries against him from within. 
This is represented under the form of a controversy between the 
gods; one party of whom approve the act of Orestes, the others 
persecute him, till Divine Wisdom under the form of Minerva 
balances the claims on either side, establishes peace, and puts an 
end to the long train of crime and vengeance which had desolated 
the royal house of Atreus. 

Between the first and second piece a considerable interval 
elapses, during which Orestes grows up to manhood. The second 
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and third, on the contrary, immediately cohere in time. Orestes, 
upon the murder of his mother, forthwith flees to Delphi, where 
we find him at the opening of the Eumenides. 

In each of the two first dramas there is a visible reference 
to the intended sequel. In ‘‘ Agamemnon,” Casandra, and, at the 
close of the play, the chorus, predict the future requital which 
should come by the hands of Orestes upon the haughty Cly- 
teemnestra and her helpmate Mgisthus. In “ The Choéphore,” 
Orestes has no sooner perpetrated the deed, than he falls into 
a perturbation; his mother’s Furies begin to agitate him, and 
he announces his purpose of fleeing to Delphi. 

That the three plays, therefore, mutually cohere, 1s plain, 
and as they were actually brought on the stage in sequence, 
they may be regarded as so many acts of one grand heroic drama. 
I mention this, in order to vindicate the practice of Shakspeare 
and other modern dramatists, in comprising into one drama an 
extensive cycle of human destinies; because the very objection 
that has been made to the practice is the alleged example of the 
ancients to the contrary. 

In ‘‘ Agamemnon,” the author designed to exhibit a sudden 
downfall from the very summit of prosperity and renown into 
an abyss of ruin. The ruler, the hero, the commander of the 
banded hosts of Greece, at the very instant of his success in 
that most glorious achievement, the destruction of Troy, for 
which his fame should be re-echoed in time present and time to 
come, in the very act of crossing the threshold of the home for 
which he has so long been sighing, and amidst the fearless se- 
curity of preparation for a festive banquet, is butchered, as 
Homer expresses it, ‘like an ox at his crib,” slain by his per- 
fidious wife, his throne usurped by her worthless paramour, his 
children consigned to banishment or helpless servitude. 

With a view of giving a striking effect to so terrific a reverse 
of fortune, the poet was obliged in the first place to impart 
fresh splendour to the conquest of Troy. This he has done 
in the first half of the play, in a peculiar, nay, if you will, a 
strange, but certainly a most impressive manner, and so as greatly 
to arrest the imagination. It is of great importance to Cly- 
temnestra that she should not be taken by surprise by her 
husband’s return. She has therefore taken measures to maintain 
an unbroken line of beacon-fires from Troy to Mycense, to an- 
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nounce to her the great event whenever it should take place. 
The play opens with the speech of a watchman, who supplicates 
of the Gods a deliverance from his toils, since now for ten years 
exposed to the cold night-dews, he has seen the stars in their 
changeful courses passing above him, ever in vain expecting the 
signal: at the same time he sighs in secret over the corruption 
which is at work in the family of his sovereign. At this moment 
he beholds the wished-for beacon blazing up, and hastens to 
announce it to his lady. A chorus of old men appears, whose 
ode exhibits the war of Troy in all its fateful relations, traces 
it back to its origin, recalls to mind all the prophecies connected 
with it at the time, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia, with which 
the Greeks were constrained to purchase their departure on the 
expedition. Clyteemnestra explains to the chorus the occasion of 
her joyful sacrifice ; presently enters the herald Talthybius, who 
relates all as an eye-witness, and pourtrays the spectacle of the 
conquered, plundered, flame-devoted city, the triumph of the 
host, the glory of its commander. Reluctantly however, as un- 
willing to mar his prayers for their prosperity by ominous tidings, 
he relates the mishaps which subsequently befel the Greeks, their 
dispersion, and the shipwreck suffered by many of them—ca- 
‘lamities in which the wrath of the Gods had begun to reveal 
itself. It is obvious how little the poet has observed the ‘ unity 
of time;” how much, on the contrary, he has availed himself 
of his privilege of spiritual dominion over the things of nature, to 
give wings to the circling hours in their career towards the 
dreadful goal. Now arrives Agamemnon himself in a kind of 
triumphal procession; on a second chariot, laden with spoils, 
follows Casandra, his captive concubine, according to the laws of 
war in those times. Clytsemnestra greets him with a hypocritical 
show of joy and veneration, bids her maidens spread forth the 
purple carpets of costliest golden embroidery, that the foot of 
the conqueror may not touch the ground. Agamemnon, with 
wise moderation, refuses to accept this honour, which belongs, 
says he, only to gods; at last however he yields to her solici- 
tations, and follows her into the palace. The chorus begins to 
entertain dark forebodings. Clytemnestra returns to entice Ca- 
sandra by friendly persuasion to her common destruction. She 
sits dumb and immovable, but scarcely is the queen departed, 
when seized by prophetic furor she breaks out into confused 
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indistinct wailings; anon she reveals her foreknowledge to the 
listening chorus without reserve; she bebolds in spirit all the 
atrocities which have been perpetrated within these walls; that 
Thyestean banquet from which the sun turned his eye away ; 
she sees the ghosts of the mangled children look at her from 
the house-top. She sees also the slaughter which is in readiness 
for her lord, and though shuddering at the reek of death, she 
rushes maniac-like into the house, to meet her inevitable doom :— 
from behind the scenes we hear the groans of the dying Aga- 
memnon. The doors are thrown open; Clytamnestra stands 
beside the corpse of her king and husband; like an insolent 
criminal, she not only avouches the deed, but glories in the same, 
and justifies it as a righteous requital for Agamemnon’s sacrifice 
of Iphigenia to his own ambition. Her jealousy of Casandra 
and guilty connexion with the worthless Agisthus, who does 
not make his appearance till towards the end, after the perpe- 
tration of the deed, are scarcely touched upon as motives, and 
remain quite in the back-ground. This was necessary to pre- 
serve the dignity of the subject. And indeed Clytemnestra was 
not to be depicted as a frail seduced woman, but with the traits 
of that heroic age, so rich in bloody catastrophes, when all 
passions were so impetuous, and men, both in good and evil, 
exceeded the ordinary standard of subsequent degenerated ages. 
What is more revolting, what proves a deeper degeneracy of 
human nature than the conception of horrible crimes in the 
bosom of cowardly effeminacy? If the poet be at all called 
upon to depict such crimes, he must by no means seek to palliate 
them, or to mitigate our detestation of them. The sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, brought 80 immediately before us, moreover serves to 
obviate our feeling too much harshness and painfulness of in- 
dignation at the fall of Agamemnon. He is, at best, not guilt- 
less ; a former crime recoils on his own head. Besides, according 
to the religious notions of the Greeks, there was an ancient curse 
weighing heavily on his house. AXgisthus, the author of his 
overthrow, is a son of that very Thyestes on whom his father 
Atreus had taken so unnatural a revenge; and this fateful con- 
nexion is vividly brought before our minds by the choral odes, 
but especially by Casandra’s prophecies. 

The next piece, the Choéphoree, I pass over for the present, 
reserving what I have to say of it for a comparison I mean to 
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institute between the three dramatists, in respect of their seve- 
ral methods of treating one and the same subject. 

In the Eumenides, as I have already remarked, the subject 
is Orestes’s exculpation and acquittal from blood-guiltiness ; it 
is a trial, but one in which the accusers, the advocates, and the 
presiding judge are gods: and its significance and manner of 
treatment are well in keeping with a subject so majestic. 
The very scenes in which it is laid brought before the eyes 
of the Greeks the most solemn objects they were acquainted 
with. 

It opens in front of the far-famed Delphic temple, which 
occupies the back-ground; the aged Pythoness comes out in 
priestly attire, addresses her prayer to all the gods who erewhile 
presided, or still preside, over the oracle, speaks to the assembled 
people (the actual audience), and goes into the temple to take 
her place upon the tripod. She comes back full of horror, and 
describes what she has seen in the temple, a man stained with 
blood, in the attitude of a suppliant, and women with snaky 
hair sleeping round about him. She then leaves the stage by 
the entrance through which she made her first appearance. 
Apollo next comes forth with Orestes, in a travelling garb, and 
bearing a sword and olive-branch in his hands. He promises his 
further protection, bids him flee to Athens, and recommends him 
to the safeguard of Mercury, who is invisibly present: Mercury 
being especially the guardian of travellers and such as were 
obliged to move by stealth. 

Orestes departs on the side appropriated as opening into 
foreign lands; Apollo returns into his temple, which remains 
open so as to display in its interior a number of female forms 
sleeping around on the benches. Now Clytamnestra’s appa- 
rition ascends by Charon’s steps and through the orchestra to 
the stage. We are not to imagine her a haggard skeleton, but 
the form of the living woman, only pale, with the wound still 
open in her breast, and clad in sky-blue garments. She rouses 
the Furies with many taunts, and then vanishes, probably by a 
trap-door. They awake, and not finding Orestes, dance wildly 
and tumultuously about the stage, while they sing their choral 
song. Apollo again comes out of the temple, and chases them 
from his sight as hateful beings who pollute his sanctuary. 
Imagine him with the sublime indignant air and in the threat- 
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ening attitude of the Vatican Apollo, with quiver and bow, but 
also clad with tunic and chlamys. 

Now the scene changes; but as the Greeks on such occasions 
liked to go the simplest way to work, the back-scene perhaps 
remained unaltered, and was now supposed to represent the 
temple of Minerva on the Areopagus, the side-scenes being trans- 
formed into Athens and its environs. Orestes appears (by the 
entrance from abroad), and embraces as a suppliant the statue 
of Pallas in front of the temple. The chorus (according to the 
poet’s own description, clothed in black, with purple girdles and 
snaky hair, the masks perhaps like Medusa-heads of terrific 
beauty, the age also being simply indicated according to the prin- 
ciples of sculpture) follows behind on foot, but henceforth through 
the remainder of the play remains below in the orchestra. At 
first the Furies had behaved themselves like beasts of prey frantic 
at the escape of their booty ; now with calm dignity they hymn 
the high and terrible office they hold among mortals, demand the 
head of Orestes as their forfeit, and devote it with mysterious 
spells to endless torment. Pallas, the warrior-virgin, appears 
in a chariot drawn by four horses, being evoked by the prayers 
of her suppliant. She demands to know what he would have 
of her, and calmly listens to the pleadings of himself and of his 
adversaries ; at length, after wise deliberation of the suit of 
either party, she assumes the office of arbitress offered to her by 
both. The judges are convoked and take their seats on the 
steps of the temple, the herald orders silence by sound of trumpet, 
just as In a real trial. Apollo comes forward to advocate the 
cause of his suppliant, the Furies in vain protesting against 
his interference, and now the reasons for and against the deed 
are debated between them in short speeches. The judges cast 
their ballots into the urn, Minerva a white one: all is on the 
utmost stretch of expectation; Orestes in an agony of suspense 
exclaims to his protector: O Phebus Apollo! what wit. be the 
issue of the strife? The Furies exclaim in their turn: O 
Night, black Mother! hast thou no eyes to see these doings? 
The ballots being numbered, it appears that the black and white 
are equal, and thereby the accused, by Minerva’s decision, 18 
acquitted. He breaks forth into joyful thanksgiving, whilst the 
Furies rise in mutiny against the overbearing of these younger 
gods, who allow themselves to go all lengths against those of the 
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Titanian race. Pallas bears their wrath with equanimity, ad- 
dresses them with graciousness, nay, with reverence ; and these 
indomitable beings cannot withstand her mild eloquence. They 
promise to bless the land where she rules, she in return engages to 
allot to them a sanctuary in the Attic domain, where they shall 
be called the Eumenides, that is, the Benevolent Beings. The 
whole ends with a solemn processional circuit and hymns of bless- 
ing, while troops of children women and old men, in purple gar- 
ments and with torches, escort the Furies to their allotted domain. 

Let us now glance back upon the entire Trilogy. In the 
Agamemnon, free-will has the predominance, both in the plot- 
ting and in the perpetration of the deed; the principal cha- 
racter is a great criminal, and the play ends with the revolting 
impression of audacious tyranny triumphant. I have already 
noticed the retrospective reference it contains to a foregoing 
destiny which led the way to this catastrophe. 

The deed committed in the Choéphoroe was partly enjoined 
by Apollo, and therefore was the decree of Destiny, and partly 
it arose from natural impulses, Orestes’s desire to avenge his 
father, and his brotherly affection for the oppressed Electra. 
The conflict between feelings the most sacred does not directly 
manifest itself until after the commission of the deed, and here 
again we are left without entire satisfaction. 

The Eumenides from the very beginning occupies the very 
top-ground of tragic elevation; all that went before is now con- 
centrated as into a focus. Orestes has become the merely passive 
instrument of Destiny. All freedom of agency has merged into 
the higher sphere of the gods, Pallas is properly the principal 
person. That collision between relations the most sacred, which 
often occurs in life as a problem not to be solved by man, is here 
exhibited as a contention in the world of gods. 

And this brings me to what I have to say concerning the 
deep significance of the whole. The ancient Mythology in ge- 
neral is symbolical, though not allegorical ; for the two certainly 
admit of being distinguished. Allegory is the personification 
of a notion, a poetical invention designed solely with that view ; 
but that is symbolical, which though invented by the imagination 
for other purposes, or otherwise possessing an independent reality 
of its own, readily adapts itself to an emblematical interpretation, 
nay of its own accord suggests it. 
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The Titans in general svmbolise the dark mysterious powers 
of primeval nature and of the mind; the younger gods, what- 
soever falls more within the sphere of consciousness. The former 
are more nearly allied to original Chaos, the latter belong to 
a world which has now begun to settle into order. The Furies 
denote the terrible force of conscience, so far as this rests on dark 
feelings and misgivings and will not yield to grounds of reason. 
In vain may Orestes recall to mind all the motives which urged 
him to the deed,—be they ever so just, the cry of a mother’s 
blood will not be silenced. Apollo is the god of youth, of the 
noble effervescence of passionate indignation, of the intrepid 
deed. The act therefore was his ordering. Pallas is thoughtful 
wisdom, justice, and moderation, which alone can compose the 
strife. 

The very circumstance of the Furies falling asleep in the 
temple is symbolical; nowhere but in the sanctuary, the refuge 
offered by Religion, can the fugitive find repose from the tor- 
ments of conscience. But scarcely has he ventured forth again 
into the world, when the recollection of the mother he has 
murdered comes upon him afresh, and awakens his torments. 
In the very speeches of Clytemnestra the symbolieal purport 
is plain; and so it is in the attributes of the Furies, their 
snakes, their lapping of blood. The like may be said of the 
horror which Apollo testifies at the sight of them. This em- 
blematical character runs through the whole. The equipoise 
between the conflicting motives for and against the deed is 
denoted by the equally divided votes of the judges. When 
at last the appeased Furies are promised a sanctuary in the 
Athenian territory, the meaning is, that Reason must not wish 
to enforce her moral principles universally against involuntary 
instinct; there is in the human mind a boundary not to be 
transgressed, all contact with which must be shunned with awful 
reverence by every one who would preserve peace within. 

So much concerning the deep philosophical meaning; which 
we need not be surprised at finding in this poet, of whom 
Cicero tells us, that he was a Pythagorean. But Xschylus 
had political aims as well. First of all, he designed to exalt 
the glory of Athens. Delphi, the religious centre of Greece,— 
how far does it here retire into shade! Delphi can shelter 
Orestes indeed, from the first stress of persecution, but that is 
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all; to give perfect liberation is reserved for the land of Law 
and Humanity. Still further, he wished, (and this was the 
main object,) to recommend as essential to the welfare of 
Athens, the Areopagus, an incorruptible but mild tribunal, in 
which especially the white ballot of Minerva, given in favour 
of the accused, is an invention which does honour to the 
humanity of the Athenians. The poet shews how from a 
portentous round of guilt proceeded an institution which be- 
came a blessing to mankind. 

But, it will be asked, are not extrinsic aims like these 
detrimental to the purely poetical impression of the compo- 
sition as a whole'? Certainly they are, in the way that many 
poets, and Euripides among them, have managed the matter. 
But in éschylus, the design makes for the poetry, not the 
poetry for the design. He does not lower himself to a con- 
tracted reality, but elevates it into a higher sphere, and brings 
it into connexion with the most sublime conceptions. 

In the Oresteia (so the trilogy was named,) we certainly 
possess one of the sublimest poems that ever man’s imagination 
soared to, and probably the ripest and most finished of all the 
productions of Aischylus’s genius. With this agrees the chro- 
nological notice, which makes him at least sixty years old 
when he brought these plays upon the stage, the last dramas 
with which he won the prize at Athens. Nevertheless every 
one of his extant plays is remarkable as affording one aspect 
or other of his peculiar genius, or as evidencing to what de- 
gree of perfection he had brought his art at the date of its 
composition. 

I am disposed to consider The Suppliants as one of his 
earlier works. Perhaps it belonged to a trilogy of tragedies, 
and occupied the middle place between two others on the same 

!. Ido not find this intention expressly ascribed to AEschylus by any of the ancients. 
But it is too plain to be overlooked, especially in the speech of Minerva, at v. 680. 
It agrees with the account that in the same ycar in which this play was exhibited, (OL 
Lxxx. 1.) one Ephialtes excited the people against the Areopagus, which was the best 
safeguard of the old and more strict constitution. This Ephialtes was murdered one 
night by ap unknown hand. /Eschylus gained the first prize in the theatrical games, but 
we learn that he soon afterwards left Athens and closed his remaining years in Sicily. It 
may be, that though the judges gave him his due, the populace conceived an aversion to 
him, which induced him, without any express sentence of banishment, to quit his native 
city. The story of the sight of his too terrific chorus of Furies having thrown children 


into mortal convulsions and made women miscarry, I hold to be fabulous. A poet would 


scarcely have been crowned, if through his fault the festival had been profaned by such 
occurrences. 
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mythological subject, the names of which are found in the 
catalogue, namely, The Egyptians and The Danaids. The 
first would describe the Danaids fleeing from Egypt to escape 
the detested union with their cousins; the second, how they 
sought and found protection in Argos; the third would turn 
upon their murdering the husbands forced upon them. We 
are inclined to consider the two former dramas in the light of 
single acts introductory to the last, in which alone the action 
becomes properly tragical. But the tragedy of The Suppliants, 
supposing it to occupy this place, wants points of connexion 
with the actions supposed to precede and follow, for it forms 
in itself an entire satisfactory whole. The chorus in this play, 
instead of merely participating in the proceedings, is itself the 
principal person for whom our sympathy is bespoken. This 
circumstance in the plan of the tragedy is unfortunate, for 
both character and passion, both ethos and pathos as the Greeks 
would phrase it, are losers by it. In the character, there can 
be nothing marked, prominent, individual. For here are fifty 
young girls (such was doubtless the number of the Danaids 
in the play) formed into a chorus, which as a chorus must 
have one voice, one soul, one character. To invest such a 
multitude with a common character, marked by any exclusive 
and interesting trait of individuality, would be absurd in the 
very nature of things. Over and above the universal features 
of human nature, it might be differenced by sex, age, and 
perhaps national extraction—and that is all. As to nationality, 
indeed, .Zschylus rather meant to bespeak it for them than 
succeeded in so doing; he lays great stress, to be sure, on 
their foreign aspect and manners, but he only predicates this 
concerning them without making it to appear in their words 
and behaviour. The unanimous sentiments, resolutions, and 
actions of such a number of persons, all conceived and exe- 
cuted like the motions of a regiment under orders, have scarce 
the semblance of emanating spontaneous and direct from the 
inner being. Again, as to pathos, or the working upon our 
feelings, our sympathy cannot be called forth in behalf of a 
multitude of fac-simile individuals combined into a mass, with 
anything like what we feel for the fates and fortunes of ἃ 
single individual with whom we are intimately acquainted by 
having him displayed to us in the various aspects of his cha- 
253 
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racter. It is more than doubtful whether Aeschylus so managed 
the story of the third play that the Danaid Hypermnestra, who 
forms the single exception, became with her pity or her love 
the principal object of the drama. It is more probable that 
the predominant interest of this play also lay in the com- 
plaints, wishes, anxieties, and prayers of the whole sisterhood, 
expressed in magnificent choral odes exhibiting a kind of social 
solemnity of action and suffering. 

In the Seven against Thebes, again, the king and the mes- 
senger, whose speeches occupy the greatest part of the play, 
speak rather as officials than as interpreters of their own per- 
sonal feelings. The description of the assault with which the 
city is menaced, and of the seven chiefs, who like heaven- 
storming giants have sworn its overthrow, and expose their 
arrogance to view in the emblems of their shields; all this is 
epic matter invested with tragic pomp. This long mounting 
preparation is worthy of the one terrific moment which ensues, 
where Eteocles, after preserving till then a vigilant and dauntless 
self-possession, and confronting the insolent foes, each at his 
several gate, with a patriotic hero, at last—-when the seventh 
is described, no other than the author of the whole calamity, 
his own brother Polynices—is in a moment hurried away by the 
Erinnys of his father’s curse, and resolves to confront this bro- 
ther in his own person, and reckless of all the adjurations of 
the Chorus, and with a clear foreknowledge of the inevitable 
destruction, rushes to the mutual act of fratricide. Actual war 
and fighting is not a subject for Tragedy: from the ominous 
preparation the poet hurries us to the decision: the city is 
saved, the two competitors for the throne have fallen by each 
other’s hands, and the whole is closed by wailings over their 
corpses, in which the sisters and the chorus of Theban maidens 
bear their part. It is worthy of remark, that Antigone’s 
resolution not to leave her brother uninterred, in defiance 
of the prohibition, with which determination Sophocles begins 
his tragedy of this name, is interwoven with the closing scene 
of this play, and therefore, as in the Choéphoree, forms a 
connecting point for a new and subsequent stage of the dra- 
matic story. 

I wish I could assume The Persians to have been com- 
posed by schylus merely out of a wish to comply with a 
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strong desire which Hiero King of Syracuse felt of more vividly 
realizing to himself the grand events of the Persian invasion. 
Such in fact is the tenor of one account, but according to another 
the play had already been acted at Athens. In consequence of 
the choice of subject, on which we have touched above, and 
in its manner of handling the subject, it differs from all the 
extant works of this poet, and is indisputably the most imper- 
fect. Scarcely has Atossa’s dream in the beginning of the play 
raised our expectation, when with the arrival of the very first 
messenger the whole amount of the catastrophe lies before us, 
and no further progress is conceivable. Still, though it be no 
proper drama, it is a proud triumphal hymn of liberty, dis- 
guised beneath the weak and endless wailings of kindred and 
people over the fallen majesty of the despot. Both in this play 
and in the Seven against Thebes, the poet shews much wisdom 
in describing the issue of the war, not as accidental, in which 
light it almost always appears in Homer (for in tragedy no room 
whatever is to be left to accident), but as necessitated from the 
very first by the overweening infatuation of the one side and the 
wise moderation of the other. 

Prometheus Bound, again, occupied the middle place be- 
tween two others, Prometheus Fire-bringing and Prometheus 
Unbound ; if indeed we may reckon the first, which was doubt- 
less a satyric drama, to have been part of a trilogy. Of the 
Prometheus Unbound, we have a valuable fragment in a Latin 
Translation by Attius. 

Prometheus Bound is an exhibition of stedfast endurance 
under suffering, and that the immortal suffering of a god. 
Though its scene is banished to a desolate rock beside the earth- 
encircling ocean, this play nevertheless comprehends the world, 
the Olympus of the gods, and earth the abode of man, all 
scarcely yet settled in secure repose over the headlong abyss of 
the dark primeval powers of Titanism. The notion of a Deity 
delivering himself up as a sacrifice has been mysteriously incul- 
cated in many religions, in dim foreboding of the True One ; 
but here it stands in most fearful contrast to consolatory Reve- 
lation. For Prometheus suffers not upon an understanding with 
the Power that rules the world, but in atonement for his re- 
bellion against that Power, and this rebellion consists in nothing 
else than his design of making man perfect. Thus he becomes 
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a type of humanity herself, as, gifted with an unblessed fore- 
sight, rivetted to her own narrow term and sphere of existence, 
and destitute of all allies, she has nothing wherewith to con- 
front the inexorable powers of nature arrayed against her, but 
the stedfast will and the consciousness of her own sublime 
pretensions. Other productions of the Greek tragedians are 
tragedies; but this, I might say, is Tragedy herself: her 
inmost spirit revealed in all the prostrating and annihilating 
force of its austerity, the mitigation of which was reserved for 
others, not for Aéschylus. 

Exterior action there is but little in this play: from the 
commencement, Prometheus suffers and resolves—he resolves and 
suffers throughout unchanged. But the poet has contrived in 
a most masterly manner to introduce vicissitude and progress 
into a situation in itself irrevocably fixed, and to afford a mea- 
sure of the unattainable grandeur of his sublime Titan in the 
circumstances which environ him. First, the silence of Prome- 
theus during the horrible process of his fettering under the 
rude superintendence of Strength and Force, against whose me- 
naces Vulcan, their instrument, can only offer an unprofitable 
compassion; then his lonely complainings; the visit of the 
femininely tender Oceanides, amidst whose timid lamentations he 
gives freer vent to his character, recounts the causes of his fall, 
and foreshews the future, which, however, with wise reserve, he 
but half reveals; then the visit of old Oceanus, a kindred god 
of Titanian extraction, who, under a show of wishing to be a 
zealous intercessor in his behalf, counsels submission to Jupiter, 
and is therefore dismissed with proud disdain; next we see how 
Io, the frenzy-driven wanderer, comes before him, a victim to 
the same tyranny under which he himself lies prostrate; how 
he predicts the course of her yet remaining wanderings, and her 
final destiny, which hangs connected with his own, inasmuch as 
from her blood after many generations a saviour shall arise to 
deliver him; further, how Mercury, as the messenger of the 
universal tyrant, with domineering menaces demands of him his 
secret, by what means Jove shall be secured upon his throne 
against all the malice of Fortune; how, at last, ere yet his 
refusal is well uttered, amidst thunder, lightning, storm and 
earthquake, Prometheus, together with the rock to which he 
is fettered, is engulphed into the infernal world. Never perhaps 
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was the triumph of subjection more gloriously solemnized, and 
it is difficult to conceive how in the Prometheus Unbound the 
poet could maintain his ground upon an equal elevation. 

Generally considered, the tragedies of A@schylus are one 
example among many, that in art as in nature, gigantic pro- 
ductions precede those of regular symmetry, which then dwindle 
away into delicacy and insignificance, and that poetry in her first 
manifestation always approaches nearest to the awfulness of 
religion, whatever be the shape the latter assumes amongst the 
various races of mankind. 

An anecdote of ischylus proves that he exerted himself to 
maintain this elevation, and purposely avoided that artificial 
polish, which might lower him from this godlike sublimity. 
His brothers exhorted him to write a new Psan. He answered, 
that “the old one by Tynnichus was better; his, compared 
with this, would fare as the new statues do beside the old; 
for the latter with all their simplicity are deemed godlike, but 
the new and elaborate works are admired indeed, but carry less 
of the impression of divinity.” In religion, as in all things else, 
his daring mind carried him into extremes, and thus he came 
to be accused of having in one of his pieces betrayed the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, and was acquitted only upon the intercession 
of his brother Aminias, who bared in sight of the judges the 
wounds he had received at Salamis. Perhaps it was Aschylus’s 
persuasion that the secrets of the mysteries are implied in the 
communications the poet has to make to mankind, that the poet 
is by office a hierophant, and the gods would provide that none 
should profit by his revelations but they who were worthy. 

The tragic style of Aischylus is doubtless unfinished, and 
not unfrequently extravagates into epic and lyric elements not 
well fused together. Abrupt, immoderate, harsh, he often is; 
to compose more finished tragedies after him, more perfect works 
of art, was very possible: in almost superhuman grandeur he 
is unsurpassed, and may perhaps ever remain so, considering 
that in this respect Sophocles himself, his fortunate younger 
rival, never came up to him. A saying of this poet concerning 
his predecessor, proves that he himself was a thoughtful artist. 
““ schylus does what is right, but without knowing it.” Simple 
words these, but they express the whole of what we mean, when 
we speak of an unconscious genius. 
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ΘΟΡΗΟΟΙΕΒ, in respect of the alleged date of his birth, is 
about intermediate between his predecessor and Euripides, 
namely, at the distance of about half a generation from each ; but 
the authorities on this point do not entirely agree. With both, 
however, he was contemporary through the greater part of his 
life. With Aschylus he often contended for the ivy-wreath 
of Tragedy, and Euripides he outlived, though that poet also 
reached an advanced age. It might seem (to speak in the spirit 
of ancient religion,) as if a gracious Providence had singled 
out this man for the purpose of revealing to the human race, in 
his person, the dignity and blessedness of its lot, by conferring 
upon him all conceivable blessings of this life in addition to all 
that can adorn and elevate the mind and heart. Born of wealthy 
and respected parentage, a free citizen of the most polished com- 
munity in Greece,—this was but the prerequisite and foundation 
for his destined felicity. Beauty of person and mind, and unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of both in perfect soundness to the extreme 
term of human life, a most choice and finished education in the 
gymnastic and musical arts, the one so efficacious to impart 
energy, the other, harmony, to exquisite natural capacities :—— 
the sweet bloom of youth, and the mature fruit of age; the pos- 
session and uninterupted enjoyment of poetry and art, and the 
exercise of serene wisdom; the love and esteem of his fellow- 
citizens, renown abroad, and the favour of the well-pleased gods : 
——these are the general outlines of the life and fortunes of this 
pious and holy poet. It seems as if the gods—to whom, and to 
Bacchus in particular, as the giver of all gladness, and the civil- 
izer of rude mankind, he devoted himself in his earliest youth, 
by the exhibition of tragedy at his festivals,—would have wished 
to make him immortal, so long did they defer his death; and, as 
this might not be, they loosened his life from him as gently as 
was possible, that he might imperceptibly exchange one immor- 
tality for the other, the long duration of his earthly existence 
for the deathlessness of his name. When a youth of sixteen 
years old, he was chosen, on account of his beauty, to lead the 
dance, according to the Grecian custom, accompanying it with 
the lyre, in the Psean which was performed by the chorus of 
youths around the trophy erected after the battle of Salamis, 
that battle in which A%schylus had fought, and which he has 


depicted in such glorious colours. Thus, then, the most beau- 
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tiful disclosure of his youthful bloom coineided with the most 
glorious epoch of the Athenian people. He held the office of 
general as colleague with Pericles and Thucydides, at a time 
when he was drawing near to old age: moreover he was priest 
to a native hero. In his twentv-fifth year he began to exhibit 
tragedies, twenty times he gained the victory; frequently the 
second place, the third never; in this employment he went on 
with increasing success till past his ninetieth vear; nay, perhaps 
some of his greatest works belong to this period of his life. 
There is a tradition which tells bow in consequence of his 
shewing a tender partiality for a grandson by a second wife, he 
was charged by an elder son or sons with dotage and incapacity 
to manage his property: that in place of all other defence, he 
_ simply recited to his judges his @dipus at Colonus, which he 
had just then composed, or according to others, the magnificent 
chorus in that play which sings the praises of his native Colonus : 
whereupon the judges, without more ado, broke up the court 
in admiration, and the poet was escorted in triumph to his house. 
If it be well established that he composed this his second piece 
on (Edipus at so advanced an age, the marks of which it does 
in fact bear with it in its remoteness from all the harsh im- 
petuosity of youth, in its ripe mildness, then we have here the 
picture of an old-age at once most amiable and most vene- 
rable. Although the varying traditional accounts of the manner 
of his death have a fabulous look with them, yet in this they 
agree, and have also this true purport, that he was employed 
about his art, or something connected with it, when death fell 
upon him and he expired without the touch of disease; like 
an aged swan of Apollo, breathing out his life in song. The 
story, again, of the Lacedemonian general, who having in- 
trenched the burial-ground of the poet’s ancestors was twice 
warned by Bacchus in a vision, to allow Sophocles to be there 
interred, I regard as true in the same sense, and all else like- 
wise that serves to display the glorified venerableness of the man. 
Pious and holy I called him in his own sense of the words. 
But though his works breathe altogether the antique grandeur, 
sweetness, gracefulness, and simplicity, he is, of all the Grecian 
poets, the one whose feelings have most in common with the 
spirit of our religion. 
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Nature had denied him one gift only: a sonorous voice for 
song. He could only call forth and direct the harmonious 
᾿ effusions of other voices, and is therefore said to have departed 
from what was till then the established custom, that the poet 
should act a part in his own play: so that once only he made his 
appearance on the stage, namely in the character of the blind 
bard Thamyris, (another very characteristic incident, this) play- 
ing on the lyre. 

In regard that Aschylus, who had polished Tragedy from 
its first rudeness to the dignity of his Cothurnus, preceded him, 
Sophocles stands in an historical relation to that poet, in which, 
we grant it, the enterprises of that original master stood him 
in some stead, so that Avschylus appears as the projector leading 
the way, Sophocles the finisher following in his track. The 
greater skilfulness of the latter in the structure of his dramas 
is easily seen; the limitation of the chorus in proportion to the 
dialogue, the improved finish of the rhythms and of the pure 
Attic diction, the introduction of more persons of the drama, 
the richer complication of the fable, the increased multiplicity of 
incident and the more complete development, the more quiet 
sustentation of all momenta of the action and the more striking 
theatrical effect imparted to the decisive ones, the more perfect 
rounding off of the whole, even to look no further than the 
outside. But it is in something else, besides all this, that he 
outshines Aéschylus, and deserved to be favoured by fortune with 
such a predecessor and with the opportunity of competing in 
the same field with a man like him. I mean, that inward har- 
monious completeness of his soul, by virtue of which he fully 
satisfied, from inclination, every requisition of the beautiful; a 
mind whose free impulse was accompanied by a self-consciousness 
clear even to transparency. To surpass A¢schylus in daring con- 
ception might be impossible: but I maintain that it is only 
on account of his wise moderation that Sophocles seems to be less 
daring, since every where he goes to work with the greatest 
energy; nay, perhaps with more sustained severity ; as a man, 
who is accurately acquainted with his limits, insists the more 
confidently on his rights within those limits. As Aéschylus 
delights to bear all back into the mutinies of the old world of 
Titanism, so Sophocles seems on the contrary to avail himself 
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of divine interposition only of necessity; he formed human 
beings, as all antiquity agreed in thinking, better, that is, not 
more moral and faultless, but more beautiful and noble than the 
reality, and by taking every thing in the most human sense, 
he caught withal the higher significance. To all appearance 
he was more temperate than A@schylus in scenic ornament also, 
and perhaps sought more exquisite beauty, but not the same 
colossal pomp as his predecessor. 

As characteristic of this poet, the ancients have praised that 
native sweetness and gracefulness, on account of which they 
called him the Attic Bee. Whoever has penetrated into the 
feeling of this peculiarity, may flatter himself that the sense for 
antique art has arisen within: for modern sensibility, very far 
from being able to fall in with that verdict, would be more likely 
to find in the Sophoclean tragedies, both in respect of the re- 
presentation of bodily suffering, and in the sentiments and 
arrangements, much that is insufferably austere. 

In proportion to the great fertility of Sophocles, considering 
that according to some accounts he wrote a hundred and thirty 
dramas (of which, however, the grammarian Aristophanes pro- 
nounced seventeen not to be genuine), and eighty according to 
the most moderate statements, little, it must be owned, has 
remained to us, for we have but seven of them. But here chance 
has taken good care of us, for among them are some which the 
ancients acknowledged to be his most excellent master-pieces, 
as Antigone, Electra, and the two on (E&dipus; they have 
also come down to us tolerably free from mutilation, and with 
the text not greatly corrupted. By modern critics Cdipus- 
King and Philoctetes have been admired, but without reason, 
above all the rest; the former, for the artful complication of | 
the plot, in which the horrible catastrophe, which keeps even 
the curiosity ever on the stretch (a rare circumstance, this, in 
the Greek tragedies), is inevitably brought on by a series of 
connected causes; the latter, for its masterly delineation of cha- 
racter, and the beautiful contrasts between the three principal 
figures, together with the simple structure of the piece, in which, 
notwithstanding there are so few persons, all is deduced from 
the strictest motives. But the tragedies of Sophocles, collec- 
tively, are resplendent each with its own peculiar excellencies. 
In Antigone we have heroism exhibited in the most purely 
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feminine character; in Ajax the manly: sense of honour in all its 
strength; in the Trachinian Women (or, as we should call it, 
the Dying Hercules) the female levity of Dejanira is beautifully 
atoned for by her death, and the sufferings of a Hercules are 
depicted in a manner worthy of him: Electra is distinguished 
by energy and pathos; in Qédipus at Colonus there prevails 
a most mellow pathos, and an extreme gracefulness is diffused 
over the whole. To weigh the merits of these pieces against 
each other, I will not venture: but I own I cherish a preference 
for the last-mentioned, because it seems to me the most ex- 
pressive of the personal character of Sophocles. As this drama 
is devoted to the glory of Athens and of his birth-place in 
particular, he seems to have laboured on it with special af- 
fection. 

The least usually understood are Ajax and Antigone. The 
reader cannot conceive why these plays run on so long after 
what we are accustomed to call the catastrophe. I shall make 
a remark on this subject further on. 

The story of Cdipus is perhaps of all the fate-fables of 
ancient mythology, the most ingenious; yet it seems to me 
that others, as for instance that of Niobe, which without any 
such interweaving of events quite simply exhibit, on a scale of 
colossal dimensions, both human overweening, and its impending 
punishment from the gods, are conceived in a grander spirit. 
What imparts a less lofty character to that of C&dipus, is pre- 
cisely the intrigue which lies in it. Intrigue, namely, in the 
dramatic sense of the term, is a complication arising from mutual 
crossing of designs and accidents, and this is evidently the case 
in the destinies of Q&dipus, inasmuch as all that his parents 
and himself do in order to evade the predicted horrors carries 
him onward to them. But the grand and terrific significance 
of this fable lies in a circumstance which perhaps is generally 
overlooked; I mean that to that very Q&dipus, who solved 
the enigma of human life propounded by the Sphynx, his own 
life remained an inexplicable enigma, until it was cleared up to 
him all too late in the most horrid manner, when all was lost 
irrecoverably. A striking image of the arrogant pretensions 
of human wisdom, which always proceeds upon generalities, 


without teaching its possessor the right application of them to 
himself. 
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To the harsh termination of the former G&dipus, the reader 
is so far reconciled by the suspicious and domineering charecter 
of C&dipus, that the feelings do not absolutely revolt at so 
horrible a fate. With this view it was necessary to sacrifice 
thus far the character of (idipus, which, on the other hand, 
is redeemed again by his fatherly care and noble-spirited zeal 
for the deliverance of his people, which occasions him to ac- 
celerate his own destruction through his honest investigations 
after the author of the crime. It was also necessary for the 
sake of contrast with his subsequent wretchedness to display 
him, in his treatment of Tiresias and Creon, as still invested with 
all the haughtiness of sovereign dignity. And indeed this sus- 
piciousness and violence of character may be observed even in 
his earlier proceedings ; the former, in his not suffering himself 
to be quieted by the assurances of Polybus, when taunted as 
a supposititious son; the latter, in the manner of his fatal 
encounter with Laius. This character he seems to have derived 
from both parents. The arrogant levity of Jocasta, exhibited 
in her mockery of the oracle as not being confirmed by the event, 
for which audacity she soon after consummates the penalty 
upon herself, this, it is true, is a feature which has not passed 
into the character of Gidipus: on the contrary he is honourably 
distinguished by the purity of mind which makes him so anxious 
to flee from the predicted atrocity, and by which his despair, 
at finding he has committed it after all, is naturally increased 
to the uttermost. Awful is his infatuation in not perceiving 
how near the whole explanation of the mystery is to himself: 
for instance, when he asks Jocasta ““ how Laius looked in per- 
son, and she answers, “ἢ had already grey hairs, in other 
respects he was not so very unlike Cédipus himself.” On the 
other hand, here is another trait of her levity, that she should 
never have paid proper heed to his resemblance to her husband, 
by which she ought to have recognized him for her own son. 
Thus a closer analysis will evince the extreme propriety and 
significance of every trait in the delineation. Only, as it is 
the habit of some to extol the “correctness” of Sophocles, and 
especially the admirable observance of “ vrai-semblance” in this 
CEdipus, I must remark that this very poem is a proof how much 
the ancient masters differ in this matter from the critics to whom 
I allude. Else it would surely be an extreme inverisimilitude 
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that Cdipus had never yet, in all this while, informed him- 
self of the particulars of Laius’s death; that the scars on 
his feet, nay, the very name he bore in consequence, never 
raised any suspicion in Jocasta, &c. But the ancients did 
not design their works for the calculating and prosaic under- 
standing: and an inverisimilitude which is only found out by 
dissection and does not appear in the sphere of the represen- 
tation itself was to them none at all. 

The difference between the Aschylean and Sophoclean 
character nowhere shews itself more strikingly than io the 
Eumenides and Cdipus at Colonus, as both poems were 
composed with similar intentions. In both the object is to 
glorify Athens as the sacred habitation of justice and of mild 
humanity; and the crimes of foreign hero-families, after being 
visited with punishment, are to be finally expiated in this do- 
main through a higher mediation, while it is also prophesied 
that lasting welfare shall thence accrue to the Attic people. In 
the patriotic liberty-breathing Aéschylus this is effected by a 
judicial procedure; in the pious Sophocles, by a religious one ; 
and this, no other than the devotion of G{dipus to death, for 
whom, bowed down by the consciousness of involuntary crimes 
and by long misery, the gods thereby as it were finally clear 
up his honour, as if in holding out so terrible an example in 
his person, they had not meant it against him in particular, 
but only wished to give a solemn lesson to mankind in general. 
Sophocles, to whom the whole of life is one continued worship 
of heaven, delights to throw all possible lustre on its last mo- 
ment, as it were that of a higher solemnity, and thus he inspires 
an emotion of quite a different kind from that which is excited 
by the thought of mortality in general. That the agonized, the 
worn-out Cédipus finds rest and peace at last in the grove of 
the Furies, on that very spot from which every other human 
being flees with undisguised horror,—he, whose unhappiness 
arose simply from having unconsciously and without warning 
from any inward feeling done a deed at which all men shudder; 
in this there is a deep and mysterious meaning. 

The Attic culture, prudence, moderation, justice, mildness 
and magnanimity, ‘Eschylus has more majestically exhibited in 
the person of Pallas; Sophocles, who delights in drawing all that 


is godlike into the sphere of humanity, has exhibited these same 
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things with finer development in the character of ‘Theseus. 
Whoever desires to gain a more accurate knowledge of Grecian 
heroism, as contrasted with that of barbarians, I would refer 
him to this character. 

/Eschylus, in order that the persecuted victim may be de- 
livered, and that his own country may participate in the bless- 
ings, will first have the spectator’s blood run cold and his hair 
stand on end at the infernal horror of the Furies; he will in 
the first place exhaust all the wrath of these goddesses of ven- 
geance: the transition to their peaceful departure is then the 
more wonderful; it is as if the whole race of man were deli- 
vered from them. In Sophocles they do not themselves appear, 
but are kept quite in the back-ground ; they are not once men- 
tioned by their own name, but only by euphemistic designations. 
But the very obscurity which befits these daughters of night, 
and the distance at which they are kept, are favourable to a 
silent horror in which the bodily senses have no part. That, 
finally, the grove of the Furies is invested with the loveliness 
of a southern spring, completes the sweet gracefulness of the 
fiction; and if I were to select an emblem of the poetry of 
Sophocles from his own tragedies, I would even describe it as 
a holy grove of the dark goddesses of fate, where laurels, 
olives and vines blend their green growth, and the songs of 
the nightingales ring without ceasing. 

There are two plays of Sophocles which, agreeably to the 
Grecian way of thinking, refer to the sacred rights of the 
dead and the importance of burial: in Antigone, the whole 
action turns upon this, and in Ajax, this alone brings it to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The ideal of the female character in Antigone is marked 
by great severity; so much so, that this alone would be sufficient 
to give a deathblow to all those mawkish conceptions of Greek 
character which have lately become quite the mode. Her in- 
dignation at Ismene’s refusal to take a part in her daring 
resolution, the manner in which she afterwards rejects Ismene, 
when, repenting of her weakness, she offers now at least to 
accompany her heroic sister to death, borders upon harshness ; 
her silence first and then her invectives against Creon, whereby 
she provokes him to execute his tyrannical resolution, are a 
proof of immovable manly courage. But the poet has dis- 
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covered the secret of revealing the loving womanly heart in a 
single line, where to Creon’s representation that Polynices was 
the foe of his country, she replies: “Know that it ts not my 
nature to hate with them that hate, but to love with them 
that love:” οὔ τοι συνέχθειν, ἀλλὰ συμφιλεῖν eduy. More- 
over she suppresses the burst of her feelings no longer than 
while it might have made her firmness of purpose appear equi- 
vocal. While they are leading her off to death past recal, 
she pours forth her soul in the tenderest and most touching 
wailings over her bitter untimely death, and does not disdain— 
she, the modest virgin—to deplore the loss of nuptials, and 
unenjoyed connubial blessings. But then in not a syllable 
does she betray any inclination for Hemon, nay she nowhere 
mentions this amiable youth'. To be still fettered to life by 
liking for an individual, after a determination so heroic, would 
have been weakness; to leave without emotion those universal 
gifts with which the gods make life happy would not accord 
with her devout sanctity of mind. 

At first sight the Chorus in Antigone may seem weak, ac- 
commodating itself so unreplyingly to Creon’s tyrannical or- 
ders, and not once attempting a favourable representation in 
behalf of the young heroine. But then it was necessary 
that she should stand all alone in her resolve and its execution; 
that she may appear in all her dignity, she must find no stay, 
no hold. Besides, the tame submission of the Chorus increases 
the impression of the irresistible force of the king’s commands. 
So, even in their last addresses to Antigone, there must be 
a mixture of painful mention, that she may drain the full cup 
of earthly sorrows. It is quite otherwise in ‘Electra,” where 
it was fit the Chorus should take the eager and encouraging 
part they do with the two principal characters, because there 
are strong moral feelings opposed to their design, while others 
spur them on to it, whereas in Antigone’s case there is no 
such conflict, but she is to be restrained by merely exterior 
terrors. 

The deed done, and the penalty endured, it yet remains 
that insolence should be chastised and retribution inflicted for 


1. Barthelemy asserts the contrary: but the line to which he refers, belongs in the 
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the destruction of Antigone: nothing less than the utter ruin 
of Creon’s whole house and his own despair can be a worthy 
death-offering for the sacrifice of a life so costly. Therefore the 
king’s wife, hitherto not even mentioned, must appear quite to- 
wards the conclusion of the play merely to hear the tale of woe 
and make away with herself. To Grecian feelings it would have 
been impossible to look upon the poem as properly closed by 
the death of Antigone, without any penal retribution. 

The case is similar in Ajax. His arrogance, for which he 
is punished with dishonourable frenzy, he has atoned for by 
the deep shame which drives him even to self-murder. Beyond 
this the persecution of the unhappy man ought not to go; 
and when some would wish to dishonour his very corpse by 
the refusal of burial, Ulysses interposes; that same Ulysses 
whom Ajax accounted his deadly foe, and to whom Minerva 
in the terrific introductory scene has shown, in the example 
of the frantic Ajax, the nothingness of mankind: he appears 
as the personification, so to speak, of that moderation, the pos- 
session of which would have saved Ajax from his fall. 

Self-murder is of frequent occurrence in the ancient mytho- 
logy, at least in the tragic transformation of mythology ; but 
it occurs for the most part, if not in madness, yet in a state 
of passion, after some sudden calamity which leaves no possi- 
bility of surviving it. Such self-murders as Jocasta’s, Heemon’s, 
Eurydice’s, and lastly Dejanira’s, occur only as subordinate ac- 
cessories in the tragic pictures of Sophocles; the self-murder 
of Ajax is a deliberate resolve, a free act, and therefore 
worthy of being the main subject. It is not the last deadly 
crisis of a creeping sickliness of soul, as is so often the case 
in these puny modern times; still less, that more theoretical 
disgust of life, grounded on the conviction of its vanity, which 
induced many later Romans, on Epicurean as well as Stoical 
principles, to shorten their days. Through no unmanly faint- 
heartedness does Ajax turn unfaithful to his rude heroism. 
His delirium is gone by, and so are the first comfortless feel- 
ings upon his awaking therefrom: not until after the most 
complete return to himself, when he measures the depth of the 
abyss into which his overweening, through a divine decree, has 
precipitated him, when he surveys his situation and finds it 
one of irretrievable ruin—his honour wounded by the verdict 
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which refused him the armour of Achilles, the burst of his vin- 
dictive resentment turned aside from its aim to fall, in his 
infatuation, upon defenceless herds, himself after a long and 
blameless career as a hero, become to his enemies a diversion, 
to the Greeks a mockery and an abomination, and to his honoured 
father, should he thus return to him, a disgrace—not until 
he has reviewed all this does he conclude with himself, agreeably 
to his motto, ‘gloriously to live, or gloriously to die,” that 
only the last resource is left him. Even the pretence, perhaps 
the first in his life, by which he pacifies his comrades that he 
may execute his purpose undisturbed, must be imputed to him 
as strength of mind. His infant son, the future comfort of his 
own bereft parents, he commits to Teucer’s guardianship, and 
dies, like Cato, not before he has set in order the affairs of all 
who belong to him. As Antigone in her womanly tenderness, 
so he in his wild fashion seems in his last speech to feel yet 
the glory of the sunshine, from which he is departing. His 
rude courage disdains compassion, and excites it all the more 
irresistibly. What a picture of an awaking from the tumult 
of passion, as the tent opens, and in the midst of the slaughtered 
herds he sits on the ground, bewailing himself! 

As Ajax, in an indelible sense of shame, flings away his 
life in the haste of a vehement resolve, so Philoctetes bears its 
wearisome burden through years of suffering with persevering 
endurance. As Ajax is ennobled by his despair, so is Phi- 
loctetes by his constancy. Where the instinct of self-preser- 
vation is not brought into conflict with any moral motive, it 
must needs display itself in all its strength. Nature has fur- 
nished with this instinct all things that breathe, and the energy 
with which they repel from their life the encounter of all 
inimical powers, is a proof of their excellence. It is true, in 
the presence of that human community which has thrust him 
out, and left dependent on their superior power, Philoctetes 
would have no more wished to live than Ajax did. But he finds 
himself alone with Nature face to face; he desponds not be- 
cause her countenance is to him so full of determent, but forces 
his way in spite of all to the motherly bosom of that loving 
nurse. Banished to a desert island, tortured by an incurable 
wound, lonely and helpless as he is, his bow procures him 
sustenance from the birds of the wood, the rock bears soothing 
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ensures a shelter and coolness in the summer, in the frost of 
winter the noon-day sun or a fire of kindled boughs warms 
him, even the raging attacks of his bodily pain must needs at 
last spend themselves and relax into refreshing slumber. Ah! 
the sophisticating refinements, the burdensome languorous super- 
fluity,—these are the things that make men indifferent to the 
value of life: strip it of all borrowed accessories, overload it 
with suffering, so that scarcely the naked being remains, and 
still shall its sweetness flow from the heart with every pulse 
through all the veins. Poor unfortunate! Ten years he has 
stood it out, and he lives still, he clings still to life and to hope. 
What heart-felt truth speaks in all this! But what affects us 
most deeply in behalf of Philoctetes is the circumstance, that 
thrust out from society by an abuse of power, as soon as society 
again approaches him he has to encounter its second more deadly 
evil, falsehood. The anxiety the spectator feels lest he should 
be robbed of his bow, would be too painful, were there not a 
foreboding from the very first that the open straight-forward 
Neoptolemus will never be able to act out to the end the de- 
ceitful part he has learned with such repugnance. Not without 
reason does the sufferer turn away from mankind to those in- 
animate companions with whom the instinctive craving for 
society has made him intimate. He calls upon the island and 
its volcano to bear witness to this new wrong, he thinks his 
beloved bow feels pain at being wrested from him ; at last he 
bids farewell, with pathetic emotion, to his hospitable cave, 
the fountains, even the surge-beaten rock from which he had 
so often gazed out in vain upon the sea. So loving is the 
undissipated mind of man. 

With respect to Philoctetes’s corporeal sufferings and the 
manner in which they are visibly exhibited, Lessing in his 
‘‘ Laocoon” controverts Winkelmann; and Herder, again, in his 
Sylvx Critice (Kritische Walder) takes part against Lessing. 
Both upon this occasion have made many otherwise apt remarks, 
but we must agree with Herder that Winkelmann was right in 
saying that Sophocles’s Philoctetes suffers like Laocoon in the 
famous group, that is to say, with the suppressed agony of an 
heroic soul never altogether succumbing. 
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The Trachinian Women seems to me so far inferior in 
value to the other extant plays of Sophocles, that I wished 
to find something to favour the conjecture, that this tragedy 
was composed in the age, indeed, and in the school of Sopho- 
cles, but by his son Iophon, and was by mistake attributed 
to the father. There are several suspicious circumstances not 
only in its structure and plan, but even in the style of writing ; 
different critics have already remarked, that the wncalled-for 
soliloquy of Dejanira at the commencement has not the character 
of the Sophoclean prologues. Even if, in the general structure, 
the maxims of this poet are observed, it is but a superficial 
observance; the profound mind of Sophocles is missing. But 
as the genuineness of the poem seems never to have been called 
in question by the ancients, and moreover Cicero confidently 
quotes the sufferings of Hercules from this drama, as from a 
work of Sophocles, we must perhaps content ourselves with 
saying, that the tragedian has in this one instance remained 
below his usual elevation. 

And here a general question arises, which may engage the 
attention of the critic much more in relation to the works of 
Euripides: how far the invention and execution of a drama 
must exclusively emanate from one individual, that he may be 
considered its author. In Dramatic Literature there are nu- 
merous instances of plays composed by several persons jointly. 
Euripides is known to have availed himself of the help of a 
learned attendant, Cephisophon, in respect of the details in the 
composition of his plays; perhaps he laid the plan also in 
conjunction with him. It seems, at all events, that schools of 
Dramatic Art had at that time arisen, as indeed they usually 
do, when poetical talents are called into exercise by public 
competition and in great abundance and activity: Schools of 
Art, which contain scholars so excellent and of such congenial 
spirit, that the master may entrust them with a part of the 
composition, nay, even of the plan, and still without any dis- 
paragement to his fame, give his name to the whole. Such 
was the nature of the schools of painters in the sixteenth century, 
and everybody knows what acuteness of discrimination it re- 
quires to wake out, for instance in many pictures of Raphael, 
how much of the work properly emanates from the artist whose 
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name it bears. Sophocles had trained his son Iophon to the 
tragic art, and therefore might easily receive assistance from 
him in the actual labour of composition, especially as the tra- 
gedies which were to contend for the prize must be finished and 
rehearsed by a fixed time. Again, in his turn, he might work 
passages of his own here and there into plays designed by his 
son, and it was but natural that the poems so resulting, as they 
exhibited traits of the master-mind which could not be mistaken, 
would soon obtain currency under the more illustrious name. 


FIFTH LECTURE. 


Euripides. His excellencies and defects. Deterioration of Tragic Poetry through him. 
Comparison of the Chotphore of ‘Eschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and that of 
Euripides. Critical examination of the remaining works of Euripides. The Satyric 
Drama. Alexandrine Tragedians. 


ConsipER Evripipes apart by himself and without taking 
his predecessors into the comparison, single out many of his 
better works and particular passages in others, and he must be 
allowed extraordinary encomiums. But take him in his historical 
connexion with the art, look at each of his works as a whole, 
and, further, at the general scope of his endeavours as it is col- 
lectively manifested in his extant productions, and one cannot 
but severely arraign him in a multitude of respects. Of few 
writers can so much good and evil be said with truth. He was 
a genius of infinite parts and great versatility of mind: but in 
him an abundance of splendid and amiable qualities were not 
reduced to order by that lofty earnestness of spirit, nor yet by 
that severe artist-like wisdom, which we reverence in Aschylus 
and Sophocles. Therefore is he so unequal; many times he 
has charmingly beautiful passages, at other times he sinks into 
downright mediocrity. With all his failings, he possesses an 
admirable ease and a certain insinuating charm. 

Thus much I thought necessary to premise, else on account 
of what is to follow I might be accused of inconsistency, having 
lately in a short French Essay laboured to develop the superior 
excellency of a certain play of Euripides in comparison with 
Racine’s imitation. There I fixed my attention upon an in- 
dividual work, and indeed one of this poet’s best: here I 
start from the most general points of view and the highest re- 
quisitions of the art; and that my enthusiasm for ancient 
Tragedy may not seem blind and excessive, I must justify it 
by keen examination into the symptoms of degeneracy and 
decay. 
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Perfection in art and poetry may be likened to the summit 
of a steep hill, where an uprolled load cannot Jong maintain its 
position, but presently rolls down again irresistibly on the other 
side. This, in accordance with the laws of gravity, takes place 
quickly and with facility, and one can comfortably and indo- 
lently look on while it is doing, for the mass does but follow 
its natural propensity; whereas the laborious up-hill effort is 
in some measure a painful spectacle. Hence it is that paintings, 
for instance, belonging to the age of declining art, please the 
eye of the uninformed much better than such as preceded the 
zra of perfection. The genuine connoisseur, on the contrary, 
will hold the paintings of Zuccheri and others who set the 
fashion when the great schools of the sixteenth century were 
degenerating into empty superficial mannerism, to be infinitely 
inferior, in intrinsic value, to the works of a Mantegna, Peru- 
gino, and their contemporaries. Or conceive of the highest 
perfection of art as a focus. At equal distances on either side 
the collected rays occupy equal spaces; but then on the one 
side they are converging towards a common effect, on the other 
they diverge continually even to total dissipation. 

We have besides a special reason for visiting the aberrations 
of this poet with unsparing castigation, in the fact that our 
own age labours under similar faults to those which earned for 
Euripides so much favour, if not exactly esteem, among his 
contemporaries. We have lived to see a host of plays, in 
matter indeed and form immeasurably inferior to those of Eu- 
ripides, but bearing this affinity to them, that by weakly and 
sometimes even tender emotions they bribe the feelings to a 
favourable verdict in their behalf, while their general tendency 
is to make people downright moral freethinkers. 

What I shall say on this subject is for the most part by 
no means new. Although by the moderns Euripides has been 
not unfrequently preferred to his two predecessors, has found 
more readers, admirers, and imitators than they, whether it be 
that people are more attracted to him by his greater affinity to 
the views and sentiments of modern times, or that they have 
been led astray by a misunderstood expression of Aristotle's, it 
nevertheless admits of being shown that many of the ancients, 
and some even of Euripides’s own times, formed the same judg- 
ment of him as myself. In the “ Anacharsis” you find this 
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mixture of praise and blame at least hinted at, though its author 
is cautious of saying everything, his object being to exhibit the 
productions of the Greeks in every department under the most 
advantageous light. 

' We have some caustic expressions of Sophocles concerning 
Euripides: though the former was so far removed from every 
thing like the petty jealousy of authorship, that he went into 
mourning for his rival's death, and upon occasion of a play 
which he brought out soon after, did not allow his actors the 
usual ornament of the wreaths. The charges which Plato brings 
against the tragic poets, that they too much surrendered men 
to the dominion of the passions, and effeminized them by putting 
immoderate lamentations into the mouths of their heroes, I 
hold myself justified in referring to Euripides in particular, be- 
cause in regard to his predecessors the allegations would be too 
evidently without foundation. Aristophanes’s decisive attacks 
upon him are well known, but have not always been duly ap- 
preciated and understood. Aristotle adduces much important 
censure, and when he calls Euripides ‘the most tragic poet,” 
he nowise ascribes to him the greatest perfection of tragic art 
in general, but he intends, by that expression, the effect which 
is produced by disastrous terminations; for he adds directly 
after, ‘‘although he does not manage the rest well.” Lastly, 
the Scholiast upon Euripides, gives many concise and stringent 
criticisms upon individual plays; among which, perhaps, some 
judgments of the Alexandrine critics may have been preserved ; 
those critics, one of whose number, Aristarchus, merited by the 
solidity and acuteness of his critical powers, that his name is 
proverbially used as a designation of a judge of art. 

In Euripides we find the essence of ancient Tragedy no 
longer pure and unmixed ; its characteristic features are already 
more or less obliterated. We stated these to consist particu- 
larly in the idea of Destiny therein predominant, the ideal 
nature of the representation, and the significance of the chorus. 

The notion of Destiny he received, indeed, in course from 
his predecessors, and inculcates the belief in it according to tragic 
usage. Nevertheless Destiny is seldom in Euripides the invisible 
spirit of the entire poem, the fundamental thought of the tragic 
world. We have seen that this idea admits of being conceived 
upon a severer or milder hypothesis; that the midnight terrors 
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of Destiny brighten up, in the course of an entire trilogy, 
even into indications of a wise and merciful Providence. But 
Euripides has drawn it down from the region of the Infinite, 
and inevitable Necessity, under his hands, not unfrequently 
degenerates into the caprice of Chance. Hence he can also 
no longer apply it to its proper purpose, namely, to heighten 
by the contrast therewith the moral freedom of man. How few of 
his plays turn upon a stedfast resistance to the decrees of destiny, 
or an equally heroic submission to them! His personages suffer 
for the most part because they must, not because they will. 

The mutual subordination between ideal elevation, character, 
and passion, which we find observed in this sequence by Sophocles 
and the Grecian Sculpture, Euripides has just reversed. To 
him, passion is the main thing; then he provides for character ; 
and if these endeavours leave him any further scope, he attempts 
now and then to lay on greatness and dignity, but more fre- 
quently amiableness. 

We have already admitted that the persons of the drama 
cannot be all alike faultless, because in that case hardly any 
collision could ensue between them, and therefore no complication 
could find place. But Euripides, as Aristotle expresses it, has 
often drawn his persons gratuitously vile, for instance, Menelaus 
in the Orestes. There were great crimes reported of many old 
heroes in the traditions hallowed by the popular belief; but 
Euripides palms upon them mere petty villanies of his own 
arbitrary invention. In fact he makes it no business at all of 
his to exhibit the race of heroes as towering in its majestic stature 
above the present day; rather he labours to fill up or bridge 
over the gulph that lay between his contemporaries and that 
wondrous olden time, and to spy upon the gods and heroes of 
the further side in their night-attire: a species of observation 
against which no greatness, it is said, can stand proof. He 
takes familiar liberties with them: he draws the supernatural 
and fabulous, not into the sphere of human nature, (a pro- 
ceeding which we extolled in Sophocles,) but into the limits of 
the imperfect individual. ‘This is what Sophocles meant when 
he said that ‘he drew men such as they ought to be, Euripides 
such as they were.” Not that his own personages could always 
be set up as models of blameless behaviour; his expression 
referred to ideal sublimity and gracefulness of character and 
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manners. It is Euripides’s darling object to be perpetually re- 
minding his audience: ‘See! these persons were human beings 
subject to the very same infirmities, acting upon the very same 
motives as you, as the meanest among you.” Therefore he 
depicts quite con amore the weak points and moral failings of 
his persons, nay makes them display them openly for themselves 
in naive confessions. They are often not merely common, but 
make their boast of it as if this was just as it ought to be. 

The Chorus, in his treatment of it, becomes for the most 
part an extra-essential piece of finery: its odes are often quite 
episodical, devoid of reference to the action, rather shining than 
sublime and truly inspired. ‘The Chorus,” says Aristotle, 
‘Smust be regarded as one of the actors and as a part of 
the whole: it must co-operate in the action: not as Euripides 
but as Sophocles manages it.” The elder comedians enjoyed 
the privilege of introducing the Chorus at times conversing 
in their name with the audience: this was called a Parabasis, 
and was, as I shall hereafter shew, in strict accordance with 
the spirit of this kind of drama. But though this procedure 
is by no means tragic, Euripides frequently, by Julius Pollux’s 
account, did the same in his tragedies, and in this so forgot 
himself that in the Danaids he made a chorus of women use 
grammatical inflexions which belong only to the male sex. 

Thus has this poet at once abolished the essence of Tra- 
gedy and marred the beautiful symmetry of its exterior struc- 
ture. He generally sacrifices the whole to the parts; and in 
these, too, he aims rather at foreign charms than genuine poetic 
beauty. 

In the accompanying music he adopted all the innovations 
invented by Timotheus, and chose those harmonies which were 
most suitable to the softness of his poetry. In the same man- 
ner he proceeded in his treatment of the metres; his versifi- 
cation is luxuriant and runs into anomaly. The same diffluent 
and emasculated character would undoubtedly appear upon 
deeper investigation in the rhythms of his choral odes likewise. 

Everywhere he lays on, even to overloading, those merely 
corporeal charms, which Winkelmann calls ‘adulation of the 
gross external sense :” all that is exciting, striking, in a word, 
all that produces a lively effect without real substance for the 
mind and the feelings. He labours for effect to a degree in 
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which it cannot be allowed even to the dramatic poet. Thus, 
for instance, he does not lightly let slip an opportunity of 
bringing his personages into a sudden vain panic; his old men 
are everlastingly bemoaning the infirmities of age, and, in par- 
ticular, they totter up the steps from the orchestra to the stage, 
which were frequently used to represent the slope of a hill, 
sighing at the fatigue. He always wants to be pathetic, and 
for this he not only violates propriety but sacrifices the coherence 
of his work. He is strong in his pictures of misfortune, but 
he often claims our compassion, not for inward pain of mind, 
or at any rate for a sustained and manly endurance of pain, 
but for mere bodily wretchedness. He delights in reducing 
his heroes to beggary, makes them suffer hunger and want, and 
come upon the stage with all the outward signs of it, clad in 
rags and tatters, for which Aristophanes so pleasantly takes 
him to task in the ‘Acharnians.” 

Euripides had frequented the schools of the philosophers : 
(he was a disciple of Anaxagoras, not, as many have erroneously 
said, of Socrates, with whom he was only connected by ac- 
quaintance,) hereupon he indulges his vanity in making per- 
petual allusions to all sorts of philosophemes; in my opinion, 
in a very imperfect manner, for one would never learn the 
doctrines from his expressions unless one knew them before- 
hand. For him it is too vulgar to believe in the gods after 
the simple manner of the people: he therefore takes every op- 
portunity of insinuating something of an allegorical interpreta- 
tion, and would have us to know that his own piety is, to say 
the truth, of a very equivocal complexion. We may distinguish 
in him a twofold personage: the poet, whose works were de- 
dicated to a religious solemnity, who stood under the patronage 
of religion, and therefore was bound in his turn to honour it; 
and the would-be-philosopher sophist who studied to overlay 
those fabulous marvels of religion from which he derived the 
subjects of his plays, with his own sceptical and liberalizing 
opinions. While he is shaking the foundations of religion, on 
the other hand he plays the moralist: to make himself quite 
popular, he applies to heroic life maxims which held good 
only for the social relations of his own times. He scatters right 
and left a multitude of moral apophthegms, in which he inces- 
santly repeats himself, and which are mostly trite and not 
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seldom fundamentally false. With all this parade of morality, 
the scope of his works, and the impression they produce on 
the whole is sometimes very immoral. There is a pleasant 
anecdote of his having introduced Bellerophon with a vile en- 
comium on wealth, in which he preferred riches to all domestic 
joys, and at last said, “if Aphrodite (who bore the epithet 
goiden) be indeed glittering as gold, she well deserves the love 
of mortals:” which, it is said, so revolted the audience, that 
they raised a great outcry, and would have stoned both actor 
and poet; but Euripides sprang out and called to them, “only 
wait for the end, it will go with him accordingly.” So, it is 
said, that when he was reproached for making his Ixion talk 
altogether too horribly and blasphemously, he justified himself 
by saying, “he ended the play, however, by binding him round 
the wheel.” But even this shift of poetical justice, to make up 
for represented villany, is not available in all his tragedies. 
The wicked not unfrequently come off free, lies and other vil- 
lanies are openly taken under protection, especially when he 
can manage to palm them upon some supposed noble motive. 
So likewise he has very much at command that seductive so- 
phistry of the passions, which can lend a plausible semblance 
to everything. The following verse is notorious for its excuse 
of perjury ; seeming, in fact, to express the reservatio mentalis 
of the casuists : 
γλῶσσ᾽ ὁμωώμοχ᾽, ἡ δὲ φρὴν ἀνώμοτος. 

Taken in its context, indeed, this verse, for which Aristophanes 
assails him with such manifold ridicule, may be justified: but 
the formula, for all that, is a goodfornothing one, on account 
of the possible abuse in the application. Another verse of Eu- 
ripides, ‘“‘for a kingdom it is worth while to do wrong; in 
other cases it is well to do right,” was frequently quoted by 
Cesar, with the like purpose of making a wrong use of it. 

Euripides was reproached even by the ancients with his 
seductive allurements to sensual love. For instance, it must 
excite disgust, when Hecuba, to induce Agamemnon to avenge 
her on Polymestor, reminds him of the joys he has received 
from Casandra his captive concubine: she would purchase re- 
venge for a murdered son at the expense of the avowed and 
approved degradation of a living daughter. This poet was 
the first to make the wild passion of a Medea, the unnatural 
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lust of a Phedra, the main subject of his dramas: whereas 
it is easy to conceive from the manners of the ancients, why 
the passion of love, which among them was much less digni- 
fied by tender feelings than among ourselves, occupies but a 
subordinate place in the older tragedies. Notwithstanding 
this importance which he attaches to the female characters, he 
is notorious for his hatred of women; and it is not to be de- 
nied that he brings forward a multitude of moral sayings on 
the frailties of the female sex, and the superiority of the male, 
together with many observations drawn from the experience of 
domestic life: with all which he perhaps thought to make his 
court to the men, who formed a considerable part, if not the 
whole, of his public. We have on record a sarcastic expres- 
sion of Sophocles’s, and an epigram by him, in which he at- 
tributes the pretended misogyny of Euripides to his experience 
of their seducibility in the course of his own illicit amours. In 
Euripides’s delineation of female character one may observe 
much susceptibility even for the higher charms of female mo- 
desty, but no genuine esteem. 

The independent freedom in the treatment of the fables, 
which was one of the privileges of Tragic Art, in Euripides fre- 
quently degenerates into unrestrained caprice. It is well known, 
that the fables of Hyginus, which vary so much from the common 
mythology, are in part extracts from his plays. As he often 
overthrew all that was hitherto known and usual, there con-. 
sequently arose a necessity for his prologues, in which he notifies 
the posture of affairs, upon his assumption, and announces what 
course they are now to take. Lessing, in his ‘“‘Dramaturgy,” 
has expressed the singular opinion, that this betokens an ad- 
vance in Dramatic Art, seeing that Euripides trusted wholly 
to the effect of situations, without reckoning upon the tension 
of curiosity. But I cannot see why the uncertainty of expec- 
tation should not have its place among the impressions which 
a dramatic poem aims at producing. As for the objection, that 
in this respect the poem would only please the first time, be- 
cause when we are once acquainted with the whole we know 
΄ the termination beforehand, it is easily dismissed: if the repre- 
sentation be truly powerful, it will so rivet the spectator every 
moment, that what he before knew he again forgets, and is 
excited to an equal stretch of expectation. Moreover, these 
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prologues make the openings of Euripides’s plays very mono- 
tonous; it looks very inartificial for a person to come forward 
and say, “I am such an one; so and so has already happened, 
and what comes next is as follows.” One might liken this 
method to the labels proceeding from the mouths of the figures 
in old paintings, which nothing but the quaint simplicity of 
style can excuse. But then the rest should correspond, which 
is by no means the case in Euripides, whose personages speak 
in the newest mode of the day. In his prologues, as well as 
in his denouements, he is very liberal with unmeaning appear- 
ances of the gods; gods, whose only elevation above mankind 
consists in hanging aloft in a machine, and who might certainly 
be well spared. 

It was the practice of the elder tragedians to combine all 
together in great masses and mark off the more quiet and the 
more excited parts of the dialogue in strong contrast: the 
speeches breaking off, where the parley or debate becomes more 
agitating, from their usual tenor into an alternation of single 
verse and verse, in which frequently question and answer, ob- 
jection and refutation, accusation and recrimination, whizz from 
side to side like arrows. This method of contrast Euripides 
carries to excess. One-while, to make the dialogue animated 
as he thinks, he spins out his monostichs to an immoderate 
length, and in so arbitrary a manner that one half of his lines 
might be left out and nobody miss them: another-while you 
shall have him dilating himself into interminable harangues, 
where he sets himself to shew off his rhetorical powers in clever 
argumentations or pathetic effect. Many scenes in this poet 
have quite the form of a law-proceeding, where you have two 
persons as parties in the suit wrangling with each other, or 
pleading before a third person as judge, not confining them- 
selves to the matter in hand but fetching as wide a reach as 
possible, impeaching their opponent and justifying themselves, 
and that, with all the adroitness of bar-pleaders, and not seldom 
with the windings and subterfuges of pettifogging sycophants. 
Thus he sought to make his poetry entertaining to the Athenians 
by its resemblance to their daily favourite employment of plead- 
ing or trying causes of law, or at least hearing them tried. 
On this account Quintilian specially recommends him to the 
young orator, who (says he) may learn more from the study 
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is correct in its way. But such a recommendation, it is clear, 
is no great commendation: for although eloquence may have 
its place in the Drama, provided that it come within the ca- 
pacity of the supposed speaker and that his aim require it, 
yet to put rhetoric in the place of the simple and straight- 
forward utterance of the feelings is anything but poetical. 
Euripides’s style of writing on the whole is too little con- 
densed, though it contains very felicitous occasional images and 
ingenious turns: it has neither the dignity and energy of the 
Eschylean, nor the chaste gracefulness of the Sophoclean style. 
In his expressions he often affects strangeness and singularity, 
but presently relapses into commonness ; the tone of the dis- 
course often becomes very familiar, and descends from the eleva- 
tion of the Cothurnus to the level ground. In this respect, 
as also in the approximation to the ludicrous in his manner 
of describing many characteristic peculiarities (for instance, the 
awkward carriage of the infatuated Pentheus in his female 
attire, the voracity of Hercules, and his boisterous demands on 
the hospitality of Admetus) Euripides is a precursor of the New 
Comedy, towards which he manifestly verges, in that under the 
name of the heroic age he often depicts existing reality. Me- 
nander has even expressed a distinguished admiration for him, 
and declared himself his scholar; and of Philemon we have a 
fragment full of such extravagant admiration, that it seems 
almost meant in joke. ‘If the dead,” says either he, or one 
of his characters, ‘‘ had indeed any feeling, as some people think 
they have, I would hang myself to see Euripides.” To this 
veneration on the part of the later comedians, the sentiments 
of the elder comedian Aristophanes, his contemporary, form 
the most striking contrast. This poet unweariedly and inexo- 
rably persecutes him; he was, one might say, ordained to be 
his perpetual scourge, that none of his extravagancies in morals 
and art might go unpunished. Although Aristophanes, as a 
comedian, stands in the relation of a parodist to the tragic poets 
in general, yet he nowhere attacks Sophocles, and even where 
he lays hold of A€schylus on that side of his character which 
certainly may excite a smile, his veneration for that old master 
is evident, and he everywhere contrasts his gigantic vastness 
with the petty delicacy of Euripides. In him he has exposed, 
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with infinite cleverness and good sense, the quibbling sophistry, 
the rhetorical display and philosophical cant ; the immorality 
and debauching softness, the excitement of mere animal emotion. 
As our modern judges of poetry have for the most part set 
Aristophanes down as no better than an exaggerating slanderous 
buffoon, and had no notion of eliciting from his sportive mum- 
meries the truths which lie beneath, it is no wonder they have 
given small heed to his voice. 

But after all, it must be remembered that Euripides was 
nevertheless a Greek, and contemporary too with many of 
Greece’s most famous names in politics, philosophy, history, and 
the fine arts. If, when compared with his predecessors, he 
must rank far below them, he in his turn appears great beside 
many modern poets. He is particularly strong in his deline- 
ations of a soul diseased, misguided, franticly abandoned to its 
passions. He is excellent where the subject leads mainly to 
pathos and urges no higher claims; still more so, where the 
pathos itself requires moral beauty. Few of his works are 
without passages of ravishing beauty. Indeed it is by no means 
my intention to deny him astonishing talent: I only affirm 
that it was not coupled with a mind supremely reverencing the 
strictness of moral principle and the sacredness of religious 
feelings. 

The relation which Euripides bears to his two great pre- 
decessors will be set in the clearest light by a comparison 
between their three plays, which happily are still extant, upon 
the same subject, namely, Clytemnestra’s death by the avenging 
hand of Orestes. 

The scene of Adschylus’s Choéphore is laid in front of the 
royal palace; the tomb of Agamemnon appears on the stage. 
Orestes enters with his trusty Pylades, and opens the play 
(which unhappily is somewhat mutilated at the beginning,) with 
a prayer to Mercury and a promise of revenge to his father, 
to whom he consecrates a lock of his hair. He sees a proces- 
sion of females clad in mourning attire issuing from the palace : 
and thinking he recognizes his sister among them, he steps aside 
with Pylades, to reconnoitre them before he shews himself. 
The Chorus, consisting of captive Trojan maidens, in a speech 
accompanied by gestures of woe, reveal the occasion of their 
mission to Agamemnon’s tomb, namely, a frightful dream of 
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Clytsemnestra’s: they add their own dark presentiments of ven- 
geance impending over the blood-guilty pair, and bewail their 
lot in being obliged to serve unrighteous lords. [Electra con- 
sults the Chorus whether she shall do the bidding of her hostile 
mother, or pour out the offering in silence, and then by their 
advice she too addresses a prayer to infernal Mercury and the 
soul of her father, for herself and the absent Orestes, that he 
may appear as the avenger. During the pouring out of the 
libation, she and the Chorus make a lament for the departed 
hero. Presently, discovering the lock of hair, of a colour re- 
sembling her own, and footprints round about the tomb, she 
lights upon the conjecture that her brother has been there; and 
while she is beside herself for joy at the thought, he steps for- 
ward, and makes himself known. Her doubts he completely 
overcomes by producing a garment woven by her own hand ; 
they abandon themselves to their joy; he addresses a prayer to 
Jupiter, and makes known how Apollo, under most terrible 
menaces of persecution by his father’s furies, has called upon 
him to destroy the authors of Agamemnon’s death in the same 
manner as they had destroyed him, namely by subtilty. Now 
follow odes of the Chorus and Electra; consisting partly of 
prayers to the deceased king and to the infernal deities, partly 
calling to mind all the motives to the act enjoined upon Orestes, 
and above all, the murder of Agamemnon. Orestes inquires 
about the vision which induced Clytseemnestra to send the offer- 
ings, and is informed that she dreamed she had a child in the 
cradle, which child was a dragon which she laid to her breast 
and suckled with her own blood. He, then, will be this 
dragon; and explains more particularly how he will steal into 
the house as a disguised stranger, and take both Xgisthus and 
herself at unawares. With this intention he departs, accom- 
panied by Pylades. The subject of the ensuing ode is, the 
boundless audacity of mankind, and especially of women in their 
unlawful passions; which it confirms with dreadful examples 
from mythic story, and shews how avenging Justice is sure to 
overtake them at last. Orestes returning as a stranger with 
Pylades craves admission into the palace, Clyteemnestra comes 
out, and being informed by him that Orestes is dead, at which 
tidings Electra makes a show of lamentation, she invites him 
to enter and be her guest. After a short prayer of the Chorus 
BB 
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enters Orestes’s nurse, and makes a lament for. her nurseling ; 
the Chorus inspires her with a hope that he yet lives, and 
advises her to send Afgisthus, for whom Clytsemnestra has 
dispatched her, not with, but without, his body-guard. As the 
moment of danger draws near, the Chorus offers a petition to 
Jupiter and Mercury that the deed may prosper. Agisthus 
enters, holding conversation with the messenger, cannot yet quite 
persuade himself of an event so joyful to him as Orestes’s 
death, and therefore hastes into the house, where, after a short 
prayer of the Chorus, we hear his dying cry. A servant rushes 
out, and gives the alarm before the door of the women’s abode, 
to warn Clytsemnestra. She hears it, comes out, calls for a 
hatchet to defend herself, but as Orestes without a moment’s 
delay advances upon her with the bloody sword, her courage 
fails, and most affectingly she holds before him the breast at 
which she, his mother, suckled him. MHesitatingly he asks 
counsel of Pylades, who in ἃ few lines urges him on by the 
most powerful considerations; after a brief dialogue of accu- 
sation and self-vindication he drives her before him into the 
palace to slay her beside the corpse of Agisthus. The Chorus 
in a solemn ode exults in the consummated retribution. The 
great doors of the palace are thrown open and disclose, in 
the chamber, the slain pair laid together on a bed. Orestes 
orders the servants to unfold, that all may see it, the long trail- 
ing garment in which his father, as he drew it on and was 
muffled in its folds, received the murderous stroke of the axe: 
the Chorus beholds on it the stains of blood and breaks out into 
lamentation for Agamemnon’s murder. Orestes feeling that his 
soul is already becoming confused avails himself of the time that 
is still left to vindicate his act: he declares that he will repair 
to Delphi, there to be purified from his blood-guiltiness, and 
forthwith flees, full of horror, before his mother’s Furies, whom 
ἴδε Chorus does not yet see and deem a phantom of his brain, 
but who leave him no more rest. ‘The Chorus concludes the 
play with a reflection on the scene of murder thrice repeated 
in that royal house since the Thyestean banquet. 

The scene of Sophocles’s Electra is also laid in front of 
the palace but without Agamemnon’s tomb. At day-break 
enter, as from abroad, Pylades, Orestes, and his keeper, who 
on that bloody day had been his preserver. The latter gives 
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him instructions, as he introduces him to the city of his fathers: 
Orestes replies with a speech upon the commission given him 
by Apollo and the manner in which he means to execute it, and 
then addresses a prayer to the gods of his native land, and to the 
house of his fathers. Electra is heard sobbing within; Orestes 
wishes to greet her immediately, but the old man leads him 
away to present an offering at the grave of his father. Electra 
comes out, and in a pathetic address to heaven pours forth her 
griefs, in a prayer to the infernal deities her unappeased longing 
for revenge. The Chorus, consisting of virgins of the land, 
approaches to administer consolation. Electra, alternating song 
and speech with the Chorus, makes known her unabatable sor- 
row, the contumely of her oppressed life, her hopelessness on 
account of Orestes’s many lingerings, notwithstanding her fre- 
quent exhortations, and gives faint hearing to the encouraging 
representations made by the Chorus. Chrysothemis, Clytem- 
nestra’s younger more submissive and favourite daughter, comes 
with a grave-offering, which she is commissioned to bear to her 
father’s sepulchre. An altercation arises between the sisters 
concerning their different sentiments: Chrysothemis tells Electra 
that A€gisthus, now absent in the country, has come to the 
severest resolutions respecting her; to which the other bids 
defiance. Then she proceeds to relate how Clytsmnestra has 
had a dream that Agamemnon was come to life again, and planted 
his sceptre in the floor of the house, whence there sprang up 
a tree that overshadowed the whole land; whereby she was so 
terrified that she commissioned her to be the bearer of this 
grave-offering. Electra advises her not to regard the commands 
of her wicked mother, but to offer at the tomb a prayer for 
herself, her brother and sister, and for the return of Orestes 
to take vengeance: she adds to the oblation her own girdle and 
a lock of her hair. Chrysothemis promises to follow her advice 
and departs. ‘The Chorus augurs from the dream that retri- 
bution is nigh, and traces back the crimes committed in this 
house to the arch-sin of its first founder, Pelops. Clyteemnestra 
chides her daughter, to whom however, perhaps from the effect 
of the dream, she is milder than usual: she justifies what she 
did to Agamemnon; Electra attacks her on that score, but 
without violent altercation on either side. After this, Clytem- 
nestra, standing beside the altar in front of the house, addresses 
BB2 
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her prayer to Apollo for welfare and long life, and secretly for 
the destruction of her son. Now enters the keeper of Orestes, 
and in the character of messenger from a Phocian friend an- 
nounces the death of Orestes, entering withal into the most 
minute details, how he lost his life at the chariot-race in the 
Pythian games. Clyteemnestra scarcely conceals her exultation, 
although at first a touch of maternal feeling comes over her, 
and she invites the messenger to partake of the hospitality of 
her house. Electra, in touching speeches and songs, abandons 
herself to her grief; the Chorus in vain attempts to console 
her. Chrysothemis returns from the tomb overjoyed, with the 
assurance that Orestes is near at hand, for she has found there 
the lock of his hair, his drink-offering and wreaths of flowers. 
Electra’s despair is renewed by this account, she tells her sister 
the dreadful tidings which have just arrived, and calls upon her, 
now that no other hope is left them, to take part with her in a 
daring deed and put Afgisthus to death: a proposal which 
Chrysothemis, not possessing the courage, rejects as foolish, 
and after a violent altercation goes into the house. The Chorus 
bewails Electra now so utterly desolate; Orestes enters with 
Pylades and some servants who bear the urn which, it is pre- 
tended, contains the ashes of the dead youth. Electra prevails 
upon him by her entreaties to give it into her hands, and laments 
over it in the most touching speeches, by which Orestes is so 
overcome that he can no longer conceal himself: after some 
preparation, he makes himself known to her, and confirms the 
discovery by shewing her the signet-ring of their father. She 
gives vent in speech and song to her unbounded joy, until the 
old man comes out, rebukes them both for their imprudence, and 
warns them to refrain themselves. Electra with some difficulty 
recognizes in him the faithful servant to whom she had entrusted 
Orestes for preservation, and greets him thankfully. By the old 
man’s advice, Orestes and Pylades hastily betake themselves 
with him into the house to surprise Clytsemnestra while she is 
yet alone. Electra offers a prayer in their behalf to Apollo: 
the ode of the Chorus announces the moment of retribution. 
From within the house is heard the shriek of the dismayed 
Clyteemnestra, her brief entreaties, her wailings under the death- 
blow. Electra, from without, calls upon Orestes to finish the 
deed: he comes out with bloody hands. The Chorus sees 
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£gisthus coming, and Orestes hastes back into the house to take 
him by surprise. ®gisthus inquires about the death of Orestes, 
and from Electra’s equivocal replies is led to believe that his 
corpse is within the house. He therefore orders the doors to 
be thrown open to convince those among the people who bore 
his sway with reluctance, that there is no more hope from 
Orestes. The middle entry is thrown open, and discloses in 
the interior of the palace a covered body lying on a bed. 
Orestes stands beside it and bids @gisthus uncover it: he 
suddenly beholds the bloody corpse of Clytseemnestra, and finds 
himself lost, past redemption. He desires to be allowed to 
speak, which, however, Electra forbids. Orestes compels him 
to go into the house, that he may slay him on the selfsame spot 
where ACgisthus had murdered his father. 

The scene of Euripides’s Electra lies, not in Mycenz, but 
on the borders of the Argolic territory, in the open country, 
in front of a poor solitary cottage. The inhabitant, an old 
peasant, comes out, and in the prologue tells the audience how 
matters stand in the royal house; partly what was known 
already, but moreover that not content to treat Electra with 
ignominy and leave her unwedded, they had married her beneath 
her rank, to him; the reasons he assigns for this procedure 
are strange enough, but he assures the audience he has too much 
respect for her to debase her in reality to the condition of his 
wife. They are therefore living in virgin wedlock. Electra 
comes out, before it is yet day-break, bearing on her head, which 
is shorn in servile fashion, a pitcher with which she is going to 
fetch water; her husband conjures her not to trouble herself 
with such unwonted labours, but she will not be kept from 
the performance of her housewifely duties, and the two depart, 
he to his work in the field, she upon her errand. Orestes now 
enters with Pylades, and in a speech to his friend states that 
he has already sacrificed at his father’s grave, but that he does 
not venture into the city, but wishes to look about for his sister, 
(who, he is aware, is married and lives hereabout on the frontier,) 
that he may learn from her the posture of affairs. He sees 
Electra coming with the water-pitcher, and retires. She strikes 
up a song of lamentation over her own fate and that of her 
father. The Chorus, consisting of rustic women, comes and 
exhorts her to take part in a festival of Juno, which she however, 
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in the dejection of her sorrow, and pointing to her tattered 
garments, declines. They offer to lend her a supply of holiday 
gear, but she is fixed in her purpose. She espies Orestes and 
Pylades in their lurking-place, takes them for robbers, and is 
about to flee into her cottage; upon Orestes coming forth and 
stopping her, she thinks he is going to kill her; he pacifies her 
and gives her tidings that her brother lives. Hereupon he 
inquires about her situation, and then the whole matter is drilled 
into the audience once more. Orestes still forbears to make 
himself known, but merely promises to do Electra’s commission 
to her brother, and testifies his sympathy as a stranger. The 
Chorus think this too good an opportunity to be lost of gra- 
tifying their own ears also with a little news from town; where- 
upon Electra after describing her own miserable condition depicts 
the wanton and insolent behaviour of her mother and A¢gisthus : 
this wretch, she says, capers upon Agamemnon’s grave and 
pelts it with stones. The peasant returns from his work and 
finds it not a little indecorous in his wife to be gossiping with 
young men; but when he hears they are the bearers of intel- 
ligence from Orestes, he invites them into his house mm the most 
friendly manner. Orestes, at sight of this worthy man, enters 
into a train of moral reflections, how often it does happen that 
the most estimable men are found in low families and under 
an unpromising exterior. Electra reproves her husband for in- 
viting them, knowing as he does that they have nothing in 
the house ; he is of opinion that even were it so, the strangers 
would goodnaturedly put up with it; but a good housewife 
can always manage to get together all sorts of dishes, her 
stores will surely hold out for one day. She sends him to 
Orestes’s old keeper and former preserver, who lives hard by 
in the country, to bid him come and bring along with him some- 
thing for their entertainment. The peasant departs with saws 
upon riches and moderation. Off flies the Chorus into an ode 
upon the expedition of the Greeks against Troy, prolixly de- 
scribes all that was graven on the shield of Achilles which 
his mother Thetis brought him, but winds it up however with 
the wish that Clyteemnestra may be punished for her wickedness. 

The old keeper, who finds it right hard work to climb 
up-hill to the house, brings Electra a lamb, a cheese, and a skin 
of wine ; hereupon he falls a-weeping, not forgetting, of course, 
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to wipe his eyes with his tattered garments. In replying to 
Electra’s questions, he relates how at the grave of Agamemnon 
he had found traces of an oblation together with a lock of hair, 
and therefore he conjectures that Orestes has been there. Here- 
upon ensues an allusion to the mode of recognition used by 
Eschylus, namely by the resemblance of the hair, the size of 
the foot-marks, the garment, which are demonstrated, all and 
several, to be absurd. The seeming improbability of the 
#Eschylean anagnorisis perhaps admits of being cleared up; at 
all events one may easily let it pass; but a reference like this 
to another author's treatment of the same subject, is the most 
annoying interruption, the most alien from genuine poetry that 
can possibly be. The guests come out; the old keeper recon- 
noitres Orestes with a scrutinizing eye, knows him, and convinces 
even Electra that it is he, by a scar on his eyebrow received 
from a fall in his childbood—so this is the superb invention 
for which ‘Eechylus’s is to be cashiered !—they embrace, and 
abandon themselves to their joy during a short ode of the Chorus. 
In a lengthy dialogue Orestes, the old man, and Electra con- 
cert their plans. Agisthus, the old man knows, has gone into 
the country to sacrifice to the Nymphs: there Orestes will steal 
in as a guest and fall upon him by surprise. Clytsemnestra, 
for fear of evil tongues, has not gone with him ; Electra offers 
to entice her mother to them by the false intelligence of her being 
in childbed. The brother and sister now address their united 
prayers to the gods and their father’s shade for a happy issue. 
Electra declares she will make away with herself if it should 
miscarry, and for that purpose will have a sword in readiness. 
The old man departs with Orestes to conduct him to Mgisthus, 
and afterwards to betake himself to Clyteemnestra. The Chorus 
sings the Golden Ram, which Thyestes stole from Atreus by 
the help of the treacherous wife of the latter, and how he was 
punished for it by the feast made for him with his own children’s 
flesh, at the sight of which the Sun turned out of his course: 
a circumstance, however, concerning which the Chorus, as it 
sapiently adds, is very sceptical. From a distance is heard a 
noise of tumult and groans, Electra thinks her brother is over- 
come, and is going to kill herself. But immediately there 
comes a messenger, who prolixly and with divers jokes, relates 
the manner of Agisthus’s death. Amidst the rejoicing of the 
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Chorus, Electra fetches a wreath, with which she crowns her bro- 
ther, who holds in his hand the head of Agisthus by the hair. 
This head she in a long speech upbraids with its follies and 
crimes, and says to it, among other things, “it is never well 
to marry a woman with whom one has lived before in illicit 
intercourse ; that it is an unseemly thing when a woman has the 
mastery in the family,” &c. Clytemnestra is seen approaching, 
Orestes is visited by scruples of conscience concerning his pur- 
pose of putting a mother to death, and concerning the authority 
of the oracle, but is induced by Electra to betake himself into 
the cottage, there to accomplish the deed. ‘The queen comes 
in a superb chariot hung with tapestry, and attended by her 
Trojan female slaves. Electra would help her to descend, but 
this she declines. Thereupon she justifies what she had done 
to Agamemnon by reference to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and 
requires her daughter to make her objections: all which is in 
order to give Electra an opportunity of holding a captious quib- 
bling harangue, in which, among other things, she upbraids 
her mother with having sat before her mirror, and studied her 
toilette too much while Agamemnon was away. Clytsmnestra 
is not angry, although Electra plainly declares her purpose of 
putting her to death if ever she should have the power; she 
inquires about her daughter’s confinement, and goes into the 
cottage to perform the ceremonies of purification. Electra ac- 
companies her with a sarcastic speech. Then we have. a 
choral ode upon retribution, the cry of the murdered woman 
within the house, and the brother and sister return stained 
with blood. They are full of remorse and despair at what 
they have done, afflict themselves by repeating to each other 
their mother’s lamentable speeches and gestures, Orestes will 
flee into foreign lands, Electra asks ‘‘who will marry me 
now?” The Dioscuri, their uncles, appear in the air, vitupe- 
rate Apollo for his oracle, command Orestes, in order to se- 
cure himself from the Furies, to go and have himself tried 
by the Areopagus; they also prophesy his further destinies. 
They then ordain a marriage between Electra and Pylades, 
her first husband to be taken with them to Phocis and hand- 
somely provided for. After reiterated wailings, the brother 
and sister take a life-long farewell of each other, and the play 
comes to an end. 
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It is easy to perceive, that A@schylus has grasped the sub- 
ject on its most terrific side, and borne it back into the domain 
of the gloomy deities, in which he so much delights to take up 
his abode. Agamemnon’s grave is the murky centre, whence 
the avenging retribution emanates, his gloomy ghost, the soul of 
the whole poem. The very obvious exterior imperfection, of 
the play’s dwelling too long on one point without perceptible 
progress, becomes in fact a true interior perfection: it is the 
hollow stillness of expectation before a storm or earthquake. 
It is true, there is much repetition in the prayers, but their 
very accumulation gives the impression of a great unheard-of 
purpose, to which human powers and motives alone are inade- 
quate. In the murdering of Clytzmnestra and in her heart- 
rending speeches, the poet, without disguising her crimes, has 
gone to the utmost verge of all that he had a right to demand 
of our feelings. ‘The crime which is to be punished is kept in 
view from the very first by the tomb, and at the conclusion is 
brought still nearer to the eye of memory by the unfolding of 
the fatal garment: thus Agamemnon, even after full revenge, 
is murdered, as it were, afresh before the mental eye. Orestes’s 
betaking himself to flight betrays no undignified remorse or 
weakness; it is only the inevitable tribute which he must pay 
to offended Nature. 

How admirably Sophocles has managed the subject I need 
only remark in general terms. What a beautiful preface he 
has made, in those introductory scenes, to that mission of Cly- 
temnestra’s to the tomb with which AEschylus begins at once ! 
With what polished ornament he has invested the whole, for 
example in the story of the games! How skilfully he husbands 
the pathos of Electra—first, general expressions of woe, then 
hopes derived from the dream, their annihilation by the intel- 
ligence of Orestes’s death, new hopes suggested by Chrysothemis 
only to be rejected, and last of all the mourning over the urn. 
The noble spirit of Electra is finely set off by the contrast 
with her tamer sister. Indeed the poet has given quite a new 
turn to the subject by directing the interest principally to 
Electra. A noble pair he has made of this brother and sister ; 
allotting to the female character invincible constancy and devoted- 
ness, the heroism of endurance; to the male, the beautiful 
vigour of a hero’s youthful prime. To this the old man in 
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his turn opposes thoughtfulness and experience: the circum- 
stance that both poets leave Pylades silent is an instance how 
greatly ancient art disdained all useless redundancy. 

But what especially characterises the tragedy of Sophocles, 
is the heavenly serenity amid a subject so terrific, the pure 
breath of life and youth which floats through the whole. The 
radiant god Apollo, who enjoined the deed, seems to shed his 
influence over it; even the day-break at the opening of the play 
is significant. ‘The grave and the world of shades are kept 
afar off in the distance; what in Aschylus is effected by the 
soul of the murdered monarch, proceeds here from the heart 
of the living Electra, which is gifted with equal energy for 
indignant hatred and for love. Remarkable is the avoidance 
of every gloomy foreboding in the very first speech of Orestes, 
where he says, he feels no concern at being thought to be dead, 
so long as he knows himself to be alive in sound health and 
strength. Nor is he visited either before or after the deed by 
misgivings and compunctions of conscience ; so that all that con- 
cerns his purpose and act is more sternly sustained in Sopho- 
cles than in Aischylus; the terrific stroke of theatrical effect 
in the person of A¢gisthus, and the reserving this person to await 
an ignominious execution at the end of the play, is even more 
austere than anything in Mschylus’s play. The most striking 
emblem of the relation the two poets bear to each other is 
afforded by Clytsmnestra’s dreams: both are equally apt, sig- 
nificant, ominous; A®schylus’s is grander but horrible to the 
senses; that of Sophocles, terrible and majestically beautiful 
withal. 

Euripides’s play is a singular instance of poetical or rather 
unpoetical obliquity; to expose all its absurdities and contra- 
dictions would be an endless undertaking. Why, for instance, 
does Orestes badger his sister by keeping up his incognito so 
long? How easy the poet makes his labour, when, if any thing 
stands in his way, he just shoves it aside without further cere- 
mony—as here the peasant, of whom, after he has sent up the 
old keeper, nobody knows where he is all this while? The 
fact is, partly Euripides wanted to be novel, partly he thought 
it too improbable that Orestes and Pylades should dispatch the 
king and his wife in the midst of their capital city; to avoid 
this he has involved himself in still grosser improbabilities. If 
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there be in the play any relish whatever of the tragic vein, it 
is not his own, it belongs to the fable, to his predecessors and 
to tradition. ‘Through his views it has ceased at least to be 
a tragedy; he has laboured every way to lower it down to the 
level of a ‘‘family-picture,” as the modern phrase is. The 
effect attempted in Electra’s indigence is sad claptrap: he be- 
trays the knack of his craft in her complacent ostentation of 
her own misery. In all the preparatives to the deed there is 
utter levity of mind and want of inward conviction: it is a 
gratuitous torturing of one’s feelings that Mgisthus with his 
expressions of goodnatured hospitality, and Clytemnestra with 
her kindly compassion towards her daughter, are set in an 
amiable point of view, just to touch us in their behalf: the 
deed is no sooner accomplished but it is obliterated by a most 
despicable repentance, a repentance which is no moral feeling 
at all, but a mere animal revulsion. Of the calumniations of 
the Delphian oracle I shall say nothing. As the whole play 
is annihilated thereby, I cannot see for what end Euripides 
wrote it at all, except it were that a comfortable match might 
be got up for Electra, and that the old peasant might make 
his fortune as a reward for his continency. I could dénly wish 
Pylades were married out of hand, and the peasant fingered a 
specified sum of money told out to him upon the spot in hard 
cash: in that case all would end to the audience's satisfaction 
like a common comedy. 

Not to be unjust however, I must add the remark, that the 
Electra is perhaps of all Euripides’s extant plays the very vilest. 
Was it rage for novelty that led him here into such vagaries? 
No doubt it was a pity that in this subject two such prede- 
cessors had forestalled him. But what forced him to measure 
himself with them, and to write an Electra at all ? 

Of the plays of Euripides which have come down to us 
In greater number, we can only briefly touch upon some few 
points. 

On the score of its morality, perhaps, none is so much to 
be praised as “Alcestis.” Her resolution to die, and her leave- 
taking of her husband and children, are painfully beautiful. 
Even the forbearance shown in not allowing the heroine to 
speak after her return from the infernal world, in order not to 
draw aside the mysterious curtain which veils the condition of 
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the dead, deserves to be highly appreciated. Admetus, it is 
true, and especially his father, with their selfish love of life, are 
much sacrificed; Hercules, also, shews himeelf at first blunt 
even to rudeness, afterwards more noble and worthy of him- 
self, and at last jovial, where he jokes with Admetus and 
brings him his veiled wife as a new bride. 

Iphigenia in Aulis is a subject particularly adapted to 
Euripides’s liking and powers: the thing required here was to 
excite a soft emotion for the innocent youth and childlike man- 
ners of the heroine. Iphigenia however is very far from being 
an Antigone; Aristotle remarks that the character is not well 
sustained: ‘Iphigenia imploring,” says he, “is altogether un- 
like Iphigenia offering up herself a willing sacrifice.” 

Ion also is one of the most charming pieces, on account 
of its delineations of innocence and priestly sanctity in the boy 
whose name it bears. It is true, in the course of the com- 
plication of the plot, there is no lack of improbabilities, make- 
shifts and repetitions; and the unravelling of the plot by means 
of a lie, in which gods and men are confederate against Xuthus, 
can hardly be satisfactory to our feelings. 

As pictures of female passions and the aberrations of a 
soul diseased, Phaedra and Medea are deservedly praised. The 
play, in which the former is introduced, is splendid with the 
sublime heroic beauty of Hippolytus; moreover it recommends 
itself in the highest degree by its observance of propriety and 
moral strictness in so hazardous a subject. This however is 
perhaps not so much the merit of the poet himself as of the 
delicacy of his contemporaries; for the Hippolytus which we 
have, is, according to the Scholiast, a second and remodelled 
edition, in which what was offensive and reprehensible in the 
earlier play is amended’. 

The opening of ‘‘Medea” is excellent: her desperate situ- 
ation is, by the conversations of her nurse and the keeper of 
her children, and by her own lamentations behind the scenes, 
announced with heart-rending pathos. So soon as she comes 


1. The learned and acute Brunck tells us, that Senecs com lay cyte the 
name on the plan of the earlier Hippolytus of Euripides, called the Veiled od ΉΚΑΣ 

but as he cites no authority or coincidence of fragments in proof of the assertion Pee may 
for aught that appears be mere conjecture. Be that as it may, I doubt whether even 
Euripides, in the condemned play could have had so immoral a scene as that of Phesdra's ε 
declaration of love, which Racine has adopted from Seneca without scruple. 
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forth, the poet takes pains to cool us down by the many gene- 
ral and common-place reflections he puts into her mouth. Still 
smaller does she appear in the scene with Afgeus, where being 
at the point to take a dreadful revenge on Jason, she first 
makes sure of a place of refuge, nay, wants but little of put- 
ting in a word for a new connexion. This is not the daring 
criminal, who has reduced the powers of nature into servitude 
to her wild passions, and speeds from land to land like a deso- 
lating meteor; that Medea, who forsaken by all the world, 
can still be sufficient for herself. It could be nothing but 
complaisance to Athenian antiquity that persuaded Euripides 
to interpolate his poem with this frigid scene. Except in this 
instance, he has strikingly described in one and the same per- 
son the mighty enchantress, and the woman weak in the rela- 
tions of her sex. Most deeply touching are the visitations of 
motherly tenderness in the midst of her arming herself for the 
horrible deed. Only she announces her intention prematurely 
and too distinctly, instead of cherishing it as a confused dark 
presentiment. When she does carry it into execution, one 
would think the impulse to revenge herself upon Jason must 
be already satisfied by the cruel death of his young wife and 
her father, and the new motive, namely that Jason would infal- 
libly destroy his children, and therefore she must forestall him, 
will not bear examination. For just as she carries away their 
corpses on her dragon-chariot, she might also have rescued the 
children alive. But perhaps this may be justified by the con- 
fusion of mind into which she is plunged by the crime she 
has perpetrated. 

Perhaps it was such pictures of universal woe, of the down- 
fall of flourishing families and states from the greatest majesty 
Into the deepest distress, nay into utter annihilation, as Euri- 
pides has presented us with in the T'roades, that obtained for 
him from Aristotle the name of the most tragic of poets. The 
concluding scene, where the captive ladies, assigned by lot as 
slaves, leaving Troy blazing and crashing behind them, turn 
towards the ships, is grand indeed. For the rest, however, 
a play could scarcely have less action in the energetic sense of 
the word: it is a series of situations and incidents having no 
other bond of connexion than that of a common origin in the 
capture of Troy; but they do not in the least tend to a com- 
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mon goal. The accumulation of helpless suffering, in which 
all is passive succumbence without so much as an offer at re- 
sistance on the part of the will and sentiments, wearies one 
at last and exhausts one’s compassion. The greater the strug- 
gle to avert a calamity, the stronger impression it makes when 
it bursts forth after all. But when so little ceremony is 
used, as here in Astyanax’s case—for Talthybius’s speech ob- 
viates even the slightest attempt at rescuing bim,—the spectator 
soon reconciles his mind to the issue. In this way Euripides 
often commits himself. In the uninterrupted demands upon 
our compassion in this play, the pathos is not duly husbanded: 
for instance, Andromache’s lament over her living son is far 
more affecting than Hecuba’s over her dead one. It is true, 
the effect of the latter was aided by the spectacle of the little 
corpse on Hector’s shield. In fact, Euripides reckoned a good 
deal upon ocular exitement: thus Helen, by way of contrast 
to the captive ladies, appears in splendid attire, Andromache 
on a ear piled up with spoils, and I have no doubt that at 
the end of the play all the scenes were in a blaze. In the 
painful trial of Helen all pathos is marred by idle wrangling, 
and nothing comes of it, for in spite of Hecuba’s accusation 
Menelaus abides by the resolution he had come to at the be- 
ginning. The defence of Helen may be found about as enter- 
taining as Isocrates’s sophistical encomium upon her. 
Euripides was not content to have made his muffled Hecuba 
roll in the dust and whine a whole play through; he has like 
wise produced her in another tragedy, which takes its title 
from her, as the standing capital figure of the woe. The two 
actions of this play, the sacrifice of Polyxena, and the ven- 
geance taken on Polymestor for his murder of Polydorus, have 
nothing in common with each other except their relation to 
Hecuba. The first half has great beauties of that description 
in which Euripides is preeminently successful: images of tender 
youth, womanly innocence, and magnanimous resignation to an 
early violent death. A human sacrifice, that triumph of bar- 
barian superstition, is represented as completed, suffered, and 
looked upon with that Hellenism of sentiment which so early 
effected the abolishment of such sacrifices among the Greeks. 
_ But the second half destroys these softer emotions in a most 
revolting manner. It is filled up with the vindictive cunning 
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of Hecuba, the stupid avarice of Polymestor, and the miserable 
policy of Agamemnon, who dares not himself call the Thracian 
king to account, but plays him into the hands of the captive 
women. Nor is it by any means consistent, that Hecuba, aged, 
feeble, and sunk in sorrow, should afterwards evince so much 
presence of mind in the exercise of her revenge, and such a 
glibness of tongue in her accusation and insulting of Polymestor. 

Another example of two perfectly distinct actions in the 
same tragedy occurs in ‘‘ Hercules Distracted.” The first is 
the distress of his family during his absence and their delivery 
from it by his return; the second his remorse at having, in 
a sudden frenzy, murdered his wife and children. The one 
follows indeed after the other, but by no means from the 
other. 

The Phanician Women is rich in tragic incident, in the 
common sense of the word: the son of Creon precipitates him- 
self from the wall for the salvation of the city; Eteocles and 
Polynices fall by each other’s hands, Jocasta by her own hand 
over their corpses; the Argives drawn up in array against 
Thebes are destroyed in battle, and Polynices remains un- 
buried: lastly, G£dipus and Antigone are thrust out into exile. 
But the Scholiast, after thus enumerating the incidents, notices 
in how arbitrary a manner the poet goes to work. ‘This 
play,” he says, ‘is beautiful as a theatrical spectacle, because 
in fact it is full of filling-up matter foreign to the pugpoee. 
Antigone, gazing down from the walls, has nothing to do with 
the action, and Polynices enters the city under warranty of 
a truce, without anything coming of it. After all the rest, 
the banished QGfdipus and a wordy ode are tacked on to no 
purpose.” This criticism is severe, but to the point. 

Not at all more lenient is that on Orestes: ‘“‘This play is 
one of those which produce a great effect on the stage, but 
in respect of the characters, it is extremely bad; for except 
Pylades they are all goodfornothing.” Again: “It winds up 
in a manner that would be more suitable to a comedy.” The 
play does in fact open most agitatingly. Orestes after the mur- 
der of his mother lies on a bed, sick with anguish of soul and 
madness; Electra sits at his feet; she and the chorus trem- 
ble for his awaking. But afterwards all takes a perverse turn, 
and ends with violent strokes of stage-effect. 
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Less wild and extravagant js a play in which the fates of 
Orestes are further followed up, ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris”; but 
then it is almost uniformly mediocre in its representation both 
of character and of passion. ‘The mutual recognition between 
the brother and sister after such occurrences and doings and 
under such circumstances—lIphigenia, who once trembled before 
the altar, herself about to devote her brother to the like fate 
—excites only a passing emotion. Their flight also does not 
particularly set our interest on the stretch: the artifice, by 
which Iphigenia brings it about, is readily believed by Thoas, 
and not until after they are both rescued does he seek to make 
resistance, but he is immediately appeased by one of the usual 
divine interpositions. This contrivance is so common and so 
trite in Euripides, that in nine out of his eighteen tragedies a 
god must needs swing himself down just to untie the knot. 

In ‘‘ Andromache” Orestes appears for the fourth time. 
The Scholiast, in whose remarks we think we recognize mostly 
‘decisions of important ancient critics, pronounces this to be a 
second-rate play, in which he commends only occasional passages. 
Of the plays on which Racine has based his free imitations, 
it is certainly the least excellent, and therefore the French critics 
have here an easy game to win, when they labour to disparage 
the Grecian predecessor, from whom their Racine in fact de- 
rived little more than the first idea of his tragedy. 

“The Bacchants” exhibits the tumultuous enthusiasm of 
the Bacchanalian worship with great impressiveness to the bodily 
senses and much living reality. Pentheus’s stiff-necked un- 
belief, his infatuation and terrible punishment by the hand of 
his own mother, form a bold picture. Its effect on the stage 
must have been extraordinary. Imagine the Chorus with hair 
and garments flying, tambourines, cymbals, &c. in their hands, 
as one sees the Bacchanalians represented on basreliefs, rushing 
pell-mell into the orchestra and executing their inspired dance 
to a wild din of music; which in other cases was quite unusual, 
as the choral odes were sung and danced with no other accompa- 
niment than a flute, and with a solemn step. And here indeed 
this luxuriance of ornament, which Euripides everywhere studies, 
was for once in its right place. When therefore certain modern 
critics rank this piece very low, I cannot help thinking they do 
not rightly know what they are about. On the contrary, I 
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cannot but admire the harmony and unity which appear in its 
composition, qualities that one so rarely meets with in this poet ; 
his abstinence from all foreign matter, so that all the effects 
and motives flow from a common source and concur towards 
a common end. Next to the Hippolytus, I would assign to 
this play the first rank among the extant works of Euripides. 

“© The Heraclide” and “ The Suppliants” are mere occa- 
sional tragedies, called forth by occurrences of the day, and 
surely could only succeed as topics of adulation to the Athenians. 
They celebrate two heroic exploits of Athens, on which the 
panegyrists, who are ever blending fable with history, (for in- 
stance Isocrates,) lay astonishing stress: their affording the 
children of Hercules, the ancestors of the Lacedxmonian kings, 
an asylum from the persecution of Eurystheus ; and their forcing 
the Thebans, whom they had conquered in a war on behalf 
of Adrastus king of Argos, to permit the interment of the 
Seven Chieftains and their hosts. ‘* The Suppliants” we know 
to have been exhibited during the Peloponnesian war, just when 
the Argives had closed a treaty with the Lacedemonians : this 
piece then was intended to remind them of their ancient obli- 
gations to Athens, and to shew how little success the Argives 
had reason to expect in this war. ‘‘ The Heraclide” was un- 
questionably written with the like view in reference to Lacede- 
mon. Of the two however, which are both planned entirely 
upon the same pattern, ‘“‘ the Suppliants” (so named from the 
mothers of the slain heroes) has by far the most poetical value: 
‘“‘the Heraclide” is but a fainter impression, as it were. 
Theseus it is true in the former play does not appear in an 
amiable light at first, where he so longwindedly and perhaps un- 
justly upbraids poor Adrastus with his errors before he helps 
him ; the disputation between: Theseus and the Argive herald 
on the comparative merits of the monarchical and democratic 
constitution may fairly be dismissed from the stage to the schools 
of the rhetoricians; Adrastus’s moral panegyric also on the fallen 
heroes is very much out of keeping. I am persuaded Euripides 
here meant to draw the characters of some Athenian generals 
who had fallen in some battle or other. Dramatically considered, 
the passage even then is not to be justified; but without some 
such object in view it would have been but too vapid to bring 
forward those heroes of the Herculean age, a Capaneus who 
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defied the very heavens, to praise them for their civic virtues. 
How apt Euripides was to travel out of his subject in allusions 
to people and things quite foreign to the matter in hand, and 
even allusions to himself, we see from a speech of Adrastus, 
where, apropos to nothing at all, he says, “it is not fair that . 
the poet, while he delights others by his works, should himself 
get discomfort.” Nevertheless the funeral laments and Evadne’s 
swanlike song are touchingly beautiful, although this personage 
quite unexpectedly jumps into the play. Literally jumps into 
it, for without having been once mentioned before, she makes 
her appearance first on the rock, and then flings herself from 
it upon the burning pile of Capaneus. 

“The Heraclide” is a very poor play; its termination in 
particular is bald. Of Macaria’s sacrifice (which is really ac- 
complished) not a syllable do we hear more: as the resolution 
seems to cost even her no conquest over herself, so neither do 
the others use much ceremony with her. The Athenian king 
Demophon does not come on again, no more does the marvel- 
lously rejuvenized Iolaus, the comrade of Hercules and keeper 
of his children; Hyllus the noble-spirited Heraclide is not 
forthcoming ; so at the end there remains nobody but Alcmene, 
who keeps up a stout altercation with Eurystheus. Such in- 
exorable rancorous old women Euripides seems to depict with 
special relish: twice has he turned Hecuba to account in this 
way, first pitting her against Helen, and in another play with 
Polymestor. It may be remarked in general, that the constant 
recurrence of the same topics, artifices and motives is a sure 
indication of mannerism. In this poet’s works we have three 
instances of women offered in sacrifice, and all three affecting by 
their self-devoting resignation, Iphigenia, Polyxena, and Maca- 
ria; the voluntary deaths of Alcestis and Evadne belong in 
some measure to the same class. Suppliants imploring protec- 
tion are another favourite subject of his: because they distress 
the spectator with anxiety lest they should be torn by force 
from the sanctuary of the altar. His interpositions of deities 
at the conclusions of his plays I have counted up before. 

The most amusing of all tragedies is ‘‘ Helen,” quite a 
romantic spectacle, full of marvellous adventures and person- 
ages, which are evidently much better suited to Comedy. The 
fabrication on which it is founded is, that Helen lived concealed 
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in Egypt (so far went the assertion of Egyptian priests), while 
Paris carried off a phantom in her shape, for which thing of 
air Greeks and Trojans fought ten years long. By this evasion 
the heroine’s virtue is rescued, and Menelaus who (to make 
good the ridicule Aristophanes flings upon Euripides’s mendicant 
heroes) enters in tatters and as a beggar, is set quite at ease. 
But this is a species of improvement upon mythology which 
makes it like the tales in the Thousand and One Nights. 

‘‘Rhesus” (for which the Eleventh Book of the Iliad lent the 
materials) is a play to which modern philologists have devoted 
whole dissertations to prove it not genuine. Their opinion is, 
that the play contains a multitude of improprieties and contradic- 
tions, and is therefore unworthy of Euripides. This inference 
is questionable. What if the defects they reprehend arise from 
the untoward nature of the subject itself, a nocturnal feat of 
arms, and were wellnigh unavoidable when once the poet had 
thought fit to choose such a subject for his play? In fact, 
the question as to the genuineness of a work turns much less 
upon its merits or demerits, than upon the point of fact, whether 
it evidences the style and peculiarities of the alleged author. 
The Scholiast in a few words goes to the root of the matter 
in quite a different way: ‘Some have held this piece not to 
be a genuine production of Euripides, because it exhibits more 
of the Sophoclean style. Nevertheless in the Didascalie it is 
superscribed as genuine, and the accuracy in regard of the 
phenomena of the starry heavens betokens the hand of Eu- 
ripides.” I think also I understand what is here meant by the 
“ὁ Sophoclean style,” which indeed I find, not in the plan of 
the whole, but in single passages. Therefore, if Euripides’s 
claim to the work must be negatived, I would conjecture the 
author to have been some eclectic imitator, but rather of the 
school of Sophocles than of Euripides, and indeed only a little 
posterior to either. This I infer from the familiar style of 
many of the scenes, Tragedy verging at that time towards the 
drama of common life: for afterwards in the Alexandrine age 
it fell into the opposite extreme, into bombast. 

The Cyclop is a satyric drama. This was a composite va- 
riety of tragic poetry, as we have already mentioned in passing. 
The necessity of a relaxation of the spirits after the engross- 
ing earnestness of Tragedy seems to have given rise to this 
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kind of drama, and indeed to the afterpiece in general. The 
Satyric Drama never occupied the ground alone, but was thrown 
in by way of appendage to several tragedies together, and like- 
wise, so far as all conjecture goes, was always considerably 
shorter. Its outward cut was like that of Tragedy, the mate- 
rials were also mythological. The distinctive badge was a chorus 
composed of satyrs, which accompanied with lively songs, ges- 
ticulations and antics, such adventures of the heroes as in 
themselves had a touch of mirthfulness, (as is the case with 
many in the Odyssee, for the germ of this, as of so many other 
species of poetry, is to be found in Homer) or at least were 
susceptible of a ludicrous turn. The proximate occasion was 
afforded by the festivals of Bacchus, at which the Satyr’s-mask 
was ἃ common mummery. In mythological stories which Bac- 
chus had nothing to do with, these his constant attendants 
could be introduced only in a kind of arbitrary manner, and 
yet not altogether without propriety. As Nature in her origi- 
nal freedom seemed to Grecian fancy to teem everywhere with 
a marvellous progeny, the wild landscapes, where the scene of 
these plays was commonly laid, far from the cultivation of 
civilized towns, might allowably be peopled with these sylvan 
beings and enlivened by their animal frolics. The composition 
of demigods with demibeasts formed a diverting contrast. How 
the poets managed them, we have an example in “716 Cyclop.” 
It is not unentertaining, though its actual contents are little 
more than we already had in the Odyssee; only the jokes of 
Silenus and his crew turn out rather coarse at whiles. We 
must confess indeed, that to us the chief value of this work 
is its rarity, being the only extant one of its kind. Without 
doubt Hschylus, in his satyric plays, jested more daringly and 
with more matter in his merriment;—for instance, when he 
introduced Prometheus bringing down fire from heaven to rude 
lumpish man;—and Sophocles, as one may conjecture even 
from the few extant specimens, more gracefully and decently ; 
as, for example, where he introduced the goddesses contending 
for the prize of beauty, or Nausicaa affording her protection 
to the shipwrecked Ulysses. It is a speaking trait of the light 
easy character of Grecian life, which knew nothing of stiff 
dignity, and, artist-like, admired aptness and gracefulness even 
in the most insignificant particulars, that in this play entitled 
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‘‘Nausicaa,” or “Τῆς Washerwomen,” in which (as Homer 
relates) the princess, after the washing is done, amuses herself 
with a game of ball with her maidens, Sophocles himself played 
at bal], and gained great applause for his graceful adroitness 
in this exercise. The great poet, the revered citizen of Athens, 
the man who perhaps had been a general, came publicly for- 
ward in woman’s clothes, and as on account of the weakness 
of his» voice he certainly did not play the leading part of 
Nausicaa, took the secondary and perhaps mute character of a 
maid, to impart to the exhibition of his work the slight orna- 
ment of bodily agility. 

With Euripides, so far as we are concerned, the history 
of ancient Tragedy comes to an end, though there were many 
subsequent tragedians, for instance Agathon, whom Aristophanes 
describes to us as all fragrant with perfumes, and crowned with 
flowers, and into whose mouth Plato, in his Symposium, puts 
a speech composed in the taste of the sophist Gorgias, full of 
the most exquisite elegancies and tautological antitheses. He 
was the first to forsake mythology, as the natural materials of 
the drama, and sometimes wrote tragedies with purely fictitious 
names (this is noticeable as forming a transition to the New 
Comedy), one of which was called “The Flower,” and proba- 
bly therefore was neither seriously touching nor terrible, but 
idyllic and pleasing. 

The Alexandrine scholars also took to manufacturing tra- 
gedies; but if we may form a judgment from the only extant 
one, Lycophron’s ‘‘Alexandra,” which consists of an intermina- 
ble monologue full of vaticination and lumbered with obscure 
mythology, these productions of a would-be-poetical dilettantism 
were utterly lifeless, untheatrical, and, everyway flat and unpro- 
fitable. The creative power of the Greeks in this department 
was so completely defunct, that they were obliged to content 
themselves with repetition of the old masterpieces. 
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The Old Comedy explained as forming the complete antithesis to Tragedy. Parody. 
The Comic Ideal, the exact converse of the Tragic. Sportive caprice. Allegorical 
and especially Political meaning. ‘The Chorus and its Parabases. Aristophanes. 
His character as a poet. Description and critique of his extant works. 


WE leave Tragic Poetry, to occupy ourselves with a dia- 
metrically opposite species, the Old Comedy. Amid its striking 
dissimilarity we shall however perceive a kind of symmetry in 
the contrast, and certain relations of the one to the other, 
which serve to exhibit the essence of both in a clearer light. 
In forming a judgment of the Old Comedy, we must, in the 
first place, dismiss from our thoughts all considerations of that 
which among the moderns is called Comedy, and indeed bore 
the name among the Greeks themselves at a later period. ‘These 
two differ, not in mere accidents (as for instance in the intro- 
duction of real persons by name in the Old Comedy), but es- 
sentially and diametrically. We must also take care not to 
regard the Old Comedy as the rude beginnings of the more 
cultivated species of later times', as many have been led to 
do by its unbridled freedom; on the contrary, this is the ge- 
nuine type of the species, and the newer variety, as I shall 
shew in due course, is Comedy let down to prose and reality. 

The Old Comedy may be most rightly conceived as forming 
the thorough antithesis to Tragedy. This was perhaps the mean- 
ing of that assertion of Socrates’s, mentioned by Plato at the end 
of his Symposium. He relates namely, how after the other guests 
were dispersed or had fallen asleep, Socrates was left awake with 


. This is the gencral purport of Barthelemy’s section in the Anacharsis on the Old 
Comedy, one of the poorest and most bungling of his work. It is in the pitiable over. 
weening of ignorance, that Voltaire (among others, in his philosophical dictionary, Art. 
Athé) passes sentence of condemnation upon Aristophanes, and that most of the modern 
French critics have followed his example. But the basis of all the nonsensical opinions 
of the moderns on this subject, and their heavy prosaic manner of viewing it, may be 
found in Plutarch’s parallel between Aristophanes and Menander. 
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only Aristophanes and Agathon; and, while he drank with them 
out of a large bowl, constrained them to confess, however un- 
willingly, that it is the province of one and the same man to 
excel alike in tragic and comic poetry, and that the tragedian 
by virtue of his art is a comedian also. This contradicted 
both the prevailing opinion, which entirely separated the two 
kinds of talent, and all experience, inasmuch as no tragedian 
had ever even attempted to shine in comedy, nor conversely : 
and therefore it could only relate to the abstract essence of 
the thing. At another time the Platonic Socrates says (again 
speaking of comic imitation), ‘‘all contrasted things whatsoever 
cannot be properly understood but by and through each other ; 
the serious, therefore, not without the ridiculous.” Had it 
pleased the divine Plato, in working out that dialogue, to com- 
municate his own or his master’s thoughts upon these two kinds 
of poetry, the following investigation might doubtless have been 
dispensed with. 

One aspect of the relation of comic to tragic poetry may 
be comprehended under the idea of parody. But this parody 
is an infinitely stronger one than that of the mock-heroic poem, 
because the subject parodied had, by means of its stage-repre- 
sentation, quite another kind of reality and bodily presence in 
the mind itself to what the Epos had, which related stories 
of the olden time as past, and receded with them into remote 
antiquity. The comic parody was brought out just when the 
thing parodied was fresh in people’s recollection, and even the 
circumstance of its being exhibited on the same stage on which 
people were wont to see its serious antitype must needs add 
to the effect. Moreover, the parody extended not merely to 
single passages, but took in the entire form of tragic poetry; 
and doubtless not only the poetry, but the very music and 
dance, the gesticulation, costume, and scenery were all parodied. 
Nay, in so far as the tragic stage-art followed in the train of 
sculpture, the comic parody was aimed at this too: that is to 
say, it took the ideal forms of the gods, and transformed them 
into caricature, yet in such a way as they might be easily 
recognized’, Now the more strikingly the productions of these 


1. Asan example of this, I refer to the well-known vase-painting, in which Jupiter 
and Mercury, about to ascend by a ladder into Alcmene’s chamber, are represented as 
comic masks. 
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several arts impress the bodily senses, the more the Greeks in 
their popular festivals, their worship, and solemn processions 
were surrounded by and intimate with that noble style which 
was adopted in tragic poetry, the more irresistibly ludicrous 
must have been the effect of that universal parody of the arts 
which was contained in Comedy. 

But this conception does not comprise the essence of the 
matter; for parody always presupposes a relation to the thing 
parodied and a dependence on it. But the Old Comedy is just 
as independent and original a species of poetry as Tragedy is, 
and stands on the same elevation with it; that is, it proceeds 
just as far beyond matter-of-fact reality into the domain of the 
free creative fancy. 

Tragedy is the highest earnestness of poetry, Comedy is 
altogether sportive, Now earnestness, as I shewed in the In- 
troduction, consists in the direction of the mental powers to an 
aim or purpose, and the limitation of their activity thereby. Its 
opposite, therefore, consists in the seeming absence of purpose 
and the removal of all limits in the exercise of the mental 
faculties, and is the more complete, the more unreservedly these 
faculties are exercised thereupon, and the more lively appearance 
there is of purposeless mirth and unrestrained caprice. Wit 
and jesting may be used in a sportive manner, but both are 
consistent also with the severest earnestness, as is proved by the 
later Roman Satires, and the old Greek Iambi, in which these 
arts served the purpose of indignation and hatred. 

Modern Comedy, it is true, exhibits what is amusing in cha- 
racters, in the contrast of situations, and combinations of them, 
and is comic in proportion as a want of all aim predominates 
in it; cross-purposes, mistakes, vain efforts of ridiculous passion ; 
and, in proportion as all at last resolves itself into nothing: but 
notwithstanding all its fun, the form of representation is in itself 
earnest, that is, regularly tied down to a certain purpose. In 
Old Comedy, on the contrary, it is sportive; a seeming aim- 
lessness and arbitrary caprice prevails throughout; the entire 
poem is one big jest, which again contains within itself a whole 
world of separate jests, each of which seems to maintain its own 
ground and not to trouble itself about the rest. In Tragedy, 
to make my meaning plain by a comparison, you have the 
monarchical constitution in force, but as it existed among the 
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Greeks in the heroic age, without despotism ; all willing attach- 
ment to the dignity of the heroic sceptre. Comedy, on the 
contrary, is democratic poetry ; the principle here is, rather to 
put up with the confusion of anarchy, than to circumscribe 
the universal freedom of all intellectual powers, all purposes, 
and even individual thoughts, sallies and allusions. 

Whatever is dignified, noble and great in human nature 
admits only of an earnest manner of representation; for the 
person who represents it feels that it stands to himself in a 
relation of superiority, it therefore becomes binding upon him. 
The comic poet, consequently, must exclude all this from his 
representation, must transport himself beyond it, nay deny it 
altogether, and idealize human nature in the opposite sense to 
the tragedian, namely, into the ugly and vile. But as little 
as the tragic ideal can be considered a collection of models of all 
possible virtues, so little does this converse ideality consist in 
an accumulation, surpassing all reality, of moral crime and dege- 
neracy ; but rather in that dependence upon the animal part of 
human nature, in that want of freedom and self-subsistence, that 
unconnectedness and inconsistency of the inner being, from which 
all folly and absurdity proceed. 

The earnest ideal is the unity and harmonious amalgamation 
of the sensual man with the spiritual, as it may be most clearly 
recognized in sculpture, where the perfection of form becomes 
but the emblem of spiritual perfection and of the highest moral 
ideas, where the body is quite penetrated by the spirit, and 
spiritualized even to glorious transfiguration. The sportive ideal 
on the contrary consists in the perfect harmony and unison of 
the higher nature with the animal, as the ruling principle. 
Reason and understanding are represented as voluntary slaves 
of the senses. 

Hence necessarily arises that which has given so much offence 
in Aristophanes: namely, his frequent reminding us of the base 
necessities of the body, his unseemly description of the animal 
instinct, which, in spite of all the fetters which morality and 
decency attempt to lay upon it, is for ever breaking loose before 
one is aware. If we consider what it is that on our comic stage 
infallibly produces the effect of the ludicrous, and can never be 
worn out, we shall find that it is precisely these irrepressible 
stirrings of the sensual nature, in collision with the claims of the 
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higher nature: cowardice, childish vanity, garrulity, greediness, 
laziness, and the like. Thus, for instance, lechery in infirm 
old age is the more ridiculous, as it shews that it is not the 
mere instinct of the animal, but that the reason has only served 
to extend disproportionably the dominion of sensuality ; and by 
drunkenness the real man in some measure transports himself into 
the condition of the comic ideal. 

But we must not be so misled by the circumstance that 
the ancient comedians introduced living characters upon the stage 
with all circumstantiality and by name, as to infer that they 
actually did represent definite individuals. For such historical 
personages in the Old Comedy have always an allegorical meaning, 
they represent a genus: and as their features were caricatured 
in the masks, so were their characters in the representation. 
Nevertheless, this constant allusion to proximate realities, which 
went not only to the length of the poet’s conversing in the per- 
son of the chorus with the audience in general, but even to 
pointing the finger at individual spectators, was very essential 
to this kind of poetry. For as Tragedy loves harmonious unity, 
so Comedy lives and moves in a chaotic profusion, she studies 
the most motley contrasts and perpetual cross-purposes. All 
that is most strange, unheard-of, nay impossible in the incidents, 
she therefore tacks on with whatever is most local and special 
in the surrounding reality. 

The comic poet, like the tragic, transports his characters 
into an ideal element; not however into a world where Necessity, 
but into one where the caprice of the inventive wit bears de- 
spotic sway, and the laws of reality are suspended. He is 
therefore authorized to devise the action as audaciously and 
fantastically as possible; it may be even unconnected and ab- 
surd, if it be but adapted to exhibit a set of comic relations 
and characters in the most glaring light. In this last respect, 
the work certainly may, nay must have a main object, else it 
will want keeping: and in this regard the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes may be shown to be completely systematical. But that 
the comic spirit may not evaporate, this same object must be 
turned into fun, and the impression apparently done away by 
mixing up all sorts of out of the way matters. Comedy in its 
earliest age, viz. under the hands of its Doric founder Epichar- 
mus, borrowed its materials principally from the mythic world. 
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Even in its mature age it seems not wholly to have renounced 
this choice, as we see from the titles of many lost plays of 
Aristophanes and his contemporaries; and afterwards, in the 
intermediate epoch between the old and new Comedy, it re- 
turned, for particular reasons, to the old sources in preference 
to others. But as the contrast between matter and form is here 
in its proper place, and nothing could form a stronger opposite 
to the thoroughly sportive character of the representation, than 
that which is the most important, the most serious concern of 
man, and altogether a business: it was natural that public life, 
the State, should become the proper subject of the Old Comedy. 
It is political through and through: private and family life, 
above which New Comedy never rises, the Old introduces only 
in a cursory manner, and in reference to public life. The 
Chorus therefore is essential to it, as in some measure repre- 
senting the public: it can by no means be explained as a 
chance-relic from the local origin of the Old Comedy; a 
weightier reason might be found, without going further, even 
in the circumstance that it serves to complete the parody on 
the tragic form. At the same time it contributes to the ex- 
pression of festal mirth, of which Comedy was the most un- 
restrained effusion. For at al] national and religious festivals 
of the Greeks, choral odes were performed, accompanied with 
dances. The comic Chorus at times transforms itself into such a 
voice of public rejoicing, for instance, when the women, who are 
solemnizing the Thesmophoria in the piece thence named, in 
the midst of the most mad-brained revelry strike up their melo- 
dious hymn, just as at the real festival, in honour of all its 
presiding deities. Upon such-like occasions the poet expends 
such pure and native lyrical effusions, that the passages might 
be transplanted into a tragedy with no alteration whatever. On 
the other hand there is this deviation from the tragic model, 
that there are often several choruses in a comedy, which some- 
times are present at the same time and sing responsively to 
each other, at other times they come on alternately and drop 
off without any relation to each other. But the most remark- 
able peculiarity of the comic Chorus is the Parabasis, an 
address of the Chorus to the audience in the poet’s name, and 
as his deputy, and this without the least relevance to the sub- 
ject of the play. Sometimes he extols his own merits and 
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ridicules his rivals, sometimes, by virtue of his privilege as an 
Athenian citizen to speak upon the public affairs in every assem- 
bly of the people, he puts forward serious or droll motions for 
the common weal. Properly speaking, the Parabasis is at 
‘variance with the essence of dramatic representation: for ac- 
cording to this the poet ought to disappear behind his dramatis- 
personz; and the latter also ought to speak and act just as if 
they were by themselves, and not to take any perceptible 
notice of the audience. All tragic impressions, therefore, are 
inevitably destroyed by such kind of intermixtures; but to the 
mirthful tone of mind such designed interruptions or Inter- 
mezzo’s are welcome, even though they be in themselves more 
serious than the subject of the comedy, because when one is 
in this key, one does not choose to subject oneself to the con- 
straint of a mental occupation, which by keeping itself up 
comes to look like a task. The invention of the Parabasis 
might in part be occasioned by the comedians’ not having so 
much matter as the tragedians for filling up the intervals of 
the action, when the stage was empty, with sympathizing and 
enthusiastic odes. But it also accords with the nature of the 
Old Comedy, in which not only the subject, but the entire 
treatment of it is mirthful. This unlimited supremacy of mirth 
and fun manifests itself even in this, that the very form of 
the drama is not kept up altogether in earnest, and that its 
law is momentarily suspended ; just as in a merry disguise the 
masquerader sometimes allows himself to take off his mask. Even 
to the present day there are traces of the same thing in our 
comedy and farce, in those allusions, hints, and winks at the 
pit, which are often so successful, though many critics uncon- 
ditionally reprobate them. 

If we were required to comprise in few words the aim and 
design of tragic and comic poetry, we should say: As Tragedy 
by painful emotions elevates us to the most dignified views of 
human .nature, being (so Plato expresses it) “the imitation of 
the most beautiful and excellent life,” so Comedy from an alto- 
gether jocular and degrading way of looking at everything calls 
forth the most petulant unrestrained gaiety. 

Of the Old Comedy we have but one author, and there- 
fore cannot edge our estimate of his worth by comparison with 
other masters. Aristophanes had many predecessors: a Magnes, 
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Cratinus, Crates, and others; he was one of the latest come- 
dians, for he outlived the Old Comedy. Nevertheless we have 
no reason to believe that in him we see it in its decline, as 
we do that of Tragedy in the last tragedian; but probably 
this species of the drama was yet on its rise, and he its most 
finished poet. For it went quite otherwise with the Old Comedy 
than it did with Tragedy; the latter died a natural, the former 
a violent death. Tragedy ceased because it seemed to be ex- 
hausted, because it was forsaken, because people could no longer 
raise themselves to its elevation. Comedy was deprived, by a 
despotic decree, of that unrestricted freedom on which it de- 
pended for its very existence. Horace apprises us of this ca- 
tastrophe in few words. ‘In the rear of these (‘Thespis and 
ZEschylus) followed the Old Comedy, not without great merit: 
but liberty fell into vicious abuses and into a violence which 
deserved to be checked by law. The law was passed, and the 
Chorus was reduced to disgraceful silence, being deprived of the 
right to do mischief.” Towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, when a few individuals in violation of the constitution 
had possessed themselves of the sovereign power at Athens, it 
was ordained that any person who was attacked by the comic 
poets might lodge a complaint against them: it was forbidden 
to introduce real personages, to make them recognizable by 
masks, and so forth. Hence arose the ‘‘Middle Comedy,” as 
it is called. The form was still pretty much the same, and 
the representation, if not exactly allegorical, was at least in 
the manner of parody. But the essence was done away, and 
this variety of the drama of course could not but be insipid, 
as it could no longer be seasoned with the salt of personal 
ridicule. The attractiveness consisted in the very circumstance 
of the surrounding reality’s being idealized in a jocular man- 
ner, that is, exhibited as the maddest perversity; and how was 
it possible for even general misconduct in state affairs to be 
satirically censured, when it was forbidden to offend a single in- 
dividual? Therefore I cannot agree with Horace in his opinion 
that the restraint was occasioned by the abuse. The Old Comedy 
flourished as long as Athenian freedom did; it was the same 
circumstances and persons, that suppressed both. So far was 
Aristophanes from having occasioned Socrates's death by his 
calumniation of him (as many for want of historical knowledge 
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affirmed; ‘The Clouds” was composed many a long year be- 
fore ;) that on the contrary it was the same despotic constitu- 
tion of the republic that alike put Aristophanes’s jocose reproofs 
to silence, and punished the earnest ones of the incorruptible 
Socrates with death. We do not find that Aristophanes’s per- 
secuting attacks did Euripides any harm; the people of Athens 
saw and admired that poet’s tragedies, and the parody of them, 
upon the same stage; they would have all the most diverse 
mental endowments to thrive undisturbed beside each other in 
the enjoyment of equal rights. Never did a sovereign, and yet 
such was the Athenian people, more good humouredly listen 
to the strongest truths, nay, allow himself to be laughed at 
to his face. Even if the abuses of government were none 
the better for it, it was at least something considerable that 
an unsparing exposure of them was tolerated. Aristophanes, 
it should be added, everywhere shews himself a zealous patriot; 
he attacks the powerful demagogues, the very same individuals 
as the earnest Thucydides depicts as so pernicious: he counsels 
measures of peace in that intestine war which was irretrievably 
destroying the welfare of Greece; he recommends the simplicity 
and strictness of ancient manners. So much concerning the 
political bearing of the Old Comedy. 

But Aristophanes, I hear it said, was an unmannerly buf- 
foon. Very well: along with the rest of his qualities, he was 
that too; and we are by no means disposed to justify it in 
him, that with his great advantages he should let himself down 
to this: whether it were that he was led to do so by coarse 
propensities of his own, or that he thought it necessary to 
win the mob, that he might have it in his power to tell the 
people such bold truths to their faces. At least he makes it 
his boast, that he did not court the laughter of the multitude 
so much as his competitors did, by mere indecent buffoonery, 
and that in this respect he brought his art to perfection. In 
respect of those peculiarities which make him so offensive to us, 
it behoves us, if we would not deal unfairly with him, to place 
ourselves in his times and judge him from that point of view. 
The ancients had upon certain subjects quite another and a 
much freer doctrine of morals than we have. This arose from 
their religion, which was a real elementary worship, and had 
hallowed many public ceremonies which grossly violate decency. 
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Moreover as in consequence of the great seclusion of their women' 
the men were almost always together, a certain coarseness entered 
into the language of conversation, as under such circumstances 
is always wont to be the case. In modern Europe, since the 
age of Chivalry, women have given the tone to social life, and 
to the homage paid to them we owe it, that a nobler decorum 
has become prevalent in language, the fine arts and poetry. 
Lastly, the old comedian, who took the world as he found it, 
had in fact before his eyes a very great corruption of morals. 

The most honourable testimony in favour of Aristophanes is 
that of the sage Plato, who in an epigram says ‘the Graces 
chose his soul for their abode,” who read him continually, and 
sent “The Clouds” to the elder Dionysius, (although in that 
very play not only the web of the Sophists was pulled to pieces, 
but Philosophy itself was attacked and his master Socrates) 
signifying to him, that from this play he might acquaint him- 
self with the Athenian Republic. By this he could scarcely 
mean that the play was a specimen of the unbridled democratic 
freedom which prevailed at Athens, but he meant it as a testi- 
monial of the poet’s profound knowledge of the world, his 
thorough insight into the entire mechanism and working of the 
civil constitution. Plato has also very strikingly characterized 
him in his Symposium, where he makes him hold a discourse 
upon love, which Aristophanes, who to be sure was very far 
from all lofty enthusiasm, expounds quite as an affair of the 
senses, but with an invention alike bold and ingenious. 

The motto of a pleasant and shrewd adventurer in Goethe, 
‘“mad, but clever!” might be applied to the plays of Aristo- 


}. Hereupon arises the question so much contested among antiquarians, whether 
the Greek women were allowed to be t at dramatic tations in general, 
and at such comedies in particular. th respect to Tragedy, the question 1 think 
may be answered in the affirmative with certainty, for if women never visited the theatre 
on such occasions, the s told about the chorus of the Eumenides could not even have 
been invented with any of probability. To this may be added = passage of 

the partiality cultivated women have 
for tragedy. tly, among the technicalities of the theatre, Julius Pollux gives us 
the Greek word for a spectatress. As to the Old Comedy, on the contrary, I should be 


festivals the women had to tolerate many an indecent exhibition. Bat among s0 Many 
edidresses to the spectators as are to be found ia and even among those 
in whi distinguishes them according to their respective ages, &c., no mention occurs 
of spectatresses, and the poet would scarcely have let slip such s handle for jokes. The 
only passage, to my knowledge, from which it might be concluded that women were 
present is Paz, v. 963967, but it is still doubtful, and I refer it to the consideration 
of the critics. 
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phanes. Here one best comprehends why Dramatic Art in 
general was dedicated to Bacchus: it is the intoxication of poetry, 
the Bacchanalia of fun. For mirth will maintain its rights as 
well as the other faculties; therefore different nations have set 
apart certain holidays for merry folly, their Saturnalia, their 
Carnival, &c. that, once satisfied to their hearts’ content, they 
might keep sober and quiet all the rest of the year, and leave 
the coast clear for gravity. The Old Comedy is a general mas- 
querade of all the world, beneath which there passes much that 
the common rules of propriety do not allow, but at the same 
time much that is diverting, clever, and even instructive comes 
to light, which would not have been possible but for the mo- 
mentary breaking up of these barricadoes. | 
Be it so, that Aristophanes was vulgar and corrupt in his 
personal propensities, that his jests are often offensive to good 
manners and good taste, yet in the plan and working-out of 
his fictions as a whole, it is not possible to refuse him the 
praise of the carefulness and masterly skill of the finished artist. 
His language is infinitely graceful, the purest Atticism reigns 
in it, and he carries it with inimitable execution through all 
tones, from the most familiar dialogue to the lofty flight of the 
Dithyrambic Ode. It is not to be doubted that he would have 
also succeeded in the more serious poetry, when one sees how 
at times he lavishes it away with a capricious wantonness, only 
to annihilate its impression the very next moment. This ex- 
quisite elegance becomes the more attractive from the contrast, 
since on the one hand he takes in the rudest expressions of the 
people, the dialects, and even the broken Greek of barbarians, 
while on the other hand the same arbitrary caprice, which he 
brought to his views of universal nature and the human world, 
he also applies to language, and by composition, by allusion 
to personal names or imitation of a sound, coins the strangest 
words imaginable. His versification is not less artful than 
that of the tragedians, he uses the same forms, but otherwise 
modified: it being his object, not to be impressive and digni- 
fied, but light and versatile; with all this seeming irregularity 
he observes the laws of quantity no less strictly than they do. 
As I cannot help recognizing in Aristophanes’s exercise of his 
single but varied and versatile art the richest development of 
almost every poetical talent, so the extraordinary capacities of 
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his hearers, which may be inferred from the nature of his works, 
are at every fresh perusal a matter of astonishment to me. Ac- 
curate acquaintance with the history and constitution of their 
country, with public events and proceedings, with the personal 
circumstances of almost all remarkable men of the day, might 
be expected from the citizens of a democratic republic. But 
besides all this, Aristophanes required from his audience much 
poetical culture; especially they had to retain in their memories 
the tragic masterpieces almost word for word, in order to under- 
stand his parodies of them. And then the light and covert irony, 
the unexpected sallies, the strangest allusions, often just barely 
hinted by a mere twist of a syllable,—what a quick and ready 
wit it required to snatch all this in passing! We may boldly 
assume, that in spite of all the commentaries which have come 
down to us, in spite of all the learning which has been accu- 
niulated on these plays, one half of the wit of Aristophanes is 
still a dead letter to us. Nothing but the incredible clearheaded- 
ness of an Athenian audience makes it conceivable, how these 
comedies which, with all their buffoonery, do nevertheless at 
bottom bear upon the most important relations of human life, 
could form a popular diversion. One feels disposed to envy the 
poet who might reckon upon such a public as this, but to be sure 
this was a perilous advantage. An audience that understood so 
easily, could not easily be pleased. Aristophanes complains of 
the too fastidious taste of the Athenians, with whom: his most 
admired predecessors went out of favour, the moment even a 
slight falling-off of their powers was visible. On the other hand 
he says the rest of the Greeks, as connoisseurs of Dramatic Art, 
were not worth thinking of. All the geniuses in this line strove 
to shine at Athens, and here too their competition was com- 
pressed within the narrow period of a few festivals, where the 
people always wanted to see something new, and plenty of it 
too was got up for them. The prizes (on which every thing 
depended, as there was no other means of gaining publicity) 
were adjudged after a single performance. It may be imagined 
therefore to what a pitch of perfection this was carried under 
the directing care of the poet. Now take into account further, 
the thorough finish and completeness of all the ancillary arts, 
the extreme clearness of delivery (both in the dialogue and the 
singing part) of the most elaborate poetry, and upon so large 
DD 
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and splendid a stage, and all this gives one an idea of a theatrical 
treat, the like of which the world has perhaps never witnessed 
since then. 

Although among the extant works of Aristophanes we have 
some of his earliest, yet they all bear the marks of equal maturity. 
But he had long been preparing himself in silence for the ex- 
ercise of his art, which he represents to be the most difficult of 
all; nay, out of modesty (or as he expresses it, like a young 
girl who having given birth to a child in secret entrusts it to 
the care of another) he at first had his labours brought out under 
another person’s name. His first appearance without this dis- 
guise was in * The Knights,” and here at his very outset he 
evidences the daringness of a comedian, with a vengeance, by 
risking a desperate assault upon the public opinion. His object 
in this play was nothing less than the ruin of Cleon, who, after 
Pericles, stood at the head of all state affairs, a promoter of the 
war, a worthless ordinary person, but the idol of the infatuated 
people. The only persons Cleon had against him were those 
more wealthy men of property who formed the class of Knights : 
these Aristophanes weaves into his party in the strongest manner 
by making. them his Chorus. He had the prudence nowhere 
to name Cleon, but merely to describe him so that he could 
not be mistaken. Yet for fear of Cleon’s faction, no mask-maker 
dared to make a copy of his face; the poet therefore resolved 
to play the part himself, merely painting his face. It may be 
conceived what tumults the performance excited among the col- 
lected populace; yet the bold and skilful efforts of the poet 
were crowned with success: his piece gained the prize. He 
was proud of this feat of theatrical heroism, and more than once 
mentions with complacency the herculean courage displayed 
in this first attack upon the mighty monster. Scarcely any of 
his comedies is more political and historical, it also carries with 
it an almost irresistible force of rhetoric in excitement of in- 
dignation; it is a very stage philippic. Yet it seems to me 
by no means the best in respect of pleasantry and startling 
invention. It may be, the thought of the too actual danger 
in which he stood, gave the poet a more earnest tone than was 
suitable to a comedian, or that the persecution he had already 
undergone from Cleon provoked him to vent his wrath in a 
manner but too Archilochian. It is only after the storm of 
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sarcastic abuse has somewhat spent itself, that droller scenes 
follow, and droll they are in a high degree, where the two 
demagogues, the dealer in leather (that is to say, Cleon,) and 
the dealer in sausages, by adulation, by oracle-quoting, and by 
dainty tid-bits vie with each other in currying favour with the 
old dotard Demus, that is, the personified People: and the play 
ends with an almost touchingly joyous triumph, where the scene 
changes from the Pnyx, the place of the popular assemblies, 
to the majestic Propylea, and Demus, wondrously restored to 
second youth, comes forward in the garb of the old Athenians, 
and along with his youthful vigour has recovered the old feelings 
of the days of Marathon. 

Barring this assault upon Cleon, the other plays of Aristo- 
phanes are not so exclusively aimed at individuals, only Eu- 
ripides excepted, whom he is continually singling out. Taken 
altogether, they have a general, and mostly a very important 
object, which the poet, with all his round-about ways, his digres- 
sions, and odd medleys, never loses sight of. ‘‘ Peace,” the 
‘‘Acharnians” and “Lysistrata,” under various turns recom- 
mend peace; the Ecclesiazuse@, or Women in Parliament, the 
Thesmophoriazuse or Women keeping the Feast of the Thes- 
mophoria, and Lysistrata, along with other references by the 
bye, make fun of the relations and manners of the female sex. 
The Clouds ridicules the metaphysics of the Sophists, the Waspa, 
the mania of the Athenians for lawsuits and trials; the Frogs 
treats of the decline of Tragic Art; Plutus is an allegory on the 
unfair distribution of wealth. The Birds, seemingly the most 
purposeless of all, is for that very reason one of the most de- 
lightful plays. 

‘“< Peace” opens in an extremely bold and sprightly manner: 
the peace-loving Trygzeus’s ride to heaven on the back of a 
dung-beetle, in the manner of Bellerophon: War, a wild giant, 
who with his comrade Riot is the sole inhabitant of Olympus, 
in the stead of all the other gods, and there pounds the cities 
in a huge mortar, in which operation he uses the most famous 
generals as his pestles; the Goddess of peace buried in a deep 
well, whence she is hauled up with ropes by the united exer- 
tions of all the nations of Greece: all these inventions, which 
are alike ingenious and fantastic, are calculated to produce the 
most pleasant effect. But afterwards the fiction does not sus- 
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tain itself upon an equal elevation: nothing more remains but 
to do honour to the restored Goddess of Peace by sacrifices 
and feastings, during which the pressing visits of such persons 
as found their advantage in the war form indeed a pleasant 
entertainment, but not a satisfactory conclusion after a begin- 
ning that promised so much. We have here one example 
among many, that the Old Comedians not only changed the 
scenes in the intervals while the stage was empty, but even 
when an actor was still in sight. The scene here changes from 
a spot in Attica to Olympus, Trygeus the while hanging aloft 
in air upon his beetle, and anxiously calling out to the machine- 
manager to take care not to break his neck for him. His sub- 
sequent descent into the orchestra denotes his return to earth. 
The liberties taken by the tragedians, according as their subject 
might require it, in respect of the ‘ unities of place and time,” 
about which the moderns make such silly ado, it was possible 
to overlook: but surely the boldness with which the old come- 
dian subjects these mere externalities to his humorous caprice 
is so striking as to force itself upon the most purblind observer : 
and yet in none of the treatises upon the constitution of the 
Greek Stage has it been properly attended to. 

The Acharnians, a play of an earlier date', seems to me 
much more excellent than ‘* Peace,” on account of the conti- 
nual onward progress and the ever-heightening wit, which at 
last ends in downright bacchanalian uproar. Diceopolis, the 
honest citizen, enraged at the lying pretexts the people are 
bamboozled with, and all propositions of pacification thwarted, 
sends an embassy to Lacedzmon, and concludes a separate peace 
for himself and his family. Now he returns into the country, 
and in spite of all assaults, makes an enclosure before his house, 
within which there is peace and open market for the neigh- 
bouring people, while the rest of the country suffers from the 
discomforts of the war. The blessings of peace are exhibited 
in a manner the most palpable for hungry maws; the burly 
Beeotian brings his fat eels and poultry for sale, and nothing 
is thought of but feasting and revelling. Lamachus, the famous 
general over the way, is summoned by a sudden inroad of the 


1. In the Didascaliz, it is dated a year before the Knights. It is, therefore, the first 
of the extant plays of Aristophanes, and the only remaining one of those which he 
brought out under a borrowed name. 
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enemy to the defence of the frontier; Dicseopolis on the con- 
trary is invited by his neighbours to partake of a feast to 
which each brings his own scot. Preparations military and 
preparations culinary now proceed with equal vigour and dis- 
patch on both sides; there they fetch the lance, here the spit; 
there the armour, here the wine-can; there they clap the crest 
on the helmet, here they pluck thrushes. By and bye, Lama- 
chus returns with cracked head and crippled foot, supported 
by two comrades; on the other side, Diceopolis, drunk, and 
led by two goodnatured damsels. The lamentations of the one 
are continually mimicked and mocked by the jolly speeches of 
the other, and with this contrast, carried up to the very climax, 
the play ends. 

“ Lysistrata” bears so evil a character, that one must tread 
lightly and quickly in one’s mention of it, as when one passes 
over hot embers. The women, according to the poet’s inven- 
tion, have taken it into their heads to compel their husbands 
by a severe resolution, to make peace. Under the guidance 
of their clever chieftain, they organise a conspiracy for this end 
through all Greece, and at the same time get possession, in 
Athens, of the fortified Acropolis. The terrible plight the 
husbands are reduced to by this separation occasions the most 
ridiculous scenes; ambassadors come from both the belligerent 
parties, and the peace is concluded with the greatest dispatch 
under the direction of the sensible Lysistrata. In spite of all 
the mad indecencies the play contains, its purpose, divested of 
these, is on the whole very innocent: the longing for the plea- 
sures of domestic life, which were so often interrupted by the 
absence of the men, shall, it is suggested, put an end to this 
unhappy war which is ruining all Greece. In particular, the 
honest bluntness of the Lacedsemonians is inimitably hit off. 

Ecclesiazusa@ ; another gynecocracy, but much more cor- 
rupt than the former. The women, disguised as men, steal into 
the public assembly, and by means of this surreptitious majority, 
ordain a new constitution, in which there is to be a community 
of goods and wives. This is a satire upon the ideal republics 
of the philosophers with laws like these; Protagoras had pro- 
jected such, before Plato’s time. This play, in my opinion, 
labours under the same faults as ‘‘ Peace:” the introduction, 
the private gathering together of the women, their previous 
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rehearsal of the masculine part they are to act, the description 
of the assembly, all this is treated in a masterly style; but 
towards the middle the action sticks fast. Nothing remains 
but to shew the perplexities arising from the different commu- 
nities, especially from the community of women and the ap- 
pointment of the same rights in love for the old and ugly, as 
for the young and beautiful. These perplexities are diverting 
enough, but they turn too much upon one continually repeated 
_ joke. In fact, the old allegorical Comedy is generally exposed 
to the danger of sinking in its progress. When one sets out 
with turning the world topsy-turvy, the strangest individual 
incidents will result of course, but they are apt to appear petty 
compared with the decisive strokes of fun in the commencement. 

‘¢ Thesmophoriazuse” has a proper intrigue, a knot which 
is not untied till quite at the end, and in this it possesses a 
great advantage. Euripides, on account of the well-known 
misogyny of his tragedies, is impeached and sentenced to con- 
dign punishment, at the festival of the Thesmophoria, at which 
only women might be present. After a vain attempt to excite 
the effeminate poet Agathon to this hazardous enterprise, Eu- 
ripides disguises his brother-in-law Mnesilochus, a man already 
advanced in years, in the garb of a woman, that in this shape 
he may plead his cause. The manner in which he does it, 
renders him suspected, he is detected to be a man; he takes 
refuge at an altar, and to secure himself still more from their 
persecution, he snatches a child from the arms of a woman, 
and threatens to kill it if they do not let him alone. As he 
is about to throttle it, it turns out to be only a wine-skin 
dressed up in child’s clothes. Now comes Euripides under 
various forms, to rescue his friend; one-while he is Menelaus, 
who finds his Helen in Egypt; then he is Echo, helping the 
chained Andromache to complain; then again Perseus, about 
to release her from her bonds. At last he frees Mnesilochus, 
who is fastened to a kind of pillory, by disguising himself as 
a procuress, and enticing away the beadle who has him in cus- 
tody, a simple barbarian, by the charms of a flute-playing girl. 
These parodied scenes, composed almost in the very words of 
the tragedies, are incomparable. Everywhere in this poet, the 
instant Euripides comes into play, you may lay your account 
with having the cleverest and most cutting ridicule: it is as if 
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the mind of Aristophanes possessed quite a specific talent for 
comically decomposing the poetry of this tragedian. 

‘‘The Clouds” is a very well known play, but yet for the 
most part has not been properly understood and appreciated. 
It is intended to shew, that in the propensity to philosophical 
subtleties martial exercises were neglected, that speculation only 
serves to shake the foundations of religion and morality, that 
by sophistical sleight, in particular, all justice was turned into 
quibbles, and the weaker cause often enabled to come off vic- 
torious. The Clouds themselves, as the Chorus of the play 
(for sach beings the poet turns into persons, and, no doubt, 
dressed them out strangely enough) are an allegory upon those 
metaphysical notions, which do not rest on the ground of 
experience, but hover to and fro without definite form and 
substance in the region of possibilities. Indeed it is one of 
the principal forms of Aristophanic wit, to take a metaphor 
literally, and so place it before the eyes of the spectators. 
We say of a person who has a propensity to idle, unintelligible 
dreams, that he walks in air, and so here we have Socrates at 
his first appearance actually descending from the air in his 
basket. Whether this be suitable to him in particular is 
another question: but we have reason to believe, that the phi- 
losophy of Socrates was very idealistic, and not so much confined 
to popular and practical utility as Xenophon would have us 
believe. But why did Aristophanes embody the metaphysics 
of the Sophists in the person of Socrates, himself in fact a 
decided antagonist of the Sophists? Perhaps there was personal 
dislike at bottom; one must not attempt to justify him on this 
score, but the choice of the name does not deduct from the 
excellence of the fiction. Aristophanes pronounces this to be 
the most elaborate of all his works, though in this expression, 
indeed, he must not be taken exactly at his word. He un- 
hesitatingly gives himself upon every occasion the most un- 
bounded encomiums; this, too, seems to be an element in the 
freedom of Comedy. For the rest, ‘the Clouds,” was un- 
favourably received at its performance; it twice competed for 
the prize without success. 

‘‘The Frogs,” as I said before, is directed against the de- 
cline of Tragic Art. Euripides was dead, so were Sophocles 
and Agathon: none but second-rate tragedians remained. Bac- 
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chus misses Euripides, and determines to fetch him back from 
the infernal world. In this he imitates Hercules, but though 
equipt with that hero’s lion-hide and club, he is very unlike 
him in character, and as a dastardly voluptuary, affords much 
to laugh at. Here one may see the audacity of the comedian 
in the right point of view; he must have a fling at even the 
guardian god of his own art, to whose honour the play was 
exhibited. It was thought the gods understood fun as well if 
not better than men. Bacchus rows himself over the Acherusian 
lake, where the frogs pleasantly greet him with their unmelo- 
dious ‘quack, quack.” The proper Chorus however consists 
of the Shades of the Initiated in the Eleusinian Mysteries, and 
wonderfully beautiful odes are put in their mouth. A®schylus 
has heretofore occupied the tragic throne in the lower world, 
but now Euripides wants to thrust him off it. Pluto pro- 
poses that Bacchus should decide this great quarrel; the two 
poets, the sublimely wrathful Aschylus, the subtle, vain Euri- 
pides, stand opposite each other and submit specimens of their 
art; they sing, they declaim against each other, and all their 
peculiarities are characterised in masterly style. At last a bal- 
ance is brought, on which each lays a verse; but let Euripides 
rack himself ever so much to produce ponderous lines, a verse 
of schylus instantly jerks up the scale of his antagonist. 
At last the latter gets tired of the contest, and tells Euripides 
he may mount into the balance himself with all his works, 
his wife, children, Cephisophon and all, and he will lay against 
them only two verses. Bacchus, in the mean time, has become 
a convert to Hschylus, and though he had sworn to Euripides 
that he would take him back with him from the lower world, 
he sends him about his business with an allusion to his own 
verse from the Hippolytus, ‘‘My tongue hath sworn, but Auschy- 
lus is the man for me.” A@schylus, accordingly returns to the 
living world, and resigns the tragic throne to Sophocles during 
his absence. 

The remark which I made upon occasion of the ‘ Peace,” 
concerning changes of scene, may be repeated with respect to 
the “‘ Frogs.” The scene at first lies in Thebes, of which place 
Bacchus and Hercules were natives. Afterwards the stage, 
though Bacchus has not left it, changes at once into the hither 
shore of the Acherusian lake, represented by the sunken space 
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of the orchestra, and not until Bacchus lands at the other 
end of the logeum does the scegery change to the Infernal 
Regions, with the palace of Pluto in the background. Let 
not this be taken for mere conjecture; the ancient Scholiast 
testifies as much expressly. 

‘‘The Wasps” is in my judgment the weakest of Aristo- 
phanes’s plays. The subject is too confined, the mania it exhi- 
bits appears as a strange weakness without satisfactory general 
significance, and in the treatment it is spun out too long. In 
this instance, the poet himself speaks modestly of his means 
of entertainment, and will not promise immeasurable laughter. 

On the contrary “ The Birds” sparkles with the most daring 
and rich invention in the province of the fantastically marvel- 
lous: it is a joyous, winged, gay-plumed creation. I cannot 
agree with the ancient critic, who conceives the main purport 
of the work to consist in the most universal, most undisguised 
satire on the corruption of the Athenian state, nay, of all hu- 
man society. Rather say, it is a very harmless hocus-pocus, 
with a hit at every thing, gods as well as man, but without 
anywhere pressing towards any particular object. All that was 
remarkable in the stories about birds in natural history, in 
mythology, in the lore of augury, in Asop’s Fables, or even 
in proverbial expressions, the poet has ingeniously drawn into 
his sphere; he goes back as far as the Cosmogony, and shews 
how first black-winged Night laid a wind-egg, whence lovely 
Eros with golden pinions (beyond all doubt a bird) soared aloft, 
and then gave birth to all things. Two runagates from the 
human species find their way into the domain of the birds, 
who are determined to avenge themselves upon them for the 
many hostilities they have suffered from man; the captives 
save themselves by proving to demonstration, that the Birds 
are preeminent above all creatures, and advise them to collect 
their scattered powers into one enormous State; thus the mar- 
vellous city, Cloudcuckootown (Ne@edoxoxxvyia) is built above 
the earth; all sorts of unbidden guests, priests, poets, sooth- 
sayers, geometers, lawgivers, sycophants, want to feather their 
nests in the new state, but are bid go their ways; new gods 
are ordained, of course after the image of birds, as mankind 
conceived theirs as human beings; the frontier of Olympus is 
walled up against the old gods, so that no savour of sacrifice 
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can reach them, whereby they are brought into great straits, 
and send an embassy, consisting of the voracious Hercules, 
Neptune, (who in the usual phrase, swears ‘By Neptune !”) 
and a Thracian god who is no adept at Greek, but talks an 
odd gibberish: these, however, are compelled to put up with 
whatever terms the Birds please to offer, and to the Birds is 
left the sovereignty of the world. However like a farcical 
fairy-tale all this may seem, there is nevertheless a philosophi- 
cal significance in thus taking, for once in a while, a sort of 
bird's-eye view of the sum of all things, seeing that most of 
our conceptions are true only for a human station of view 
after all. 

The ancient critics pronounced Cratinus strong in keen 
straight-forward satire, but deficient in pleasantry and humour : 
also that he wanted skill to develop a striking plot to the best 
advantage, and to fill up his plays with the proper detail. 
Eupolis, they tell us, was diverting in his mirth, and ingeni- 
ous in covert insinuation and double-meaning, so that he had 
no need of Parabases to say all that he wished; but he wanted 
satiric power. Aristophanes, they add, in a happy medium, 
unites the excellencies of both; satire and merriment being 
blended together in his poetry most completely, and in the most 
attractive proportions. From these statements I hold myself 
justified in assuming that of the plays of Aristophanes, ‘ The 
Knights” is most in the style of Cratinus; “ὙΠῸ Birds,” in that 
of Eupolis; and that he had their respective manners immediately 
in view, when he composed these plays. For though he boasts 
of his independence and originality, and of his never borrowing 
anything from others, yet there could not fail to be a reciprocal 
influence at work among such distinguished contemporaries. If 
this statement be well grounded, we have to deplore the loss 
of Cratinus’s works, perhaps rather on account of their bearing 
upon the history of Athenian manners and the insight they 
would have afforded us into the Athenian constitution; and 
Eupolis’s, rather in respect of the comic form. 

Plutus is a new edition of an earlier work of Aristophanes, 
but in its extant form one of his latest. In respect of its es- 
sence, it belongs to the Old Comedy, but in sparingness of per- 
sonal satire, and in its pervading lenity of tone, it seems to 
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received its death-blow from a formal enactment, but even before 
that event it was perhaps every day becoming more hazardous 
to exercise the democratic privilege of the old comedian in its 
full extent. We are even told, (but probably only on con- 
jecture, for others have denied the story,) that Alcibiades had 
Eupolis drowned on account of a play which that poet had 
directed against him. Against such perils no zeal in the cause 
of Art will stand its ground: it is but fair that one whose 
calling it is to amuse his fellow-citizens should at least be 
secure of his life. 


SEVENTH LECTURE. 


Whether there existed a Middle Comedy, as a distinct species? Origin of New 
Comedy, or Comedy in the modern sense of the word. It is a mixed species. 
Its prosaic side. Is versification essential to Comedy? Subordinate species. The 
Play of Character, and the Play of Intrigue. The Comic of observation, the Comic 
of self-consciousness, and the Comic of caprice. Morality of Comedy. Plautus 
and Terence, in defect of the originals which they imitated, taken into consideration, 
and characterized. Motive of the Attic Comedy derived from manners and society. 
Portrait-statues of two comedians. 


BETWEEN the Old and New Comedy, the ancient critics 
assume the existence of a Middle Comedy. Its distinctive fea- 
tures are differently assigned. By one, its peculiarity is said to 
be merely that it abstains from personal satire and introduction 
of real persons; by another, that it has no Chorus. The in- 
troduction of real persons was never an indispensable requisite. 
In several plays of Aristophanes, we find personages nowise 
historical, but purely fictitious, with expressive names, in the 
manner of the New Comedy; and personal satire is applied only 
at whiles. The right to this was indeed essential to the more 
ancient species, as I have already shown, and by the loss of 
the privilege the poets were incapacitated from giving a comic 
representation of public life and state-affairs. But so soon as 
they confined themselves to private life, the significance of the 
Chorus was at an end. Yet there was also an accidental cir- 
cumstance that led to the abolition of the Chorus. It was a 
great expense to furnish and to instruct the band of choristers: 
now as Comedy, together with its political charter, had lost 
also its festal dignity, and was degraded into a mere amuse- 
ment, the poet no longer found any rich patrons who would 
have undertaken to furnish the Chorus. 

Platonius assigns a third criterion of the Middle Comedy. 
The comedians, he says, by reason of the danger there was 
in meddling with political subjects, had directed their satire 
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against all serious poetry, whether epic or tragic, to expose 
its absurdities and contradictions. Of this kind, he tells us, was 
‘¢ Eolosicon,” one of Aristophanes’s latest works. The descrip- 
tion comes to the notion of Parody from which we set out in 
our account of the Old Comedy. Platonius names as an example 
of this kind, Cratinus’s Ulysses, a parody on the Odyssee. But 
in the order of time, no play of Cratinus, whose death Aristo- 
phanes mentions in his ““ Peace,” could belong to the Middle 
Comedy. And was that play of Eupolis, in which he described 
what we call Lubberland or Utopia, any thing but a parody 
on the poetical legends of the golden age ? And in Aristophanes, 
not to mention the parodies on so many tragic scenes, are not 
the Heaven-journey of Trygzus, and the Hell-journey of Bac- 
chus, ludicrous imitations of the achievements of Bellerophon 
and Hercules as celebrated in Epos and Tragedy? It would 
be vain, therefore, to seek a real boundary-line in the restriction 
to parody. In a poetical point of view, the only essential criteria 
of the older species are sportive caprice and allegorical signifi- 
cance in the representation. Where these appear, we would 
assign a work to the Old Comedy, in whatever age, and under 
whatever circumstances it might be composed. 

As it was a mere negation that gave rise to the New Comedy; 
namely, the abolition of the political freedom of the Old, it is 
easy to conceive, that there might be an interval of hesitation 
and search after a substitute, before a new form of the art was 
developed and established. Therefore, one might assume many 
species of the Middle Comedy, many intermediate gradations 
between the New and Old, as has been done by some of the 
learned. Historically considered, indeed, this is but reasonable ; 
but in a critical point of view, a transition from one species to © 
another does not itself constitute a species. 

We therefore proceed forthwith to the New Comedy, or 
that kind of poetry, which, among us, bears the name of Comedy. 
I think we shall form a more correct conception of it, if we view 
it in its historical connexion, and explain it as a mixed and 
secondary species according to its different elements, than we 
should by taking it for an original and pure species, as those 
do, who either do not concern themselves at all with the Old 
Comedy, or regard it only as a rude commencement. What 
makes Aristophanes so infinitely remarkable, is, that in him we 
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have a kind of poetry, of which no other example is to be found 
in the world. 

New Comedy, indeed, in a certain point of view, may 
be described as Old Comedy tamed down: but in speaking 
of works of genius, tameness does not usually pass for praise. 
The loss incurred in the interdict laid upon the old unrestricted 
freedom of mirth, the New Comedians sought to compensate by 
throwing in a touch of earnestness borrowed from Tragedy, both 
in the form of representation and the connexion of the whole, 
and likewise in the impressions they aimed at producing. We 
have seen how tragic poetry, in its last epoch, lowered itself from 
its ideal elevation, and came nearer to common reality, both 
in the characters and in the tone of the dialogue, but especially 
as it aimed at conveying useful instruction on the proper conduct 
of civil and domestic life in all their several emergencies. This 
utilitarian turn Aristophanes has ironically commended in Euri- 
pides'. Euripides was the precursor of the New Comedy; the 
poets of this species admired him especially, and acknowledged 
him for their master. Nay, so great is this affinity in tone and 
spirit between Euripides and the poets of the New Comedy, 
that apophthegms of Euripides have been ascribed to Menander, 
and vice versa. On the other hand we find among the fragments 
of Menander maxims of consolation, which remarkably rise into 
the tragic tone. 

New Comedy, therefore, is a mixture of sport and earnest. 
The poet no longer makes a ‘joke of poetry and the world, 
he does not abandon himself to an enthusiasm of fun, but he 
seeks the sportive character in his subjects, he depicts what 
is laughable in human characters and situations. But his 
work is no longer intended to come forward as a pure creation 
of his fancy, but to be verisimilar, that is, to seem real. The 
above assigned Comic Ideal of human nature must therefore 
be examined anew under this restrictive law of composition, and 
we must define the different varieties and gradations of the 
Comic accordingly. 

The highest tragic earnestness, as I have shown, is in all 
cases, ultimately based upon the Infinite; and the subject of 
Tragedy is properly the contest between the finite exterior being 
and the infinite interior capability. The mitigated earnestness, 
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on the contrary, of New Comedy, does not pass beyond the 
sphere of experience. Here in place of Destiny comes Chance, 
for the latter is just the empirical conception of the former, 
considered as that which is not under our control. And ac- 
cordingly we find among the fragments of the comedians many 
expressions about Chance, as we do in the tragedians about 
Destiny. To unconditional Necessity, nothing but moral free- 
dom could be opposed ; as for Chance, the individual must use 
his wits, and turn it to his own advantage as he may. Therefore 
the whole moral of Comedy is, just like that of the Fable, the 
doctrine of prudence. In this sense, an ancient critic has ex- 
pressed the whole sum of the matter with incomparable brevity : 
‘¢ Tragedy is a running away from life, or making an end of it ; 
Comedy, its regulation.” 

In Old Comedy the representation is a fantastic jugglery, 
a merry vision of a dream, which at last, in respect of all 
but the general meaning, resolves itself into nothing. On the 
contrary, in New Comedy, the representation subjects itself 
to earnestness in its form. It rejects all that is contradictory 
and by which itself would be abolished. It endeavours after 
strict coherence, and has in common with Tragedy a formal 
complication and unravelling of the plot. Like Tragedy, it 
connects the incidents as cause and effect, except that it takes 
the law of this connexion as it exists in experience, without 
referring it, as Tragedy does, to an idea. As Tragedy aims 
at contenting the feelings at last, so New Comedy seeks to 
terminate in at least an apparent resting-point for the under- 
standing. This is, we may remark in passing, not the easiest 
task in the world for the comic poet: the contradictions, the 
confused medley of which bas amused us during the continu- 
ance of the play, must be adroitly shoved aside at its conclu- 
sion: if he really balances them, if he makes his fools rational, 
and reforms or punishes his villains, the mirthful impression is 
done away. 

Such then pretty nearly are the comic and tragic ele- 
ments of New Comedy, or Comedy in general, in the modern 
sense of the term. But besides these, there is a third element, 
which, in itself, is neither comic nor tragic, no, nor even 
poetical. I mean, portrait-like truth. The ideal and the cari- 
cature In art, as in dramatic poetry, Jay claim to no other 
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truth, than that which lies in their significance; they are not 

intended to seem real, as individual beings. Tragedy moves 
in an ideal world, Old Comedy in a fantastic one. As New 
Comedy sets bounds to the creative activity of the fancy, 
it must offer compensation for this to the understanding, and 
this compensation consists in the verisimilarity (the under- 
standing being judge) of the objects represented. By this, I 
do not mean a calculation as to the rare or frequent occurrence 
of the incidents portrayed (for unless it be allowed to represent 
those rarer incidents as occurring within the limits of every-day 
life, comic amusement would perhaps be quite impossible), but 
I mean individual truth, New Comedy must be a true pic- 
ture of existing manners, its tone must be local and national : 
and even admitting that we see comedies acted, which belong 
to other times and nations, yet we shall discover this in them 
and value it. By portrait-like truth, it is not meant that the 
comic characters must be altogether individual. ‘The poet may 
select the most striking features of different individuals of a 
species, and combine these into a certain completeness, if he do 
but invest them with sufficient peculiarity to have individual life, 
and not to come forward as examples of a partial conception. 
But in so far as Comedy depicts social and domestic life in 
general, it is a portrait : on this its prosaic side, it must modify 
itself according to time and place, while the comic motives, in 
respect of their poetical basis, are always the same. 

The ancients themselves acknowledged the New Comedy to 
be a strict copy of reality. The Grammarian Aristophanes, 
penetrated by the sense of this, exclaimed with a somewhat 
studied but ingenious turn of expression, ‘“‘O Life, and Me- 
nander, which of you copied the other?” Horace tells us, that 
some doubted whether Comedy be a poem or not, because nei- 
ther in the subject nor in the diction is there the same emphasis 
and elevation as in other kinds of poetry, and the language is 
distinguished only by its metre from that of common conver- 
sation. But, objected others, even Comedy does sometimes raise 
its tone, for instance, when an angry father reproaches a son 
for his extravagances. ‘This answer Horace rejects as insufficient. 
‘‘Would Pomponius,” he says with a sarcastic application, 
“‘ come off with milder reproaches, if his father were living?” In 
order to solve this doubt, we must attend to those particulars, 
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in which Comedy goes beyond common reality. In the first 
place, it is a simulated whole, composed of accordant parts by 
artificial proportion. Moreover, the subject exhibited is treated 
according to the stipulations of theatrical representation in ge- 
neral ; all that is foreign and distracts the attention is eliminated, 
all that is essential to the matter in hand is compressed into 
swifter progress; the whole, namely both the situations and 
the characters of the persons, is invested with a clearness, which 
the vague undecided outlines of reality seldom possess. This 
is the poetical element in the form of Comedy ; the prosaic prin- 
ciple lies in the matter, in the required assimilation to something 
individual, something exterior. 

Here we may as well settle at once the much mooted ques- 
tion, whether versification be essential to Comedy, and a comedy 
written in prose always somewhat defective. Many have an- 
swered this question in the affirmative, on the authority of the 
ancients, who, it must be owned, had no prose compositions 
destined for the theatre; though this may partly have been 
owing to accidental circumstances ; for instance, the great extent 
of their stage, where verse and its more emphatic delivery 
contributed to audibility. These critics forgot that Sophron’s 
Mimes, so much admired by Plato, were written in prose. And 
what were these Mimes, if we may form a conception of them 
from the account that some of the Idylls of Theocritus were 
hexametrical imitations of them? They were pictures of real 
life, in dialogues, wherein all appearance of poetry was avoided 
as much as possible. Now this appearance there is even in the 
coherence and connexion of a drama, and therefore such co- 
herence and connexion is not admitted into these mimes: they 
are detached scenes, where all follows each other as much by 
chance and without preparation, as the events which the hours 
of a work-day or holiday bring with them. What is lacking 
in dramatic tension of interest is supplied by the mimic character, 
that is, by the most exact copy of those individual singularities 
in manners and language, which are produced by national 
character in its most local determinations, and further, by sex, 
age, condition, occupation, and so forth. 

Even in versified Comedy, the language must, in its choice 
and combination of words, be not at all or little more than im- 
perceptibly removed from that of common conversation ; those 
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licences of poetical expression, which are indispensable in other 
kinds of poetry, are forbidden here. ‘The versification, without 
injuring the natural, unconstrained, and even careless tone of 
common conversation, must seem to present itself spontaneously. 
The emphasis it gives is not to contribute to the elevation of 
the persons as in Tragedy, where it, along with the unusual 
sublimity of language, makes a sort of spiritual cothurnus for 
them. In Comedy the verse must only serve to produce greater 
ease, aptness and gracefulness in the dialogue. Whether, there- 
fore, it is more advantageous to versify a comedy or not, will 
depend upon this consideration—whether it is more suitable to 
the particular subject in hand, to give the dialogue those per- 
fections of form, or to adopt into the imitation all rhetorical, 
grammatical and even physical imperfections in people’s manner 
of expressing themselves. 

As we have explained the New Comedy to be a composite 
species formed out of comic and tragic, poetic and prosaic ele- 
ments, it is evident that this species may include a variety of 
subordinate species, according as one or the other element pre- 
ponderates. If the poet plays in sportive humour with his 
own inventions, the result is a farce; if he confines himself to 
the ludicrous in situations and characters, avoiding as much 
as possible all admixture of serious matter, we have a pure 
comedy; in proportion as the earnest tone prevails in the scope 
of the entire composition, and in the sympathy and the moral 
judgment which are called forth, it assumes the character of the 
instructive or affecting comedy ; and from this, but a step re- 
mains to the tragedy of common life. About these last-mentioned 
species a great stir has often been made, as if they were quite 
new and important inventions ; specific theories have been 
constructed for them, &c. Thus Diderot with his ‘ lachrymose 
drama,” which has since been so much decried: there was nothing 
new init but just what was a failure,—the far-fetched affectation 
of nature, the pedantry of family life, the lavishment of pathos. 
Did we still possess all the comic literature of the Greeks, we 
should undoubtedly find there the types of all these species, 
except that the serene Grecian spirit never fell into a fatal 
contractedness, but arranged and tempered all in wise propor- 
tions. Have we not, even among the few that remain to us, 
Plautus’s Captives, which may be called a pathetic drama, 
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Terence’s Hecyra, a true family-picture, while Amphitryo borders 
upon the bold caprice of the Old Comedy, and the Menachmi 
is a wild play of intrigue? Do we not find in all Terence’s 
plays serious, passionate, nay touching passages? Only recollect 
the first scene of Heautontimorumenos. From our point of view, 
we hope to find a suitable place for all. We see here no sepa- 
rate species, but merely a graduated scale, marked by transitions 
more or less observable, in the tone of the representation. 

Nor can we suffer the current distinction between Plays 
of Character, and Plays of Intrigue, to pass without limitation. 
A good Comedy must always be both, otherwise it will want 
either body or life; only, to be sure, sometimes the one may 
preponderate, sometimes the other. The development of the 
comic characters requires situations that bring them into con- 
trast, and these result from nothing else but the cross-purposes 
and accidents, according to the explanation I have already given 
of intrigue in the dramatic sense. What is meant by intrigue 
in common life, every one knows, namely, the leading others 
by cunning and dissimulation, to one’s own under-hand purposes, 
without their knowledge, and against their will. In the drama, 
both these significations coincide, for the cunning of the one 
becomes a cross-accident for the other. 

When the characters are only slightly indicated, no more 
than is just necessary to form a ground for the actions of the 
persons in this or that case; when, also, the incidents are so 
accumulated that they leave little room for display of character ; 
when the plot is so drawn out to a point, that the motley tangle 
of misunderstandings and embarrassments seems as if it must 
be loosened every moment, and yet the knot is every moment 
drawn tighter: such a composition may well be called a play 
of intrigue. The French critics have made it the fashion to 
rank this kind of play much below what they call the play of 
character, perhaps because they make it too much of a consi- 
deration, how much of a play the play-goer may retain in his 
memory and carry home with him. It is true, the play of 
intrigue does in a manner resolve itself at last into nothing; but 
why should not one be allowed sometimes just to divert oneself 
ingeniously without any ulterior object in view? Much in- 
ventive wit is certainly requisite for a good comedy of this kind ; 
besides the entertainment derived from the ingenuity laid out 
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upon it, the strange legerdemain also may have a great charm 
for the fancy, as many Spanish comedies prove. 

It is objected to the play of intrigue, that it deviates from 
the natural course of things, that it is improbable. Surely the 
former may be admitted without the latter. The unexpected, 
the extraordinary, the singular even to incredibility, all this 
indeed the poet brings before us; he often allows himself even 
to premise a huge improbability, such as the resemblance of 
two persons, or a disguise which is not seen through; but then 
all the incidents that subsequently arise must have the appear- 
ance of truth, there must be a satisfactory account given of 
the circumstances through which the affair takes so marvellous 
a turn. As in respect of that which takes place, the poet gives 
us only a light play of wit, we take him the more strictly to 
task as to the How. 

In comedies which aim more at delineation of character, 
the characters must be artfully grouped so as to bring the one 
to light by means of the other. This is apt to degenerate 
into a too systematic regularity, where each character is sym- 
metrically matched with its opposite, and the whole receives an 
unnatural appearance. Nor are those comedies much to be 
praised, in which all the rest of the characters are introduced 
only to put one principal character to the full extent of his 
probation, as it were; above all, when what they are pleased to 
call the character consists of nothing but an opinion or a habit 
(for instance, L’Optimiste, Le Distrait), as if an individual 
could subsist thus in a single quality, and must not of neces- 
sity be defined on all sides. 

What the mirthful ideal of human nature is in Old Comedy 
I have already explained. But as the representation given 
by New Comedy is required to resemble a definite truth, it 
cannot, as a general rule, allow itself the studied and capricious 
exaggeration of the Old Comedy. It must therefore seek other 
sources of comic amusement, which lie nearer the serious pro- 
vince, and these it finds in a more thoroughgoing delineation 
of character. 

In the characters of Comedy, there is either the Comic of 
observation, or the knowingly and confessedly Comic. The 
former has place in the finer Comedy, the latter in low Comedy 
or Farce. I will explain myself more clearly. 
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There are ludicrous qualities, follies, obliquities, which the 
possessor himself is not aware of, or if he at all remarks, is 
anxious to conceal, because they might injure him in the opin- 
ion of others. Such people therefore do not give themselves 
out for what they are; their secret only gives them the slip, 
either unawares or against their will, and if the poet depicts 
such persons, he must lend us his own excellent talent for ob- 
servation, that- we may understand them properly. His art 
consists in making the character appear through slight hints 
and stolen glimpses, and yet so placing the spectator that he 
cannot fail to make the remark, however fine it may be. 

There are other moral faults which the person that labours 
under them notes in himself with a kind of complacency, nay 
perhaps even makes it a principle not to rid himself of them, 
but to nourish and cherish them. Of this kind is all, that, 
without selfish pretensions or hostile inclinations, arises merely 
from the preponderance of the animal being. With this there 
certainly may be connected a high degree of understanding, and 
if the person turns this against himself, makes merry at his 
own cost, avows his faults, but seeks to reconcile other people 
to them by putting them into mirthful garb, the result is the 
knowingly and avowedly Comic. This species always presup- 
poses a sort of inward duality in the person, and the superior 
half, which exposes and makes fun of the other half, has in 
its tone and occupation a near affinity to the comic poet him- 
self. He sometimes altogether transfers his office to this repre- 
sentative, by making him industriously overcharge the exposure 
he makes of himself, and come to an understanding with the 
audience, that he and they are to turn the other characters into 
ridicule. In this case there results the Comic of caprice, which 
generally produces a great effect, however much the critics may 
depreciate it. Here the spirit of Old Comedy is at work ; 
the privileged merrymaker of almost all stages under different 
names, who fills his part at one time in a fine and ingenious, 
at another in a coarse and clownish manner, has inherited some- 
what of the licentious enthusiasm and therewithal of the 
privileges of the free Old Comedian; a certain proof that the 
Old Comedy, which we have described as the original species, 
was not a Grecian peculiarity, but that its very being is 
grounded in the nature of the thing itself. 
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To keep the audience in a mirthful tone of mind, the comic 
representation must hold them as much as possible aloof from 
all moral appreciation of the persons and all true interest in what 
befalls them, for together with both these earnestness infallibly 
comes in. But how does the poet contrive to steer clear of all 
excitement of the moral sense, when the actions exhibited are 
certainly such as cannot but call forth sometimes indignation 
and contempt, sometimes veneration and affection? He transfers 
all into the province of the understanding. He confronts men 
with each other, merely as physical beings, just to measure 
their powers on each other, of course their intellectual powers 
as well, nay, these especially. In this respect, Comedy is 
most nearly allied to Fable: as Fable introduces us to rational 
beasts, so Comedy to human beings serving the animal in- 
stincts with their understanding. By the animal instincts, I 
mean sensuality: or still more generally expressed, self-love. 
As heroism and devotion exalt into the tragic character, so the 
comic persons are finished egotists. Let this be taken with 
the proper limitation: not that Comedy does not also delineate 
the social propensities, but that it represents them as arising 
from the natural endeavour after our own happiness. When 
once the poet gets beyond this, he falls out of the comic tone. 
He does not direct our feelings to observe how noble or ignoble, 
innocent or corrupt, good or vile, the acting persons are; but 
whether they are dull or clever, dexterous or clumsy, foolish 
or sensible. 

Examples will set the matter in the clearest light. We have 
an involuntary and immediate veneration for truth, and this 
belongs to the innermost motions of the moral sense. A ma- 
lignant lie which threatens to do mischief, fills us with the 
highest indignation, and belongs to Tragedy. But why are 
cunning and deceit allowed to be so excellent a comic motive, 
provided they do not serve a malicious purpose, but merely self- 
love, just to extricate oneself from a difficulty, or to gain a 
certain object, and no dangerous consequences are to be appre- 
hended? The deceiver has already quite left the sphere of 
morality, truth and untruth are in themselves indifferent to him, 
he regards them only as means; and so we entertain ourselves 
only with observing what amount of shrewdness is necessary to 


serve the turn of so unexalted a character. Still more pleasant 
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sport it is, when the deceiver is caught in his own snare, for 
instance, when he wants to tell a lie, and has a bad memory. 
On the other hand the mistake of the person who is deceived, 
so far as it is not seriously dangerous, is a comic situation, and 
the more so, in proportion as this malady of the understanding 
proceeds from previous abuse of the mental powers, from vanity, 
folly, obliquity. But above all, when deceit and mistake are 
completely at cross-purposes, and are increased two-fold, the 
one by the other, there will be excellent comic situations. For 
instance, two persons meet with the intention of deceiving 
each other, but each is warned beforehand, gives no credence, 
but only pretends to do so, and thus both go off deceived only 
In respect of their expectation of success in deceiving. Or, again, 
suppose one wishes to deceive the other, but tells him the 
truth unawares; the other is suspicious, and falls into the mis- 
take merely from being too anxious to guard himself against 
deceit. In this way a kind of Grammar of Comedy might be 
composed, in which it might be shown how individual motives 
are entangled with each other, with continually increasing effect, 
up to the most artificial complications. So it might also be 
shown that the complexity of misunderstandings, which forms a 
comedy of intrigue, is by no means so contemptible a part of 
comic art as is maintained by the champions of the fine-spun 
play of character. 

Aristotle describes the ludicrous, as an imperfection, an 
impropriety, which does not really tend to do any harm. Ex- 
cellently said! for the moment we feel a real compassion for 
the persons, all is over with the mirthful tone of feeling. 
Comic misfortune ought to be merely an embarrassment which 
is to be set right at last, at most a deserved humiliation. To 
this end belong certain corporeal means of education for grown 
persons, which our finer or at least more lenient age would 
fain banish from the stage, whereas Moliere, Holberg, and 
other masters have made diligent use of them. Comic effect 
arises from its being made intuitively clear, that the disposition 
depends on things external: they are motives turned into a 
tangible shape. These chastisements in Comedy form the coun- 
terpart to a violent death suffered with heroic endurance in 
Tragedy. Here the sentiments remain unshaken amid all the 
terrors of annihilation; the man perishes, but he holds fast his 
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principles: there the corporeal being remains unhurt, but then 
sudden revolutions of sentiment are expressed. 

Now if comic representation must needs set the spectator 
in quite another station of view than that of moral appre- 
ciation, with what right can moral instruction be demanded 
of Comedy, on what grounds can it be expected? On closer 
examination of the moral maxims of the Greek comedians, we 
shall find they are altogether precepts of experience. But it 
is not from experience that we learn our duties, of which con- 
science gives us an immediate conviction; experience can only 
enlighten us as to what is profitable or detrimental. The fact 
is, comic instruction does not concern itself with the merits of 
the object, but confines itself solely to the fitness of the means. 
It is, as I have already said, the doctrine of prudence, the 
morality of consequences, and not that of motives. This, the 
only genuine morality, is essentially allied to the spirit of 
Tragedy. 

Many philosophers, accordingly, have reproached Comedy 
with its immorality; as Rousseau, with much eloquence in his 
Epistle on the Drama. No doubt the aspect of the real world 
is anything but edifying; but then it is nowise held up in 
Comedy as a pattern for imitation, but as a warning. In the 
doctrine of Morals, there is an Applied or Practical Part: it 
might be called the Art of Living. <A person that has no 
knowledge of the world, is in danger of making quite a wrong 
application of moral principles to particular cases, and so, with 
the best intentions, may occasion mischief to himself and others. 
Comedy is intended to sharpen our wits in discriminating per- 
sons and situations; it makes us more clever, and this is its 
true and only possible morality. 

So much for the determination of the general conceptions 
which must be our clue in our examination of the merits of 
the individual poets. On the little that has come down to us 
of the New Comedy of the Greeks in fragments and through 
the medium of Roman imitations, I can comprise what I have 
to say in few words. 

The Greek Literature was immeasurably rich in this depart- 
ment: the catalogue of the lost comedians, most of whom were 
very prolific, and of the names of their works, so far as we 
are acquainted with them, forms no inconsiderable dictionary. 
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Although New Comedy unfolded itself and flourished only in 
the short interval between the end of the Peloponnesian War 
and Alexander's first successors, the stock of plays certainly 
amounted to thousands: but time has made such havoc with 
this superabundance of talented works, that nothing remains 
to us except, in the original, a number of detached fragments, 
in many cases so disfigured as to be unintelligible, and in the 
Latin, twenty translations or free imitations of Greek originals 
by Plautus, and six by Terence. Here is a fit task for 
redintegrative criticism, to put together all the fragmentary in- 
dications, in order to enable us to form a true conception and 
estimate of what we have lost. What would be chiefly requi- 
site in such an undertaking, I will venture to mention. The 
fragments and moral sayings of the comedians are distinguished 
by extreme purity, polish and accuracy of versification and 
language: they also breathe a certain Attic gracefulness of the 
conversational tone. The Latin comedians on the contrary, are 
careless in their metre; they give themselves very little trouble 
about the quantity of syllables, and the very idea of it is almost 
lost amidst their many metrical licences. Their language also, 
at least that of Plautus, wants cultivation and polish. Some 
learned Romans, it is true, and Varro for one, have passed the 
highest encomiums on this poet’s style, but then we should dis- 
tinguish between philological and poetical complacency. Plautus 
and Terence belonged to the oldest Roman authors of an age in 
which there was scarcely any book-language, so that everything 
was caught up fresh from the life. This naive simplicity the 
later Romans of the age of learned cultivation found very charm- 
ing; but it was rather a gift of nature, than to be ascribed to 
the art of the poets. Horace sets himself against this exag- 
gerated partiality, and maintains that Plautus and other Latin 
comedians threw off their pieces carelessly, just to get paid for 
them as quickly as possible. In the detail, therefore, the Greek 
- poets were certainly always losers in the Latin imitations. These 
we must, in imagination, retranslate to that finished elegance which 
we perceive in the Greek fragments. But Plautus and ‘Terence 
- also altered much in the arrangement of the entire play, and 
scarcely for the better. The former, sometimes, omitted whole 
scenes and characters, the latter added to them, and ran two 
plays into one. Was this done from an artist-like design, and 
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from a real wish to surpass their predecessors in the perfect 
structure of their plays? I doubt it. In Plautus all is broad 
and diffuse ; and the lengthening of the original thus occasioned, 
he was obliged to redeem in some other way, namely, by cur- 
tailment and omission: Terence’s imitations, on the other hand, 
from his lack of invention, turned out somewhat meagre, and 
he set himself to fill up the gaps by interpolation of other 
matter. Even his contemporaries reproached him with having 
falsified or corrupted many Greek plays, to make out of them 
only a few Latin ones. 

Plautus and Terence are commonly treated as original and 
perfectly independent authors. In Romans this may be excused : 
they had little of the proper poetic spirit, and their poetical 
literature for the most part originated first in translation, then 
in free imitation, and, lastly, in appropriation and transforma- 
tion of the Greek. Hence among them even a particular style 
of copying passed for originality. ‘Thus in Terence’s apolo- 
getical prologues we find the notion of plagiarism so lowered, 
that, as imputed to him, it referred only to his having used, 
for a second time, matter that had already been transmuted 
from the Greek. Therefore, as we can nowise regard these 
authors as creative geniuses, as they are only so far important 
to us, as by their means we become acquainted with the form 
of the Greek New Comedy, I shall here insert what I have 
to remark concerning them, and then return to the Greeks 
themselves. . 

Among the Greeks, poets and artists lived from of old in 
the most honourable relations: among the Romans, on the con- 
trary, polite literature was at first exercised by men of the 
lowest class, by needy foreigners, even by slaves. Plautus and 
Terence, whose contiguous ras fell towards the end of the 
second Punic war, and in the interval between the second and 
third, were, the one a poor day-labourer at best, the other a 
Carthaginian slave and afterwards freed-man. But the fortunes 
they experienced were very different. Plautus was fain to take 
turn about between comedy-writing and doing the work of a 
beast of burden in the mill for hire; Terence was domesticated 
with the elder Scipio and his bosom-friend Lelius, and they 
admitted him into such confidential intercourse, that he fell 
under the honourable imputation of having been assisted by 
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these noble Romans in the composition of his plays, nay, of 
giving his name to works composed by them. The style of 
both poets betrays the habits of their respective manners of 
life: the bold, coarse style of Plautus, and his famous jokes, 
savour of his familiarity with the vulgar; in that of Terence, 
we find some touch of the tone of good society. The second 
distinguishing mark is their choice of plays to be worked upon. 
Plautus mostly inclines to the farcical, to overwrought and often 
offensive drollery ; Terence prefers the fine delineation of cha- 
racter, the temperate style of composition, and verges towards 
the seriously instructive and even the pathetic kind. Some of 
Plautus’s plays are modelled after those of Diphilus and Phi- 
lemon, but there is reason to think he threw a deal of coarse- 
ness into his originals; whence he took the rest we do not 
know, unless perhaps Horace’s account, ‘it is said of Plautus, 
that he emulates the model of the Sicilian Epicharmus,” may 
justify the conjecture, that he borrowed his Amphitryo, a play 
of quite a different kind from the rest, and which he himself 
calls a tragi-comedy, from the old Doric comedian, who, as 
we know, particularly treated mythological subjects. Among 
Terence’s plays, whose imitations, saving the alterations in the 
composition, are probably much more faithful in detail, we find 
two composed after Apollodorus, the rest after Menander. Julius 
Ceesar has honoured Terence with some verses in which he calls 
him a half-Menander, praises the lenity of his style, and only 
laments that he fails in a certain comic vigour of his original. 

This naturally brings us back to the Greek masters. Diphi- 
lus, Philemon, Apollodorus, and Menander are certainly among 
the most illustrious of their number. The palm of elegance, 
polish, and gracefulness is unanimously adjudged to Menander, 
though Philemon frequently won the prize from him, perhaps 
because he more studied the taste of the vulgar, or used other 
adscititious means of popularity. This, at least, Menander gave 
him to understand, when on one occasion he met his rival and 
asked him: “Prythee, Philemon, dost thou not blush when 
thou gainest the prize over my head ?” 

Menander flourished after the times of Alexander the Great. 
He was contemporary with Demetrius Phalereus. Theophrastus 
was his master in philosophy, but he himself inclined in his 
opinions to the doctrine of Epicurus, and boasted in an epigram, 
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that ‘as Themistocles rescued Greece from slavery, so Epicurus 
from unreason.” He loved the choicest sensual enjoyments ; 
Pheedrus, in a fragmentary narrative, describes him as an effe- 
minate voluptuary even in his exterior; his amours with the 
courtesan Glycera are notorious. The Epicurean Philosophy, 
which placed the supreme happiness of life in the benevolent 
affections, but neither stimulated to heroic activity, nor excited 
any desire of it in the mind, was likely to flourish after the loss 
of the glorious freedom of the old times: it was well adapted 
to console the cheerful mild-tempered Greeks for that loss. It 
suits the comic poet, perhaps better than any other system, 
aiming, as he does, at producing only temperate impressions, 
without wishing to excite any strong indignation at human 
frailties ; and 80 the Stoic Philosophy best suits the tragedian. 
On the other hand, it is easy to conceive how the Greeks, at 
the wera of lost freedom, came to conceive a passion for the new 
style of Comedy, which diverted their sympathy from universal 
human nature and political events to domestic and personal 
interests. 

The Greek Theatre was originally constructed for higher 
kinds of the drama: we do not wish to overlook the inconve- 
niences and the disadvantages which its structure occasioned 
to the New Comedy. ‘The frame was too wide, the picture could 
not fill it. The Greek stage lay under the open sky, it shewed 
little or nothing of the interior of the houses'. The New Comedy, 
therefore, must needs have the street for its scene. This oc- 
casions many incongrulties ; the people come frequently out of 
the houses to tell their secrets to each other in the street. It 
is true, the poets also saved themselves the trouble of shifting 
the scenes, by supposing the families concerned in the action 
to be next-door neighbours. It may also be alleged in justi- 
fication, that the Greeks, like all southern nations, lived a good 


1. To answer this purpose in some measure, the encyclema was put in requisition, 
which in the opening scene of the Clouds no doubt exhibited Strepsiades and his son 
in their beds. Julius Pollux also mentions, among the decorations of the New Comedy, 
a kind of tent-awning, shed, or pent-house, with a door-way, which originally repre- 
sented stabling, beside the middle building, but afterwards was turned to a variety of 
uses. Herc, therefore, or in the encyclema, were held those feasts, which, in the new 
comedies, sometimes took place before the eyes of the spectators. Considering their 
southern way of life, it was perhaps not so unnatural to feast with open doors as it 
would be in our climate. But no modern commentator, so far as I know, has hitherto 
set in a proper light the theatrical arrangement of the plays of Plautus and Terence. 
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deal out of their small private dwellings in the open air. The 
chief disadvantage which this arrangement drew after it was the 
restriction of the female characters of the drama. With that 
due observance of costume which belongs to the essence of 
New Comedy, the exclusion of unmarried females and of young 
women in general was inevitable, because of the retired life the 
female sex Jed in Greece. None appear but aged matrons, maid- 
servants, or girls of light reputation. Hence, besides the loss 
of agreeable scenes of life, arises the inconvenience, that very 
often the whole play turns upon a marriage with, or a passion 
for a person, whom we never once get sight of. 

Athens, usually the fictitious as well as the actual scene, 
was the centre of a small territory, and not to be compared with 
our own capital cities in extent and population. Republican 
equality did not admit of any marked distinction of rank; there 
was no proper nobility, all were neither more nor less than 
citizens, poorer or richer, who for the most part had no other 
occupation than the superintendence of their own property. 
Hence, in the Attic New Comedy, the contrasts which arise from 
diversity of tone and cultivation are pretty much out of the 
question: it confines itself to the middle ranks, and has an air 
of town—or if I may so express myself—small-town life, which 
does not please those who would have Comedy pourtray the 
manners of a court and the exquisite refinement or corruption 
of monarchical capitals. 

In the intercourse between the sexes, the Greeks knew 
nothing of the gallantry of modern Europe, nor of that love 
which is combined with enthusiastic veneration. All resolved 
itself into sensual passion or matrimony. The latter, as Grecian 
manners and government were constituted, was a duty, a matter 
of convenience, rather than of affection. The legislature was 
strict only in one single point, namely, in securing purity of 
extraction, which alone was legitimate. Citizenship was a great 
privilege, the more valuable in proportion as the citizens were 
fewer, whose number they did not willingly suffer to increase 
beyond a certain point. Therefore marriages with foreign 
women were invalid. The intercourse with a wife, whom in 
many cases the husband had never seen before he married her, 
who spent her whole life in the interior of the house, could afford 
but little entertainment ; this they sought among women, who 
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had lost all claim to strict respect, and were foreigners without 
property, freed slaves, and the like. With such women as these 
the easy morality of the Greeks considered almost every thing 
allowable, especially to young unmarried men. This kind of 
life, consequently, is much more freely displayed by the ancient 
comedians of the new school, than we think decorous. Their 
comedies, like all comedies in the world, diligently end with ma- 
trimony, (with this catastrophe, it seems, seriousness finds its 
way into life,) but the matrimony is often only a means of 
propitiating a father after the irregularities of an illicit amour. 
But sometimes the amour is turned into a lawful connexion, 
by means of a discovery that the supposed foreigner or slave 
is by birth a free-woman of Athens. It is worthy of remark, 
that the first germ of the New Comedy sprang up in the fruitful 
genius of the same poet as brought the old species to perfection. 
The ‘*Cocalus” of Aristophanes, his last play, described a 
seduction, a recognition, and all the circumstances afterwards 
imitated by Menander. | 

This sketch brings pretty nearly into view the whole round 
of characters; they may be almost reckoned up, so few are they, 
and of such perpetual recurrence. The strict and parsimonious, 
or the mild and easy-tempered father, the latter not unfrequently 
under the dominion of his wife, and making common cause against 
her with his son; the fond and sensible, or morose and domi- 
neering housewife, proud of her dowry ; the young man, light- 
minded, rakish, but otherwise frank and amiable, capable also 
of a true attachment in a love which was sensual in its origin; 
the girl of light character, either quite corrupted at the very 
first, vain, sly, and selfish, or still good-natured and susceptible 
of better feelings; the simple and rude, and the cunning slave, 
the latter helping his young master to cheat the old man, and 
using all sorts of knavery to get money for the gratification 
of his own appetites; (on this character, I shall presently speak 
more at large, as he plays a principal part); the flatterer, or 
officious parasite, who is ready to say and do all imaginable 
things in the prospect of a good meal; the sycophant, a per- 
son whose occupation it was to annoy honest people with all 
sorts of legal pettifoggery, and who also let himself out on hire 
for such employment; the gasconading soldier returned from 
foreign service, mostly a coward and a simpleton, but passing 
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himself off for somebody by boasting of his exploits abroad ; 
lastly, a female attendant, or pretended mother, who preaches 
very indifferent morality to the girl she has in her charge; and 
the slave-dealer who speculates on the extravagant passions of 
young people, and knows no other regard than that of his own 
profit. The two last characters, with their revolting coarseness, 
are, to our feelings, a real blot upon the Grecian Comedy, but 
from the nature of its materials they could not be dispensed 
with. 

The knavish servant is generally also the merry-maker, 
who avows his own sensuality and unprincipled maxims with 
complacent exaggeration, and makes fun of the other persons, 
perhaps also with side-speeches to the audience. Hence the 
comic servants of the moderns; but I doubt whether, as our 
manners are, there is propriety and truth in borrowing such 
characters from the ancients. The Greek servant was a slave, 
given up for life to the sovereign will of his master, and often 
liable to the severest treatment. A person thus deprived by 
the constitution of society of all his natural rights may be par- 
doned if he makes cunning his trade: he is in a state of warfare 
with his oppressor, and artifice is his natural weapon. A modern 
servant, who is free to choose his situation and his master, is 
evidently a worthless rascal, if he helps the son to play off a 
deceit upon the father. As for the self-avowed sensuality which 
gives a comic cast of expression to servants and other persons 
of mean rank, this motive may still be used without hesitation : 
he to whom life grants few privileges has also less required of 
him, and may frankly avow vulgar sentiments, without giving 
offence to our moral feelings. The better off servants are in 
real life, the less suitable are they to Comedy; it redounds, 
perhaps, to the glory of this soft age of ours, that we have lived 
to see, in our “ family-picture” plays and novels, right honest 
virtuous servants, fitter to excite tears than laughter. 

The repetition of the same character was confessed by the 
Greek comedians in their frequent use of the same names, which 
are also names partly expressive of character. In this they 
acted with more propriety than many modern comedians, who 
for the sake of characteristic novelty rack themselves with efforts 
for complete individuality, by which, in general, nothing is 
gained, but that the attention is diverted from the main busi- 
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ness, and dissipated amongst minor features. And yet after 
all they imperceptibly relapse into the old well-known charac- 
ters. It is better to lay on the character at once with a certain 
breadth of colouring, and leave the actor free scope for play, 
that according to the exigences of the composition in each in- 
stance he may define the character more exactly, and make it 
more individual. Perhaps also in this point of view the use of 
masks may be excused, which like all the rest in the manage- 
ment of the Greek theatre, (for instance the playing under the 
open sky,) though originally calculated for other species of the 
drama, were still retained, and might well seem a greater 
inconvenience in New Comedy, than in Old and in Tra- 
gedy. But certainly it was incongruous with the spirit of this 
kind of drama, that while the representation approached real 
nature with a more illusive resemblance, the masks deviated 
more widely from nature than in Old Comedy, being drawn 
with overcharged features and in the style of caricature. Sur- 
prising as this is, it is too expressly and formally testified to 
admit of a doubt’. As it was forbidden to bring portraits of 
real persons on the stage, they were in perpetual alarm, after 
the loss of their freedom, lest accident should betray them into 
some resemblance, especially to one of their Macedonian gover- 
nors, and they adopted this way of evading the danger. But 
this exaggeration was scarcely without its meaning. Thus we 
find it stated, that an uneven profile with one eyebrow raised 
and the other depressed denoted a quarrelsome and pragmatical 
temper’, as we may in fact observe that persons who often look 
at any thing with an anxious exactness get accustomed to dis- 
tortions of this kind. 

The masks in New Comedy among other advantages have 
this, that as the character is unavoidably repeated, they give 
the spectator to understand at first sight what he has to 
expect. I have witnessed at Weimar a representation of Te- 
rence’s Adelphi, quite in the antique costume, which, under 
Goethe’s superintendence, furnished us with a truly Attic 


1. See Platonius, in Aristoph. ed. Kiister. p. xi. 


2. See Julius Pollux in his section on comic masks. Compare Platonius as above, 
and Quinctil. x1. 3. The reader will recollect the strange discovery, which Voltaire 
flattered himself he had made, as mentioned above in the Third Lecture. (Note 2. 
Ῥ. $24.) 
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evening. ‘The actors used partial masks* cleverly fitted to the 
real face; I did not find, notwithstanding the smallness of the 
theatre, that they occasioned any loss of vivacity of expression. 
The mask was especially favourable to the jokes of the roguish 
slave: his grotesque physiognomy, as well as his garb, stamped 
him at once as a man of a peculiar species, as in fact the 
slaves were, partly even by extraction, and therefore his speech 
and gestures might be allowed to differ from those of the 
others. 

From the limited sphere of civil and domestic life, from the 
simple theme of the assigned characters, the inventive genius of 
the Greek comedians managed to educe an inexhaustible mul- 
tiplicity of variations; and yet, which is very praiseworthy, 
they remained true to the national costume, even in those par- 
ticulars on which they grounded the artificial complication and 
unravelment of their plots. 

The circumstances, of which they availed themselves for 
this purpose, were pretty much as follows. Greece consisted 
of a number of small separate states, lying round about upon 
coasts and islands. Navigation was frequent, piracy not un- 
common, and one of its objects was a supply of men and 
women for the slave-trade. Thus freeborn children might be 
kidnapped, or, in virtue of the rights allowed to parents, they 
might be exposed, and being unexpectedly preserved, might 
be subsequently restored to their families. All this forms 
a groundwork in the Greek comedies for the recognition be- 
tween parents and children, brothers and sisters, and the like; 
a means of unravelling the plot, which the comedians borrowed 
of their tragic brethren. The complicated intrigue is played 
in the scene of the present: but the strange and seemingly 
improbable incident, on which its plan is grounded, is thrown 
back into the distance of place and time, and thus the comedy, 
though formed out of every-day life, has often a kind of mar- 
vellous romantic background. 

The Greek comedians were acquainted with Comedy in its 
whole extent, and wrought with equal diligence upon all its 


3. These also were not unusual among the ancients, as is proved by a variety of 
comic masks, which instead of the mouth have a much wider and circular opening, 
through which the mouth and adjacent features were displayed, the living distortions 
of which contrasted with the fixed distortions of the rest of the countenance, no doubt, 
had a very ludicrous effect. 
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varieties, the play of intrigue, of fine and of exaggerated cha- 
racter, even including the serious drama. ‘They had moreover 
a very charming species of play, of which no specimen is ex- 
tant. We learn from the titles of the plays and other indica- 
tions, that they sometimes introduced historical personages, for 
instance, the poetess Sappho, with Anacreon’s and Alcseus’s 
passion for her, and hers for Phaon; the story of her leap from 
the Leucadian rock perhaps took its origin solely from the in- 
vention of the comedians. In respect of their subject-matter, 
such comedies would approach the style of the romantic drama, 
and the mixture of beautiful passion with the reposeful grace 
of the usual comic manner must doubtless have been very 
attractive. 

In what has been said, I think I have given a true pic- 
ture of the Greek New Comedy: I have not disguised its 
defects and limitations. The ancient Tragedy, and the Old 
Comedy are inimitable, unattainable, unique in the whole 
domain of art. But in New Comedy we certainly might at- 
tempt to compete with the Greeks, nay even to surpass them. 
When once we descend from the Olympus of pure poetry 
to the common earth, when once we blend with the ideal in- 
ventions of fancy the prose of a definite reality, then it is no 
longer the genius alone and the poetic faculty that determines 
the success of the productions, but the more or less favourable 
aspect of circumstances. ‘lhe images of the gods in the Grecian 
sculpture exist as perfect types for all times. The sublime 
employment of refining the human form into the perfection of 
that ideal model was undertaken once for all by the imagina- 
tion; the most it can now do, even with a like degree of genius, 
is only to repeat the attempt. But in respect of personal, in- 
dividual resemblance, the modern artist vies with the ancient ; 
this is no purely artistic creation; observation must here come 
to the task, and the artist with all his science, solidity, and 
gracefulness of execution, is tied down to the reality which he 
actually has before his eyes. 

In the excellent portrait-statues of two of the most famous 
comedians, Menander and Posidippus (in the Vatican), the 
physiognomy of the Greek New Comedy seems to me to be 
almost visibly and personally expressed. They are seated in 
arm-chairs, clad with extreme simplicity, and holding a roll in 
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their hand; with that ease and careless selfpossession which 
always mark the conscious superiority of the Master; in that 
maturity of years which befits the calm impartial observation 
that Comedy requires, but sound and active and free from all 
symptoms of decay; one sees in them that hale and pithy 
vigour of frame, which bears witness to an equally vigorous 
constitution of mind and temper; no lofty enthusiasm, but no 
silliness or extravagance; on the contrary, a sage earnestness 
dwells on the brow, wrinkled not with care but with the ex- 
ercise of thought, while in the searching eye, and the mouth 
ready for a smile, there is a light irony which cannot be 
mistaken. 
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Roman Theatre. Native varieties. Atellane Fables, Mimes, Comedia Togata. Greek 
Tragedy transplanted to Rome. Tragedians of the more ancient epoch, and of the 
Augustan age. Idea of a kind of Tragedy peculiarly Roman, but which never was 
realized. Why the Romans were never particularly happy in Tragic Art. Seneca. 


Iw treating of the Dramatic Literature of the Romans, whose 
Theatre is everyway immediately attached to that of the Greeks, 
we have only to remark, properly speaking, one vast chasm, 
partly arising from the want of proper creative genius in this 
department, partly from the loss of almost all their written 
performances, with the exception only of a few fragments. The 
only extant works of the good classical age are those of Plautus 
and Terence, of whom I have already spoken as imitators of 
the Greeks. 

Poetry in general had no native growth in Rome. It was 
not till those later times, in which the original Rome, ‘by aping 
foreign manners, was drawing nigh to her dissolution, that 
poetry came to be artificially cultivated among the other devices 
of luxurious living. In the Latin we have an instance of a 
language modelled into poetical expression, altogether after 
foreign forms of grammar and metre. This approximation to 
the Greek was at first effected with much violence: the Grecism 
extended even to rude interpolation of foreign words and phrases. 
Gradually the poetic style was softened: of its former harsh- 
ness we may perceive in Catullus the last vestiges, which how- 
ever are not without a certain rugged charm. The language 
rejected those syntactical constructions, and especially the com- 
pounds, which were too much at variance with its own interior 
structure, and could not be lastingly agreeable to Roman ears ; 
and at last the poets of the Augustan age succeeded in effecting 
the happiest possible incorporation between the native and the 
borrowed elements. But scarcely was the desired equipoise 
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obtained, when a pause ensued: all free development was im- 
peded, and the poetical style, notwithstanding its apparent ele- 
vation into a bolder and more learned character, had irretrievably 
imprisoned itself within the round of the phraseology it had 
once adopted. Thus the Latin language in poetry enjoyed but 
a brief interval of bloom between its unfashioned state and its 
second death. With the spirit also of their poetry it fared no 
better. 

It was not by the desire to enliven their holiday leisure by 
exhibitions, which bear away one’s thoughts from the real world, 
that the Romans were led to the invention of theatrical amuse- 
ments; but in the disconsolateness of a dreary pestilence, against 
which all remedies seemed unavailing, they first caught at the 
theatrical spectacle, as an experiment to propitiate the wrath 
of the gods, the exercises and games of the circus having till 
then been their only public exhibitions. But the Histriones, 
whom for this purpose they called in from Etruria, were only 
dancers, and probably not mimetic dancers, but merely such 
as endeavoured to amuse by the adroitness of their movements. 
Their oldest spoken dramas, those which were called the Atellane 
Fables, the Romans borrowed from the Oscans, the original in- 
habitants of Italy. With these Satur@ (so called because they 
were at first improvisatory farces, without dramatic coherence, 
for Satura means a medley) they rested satisfied till Livius 
Andronicus, more than five hundred years after the building 
of Rome, began to imitate the Greeks, and introduced the 
regular kinds of drama, namely, Tragedy, and New Comedy, 
for the Old was from its nature incapable of being trans- 
planted. 

Thus the Romans were indebted to the Etruscans for the 
first notion of the stage-spectacle, to the Oscans for the effusions 
of sportive humour, to the Greeks for a higher cultivation. In 
the comic department, however, they shewed more original genius 
than in Tragedy. ‘The Oscans, whose language, early extinct, 
survived only in those farces, were at least so near akin to 
the Romans that their dialect was immediately intelligible to 
Latin hearers: for how else could the Atellane Fables have af- 
forded them any entertainment? So completely indeed did they 
naturalize this diversion among themselves, that noble Roman 
youths exhibited the like performances at the festivals: on which 
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account the actors, whose regular profession it was to exhibit 
the Atellane Fables, stood exempt, as privileged persons, from 
the infamy attached to other theatrical artists, namely exclusion 
from the tribes, and likewise enjoyed an immunity from mili- 
tary service. 

Moreover the Romans had their own Mimes. The unlatin 
name of these little pieces certainly seems to imply an affinity 
to the Greek Mimes; but in their form they differed consider- 
ably from these, and doubtless they had local truth of manners, 
and the matter was not borrowed from Greek exhibitions. 

It is singular, that Italy has possessed from of old the gift of 
a very amusing though somewhat rude buffoonery, in extempora- 
neous speeches and songs with accompanying antics, though it 
has seldom been coupled with genuine dramatic taste. The 
latter assertion might easily be justified by examination of what 
has been achieved in that country in the higher departments of 
the Drama down to the most recent times. ‘The former might 
be substantiated by many characteristic traits, which at present 
would carry us too far from our subject into the Saturnalia 
and the like. Even of the wit which prevails in the speeches 
of Pasquino and Marforio, and the well-aimed popular satire 
on events of the day, many vestiges may be found even in the 
times of the emperors, who were not generally favourable to 
such liberties. More to our present purpose is the conjecture, 
that in the Mimes and Atellane Fables we perhaps have the 
earliest germ of the Commedia dell Arte, of the improvisatory 
farce with standing masks. A striking affinity between these 
and the Atellanes appears in the employment of dialects to 
produce a droll effect. But how would Harlequin and Pul- 
cinello be astonished to learn that they descend in a straight 
line from the buffoons of the old Romans, nay of the Oscans! 
How merrily would they thank the antiquarian who should trace 
their glorious genealogical tree to such a root! From the Greek 
vase-paintings, we know that there belonged to the grotesque 
masks of the Old Comedy a garb very much resembling theirs: 
long trowsers, and a doublet with sleeves; articles of dress, 
otherwise strange both to Greeks and Romans. To this day, 
Zanni is one of Harlequin’s names; and Sannio in the Latin 
farces was the name of a buffoon, who, as ancient writers tes- 
tify, had his head shorn, and wore a dress pieced together out 
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of gay party-coloured patches. ‘The very image and likeness 
of Pulcinello is said to have been found among the fresco- 
paintings of Pompeii. If he derives his extraction originally from 
Atella, he has his local habitation still pretty much in the old 
land of his nativity. As for the objection, how these characters 
could be traditionally kept up notwithstanding a suspension of 
all theatrical amusements for many centuries together, a sufficient 
answer may be found in the yearly licences of the carnival, 
and the fools-holidays of the middle ages. 

The Greek mimes were dialogues written in prose, and not 
intended for the stage. Those of the Romans were composed 
In verse, were acted, and often delivered extempore. The most 
famous authors in this department were Laberius and Syrvs, 
contemporaries of Julius Cesar. He, as dictator, by his courtly 
request compelled Laberius, a Roman knight, to exhibit himself 
publicly in his mimes, though the scenic profession was branded 
with the loss of civil rights. Laberius made his complaint of 
this in a prologue which is still extant, and in which the 
painful feeling of annihilated self-respect is nobly and touch- 
ingly expressed. It is not easy to conceive how in such a 
state of mind he could be capable of cracking ludicrous 
jokes, and how the audience, with so bitter an example 
of a despotic act of degradation before their eyes, could find 
pleasure in them. Cesar kept his word: he gave Laberius a 
considerable sum of money, and invested him anew with the 
equestrian rank, which however could not reinstate him in the 
opinion of his fellow citizens. But he took his revenge for 
the prologue and other allusions', by awarding the prize against 
Laberius to Syrus, once the slave, and afterwards the freed- 
man and pupil of Laberius in the art of composing mimes. 
Of Syrus’s mimes there are still extant a number of sentences, 
which in matter and terse conciseness of expression deserve to 
be ranked with Menander’s. Some of them even transcend the 
moral horizon of serious comedy itself, and assume an almost 
stoic sublimity. How could the transition be effected from 
vulgar jokes to such sentiments as these? And how could 
such maxims be at all introduced, without a development of 


1. What an inward humiliation for Cesar, could he have foreseen, that after a few 
generations, his successor in the despotism, Nero, out of a lust for self-dishonour, would 
expose himself repeatedly to infamy in the same manner as he, the first despot, had 
exposed a Roman of the middle order, not without exciting general indignation ! 
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human relations as considerable as that exhibited in the perfect 
comedy? At all events they are calculated to give one a very 
favourable idea of the mimes. Horace indeed speaks dispa- 
ragingly of Laberius’s mimes, considered as works of art, either 
on account of the arbitrary manner in which they were put 
together, or their carelessness of execution. Yet this ought not 
of itself to determine our judgment against them, for this cri- 
tical poet, for reasons which it is easy to conceive, lays much 
greater stress upon the diligent use of the file than upon ori- 
ginal boldness and fertility of invention. A single entire mime, 
which time however has unfortunately denied us, would clear 
up the matter much better than the confused notices of gram- 
marians and the conjectures of modern scholars. 

The regular Comedy of the Romans was mostly palliata, 
that is, exhibited in the Grecian costume, and representing 
Grecian manners. This is the case with all the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence. But they had also a Comedia togata, 
so called from the Roman garb, usually worn in it. Afranius 
is mentioned as the most famous author in this way. Of these 
comedies we have nothing whatever remaining, and find so few 
notices on the subject, that we cannot even decide with cer- 
tainty, whether the fogate were original comedies of home 
growth, or only Grecian comedies recast with Roman manners. 
The last is more probable, as Afranius lived in the older epoch, 
when Roman genius had not even begun to stir its wings 
towards original invention; and yet on the other hand it is 
not easy to conceive how the Attic comedies could have been 
adapted, without great violence, to a locality so entirely different. 
The tenour of Roman life was in general earnest and grave, 
though in personal intercourse they had no small turn for wit 
and joviality. The difference of ranks among the Romans had its 
political boundaries very strongly marked, the wealth of private 
persons was often almost regal; their women lived much more 
in society, and played a much more important part there than 
the Grecian women did; by virtue of which independence they 
also took their full share in the profligacy which went hand- 
in-hand with exterior refinement. The differences being so 
essential, an original Roman comedy would be a remarkable 
phenomenon, and one that would exhibit this sovereign nation 
in quite a new point of view. That this was not effected in 
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the Comadia Togata, is proved by the indifference with which 
the ancients express themselves on the subject. Quintilian does 
not scruple to say, that Latin literature limps worst in Comedy. 
This is his expression, word for word. 

To come to Tragedy; we must remark in the first place, 
that in Rome, the acting of the borrowed Greek Tragedy was 
considerably dislocated by the circumstance, that there was no 
place for the Chorus in the Orchestra, where the principal spec- 
tators, the Knights and Senators, had their seats: the Chorus 
therefore appeared on the stage. Here then was the very 
incongruity, which we alleged as an objection to the modern 
attempts to introduce the Chorus. Other deviations also, scarcely 
for the better, from the Greek style of acting, were favourably 
received. At the very first introduction of regular plays, Livius 
Andronicus, a Greek by birth and Rome's first tragic poet and 
actor, in his monodies (viz., those lyric parts which were to 
be sung by a single person and not by the Chorus) separated 
the song from the mimetic dance, only the latter being left to the 
actor, while the singing part was performed by a boy stationed 
beside the flute-player. Among the Greeks in their better times, 
both the tragic song and the rhythmical gesticulation which 
accompanied it were certainly so simple, that a single individual 
might do ample justice to both. But the Romans, it seems, 
preferred isolated excellence to harmonious union. Hence, at 
a later period, their avidity for the pantomimes, which attained 
to great perfection in the times of Augustus. To judge from 
the names of the most famous performers in this kind, a Pylades, 
a Bathyllus, it was by Greeks that this dumb eloquence was 
exercised in Rome, and the lyric parts, which were expressed 
by their gesticulative dance, were delivered in Greek. Lastly, 
Roscius, and probably not he alone, frequently played without 
a mask: of which procedure there never was an instance, so far 
as we know, among the Greeks. It might further the display 
of his art; and here again, the satisfaction which this gave the 
Romans proves, that they bad more taste for the dispropor- 
tionately conspicuous talent of a virtuoso, than for the harmonious 
impression of a work of art considered as a whole. 

In the Tragic Literature of the Romans, two epochs may 
be distinguished ; the older epoch of Livius Andronicus, Nevius, 
Ennius, also of Pacuvius and Attius, both which last flourished 
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awhile later than Plautus and Terence; and the polished epoch 
of the Augustan age. The former produced none but translators 
and remodellers of Greek works, yet probably succeeded better 
and with more fidelity in the tragic than in the comic department. 
Sublimity of expression is apt to turn out somewhat awkwardly 
in an untutored language, it may be reached, however, by an 
effort ; but to hit off the careless gracefulness of social wit re- 
quires natural humour and fine cultivation. We do not possess 
(any more than in the case of Plautus and Terence) even a 
fragment of a version from an extant Greek original, to help 
us to a judgment of the accuracy and general success of the 
copy; but a speech of some length from Attius’s Prometheus 
Unbound is nowise unworthy of Atschylus; its metre' also is 
much more careful than that of the Latin comedians usually is. 
This earlier style was brought to great perfection by Pacuvius 
and Attius, whose pieces seem to have stood their ground alone 
on the tragic stage in Cicero’s times and even later, and to have 
had many admirers. Horace directs his jealous criticism against 
these, as he does against all the other more ancient poets. 

The contemporaries of Augustus made it their ambition 
to compete with the Greeks in a more original manner ; not 
with equal success, however, in all departments. The rage 
for attempts at tragedy was particularly great; works of this 
kind by the Emperor himself are mentioned. There is therefore 
much to favour the conjecture, that Horace wrote his epistle 
to the Pisos, principally with a view of deterring these young 
men, who, perhaps without any true call to such a task, were 
bitten by the mania of the day, from so critical an undertaking. 
One of the chief tragedians of this age was the famous Asinius 
Pollio, a man of a violently impassioned character, as Pliny says, 
and who was partial to the same character in works of fine art. 
He it was who brought with him from Rhodes and set up in 
Rome the well known group of the Farnese Bull. If his tra- 
gedies bore but about the same relation to those of Sophocles, 


1. But in what metres may we suppose these tragedians to have translated the 
Greek Choral Odes ἢ Pindar’s lyric metres, which have so much resemblance to the 
tragic, Horace declares to be inimitable in Latin. Probably the labyrinthine structure 
of the Choral Strophes was never attempted : indeed ncither Roman language, nor Roman 
cars were calculated for it. Seneca’s tragedies never take a higher flight from the 
anapests, than to a sapphic or choriambic verse, the monotonous reitcration of which 
is very disagrecable. 
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as this bold, wild, but somewhat overwrought group does to 
the still sublimity of the Niobe, their loss is still very much 
to be lamented. But Pollio’s political greatness might easily 
dazzle the eyes of his contemporaries as to the true value of his 
poetical works. Ovid tried his hand upon Tragedy, as he did 
upon so many other kinds of poetry, and composed a Medea. 
To judge from the drivelling common-places of passion in his 
Heroides, one would expect of him, in Tragedy, at best an 
overdrawn Euripides. Yet Quintilian asserts that here he 
shewed for once what he might have accomplished if he had 
but kept himself within bounds rather than give way to his 
propensity to extravagance. 

These and all the other tragic attempts of the Augustan 
age have perished. We cannot exactly estimate the extent of 
our loss, but to all appearance it is not extraordinarily great. 
In the first place, the Greek Tragedy laboured there under 
the disadvantage of all transplanted exotics: the Roman wor- 
ship indeed was in some measure allied to that of the Greekn, 
(though not nearly so identical with it as many suppene,) but 
the heroic mythology of the Greeks was altogether indebted to 
the poets for its introduction into Rome, and was in no renpect 
interwoven with the national recollections, as it was in such a 
multitude of ways among the Greeks. There hovers before my 
mind’s eye the Ideal of a genuine Roman form of Tragedy, 
dimly indeed and in the back-ground of ages, as one would figure 
to oneself a being, that never issued into reality from the womb 
of possibility. In significance and form, it would be altogether 
distinct from that of the Greeks, and religioun and patriotic 
in the old-Roman sense of the words. Truly creative poetry 
can only issue from the interior life of a people and from re- 
ligion which is the root of that life. But the Roman religion 
was originally, and before they endeavoured to conceal the 
loss of its intrinsic substance by varnishing ite outside with 
borrowed finery, of quite a different spirit froan the religion of 
the Greeks. The latter had all the plastic Acxibility of Art, 
the other the unchangeable fixity of the Priesthood. The 
Roman Faith and the ceremonies established on it were more 
earnest, more moral, and pious, more penetrating ju their in- 
sight into Nature, more magical and mysterious than the 
Grecian Religion—than that part of {1 at leuet, which wae 
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exoteric to the mysteries. As the Grecian Tragedy exhibits 
the free man struggling with Destiny, so the spirit of a Roman 
Tragedy would be the prostration of all human motives be- 
neath that hallowing binding force, Religio, and its revealed 
omnipresence in all things earthly. But when the craving for 
poetry of a cultivated character awoke in them, this spirit had 
long been extinct. The Patricians, originally an Etruscan 
school of priesthood, had become merely secular statesmen and 
warriors, who retained their hereditary sacerdotal character only 
as a political form. Their sacred books, their Vedas, were be- 
come unintelligible to them, not so much by reason of the 
obsolete letter, as because they no longer possessed that higher 
science which was the key to the sanctuary. What the heroic 
legends of the Latins might have become under an earlier 
development, and what the colouring was that properly be- 
longed to them, we may still see from some traces in Virgil, 
Propertius, and Ovid, though even these poets handled them 
only as matters of antiquarian interest. 

Moreover, though the Romans now at last were for hellenising 
in all things, they wanted that milder spirit of humanity which 
may be traced in Grecian History, Poetry, and Art from the 
Homeric age downwards. From the severest virtue, which, 
Curtius-like, buried all personal inclinations in the bosom of 
native land, they passed with fearful rapidity to an equally un- 
exampled profligacy of rapacity and lust. Never were they able 
to belie in their character the story of their first founder, suckled, 
not at the mother’s breast, but by a ravening she-wolf. They 
were the Tragedians of the World’s History, and many a drama 
of deep woe did they exhibit with kings led in fetters and pining 
in the dungeon; they were the iron Necessity of all other na- 
tions: the universal destroyers for the sake of piling up at last 
from the ruins the mausoleum of their own dignity and freedom, 
amid the monotonous solitude of an obedient world. To them it 
was not given to touch the heart by the tempered accents of 
mental anguish, and to run with a light and forbearing hand 
through the scale of the feelings. In Tragedy, too, they natu- 
rally aimed at extremes, by overleaping all intermediate grada- 
tions, both in the stoicism of heroic courage and in the monstrous 
rage of abandoned lusts. Of all their ancient greatness nothing 
remained to them save only the defiance of pain and death, if 
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* need were that they should exchange for these a life of un- 
bridled enjoyment. This seal, accordingly, of their own former 
nobility they stamped upon their tragic heroes with a self-com- 
placent and vain-glorious profusion. 

Lastly, in the age of cultivated Literature, the dramatic 
poets, in the midst of a people fond of spectacle, even to madness, 
nevertheless wanted a public for Poetry. In their triumphal 
processions, their giadiatorial games and heast-fights, all the 
magnificence in the world, all the marvels of foreign climes were 
led before the eye of the spectator; he was glatted with the 
most violent scenes of blood. On nerves thus steeled what effect 
could be produced by the finer gradations of tragic pathos’ It 
was the ambition of the grandees to display to the people, in 
a single day, the enormous spoil of foreign of civil wars, on 
stages which were generally destroyed immediately after the use 
so made of them. What Pliny relates of the architectural decn- 
rations of that erected by Scaurus borders on the incredible. 
When pomp could be carried no further, they tried to stimulate 
by novelty of mechanic contrivance. Thus ἃ Heman at hia 
father’s funeral solemnity had two theatres built with their backs 
resting on each other, each moveable on a single pivot in the 
middle, in such a manner, that at the end of the play they were 
wheeled round with all the spectators sitting in them, and formed 
into a circus, in which games of gladiators were exhibited. In 
the gratification of the eyes that of the ears waa wholly «wallawed 
up: rope-dancers and white elephants were preferred to every 
kind of dramatic entertainment; the embrcidered purple robe of 
the actor, Horace tells us, was received with a general clapping, 
and so far from attentive and quiet was the great mass of the 
people, that he compares their noise ἢ. the roar of the ocean 
or of a forest-covered mountain in a storm. 

Only one specimen of the talents of the Koumans for tragedy 
bas come down to us; but it would be unfair to form a judgment 
from this of the lost works of better times: I mean, the ten 
tragedies which pass under the name of Seneca. Their claim 
to his name seems to be very ambiguous: perhaps it is grounded 
only on a circumstance which ought rather to have led to a con- 
trary conclusion, viz. that Seneca himself is one of the dramatis 
persone in one of them, the Ortaria. The learned are divided 
in their opinions on the subject. Same assign them partly to 
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the philosopher, partly to his father the rhetorician: others as- 
sume the existence of a poet Seneca distinct from both. In this 
point all are agreed, that the plays are not all from one hand, 
but belong to different ages even. For the honour of Roman 
taste, one would fain hold them to be after-births of a very late 
gra of antiquity: but Quintilian quotes a verse from the Medea’, 
which we actually find in the extant piece of that name, so that 
the plea will not hold good for this play, which seems, however, 
to be no great deal better than the rest. We find also in Lucan, 
a contemporary of Nero, the very same style of bombast, which 
distorts every thing great into nonsense. The state of constant 
outrage in which Rome was kept by a series of blood-thirsty 
tyrants, led to similar outrages upon nature in rhetoric and 
poetry. ‘The same phenomenon has been observed in similar 
epochs of modern history. Under the wise and mild government 
of a Vespasian and a Titus, and still more of a Trajan, the 
Romans returned to a purer taste. But to whatever age these 
Tragedies of Seneca may belong, they are beyond all description 
bombastic and frigid, utterly devoid of nature in character and 
action, full of the most revolting violations of propriety, and so 
barren of all theatrical effect, that I verily believe they were 
never meant to leave the schools of the rhetoricians for the stage. 
With the old tragedies, those highest of the creations of Grecian 
poetical genius, these have nothing in common but the name, 
the exterior form, and the mythological matter: and yet they 
set themselves up beside them in the evident intention of sur- 
passing them, in which attempt they come off like a hollow 
hyperbole contrasted with a most heart-felt truth. Every 
common-place of tragedy is worried out to the last gasp; all 
is phrase, among which even the simplest is forced and stilted. 
An utter poverty of mind is tricked out with wit and acuteness. 
They have fancy too, or at least a phantom of it; of the abuse 
of that faculty, one may look to these plays for a speaking 
example. Their persons are neither ideal nor real men, but 
misshapen giants of puppets, and the wire that sets them a-going 


1. The Author of this Medea makes his heroine strangle her children, coram populo, 
in spite of Horace’s warning, who probably when he uttered it had a Roman example 
before his eyes, for a Greek would. hardly have committed this error. The Roman 
tragedians must have had a particular lust for novelty and effect to seck them in such 
atrocities. 
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is at one time an unnatural heroism, at another a passion alike 
unnatural, which no atrocity of guilt can appal. 

In a history, therefore, of Dramatic Art, I might have wholly 
passed by the tragedies of Seneca, but that the blind prejudice 
in favour of all that remains to us from antiquity has attracted 
many imitators to these compositions. They were earlier and 
more generally known than the Greek tragedies. Not merely 
scholars destitute of poetical taste have judged favourably of 
them, nay, have preferred them to the Greek tragedies, but 
even poets have deemed them worth studying. The influence 
of Seneca on Corneille’s notion of tragedy is too plain to be 
overlooked ; Racine has deigned to borrow a good deal from 
him in his Phedra (as may be seen in Brumoy’s enumeration), 
and nearly the whole of the scene in which the heroine declares 
her passion. 

And here we close our disquisitions on the productions of 
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NINTH LECTURE. 


(EXTRACT.) 
ON THE DBAMATIC UNITIES, 


Aristotle. Examination of the three Unities. What is Unity of Action? Unity of 
Time. Did the Greeks observe it? Unity of Place connected with it. 


THE question concerning the Dramatic Regularity for which 
the French critics contend, may in a considerable measure be 
carried back to the so-called Three Unities of Aristotle. We 
will investigate what is the doctrine of the Greek philosopher 
on this subject; and how far the Greek tragedians knew and 
observed these rules. ; 

These famous Three Unities, which have given rise to a 
whole Iliad of battles among the critics, are Unity of Action, 
of Time, and of Place. 

The validity of the first is unanimously acknowledged; but 
then its meaning is the point in debate, and, I add, it is in fact 
no easy matter to come to an understanding on the subject. 

Some consider the Unities of Place and Time quite a sub- 
ordinate matter, while others lay the greatest stress upon them, 
and maintain that out of the pale of these Unities there is no 
salvation for the dramatic poet. In France, this zeal is not 
merely confined to the learned world, it seems to be a universal 
concernment of the nation. Every Frenchman, who has sucked 
in his Boileau with his mother’s milk, holds himself a born cham- 
pion of the Dramatic Unities, in the same way as the Kings 
of England, since Henry VIII., bear the title defensor fides. 

It is pleasant enough that Aristotle has been enlisted, without 
ceremony, to lend his name to these three Unities, considering 
that it is only of the Unity of Action that he speaks at any 
length, while he merely throws out a vague hint about the Unity 
of Time, and of the Unity of Place, says not a syllable. 
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I do not here find myself in a polemic relation to Aristotle, 
for I by no means contest the Unity of Action, properly under- 
stood. I only vindicate a greater latitude in respect of time 
and place in many species of the Drama, nay, hold it essential 
to them. In order, however, that we may be able to view the 
matter in its proper light, I must premise a few words on 
the Poetics of Aristotle, those few pages which have given rise 
to such voluminous commentaries. 

It has been clearly proved that this treatise is only a frag- 
ment, for there are many important matters it does not even 
touch upon. Some of the learned have even thought it not 
to be a fragment of the true original, but of an abridgment 
which some person composed for his own information. On this 
point all philological critics are agreed, that the text is very 
much corrupted, and they have attempted to restore it by con- 
jectural emendations. Of its great obscurity the critics com- 
plain either in express terms, or substantiate it in point of fact 
by rejecting the expositions of their predecessors, while they 
are alike unable to approve their own to those who come after 
them. 

With Aristotle's ‘ Rhetoric,” the case is quite otherwise. 
It is undoubtedly genuine, complete, and easy to understand. 
But in what way does he there consider the art of oratory? 
As a sister of the dialectic art, for as this produces conviction 
by its syllogisms, so does rhetoric, in a kindred manner, pro- 
duce persuasion. This is just such a way of considering the 
matter, as if one should treat of architecture as merely the 
art of building strongly and conveniently. This indeed is a 
prerequisite, but here is not enough to constitute a fine art; 
what we require of architecture is, that it should combine those 
indispensable purposes of an edifice with beautiful arrangement, 
harmonious proportions, and mutual correspondency of impres- 
sion from the whole. Now when we see how Aristotle has 
viewed even rhetoric on that side only which is accessible to 
the understanding, without imagination and feeling, and as sub- 
servient to an exterior design: can it surprise us that he should 
have fathomed even much less of the mystery of Poetry, an 
art which is absolved from every other aim than its own un- 
conditional one of creating the beautiful by free invention, and 
investing it m language? I have had the audacity to maintain 
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this, and have hitherto found no ground for retracting it. Les- 
sing was of a different opinion. But what if Lessing himself, 
with his acutely analytical criticism, went astray in the very 
same paths? This kind of criticism is completely victorious, 
where it exposes the contradictions, in regard of the under- 
standing, in works composed merely with the understanding ; 
but it could scarcely elevate itself to the idea of a work of art 
created by true genius. 

The ancients have done but little towards forming into a 
distinct science the philosophical theory of the fine arts collec- 
tively: though of technical manuals on the several arts indi- 
vidually, that is, treating merely of the instrumental means, 
they had no lack. But were I to choose for myself a guide 
in this matter from among the ancient philosophers, it should 
doubtless be Plato, who apprehended the idea of the beautiful, 
not by dissection, which never can yield it, but by the intui- 
tion of an inspired soul, and in whose works the germs of a 
genuine Philosophy of Art are everywhere abundantly scattered. 

Let us hear what Aristotle says about the Unity of Action. 

‘We affirm that Tragedy is the imitation of a perfect and 
entire action having a certain magnitude (for there may be 
a whole without magnitude). Now a whole is what has a 
beginning, middle and end. A beginning is that which is not 
necessarily subsequent to something else, but which, from its 
nature, has something after it or arising from it. An end, on 
the contrary, is that, which from its nature is subsequent to 
something else, either necessarily or most commonly, but with- 
out any thing after it. A middle is that which both follows 
and is followed by something else. Of course, well-formed fables 
must not begin just where it may happen, nor end m the same 
chance-fashion, but must be subject to the above-mentioned 
forms.” 

Strictly speaking, it is contradictory to say that a whole, 
which is supposed to have parts, can be without magnitude. 
But Aristotle immediately explains his meaning; by magnitude, 
as a requisition of the beautiful, he means certain dimensions, 
which are neither so small that we cannot distinguish the parts, 
nor so large that we cannot take in the whole at one view. 
This, therefore, is merely an empirical, extrinsic definition of 
the beautiful, and rests only upon the constitution of our senses 
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and of our powers of comprehension. His application of it, how- 
ever, to the dramatic fable, is remarkable. ‘‘It must have an 
extension, but such as can be easily taken in by the memory. 
The definition of this extent, according to the circumstances of 
the theatrical exhibition, and the senses of the spectators, does 
not come within the province of Art. As regards the essence 
of the matter, the greater the extent, provided always it be 
perspicuous, the more beautiful it is.” This expression will be 
very favourable to the compositions of Shakspeare and other 
romantic dramatists, who have taken into a single picture a more 
comprehensive sphere of life, characters, and events, than are 
to be found in the simple Greek tragedy, provided it shall appear 
that they have given it the requisite unity and perspicuity : 
which we do not scruple to affirm they have. 

In another place, Aristotle demands of the epic poet the same 
unity of action as he does of the dramatist, he repeats his former 
definitions, and says, the poet must not be like the historian, 
who relates contemporary events, although they had no bearing 
at all upon each other. Here the requirement of connexion 
between the exhibited events as causes and effects, which re- 
quirement was already implied in his explanation of the parts 
of a whole, is stated yet more explicitly. He admits, however, 
that the epic poet is at liberty to expatiate upon a greater mul- 
tiplicity of events tending to one main action, because the nar- 
rative form enables him to describe many things as proceeding 
at the same time; whereas, the dramatic poet cannot exhibit a 
plurality of things taking place simultaneously, but only so 
much as takes place upon the stage, and the part which the 
persons of the drama take in one action. But what if the 
dramatist has since found out a way, by means of a different 
construction of the stage and a more skilful theatrical perspec- 
tive, to develop properly and without confusion a fable re- 
sembling that of the epos in compass, though more limited in 
extent? What further objection could be made to this, if the 
only reason for the veto lay in the supposed impossibility ? 

This is pretty nearly all that occurs in Aristotle's Poetics 
on the Unity of Action. A brief examination will make it 
plainly appear, how far from adequate to the essential de- 
mands of poetry are rules coined out of conceptions so merely 
anatomical. 
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Unity of Action is required. What is action? Most critics 
pass over this, as if it were self-evident. In the higher proper 
sense, Action is a procedure dependent on the will of man. Its 
Unity will consist in the tendency towards a single end; to its 
completeness belongs all that is intermediate between the first 
resolve and the execution of the deed. 

This conception of Action applies to many tragedies of the 
ancients, (for instance, Orestes’s murder of his mother, Gédipus’s 
resolution to discover and punish the murderer of Laius ;) 
but by no means to all, much less to the modern tragedies, at 
least not if the action be sought for in the principal persons. 
What comes to pass through them, and takes place with them, 
has often as little to do with a resolution of the free will, as 
has the striking of a ship upon a rock in a storm. But, moreover, 
in the sense of the ancients, we must reckon as part of the 
action the resolution to bear the consequences of the deed with 
heroic magnanimity, and the execution of this determination 
will form part of the completeness of the action. Antigone’s 
pious resolution to perform in person the last duties to her fin- 
buried brother is soon effected and without difficulty; but the 
genuineness of the resolution, which alone stamps it a fit subject 
for Tragedy, is then proved and then only, when without re- 
pentance, without relapsing into weakness, she suffers death for 
it. And, to give an example from quite a different sphere, is 
not Shakspeare’s Julius Cesar, as far as concerns the action, 
constructed upon the same principle? Brutus is the hero of 
the piece; the accomplishment of his great resolve consists not 
in the mere assassination of Cesar (an act in itself equivocal, the 
impulses to which might be ambition and jealousy), but in his 
approving himself, even to the calm sacrifice of his amiable 
existence, the pure champion of Roman freedom. 

Still further: without opposition, no complication of the plot 
would be possible, and this results mostly from contrariety of 
purposes and views in the acting persons. If, therefore, we 
restrict the notion of an action to resolution and deed, then in 
most cases two or more actions will appear in the tragedy. Now 
which is the tnain action? Each person thinks his own the most 
important, for each is the central point to himself. Creon’s re- 
solution to maintain his sovereign authority by inflicting death 
on the burier of Polynices is equally stedfast with Antigone’s 
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resolution, equally important, and as we see in the end, equally 
dangerous, inasmuch as it draws after it the ruin of the whole 
house of Creon. The merely negative resolution, however, might, 
to be sure, be regarded as the complement of the affirmative. 
But what if the resolutions be not diametrically opposite, but 
something else? In Racine’s Andromache, Orestes wishes to 
excite Hermione to return his passion; Hermione wishes to 
compel Pyrrhus to marry her, or she will be revenged on him ; 
Pyrrhus wishes to be rid of Hermione and to wed Andromache ; 
Andromache wishes to save her son, and at the same time to 
remain true to the memory of her husband. Yet none has ever 
denied the unity of this piece, for all the actions are locked 
together and end in one common catastrophe. Now which of 
these four is the main action? In strength of passion their 
endeavours are pretty nearly on a par, all the parties have the 
whole happiness of their life at stake ; the action of Andromache 
has the preeminence in moral dignity, and therefore Racine 
wag quite right in naming the piece after her. 

: We see here a new condition in the notion of action, namely, 
the reference to the idea of moral freedom, by virtue of which 
alone man is considered as the prime author of his own reso- 
lutions. For, regarded within the province of experience, a 
resolution, as the beginning of action, is not only cause, but 
is also an effect of antecedent motives. It was in this reference 
to a higher idea, that we endeavoured, in the preceding Lectures, 
to find the unity and completeness of Tragedy, as the ancients 
understood it: namely, its absolute beginning is the assertion 
of free-will, the recognition of Necessity is its absolute end. But 
we hold ourselves justified in asserting this view of the matter 
to have been quite foreign from Aristotle’s views: nowhere does 
he speak of the idea of Destiny as essential to Tragedy. In 
fact we must not try to get from him a strict conception of 
action as resolution and deed. He says somewhere: “the com- 
pass of a tragedy is always sufficiently great, where a scries 
of probable or necessary consequences effects a reverse from pros- 
perous to adverse fortune or from adverse to prosperous.” It 
is clear, therefore, that he, like all the moderns, understands 
by action merely something that is going on. This action, 
according to him, must have beginning, middle and end, and 
therefore must be a plurality of mutually connected incidents. 
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But where are the limits of this plurality? Is not the chain 
of causes and effects in both directions infinite, and therefore 
will not beginning and end, wherever we fix them, be alike 
arbitrary? In this province can there be any beginning or end, 
according to the definition which Aristotle very correctly gives 
of these notions? Completeness therefore would be quite im- 
possible. But if, in order to Unity in a plurality of incidents, 
nothing more is required than causal dependence, then this 
rule is extremely indefinite, and the notion of Unity may be 
contracted and extended at pleasure. For every train of inci- 
dents or actions, which are occasioned by each other, how much 
soever it be prolonged, may always be comprehended under a 
single point of view, and designated with a single name. If 
Calderon, in one of his plays, sets before us the conversion of 
Peru to Christianity, from its very first beginning, viz. the 
discovery of the country, down to its completion, and if no- 
thing actually occurs in the play which had not some influence 
upon that event, has it not as much Unity in the above sense 
as the simplest Greek tragedy? which, however, the champions 
of. Aristotle’s rules will by no means allow. 

Corneille strongly felt the difficulty of a proper definition of 
Unity, where there is a plurality of subordinate actions, and he 
attempts to escape from it in the following manner. ‘T assume,” 
says he, ‘that Unity of Action consists in unity of intrigue in 
Comedy, or unity of the opposition raised against the designs of 
the leading characters; and in Tragedy, in the unity of danger, 
whether the hero be overcome by it, or extricate himself from it. 
At the same time I do not mean to assert, that there may not be 
several dangers in the tragedy, and several intrigues or opposi- 
tions in the comedy, provided only that the person fall inevitably 
from one into the other, for then the deliverance from the first 
danger does not make the action complete, for it draws another 
after it, and the clearing up of one intrigue does not set the 
acting persons at rest, for it involves them in another.” 

In the first place, the distinction here assumed between tragic 
and comic Unity is quite unessential. For the manner of put- 
ting the play together is not influenced by the circumstance 
that the incidents in Tragedy are more serious, as they affect 
person and life; the embarrassment of the persons in Comedy, 
when they cannot effect their designs or intrigues, may equally 
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well be termed a danger. Corneille, like most others, refers all 
to the notion of connexion between cause and effect. It is 
true, when the principal persons, whether by matrimony or 
death, are set at rest, the play is at an end; but if, in order 
to its Unity, nothing more is requisite than the uninterrupted 
progress of an opposition, which serves to keep up the dramatic 
excitement, the play will be badly “off for simplicity to say 
the least; the poet will have it in his power, notwithstanding 
these rules of Unity, to proceed to an interminable accumula- 
tion of incident upon incident, as in the Thousand and One 
Nights, where the thread of the narrative never once breaks off. 

De la Motte, a French author, who has written against the 
Unities in general, would have the term Unity of Interest sub- 
stituted in place of Unity of Action. Provided the word Jn- 
terest be not restricted to denote sympathy in the destinies of an 
individual, but be taken to mean in general the direction of 
the mind at the sight of an event, I should find this expla- 
nation the most satisfactory and the nearest to the truth. 

But it would profit us very little to stumble about in quest 
of empirical definitions with the commentators on Aristotle. 
The conception of Unity and Whole is in no way whatever 
derived from experience, but arises from original primary laws 
of the human mind. To account for the manner in which we 
come to think of Unity and Whole, requires nothing short of 
a system of metaphysics. 

The outward sense perceives in objects only an indefinite 
plurality of distinguishable parts; the judgment, whereby we 
comprise these into an entire and complete unity, is always 
based on the reference to a higher sphere of conception. Thus, 
for instance, the mechanical unity of a clock lies in its intention 
of a measure of time; but this intention exists only for the 
understanding, it is neither visible to the eye, nor palpable to 
the touch: the organic unity of a plant or animal lies in the 
conception of life: and the interior intuition of life, a thing 
in itself incorporeal although it manifests itself mediately in 
the corporeal world, we ourselves bring with us to the obser- 
vation of the individual living object, otherwise we should not 
acquire it from that individual observation. 

The separate parts of a work of Art, and—to return to 
the question before us—the separate parts of a tragedy, must 
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be comprehended not merely with the eye and ear, but also with 
the understanding. But, taken altogether, they serve one gene- 
ral end, namely, a collective impression on the mind. Here then, 
as in the above examples, the Unity lies in a higher sphere, in 
the Feeling or in the reference to ideas. This is all one, for 
the feeling, so far as it is not merely sensual and passive, is our 
sense, our organ for the Infinite, which forms itself into ideas 
for us. | 

Far, therefore, from rejecting the law of a perfect Unity in 
Tragedy, as one that may be dispensed with, I require a much 
deeper, more intrinsic, more mysterious unity than that with 
which, I see, most modern critics content themselves. This 
Unity I find in the tragic compositions of Shakspeare, as com- 
plete as in those of Afschylus and Sophocles; on the contrary, 
I miss it in many tragedies praised for their correctness by 
the anatomical school of criticism. 

Logical coherence, causal connexion, I hold to be also es- 
sential to Tragedy and every serious Drama, because all the 
powers of the mind act and re-act upon each other, and if the 
understanding be forced to take a leap, Imagination and Feel- 
ing do not so willingly follow the representation; but I find 
that the champions of what is called regularity have reduced 
this rule into practice with a petty subtlety, which can only 
serve to cramp the poet, and to make true excellence impossible. 

The series of consequences in a tragedy should not be con- 
ceived of as a thin thread, to which we must give anxious heed 
lest it snap (this comparison is at any rate inapplicable, it being 
admitted on all hands that there must be a number of sub- 
ordinate actions and interests), but as a great stream, which 
in its impetuous course overcomes many obstructions, and loses 
itself at last in the repose of the ocean. It flows perhaps from 
different sources, and certainly receives into it other rivers, 
which hasten towards it from opposite quarters. Why should 
not the poet be allowed to carry onwards the several and for 
a while independent streams of human passions even down to 
their boisterous confluence, if he can but place the spectator 
on an eminence whence he may overlook their whole course? 
And if the body of water thus swelled again divides itself into 
several arms, and pours itself into the sea by several mouths, 
is it not still one and the same stream? 
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So much for the Unity of Action. On the Unity of Time we 
find in Aristotle only the following expression. ‘Moreover the 
Epos differs from Tragedy in length; for the latter endeavours, 
as much as possible, to restrict itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or to exceed it but little; the Epos is indefinite in respect 
of time, and in that respect differs from Tragedy. But ori- 
ginally this was the case alike in tragedies and epic poems.” 

Let it be observed, in the first place, that Aristotle 15 not 
here laying down a precept, but only making historical mention 
of a peculiarity in the Greek examples which he had immediately 
before him. But suppose the Greek tragedians had particular 
reasons for restricting themselves to this extent of time, reasons 
which fall away under the existing constitution of our theatres? 
We shall presently see that this was really the case. 

Corneille finds these rules very inconvenient, as well he 
might; he therefore prefers the most lenient interpretation, and 
says ‘‘he would not scruple to extend the duration of the action 
to thirty hours.” Others insist rigorously and firmly upon the 
principle that the action itself shall occupy no longer time than 
its representation does, that is to say, from two to three hours. 
The dramatic poet, as they would have it, must be punctu- 
ally the man of the clock. These critics plead a sounder 
cause at bottom than their more indulgent brethren, For in 
fact the sole ground of the rule is the observation of a verisi- 
militude which they suppose to be essential to illusion, namely, 
that the represented and the material time shall be identical. 
If once a discrepancy be allowed, as for instance, the extension 
from two hours to thirty, there will be just as good reason for 
proceeding still further. The notion of illusion has given rise 
to great errors in the theory of art. The term has often been 
understood to denote the unwittingly erroneous belief that the 
thing represented is reality. In this case, the illusion would 
be a very torment to us; in the terrors of Tragedy, it would 
lie like an Alpine load on the fancy. No: theatrical illusion, 
like all poetical illusion, is a state of waking dreaminess, to 
which we voluntarily surrender ourselves. To produce it, poet 
and actor must powerfully captivate the mind: calculated veri- 
similarities do not contribute one iota towards it. That demand 
of illusion in the literal sense, pushed to the extreme, would 
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make all poetical form an impossibility, for we know that the 
mythological and historical persons did not speak our language, 
that passionate grief does not express itself in verse, and so 
forth, What an unpoetical play-goer were that, who, instead 
of following up the events with his sympathy, should like a gaoler, 
with watch or hour-glass in hand, count out to the heroes of 
the tragedy the hours they have yet to live and act! Is our soul 
then a piece of clock-work, telling hours and minutes so infallibly? 
Nay, has it not quite different measures of time for the state 
of agreeable occupation, and for that of tedium? In the former, 
under an easy and varied activity, the hours fly apace: in the 
latter, we feel all the faculties of the soul impeded, and the 
hours are lengthened out into infinitude. Thus is it in the 
present, but in memory quite the reverse: the interval of dead 
and empty uniformity shrinks up and vanishes altogether; that 
which is distinguished by an abundance of multifarious impres- 
sions grows and widens in the same proportion. Our body is 
subject to the outward astronomical time, inasmuch as our 
organic actions are thereby measured: but our mind has its own 
ideal time, which is no other than the consciousness of the pro- 
gressive development of our being. In such a chronometry 
the intervals occupied by an indifferent pause go for nothing, 
and two important moments, though they lie years apart, link 
themselves immediately to each other. Thus, when we have 
been busily engaged with anything before we fell asleep, we 
often resume the same train of thoughts as soon as we are awake, 
and the dreams which filled up the interval recede into their 
unsubstantial obscurity. Even so it is with the dramatic ex- 
hibition: our imagination passes lightly over the times which 
are presupposed and intimated, but omitted, as being marked 
by nothing note-worthy, to fix itself solely on the decisive 
moments, by condensation of which the poet gives wings to the 
lazy course of hours and days. 

‘‘ But,” it will be objected, “the ancient tragedians, surely, 
observed the Unity of Time.” This expression is very incorrect ; 
it ought at least to be called the identity of the imaginary with 
the material time. But, taken in that sense, it does not apply 
to the ancients: what they observe is only the seeming indif- 
erence of time. Observe well, the seeming—for they certainly 
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allow themselves to make a greater advance during the choral 
odes, than could be made during the material time of their 
performance. In ischylus’s Agamemnon the entire interval 
from the destruction of Troy to his arrival in Mycene is com- 
prised in the action, and this interval must have been no in- 
considerable number of days; in Sophocles’s Trachinians the 
voyage from Thessaly to Eubcea is thrice accomplished in the 
course of the play; in Euripides’s Suppliants we have, during 
a single ode, the entire march of an army from Athens against 
Thebes, the battle is fought, and the general returns victorious. 
So far were the Greeks from troubling themselves about such 
petty calculations! But as for the seeming indifference of time, 
they had a particular ground for observing that; namely, the 
constant presence of the chorus. Where the chorus actually does 
leave the stage, the regular progress is interrupted, of which 
procedure there is a striking instance in A‘schylus’s Eumenides, 
for the whole space of time which Orestes needed for convey- 
ing himself from Delphi to Athens is omitted. Again, between 
the three component plays of a trilogy, which were acted one 
after another, and were intended to compose a whole, there 
are gaps of time as considerable as there are between the three 
acts of many a Spanish comedy. 

The moderns, in the division of their plays into acts, which, 
properly speaking, were unknown to the Greek Tragedy, have 
found a convenient means of extending the compass of the 
imaginary time without incongruity. For thus much the poet 
may fairly expect from the spectator’s imagination, that while 
the representation is wholly suspended, he should conceive a 
longer time to have elapsed than that which is measured by 
the rhythmical time of the music between the acts: otherwise 
it might be as well to invite him to come and see the next act 
to-morrow, that he may find it all the more natural. The divi- 
sion into acts, properly speaking, was occasioned by the omission 
of the chorus in the New Comedy. MHorace lays down the law 
that a tragedy should have neither more nor less than five acts. 
The rule is so unessential that Wieland thought Horace must 
have wished to make a joke of the young Pisos, by inculcating 
a precept like this in such a solemn tone, as if it were a mat- 
ter of the last importance. If in ancient Tragedy the end of 
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an act be fixed where the stage is empty and the chorus is 
left alone to perform its dance and ode, we may often count 
less than five acts, but often also more than five. Taken as 
a remark that in an exhibition of two or three hours in length, 
there ought to be pretty nearly that number of rests for the 
attention, it may be allowed to pass. Considered in any other 
way, I should be curious to hear a reason grounded upon the 
nature of Dramatic Poetry, why a play must have just five 
divisions and no more. But tradition and prescription rule the 
world: a smaller number of acts has been tolerated; to trans- 
gress the consecrated number, five, has been ever looked upon 
as an atrocious and perilous piece of audacity’. 

As a general rule, the division into acts seems to me erro- 
neous when there is no progress (as is the case in many modern 
plays), and when the opening of the new act exhibits the per- 
sons in exactly the same posture of affairs as at the close of 
the preceding. And yet this stand-still has given much _ less 
offence than the assumption of a considerable interval, and of 
incidents omitted in the representation: the reason for which 
forbearance is, that the former is merely a negative offence. 

The romantic dramatists allow themselves to change the 
scene even in the course of an act. As the stage is always 
previously left empty, there is in each instance an interruption 
of the continuity, to warrant them in their assumption of the 
same number of intervals. If we take offence at this, but allow 
the division into acts, we have only to consider these breaks 
as a greater number of small acts. But then it will be objected 
that this is to justify one error by another, the violation of the 
Unity of Time by that of the Unity of Place: we will there 
fore consider more at length how far this latter rule is in- 
dispensable. 

In Aristotle, as I have already observed, it is in vain to look 
for any expression on the subject. But the ancients, it is main- 
tained, observed this Unity. Not invariably, only in general. 
Among seven plays of AMschylus, and the same number of 
Sophocles, there are two, namely, Eumenides and Ajax, in 
which there is a change of scene. That they generally retain 


1. Three unities, five acts: why not seven persons? For the rules seem to go 
“by the odd numbers. 
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the same scene, follows as a matter of course from the con- 
stant presence of the chorus, who must first be got rid of before 
there could be any change of place. Moreover their stage and 
scenes took in a larger compass than our own: not a chamber, 
but the open area before several buildings; and the opening 
of the interior of a palace by means of the encyclema may be 
viewed in the same light as the drawing up of a hinder curtain 
on our stage. 

The objection to the change of scene is based upon the 
same erroneous notion of illusion which we have already refuted. 
The removal of the action, say they, to another place wrests 
the illusion from us. Yes, indeed, if we take the imaginary 
for the real place: but then we should need to have stage- 
scenery of quite a different make’. Johnson, a critic who in 
general is very much for strict rules, objects very justly, that 
if our imagination can once go the length of transporting itself 
eighteen hundred years back to Alexandria, to figure to our- 
selves the history of Antony and Cleopatra, the next step, 
namely, to transport ourselves from Alexandria to Rome, is 
easier. The capability of our mind to fly in thought with the 
swiftness of lightning through immeasurable space and time is 
acknowledged in common life. And shall poetry, whose very 
purpose it is to add all manner of wings to our mind, and who 
has at command all the magic of genuine illusion, that is, of a 
living and enrapturing representation, be alone debarred this 
universal prerogative ? 

Voltaire is for deriving the Unity of Place and Time from 
the Unity of Action, but his deductions are shallow in the ex- 
treme. ‘‘ For the same reason,” says he, ‘ there must be Unity 
of Place, for a single action cannot be in progress in several 
places at once.” But we have seen that in the one main action 
there is of necessity a concurrence of several persons, that it 
consists of a number of subordinate actions, and what should 
hinder these from proceeding in several places? Is not one 
and the same war often carried on at once in Europe and 


1. It is caleulated only for one point of view: in every other position the broken 
lines betray the imperfection of the imitation. Even as to the architectural im most 
of the give themselves so very little concern, that they take no even 
when the actors make their entrances and exits between the side-scenes, through a wall 
without any door. 
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India, and must not the historian exhibit the events on both 
stages alike in progress ? 

‘The Unity of Time,” continues Voltaire, “is naturally 
connected with the two first.—If the poet represents a con- 
spiracy, and extends the action to fourteen days, he must give 
me an account of all that passes in these fourteen days.” Yes, 
of all that belongs to the matter in hand: but all the rest he 
passes by in silence, as every good story-teller would, and it 
never enters any one’s head to wish to have such an account. 
‘‘If therefore he sets before me the events of fourteen days, 
we have here fourteen different actions, however small they 
may be.”——-Truly, if the poet were so clumsy as to wind off 
the fourteen days, one after another, visibly, so that there shall 
be just that number of days and nights, and the people shall 
go to bed and get up again just that number of times. But 
he thrusts into the back-ground the intervals which are marked 
by no visible advance in the action, he annihilates in his pic- 
ture all the pauses of absolute rest, and with a flying touch 
gives us an exact, or pretty nearly exact conception of the 
elapsed interval. But why is the privilege of assuming a wider 
interval between the two extremes of the play than the material 
time of representation, important to the dramatist, nay, in many 
subjects, indispensable? Voltaire’s instance of a conspiracy is 
here quite in place.—A conspiracy plotted and executed in two 
hours is, in the first place, a thing incredible. Moreover, in 
reference to the characters of the acting persons, such a plot 
is quite different from one in which the conceived purpose, 
however dangerous, is silently persevered in by all the persons 
for a considerable time. Though the poet does not actually 
admit this period into his exhibition, he gives us a sort of 
perspective view of it in the minds of the characters, as in a 
mirror. In this sort of perspective Shakspeare is the greatest 
master I know: a single word often opens to view an almost 
interminable vista of previous states of mind. The poet who 
is tied down to the narrow limits of time, is obliged, in many 
subjects, to mutilate the action by beginning close before the 
last decisive stroke, or else unbecomingly hurry on its progress: 
in either case, he is forced to reduce to petty dimensions the 
great picture of a violent resolve, which is no momentary ebul- 
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lition, but a fixed will, invincibly upheld in the midst of all 
exterior vicissitude, until the time of its accomplishment is ripe. 
Thus cut down, it will no longer be what Shakspeare has so 
often represented, and what he has described in the following 
lines : 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 

The genius and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council, and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 


But why is the practice of the Greek and of the Romantic Pocts 
so different in respect of their treatment of time and place? ‘The 
spirit of our criticism will not allow us to follow the example 
of many of our modern critics, and unceremoniously pronounce 
the latter to be barbarous. On the contrary, we hold that they 
lived in very cultivated times, and were themselves exceedingly 
cultivated men. Next to the structure of the ancient theatres, 
which naturally led to the apparent indifference of time, and 
fixity of scene, the practice was favoured by the nature of the 
materials on which the Greek dramatists had to work. These 
materials were mythology, which in itself was fiction, and the 
treatment of which, in the hands of preceding poets, had collected 
into continuous and perspicuous masses what, in reality, was 
broken and scattered about in various ways. Moreover the 
heroic age, which they depicted, was at once very simple in 
its manners and marvellous in its incidents, and thus every thing 
of its own accord went straight to the mark of a tragic decision. 
But the principal cause of the difference lies in the plastic 
spirit of the antique, and the picturesque spirit of romantle 
poetry. Sculpture directs our attention exclusively to the group 
which it sets before us, it divests it as much as possible of 
all external circumstances, and where these cannot be dinponned 
with, they are indicated as slightly as possible. Painting, on 
the contrary, delights to exhibit not only the principal figures, 
but the detail of the surrounding scenery, and all secondary 
circumstances, and to open a prospect into a boundless distance 
in the background: light and shade and perspective are ita 
peculiar charms. Hence in the Dramatic, and expecially in the 
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Tragic Art of the ancients, the external circumstances of place 
and time are in some measure annihilated, while in the romantic 
drama their alternations serve to adorn its more varied pictures. 
Or, to express myself differently: the principle of the antique 
poetry is ideal, that of the romantic is mystical; the former 
subjects space and time to the internal free-agency of the mind, 
the latter honours these incomprehensible essences as supernatural 
powers, in which there is a somewhat of indwelling divinity. 


PART III. 


EXCERPTA CRITICA. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. CRASES ATTIC. 


AYTOZ, crasi Attica est pro” ὁ αὐτὸς idem. Simili ratione 
scribebant Attici a ie a "vag, a ᾿γὼν, a ὕνγθρωπος, a a 'τερος» ἃ 
γαθὸς proo avnp, ὁ ἄναξ, ὁ αγὼν, ἕο. Monk’s Hippol. v. 1005. 
αὐτὸς sine articulo non valet idem; sed ipse, rmonente Porson ad 
Hec. v. 295. ; 


Our’ apa est ov τοι apa, diphthongo οι, que elidi non potest, 
cum brevi vocali crasin efficiente: quod perspe fit in Atticis 
poetis, preesertim in ro: apa et τοι ἄν. Ib. v. 443. 

Πατρῷα καὶ μητρῷα anual’, arabes. 
Qua ratione a in ἅ᾽ παθες produci possit, ambigit H. Stephanus— 
producitur autem hoc in loco τὸ a propter crasin duarum voca- 
lium brevium, a, e, in unam longam a coalescentium, eadem 
prorsus ratione qua producitur raya pro τὰ ἐμὰ, ἄκων pro 
ἀέκων. et alia ejusmodi plurima. Elmsley in Gdip. Col. v. 1195. 


Quoties articulus in vocalem desinit, vocabulum autem quod 
eum sequitur a vocali incipit, non eliditur prima posterioris vocis 
syllaba, sed cum articulo in unam syllabam per crasin coalescit. 
Verbi causa, pro τοῦ ἐμοῦ, non τοῦ pov, sed τοὐμοῦ scribendum 
est.. 


In nostra fabula ra ᾿ξευρήματα, Tov 'πιόντος» τὰ μὰ, τῳ ᾿μῷ, 
τῇ 'μαντοῦ, scribendum erat ταἀξευρήματα, τοὐπιόντος, ταμὰ, τω- 
Mes τημαντοῦ. Scilicet in omni duarum syllabarum crasi eliditur 
ἰῶτα prioris syllabee. Quod in κα γὼ et similibus in vetustioribus 
codicibus fieri monuit Porsonus. Eadem est ratio in ray et 
Tapa, que pro τοι av et τοι apa passim leguntur. Hee qui 
attente secum consideret, nemo, opinor, dubitabit, quin pro o: 
ἐμοὶ et at ἐμαὶ non οἱ μοι et αἱ par, sed οὑμοὶ et ἁμαὶ scribendum sit. 

Elmsley Preefat. in CSdip. Tyr. x. xi. 
HH2 
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In vocibus per crasin conjunctis, ut κἄτι, κάν, κἂν (i.e. καὶ ἐν, 
καὶ av) Iota nusquam addi oportet, nisi ubi καὶ cum diphthongo 
crasin efficit, ut in κάτα pro καὶ εἶτα. 

Pors. Preef. ad Hee. p. xi. 


Recte observat Valckenaerius τάθλα scribi non potuisse a tra- 
gico. Articulus enim cum a brevi tantum crasin facit, ἄθλον vero 
primam habet per se longam, utpote ex ἄεθλον contractam. 

Porson ad Phen. 1277. 


Kaj nunquam crasin facit cum ev, nisi in compositis.—-Dum de 
crasibus loquimur, non abs re fortasse erit monere, xai nunquam 
cum ae crasin facere. 

Porson ad Pheen. 1422. 





2. Rarius elisio ¢ ante ἄν. 


Nihil apud Atticos poétas rarius vocali e ante ay elisa. Citius 
in eorum scriptis decies ἔγραψ᾽ av scripsissem repereris, quam 
semel scripsisset. 

Elmsley ad Eurip. Medeam. v. 416. 
To: diphthongus elidi non potest. 


Elidi non potest diphthongus in ror, sed per crasin vocalem 
longam efficit. Aristoph. Acharn. 162. 


4 é t ® A « 7] o 
Ὑποστένοι μέντ᾽ av o Opavirns ews. 


Porson ad Med. v. 863. 


e “ 9 ν 
οἱ μὲν Ὕ ατεκνοι, 





Οἱ μέντ᾽ ἄτεκνοι edd. MSS. elisione non ferenda. Admisi οἱ μέν 
ye Reiskii conjecture. Sed cum ille particule μέν ye rarissime 
a Tragicis copulentur, si quis + expungat, non vehementer re- 
pugnem. 

Ib. ad Med. v. 1090. 


Vocalis in fine Dativi singularis raro eliditur. 


Kal παρὰ χαίτην ξανθὴν ρίψαι 
Θεσσαλὸν δρπακ᾽ 


᾿Επίλογχον ἔχουσ᾽ ἐν χειρὶ βέλος. 
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Ὅρρπακ᾽ pessime cepit Valck. post Musgravium, quasi esset dp- 
waxt, vocalis enim in fine dativi singularis perraro eliditur (sex- 
ties tantum, si recte recordatus sum, in omnibus Tragicorum 
reliqulis.) 

Monk ad Hippol. v. 220. 


Kai μὴν προτείνω, Γοργόν ws καρατόμφῳ. 
Notanda elisio rara apud Atticos in fine dativi singularis. Non 
assentior Elmsleio ad Heracl. 693, emendanti Γοργόν ws καράτο- 
pov, subaudito οὖσαν. Videas tamen ingeniosam ejus nofam in 


Addendis, ubi alia hujus elisionis exempla corrigere tentat. 
Ib. ad Alcest. v. 1137. 


Vocalis in fine versus elidi non potest, nisi syllaba longa pre- 
cedat. 
Porson ad Med. 510. 


3. Tonismi apud Tragicos. 


Licentis, quam in dialectis sibi permisere Tragici, fines accu- 
rate constituere perdifficile est; Ionismos tamen quosdam adhi- 
buisse, sed parce et raro, extra controversiam est. Dixerunt 
utique ξένος et ξεῖνος, μόνος et μοῦνος, “γόνατα et “γοῦνατα; κόρος 


et κοῦρος, δορὶ εἰ δουρί. 
Pors. Ῥγεῖ. ad Hec. p. xi. 


XO. ᾧὦ wodrvtewos, καὶ ἐλεύθερος. 


Ionicas formas in Choris Tragicis certe adhibere licuit. Extat 
ἄξεινος Andr. 795. Iph. T. 218. Πολυξείνη in Hec. 75. Quin 
in senariis quoque nonnunquam ξεῖνος Tragicos usurpasse obser- 
vatum est. 

Monk ad Alcest. v. 584. 





4. ὧν δ᾽ ἕκατι, παρθένῳ λέγειν 
Οὐ καλόν. 


Attici dicunt ‘A@dva, δαρὸς, ἕκατι, κυναγὸς, ποδαγὸς, λοχαγὸς, 
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Eevaryos, ὁπαδὸς, per a, non per ἡ: quanquam autem dicunt 
‘A@ava, non dicunt ‘A@avaia, sed ‘A@nvata. 
Porson ad Orest. v. 26. 


5. Attici verborum tempora augmentum recipientia sine aug- 
mento nunquam adhibent*. 


In Hecuba, ut a me edita est, omissi verborum augmenti ex- 
emplum non occurrit. Locus unicus, qui huic licentie in hoe 
dramate favet, ab ipso Brunckio, acerrimo alias hujus licentis 
vindice, emendatus est. Et cum rarissima omnino sint talia ex- 
empla, quorum tria in Bacchis, corruptissima pene omnium fabula, 
reperiantur, plane persuasum habeo, non licuisse in Attico ser- 
mone augmentum abjicere. Ὁ. — Porson Preef. ad Hec. p. iv. 


(D) Debueram fortasse χρῆν excipere, quod non minus quam 
ἐχρῆν in scena Attica occurrit, etiam apud Comicos, quomodo, ut 
uno exemplo contentus sim, Hermippum Athenei, viit. p. 344. D. 


Τοὺς μὲν ἄρ᾽ ἄλλους οἰκουρεῖν χρῆν: 
Πέμπειν δὲ Νόθιππον ἕν ὄντα. 


Quod ait Brunckius, quedam esse verba quibus solenne sit 
augmentum abjicere, verba ea quee augmentum nunquam habuere, 
abjicere non possunt. Attici semper dicunt ἄνωγα, nunquam 
ἤνωγα;, sed augmentum plusquam perfecto tempori reservant, 
(ed. C. 1598. Similis est ratio in καθεζόμην, καθήμην, καθεῦδον, 
quibus augmentum non preponunt Tragici, Comici pro arbitrio 
vel preeponunt, vel abjiciunt. Duplex aliquando augmentum ad- 
misere, ut in ἠνεσχόμην, ἀνεσχόμην, quorum utrumque Tragicis 
familiare; sed nveyouny, quod Sophocli, Aristophani, et Platoni 
obtrudere conatur Piersonus ad Meerin p. 176, Brunckio assen- 
tiente, mera est barbaries. 

Porson Supp. Preef. ad Hee. p. xvi. 


—In melicis autem hanc licentiam sibi permiserunt Tragici- 
Xopevoe 0 ἀμφὶ σὰν κιθάραν. 


Ubi augmentum in verbo χόρευσε abjicitur. Habes in una Phe- 
nissarum cantilena, Vv. 650, dice. 658, τέκετο. 686, δεῖξεν. 698, 
κτίσαν. 699, κτήσαντο. Monk ad Alcest. ν. 599. 


* Vide autem Wellaucr. ad A’schyl. Pers. 302. 
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Jam hac disputatione absoluta ad Seidleri sententiam revertar, 
abjectionem augmenti nunciorum narrationibus propriam existi- 
mantis. Etenim nunc demum, quid in ea veri sit, judicare pot- 
erit. Dixi supra, caussas omittendi augmenti debere alias esse, 
quam quod hoc quiddam precipuum fuerit illarum narrationum. 
Quas autem illas caussas esse existimarem, deinde dixi. Sed ese 
si sunt tales, ut fere in solis his narrationibus locum inveniant, 
minime inanis illa Seidleri observatio videatur necesse est. Vidi- 
mus, ut paucis complectar, omitti augmentum nunc in verbo for- 
tiore, sententiam graviter incipiente, nunc in verbo minus forti, 
media in sententia, sed initio versus, ne in rei gravis expositione 
sequabilitas numeri iambici anapsesto turbetur; probari autem 
anapeestum accessione augmenti natum in gravi et vehementi ex- 
ordio orationis. Ea vero hujusmodi sunt, ut vix in alios tragoe- 
diarum locos, quam in longiores narrationes cadant. Nam etsi 
verbi, quod augmentum habet, non alius est usus quam ad nar- 
randum, tamen in diverbiis propter ipsam colloquiorum naturam 
ad aliquid interrogandum, respondendum, commemorandum ad- 
hibetur, ut res, si longior sit, in multas partes distrahatur. Unde 
non est locus aut gravi exordio totius narrationis, aut partis unius 
a coherentibus cum ea partibus distinctioni, aut perpetuationi 
sequabili plurium partium. Plane alia hec sunt in narrationibus, 
quales nunciorum esse solent. Primum enim longa narratio grave 
debet exordium habere, ut ex ipso initio intelligatur, multa se- 
cutura esse. Deinde in ipso cursu narrationis quum res magna 
vel quasi ex improviso, vel ita, ut antea ejus exspectatio excitata 
sit, infertur, fortiore et pree cseteris eminente verbo opus est. 
Denique ubi multa deinceps contexta referuntur, crebrior est ver- 
borum in principio versus collocandorum numerisque, prouti sen- 
tentice conveniens est, aptandorum necessitas, quam ubi eadem, ut 
in colloquiis fit, in partes discerpta exponuntur. Atque ad inci- 
piendam quidem cum gravitate quadam orationem facilius adjec- 
tione augmenti, quam omissione opus est, quia liberum fere est 
in principio, quibus verbis uti velis. Tale est illud, 


ἐγένοντο Λήδᾳ Θεστιάδι τρεῖς παρθένοι. 
Sed εἰ Clyteemnestra prologum egisset, ita, nisi fallor, exorsa esset: 
γενόμεσθα Λήδᾳ Θεστιάδι τρεῖς παῤθόνοι. 
Prologi quidem, certe quod ad exordium attinet, eamdem 
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rationem, quam narrationes nunciorum: a quibus eo tantum 
differunt, quod oratio in iis tranquilla et motus expers est, quum 
nuncii fere res admirabiles aut tristes ac funestas, quarum audien- 
darum cupidi sunt spectatores, oratione ad commovendos animos 
composita exponant. Et graviter incipiendse sententise seepius 
etiam extra narrationes locus est: unde illi anapsesti, ἔτεκον. 
ἐμάνητε, ἐκέλευσε. In media vero oratione, quum ad rem mag- 
nam aut admirabilem perventum est, non ita liberum est, quo 
verbo quis uti velit, ut in principio, sed illud adhibendum est, 
quod quoque in loco aptissimum est et maximam vim habet. 
Quod quum est ejusmodi, ut addito augmento non possit eum 
quem debet locum tenere: is est autem plerumque primus pes 
trimetri, ut in quo aptissime oratio cum vi quadam incipiatur: 
idonea ea caussa est abjiciendi potius augmenti, quam commit- 
tendi, ut aliquid de orationis vi ac virtute detrahatur. Ejusmodi 
illa sunt, σίγησε δ᾽ αἰθήρ' κτύπησε μὲν Ζεὺς χθόνιος" παίοντ᾽., ξθ- 
pavov’ πῖπτον δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀλλήλοισιν. Denique per rerum deinceps 
enarrandarum necessitatem fieri potest, ut aliquando etiam ubi 
non est magna qusedam vis in verbo, tamen, ne aut aliud minus 
aptum verbum adhiberi necesse sit, aut numeri concinnitas ana- 
peesto turbari debeat, prseferenda sit in initio versus augmenti 
abjectio. Quse quoniam semper in eo genere dicendi, quo Tragici 
in trimetris utuntur, aliquam insolentiz speciem habet, consen- 
taneum est, non esse eam temere et ubivis, sed arte quadam ibi 
tantum admissam, ubi non aut forma verbi mutanda, aut aliquo 
alio modo removeri posset : cujusmodi sunt, ἀμφὶ δὲ κυκλοῦντο᾽ 
ναυβάτης δ᾽ ἀνὴρ τροποῦτο᾽ φθέγμα δ᾽ ἐξαίφνης τινὸς θώὐξεν" 
οᾶτο δ᾽ εὐνάς" κυκλοῦτο δ᾽ ὥστε τόξον. Hec qui reputaverit, 
jam, spero, intelliget, qui factum sit, ut plereque omnes aug- 
menti omissiones in nunciorum narrationibus, ut que fere solse 
ejus rei aliquas opportunitates preebeant, exstare inveniantur. 


Jam ergo ut summam hujus disputationis in pauca contraham, 
ita ego, quantum quidem in tanta exemplorum paucitate colligi 
potest, statuendum existimo, in ipsa natura orationis, ei trimetro 
quem tragicum vocamus adstricte, leges quasdam sitas esse, qui- 
bus augmenti vel servandi necessitas, vel abjiciendi permissio 
regatur. Que leges quum id commune habeant, ut ea debeat 
verbi forma eligi, que numerum prebeat, qui sit ad sententiam 
verborum accommodatissimus: si particulatim considerantur, 
hasce continent regulas. 
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Prima est: verbum fortius, in quo augmenti accessio anapees- 
tum facit, in principio versus positum, addi augmentum postulat : 
ἐγένοντο Anda Θεστιάδι τρεῖς παρθένοι. 

Secunda: verbum fortius, in quo augmenti accessio non facit 
anapeestum, in principio versus positum, carere potest augmento: 
σίγησε δ᾽ αἰθήρ' 
’ , A ’ 
xrumnoe μεν Ζεὺς χθονιος" 
παίοντ᾽, ἔθραυον" 
πῖπτον δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἀλλήλοισιν. 
Tertia: ejusdemmodi verbum, si incipit sententiam, videtur 


etiam in medio versu carere augmento posse: quale foret illud, 
ea, qua, supra dictum est, conditione: 


υμνοῦντο δὲ 
πλευραὶ σπαραγμοῖς. 

Quarta: verbum minus forte, sive facit augmenti accessio 
anapsstum, sive non facit, in principio versus positum, si ultra 
primum pedem porrigitur, caret augmento: γοᾶτο᾽ Owutev. 

Quinta: ejusdemmodi verbum si non ultra primum pedem 
porrigitur, ut detracto augmento parum numerosum, aut vitatur, 
ut caves, aut cum alia forma commutatur, ut κάλει cum καλεῖ. 

Hermann Preefat. ad Bacch. pp. r—tv. 





6. Adverbia in e et ε. 


Adverbia cujuscunque forme non a secufido casu nominum, 
quod somniarunt Grammatici, sed a tertio nata esse, satis ostendit 
universa linguarum ratio. Horum autem pars maxima, a dativo 
numeri pluralis orta, in ws desinebat (scilicet os); nonnulla, a 
dativo singularis, in εἰ vel. Ea nempe, que a nominibus in ἡ 
vel a desinentibus formata sunt, veteres scribebant per εἰς utpote 
que nihil aliud fuerint quam dativi, ita scripti ante inventas ὦ 
et 7 literas. Sic a Boe, genitiv. Boes, dativ. Boet, ortum est 
αὐτοβοεί. Dativus vero nominum in og desientium ita olim 
formabatur, οἶκος, dat. οἴκοι. στρατός; dat. στρατοῖ ; ideoque 
omnia adverbia, ab hujusmodi vocibus ducta, in o: antique de- 
sinebant ; quod satis liquet ex adverbiis οἴκοι» πεδοῖ» appot, ἐνδοῖ» 
quse veterem terminationem adhuc retinent. Postea, ne cum 
nominativo plurali confunderentur, o omisso, scripta sunt in ε. 

Blomf. Gloss. ad Prom. Vinct. 216. 
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i. Adjectiva composita in ος. 


Omnia adjectiva composita, et in os terminata, apud anti- 
quissimos Grecos per tria genera declinabantur: αἀπόρθητος, 
ἀπορθήτη, ἀπόρθητον. Femininas formas, cum jam paulatim 
obsolevissent, Poets et Attici, vel ornatus vel varietatis ergo, 
subinde revocabant. Porson ad Med. 822. 


8. Verba in vm et υμι. 


In tironum gratiam observandum est, hac forma, ea nempe, 
ubi vw pro us in fine verbi ponitur, nunquam uti Tragicos, 
rarissime veteres Comicos ; seepius mediee, ssepissime novee Comee- 
die poetas. Paulatim et parce adhiberi coepta est sub mediam 
fere Aristophanis etatem ; tantum enim occurrit ὀμνύῃ Av. 1611. 
συμπαραμιγνύων in ultima ejus fabula, Pluto 719. Czetera loca, 
ubi usurpari videtur, aut emendata sunt, aut emendanda. 

Porson ad Med. 744. 


9. Μνησθήσομαι et Μεμνήσομαι. 
Hac forma hujus verbi, ab Homero etiam adhibita, Iliad. X. 
390. semper utuntur Tragici, 1116 nunquam. Idem dici potest 


de κληθήσομαι et κεκλήσομαι. Sed βληθήσομαι et βεβλήσομαι 
promiscue usurpant. Porson ad Med. 929. 


¢ 


φ ~ wv 
10. Ouxovyv—ovxouv. 


Discrimen quod inter οὐκοῦν et οὔκουν statuunt grammatici, 
verissimum est, si Plutarchi aut Luciani scripta pro vere Gre- 
citatis norma accipiantur. Apud veteres Atticos utraque par- 
ticula semper propriam suam significationem servat. Ego ubique 
οὐκ οὖν scribo, adhibita, prout opus est, vel omissa interrogatione. 

Elmsley ad Heracl. v. 256. 


11. 


Multa sunt nomina, que, cum in singulari masculina tantum 
aut feminina sint, in plurali neutra fiunt, ut δίφρος; δίφρα, κύκλος» 
κύκλα, κέλευθος, κέλευθα, δεσμὸς, δεσμὰ, σῖτος, σῖτα. Vid. Mus- 
gravium ad Hel. 428. Porson ad Med. 494. 


IT. 


SYNTAX. 


A SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL USAGES OF THE 
MIDDLE VOICE OF THE GREEK VERB, 


WHEN ITS SIGNIFICATION 18 STRICTLY OBSERVED. 
Qui bene dividit, bene docet. 
_ THe first four may be called usages of reflexive : the fifth the 
usage of reciprocal signification. 
TI. Where A does the act on himself or on what belongs 
to himself, i. e. is the object of his own action. 
1. Ἀπήγξατο, he hanged himself. 
2. “Omwtev δ᾽ ὁ γέρων, κεφαλὴν δ᾽ ὅγε κόψατο χερσίν. 
Iliad. X. 33. 


II. Where A does the act on some other object M, relatively 
to himself (in the sense of the dative case put acquisitively), and 
not for another person B. . 

1. A κατεστρέψατο τὸν Μῆδον. 

He made the Persian subject, or subdued him, to himself. 

A κατέστρεψε τὸν Μῆδον τῷ B. res prorsus alia. 

2. To this usage belongs the following : 

Κοινῆ ἀπωσάμενοι τὸν BapBapov. Thucyd. 1. 18, e¢ similia. 

11. Where A gets an act done for himself, or for those 
belonging to him by B. 

1. Of Chryses it is said, λυσόμενος θύγατρα; to get his 


daughter released by Agamemnon, on the payment of a ransom, 
that is, briefly, to ransom his daughter. 


Whereas of Agamemnon it is said, Oud’ ἀπέλυσε θύγατρα; se. 
τῷ Xpion. He did not grant the release, he did not release her. 
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So too Chryses to the Greeks, [aida δ᾽ ἐμοὶ λύσαιτε φίλην. 


To this head may be appended, διδάξασθαι τὸν υἱὸν, to get 
one’s son instructed. Euripides has said, with a double idiom, 
Medea, v. 297. παῖδας περισσῶς ἐκδιδάσκεσθαι σοφούς. 


2. Δανείζω, to give a loan, to lend, as A to B. 
AaveiVoua, to get a loan, to borrow, as A from B. 
So too in the epigram,'ypycas, having lent; χρησάμενος, 
having borrowed. 
‘Avépa τις λιπόγνιον ὑπὲρ νώτοιο λιπανγὴς 
Hye, πόδας χρήσας:. ὄμματα χρησάμενος. 


Again χρῆσαι, to utter a response; χρήσασθαι, to seek a 
response, to consult an oracle. 


IV. Where, in such verbs as κόπτομαι, lugeo, σεύομαι, 
τίλλομαι, &c. the direct action is done by A on himself; but an 
accusative or other case follows of B, whom that action farther 
regards. 


. εἴπερ ἂν αὐτὸν 
Σεύωνται ταχέος τε κύνες, κι T A. Tliad. Γ. 25. 


Although fleet dogs stir themselves in pursuit of him. 


ΝΕ Διωνύσοιο τιθήνας 
Deve. . Ζ. 133. . . res prorsus alia. 


Again, 


Πρώται Tov y ἄλοχός τε φίλη καὶ πότνια μήτηρ 
Τιλλέσθην. Ω. 710. 11. 


Tore their hair in mourning over him. 


But κείρομαι is differently used. Bion has κειράμενοι χαίτας 
ἐπ᾿ ᾿Αδωνιδι, not Ἄδωνιν. 


To this class belong φυλάττω and φυλάττομαι. 
Φυλαξαι τὸν παῖδα.----φυλάξασθαι τὸν λέοντα. 
And so too the following: 
Ὡς εἰπὼν, οὗ παῖδος ὀρέξατο φαίδιμος “Extwp. 
Stretched out his arms to receive his son. 


Thus far the reflexive uses: now the reciprocal use. 
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V. Where the action is reciprocal betwixt two persons or 
parties, and A does to B what B does to A. 


As in verbs of contract, quarrel, war, reconciliation, and 
the like: 


ἝΕως av διαλυσώμεθα τὸν πόλεμον. Demosth. Philip. A. . 6.— 
Till we shall have put an end to the war in which we are 
engaged with Philip, by treaty mutually agreed upon. 

In a very different sense, as follows, is διαλῦσαι used : 
Παρήνει δὲ (Λλκιβιάδης) καὶ τῷ Τισσαφέρνη μὴ ἄγαν ἐπείγεσ- 
θαι τὸν πόλεμον διαλῦσαι. Thucyd. virt. ᾧ. 46.—To be in no 


hurry to put an end to the war between the two conflicting 
parties in Greece. 


Remark.—Though on some occasions the active voice is 
used where the middle would be proper, that is, where the act 
is denoted without relation to the agent, though there does 
exist a middle verb so to denote it, yet where the two voices 
exist in actual use, the middle denoting the action relatively to 
the agent, as in No. II., is very seldom, if ever, in pure Attic 
used to denote the action when it regards another person. E. g. 
‘Iorava: τρόπαιον may be said of an army who erect their own 
trophy ; for it is true, as far as it goes—they do erect a 
trophy. But ἐστήσατο τρόπαιον cannot be said of him who 
erected a trophy for others, but ἔστησεν only. 

Mus. Crit. No. I. pp. 102—104. 


ADDENDA. 1886. 


ΤῊΣ following remarks are offered as a contribution towards 
rendering the sketch here given somewhat more complete. 


VI. Verbum τύπτομαι videtur ex tribus elementis conflatum 
eam primitus habuisse naturam, quam lingua Anglicana sic ef- 
fert simpliciter, I ΒΤΕΙΚΕ mE; deinde in eum usum abiisse, ut 
significaret, I GET A BLOW, i.e. not GIVE ONE; denique sum- 
sisse vim pure passivam. 

Hanc conjecturam confirmat Latine lingue ratio; que 
apud poetas certe verba passiva cum vocibus vi medi& preeditis 
passim permutat. 
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/En. 1. 587. scindit se, 11. 89, scinditur: 

11. 401. conduntur, 1x. 89, condunt se: 

— 707. itmponere, h.e. tmpone te, &c. 
Glasgow Greek Grammar, p. 59, 4th Ed. 1834. J. T. 


Burnouf in his excellent French Grammar of the Greek 
tongue, at p. 268, has this very appropriate observation: 


En Francais meme, nous voyons le verbe réfiéchi employé 
dans le sens passif: ‘‘ Les histoires ne se liront plus.” Bos- 
suET. that is, will not be read. 


VII. While the middle verbs, of ποιῶ and τίθημι, for in- 
stance, are requisite, to indicate the taking or considering of 
any object in such or such a light, &c.; some other verbs, 
such as ἄγω, λαμβάνω, in the active form so called, are found 
with a similar acceptation. 

Iph. Aul. 607. 

Ορνιθα μὲν τόδ᾽ αἴσιον ποιούμεθα, κ.τ.λ. 
We take this as an auspicious omen, &c. 

Phen. 872. ‘O:wvov ἐθέμην καλλίνικα σὰ στέφη. 

I consider as a good augury the victorious garland you wear. 

Antigone, 34. τὸ mparyu’ ἄγειν | οὐχ ὡς wap οὐδέν. 

Thucyd. B. §. 48. τὴν τῶν ἐναντίων τιμωρίαν ποθεινοτέραν 


αὐτῶν λαβοόντες.----Παυΐηρ regarded the humbling of their 
adversaries as a far more desirable object, &c. 


VIII. It is a distinction well deserving of remark, that 
while several verbs in w are used of matter and actions con- 
nected with it, those in ofa: have the province of mind and 
its concerns instead. 

Thus 1]. A. 607, 8. δώμα---φαιστος ποίησεν. 

But Thucyd. B. §§. 42, 4. 
ἀναβολὴν τοῦ δεινοῦ ἐποιήσατο. 
he thought of delaying or eluding the danger. 
So too, Il. A. 433. 
ἱστία μὲν στείλαντο, θέσαν O ἐν νηὶ μελαίνη. 


Prom. V. 947. θνητοὺς δ᾽ ἐν οἴκτῳ προθέμενος. 
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IX. 1. The tenses (apparently, originis vi, whatever that 
be) most decidedly passive in use, are the two Aorists and two 
Futures passive so called. 


2. While the first future middle frequently occurs (it is 
well known) with a passive use, the first Aorist middle on the 
other hand hardly ever seems to lose its proper acceptation. 

Thus, λέξει, thou shalt be reckoned; but never ἠρξάμην, 
I was ruled, nor ἐγράψατο, i¢ was written. 


3. The idea of a preterite middle with a reflexive signifi- 
cation is now rejected (Glasgow Greek Grammar, p. 65.); and 
the separate form when it does exist, is more aptly designated 
second preterite or falso-medium. 


When the tense of any verb is wanted to express that 
notion, the preterperfect passive is adopted, de persona; while 
its common use prevails more, de re. 


Il. A. 288,9. . . . -. διωασπόλοι, οἵ τε θέμιστας 
μὰ Διὸς εἰρύαται. 
Δ. 948. . . . ἔνθα τε νῆες 


ἐιρύατ᾽ εὔπρυμνοι. 1. 6. εἰρύαται = εἴρυνται. 


X. Verbs in the passive voice when indicating the affec- 
tions of mind or the facts of motion are frequently so used 
without any reference to external cause or agent whatsoever ; 
that is, are not meant to signify any thing about action or the 
modus operandi, but the effect or state only, as it regards the 
subject of the verb. 


Thus, 1]. A. 531. Tey ws βουλεύσαντε διέτμαγεν. 
Hecuba, 1090. wot τράπωμαι; πορευθῶ: 
Medea, 1241. μηδ᾽ ἀναμνησθῆς τέκνων. 
In other words, then, the passive form on occasions like 
these is employed, when the middle voice might naturally else 


be expected. Such, at any rate, is the best account we can 
give of this matter in particular. 


But upon the whole, may we not generally remark, that 
the ways in which things take place and ‘the relations to one 
another in which they require to be spoken of, seem to defy 
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definition or number; while the voices of the verb (essential 
as that is to discourse) even in Greek amount to three at the 
most? No wonder it should happen, that words, only in a 
loose manner, often very rudely, hint, that some connection 
exists betwixt certain ideas, without any pretence to mark the 
precise mode of it. The occasion is individual: the forms of 
language are universal. And yet to the context with its cir- 
cumstances rightly apprehended and to the vis-directrix of com- 
mon sense, the rest of the operation may very safely be left. 


CANONES DAWESIANI XI. 
I. 


“Voculam ἂν cum verbo περιοῖδε conjungi vetat Greecorum 
Scriptorum consuetudo.” [Miscell. Crit. p. ii. Ed. B. p. 11.] 

The particle av, giving the idea of a contingent or conditional 
event, goes with the past tenses only of the indicative mood ; out 
of which number περιοῖδε is excluded, as being strictly what Clarke 
calls the present perfect tense. [Vid. ad Iliad. A. v. 37.] 


l. ἕτυπτον dv—TI should have been striking. 
(Sometimes translate, 7 should have stricken.) 


2. ἐτετύφη av—I should have done striking. 


3. ἔτυψα 


, han should have stricken. 
€TVUTOV 


The same, mutatis mutandis, for the past tenses of θνήσκω. 


IT. 


‘‘ Vocula ὅσῳ et similes, comite av, non nisi cum altera forma 
ἐλθη construuntur.” [M. Ὁ. p. 79. Ed. B. p. 82.] 

The passage itself from which this remark arises, may easily 
be found in the Anabasis of Xenophon. (Lib. 1. 5.9.) Δῆλος 
nv ὁ Kupos σπεύδων πᾶσαν τὴν ὁδὸν----νομίζων, ὅσῳ μὲν ἂν 
θᾶττον ἔλθοι, τοσούτῳ ἀπαρασκευναστοτέρῳ βασιλεῖ μαχεῖσθαι. 
κ- τ. λ. 
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By transposing ἄν, and by altering the future μαχεῖσθαι; 
which does not keep that particle’s company, into μάχεσθαι; 
Dawes (with the approbation of Porson) has corrected the pas- 
sage thus: νομίζων av, ὅσῳ μὲν θᾶττον ἔλθοι, τ. a. B. μάχεσθαι 
-κι τ. X. 


1. The position of ap, as above, with verbs of thinking fol- 
lowed by an infinitive mood to which it refers, is very common in 
Attic Greek ; and Dawes abundantly shows it from Xenophon. 


2. Ὅσῳ and similar words are much used with ay and the 
subjunctive mood, it is true; but according to circumstances 
which will explain themselves, they are used with the optative, 
and with the indicative also sometimes. 


a. Whatever part you shall have acted towards your parents, 
your children also will act towards you; ; and with good reason. 
Olos περ ἄν περὶ τοὺς γονεῖς γένη, τοιοῦτοι καὶ οἱ σαυτοῦ 
παῖδες περὶ σὲ γενήσονται" εἰκότως. 


β. Act such a part towards your parents, as you could wish 
your own children to act towards yourself. 

Τοιοῦτος γίγνου περὶ τοὺς “γονεῖς, οἵους ἂν εὔξαιο περὶ ceav- 
τὸν γίγνεσθαι τοὺς σαυτοῦ παῖδας. 


ry: There is not a man living whom he would have less 
thought of attacking than him. 


> ν > eo φΦ a 4 a» A ~ φ 
Οὐκ ori, ἐφ᾽ ὅντινα ἂν ἥττον, ἢ ἐπὶ τοῦτον, ἤλθεν. 


Of the two passages which shall be given from Demosthenes, 
the first shews a syntax very common and legitimate in Attic 
prose; while the second exhibits two instances, the one correct, 
the other suspicious, at least to my apprehension of it. 


Kai γὰρ οὗτος ἅπασι τούτοις, οἷς ἂν τις μέγαν αὐτὸν ἡγή- 
σαιτο,---ἔτ' ἐπισφαλεστέραν αὐτὴν [τὴν Μακεδονικὴν δύναμιν] 
κατεσκεύακεν ἑαυτῷ. Olynthiac. A. ᾧ. 5. 


In the same section, The subjects of Philip, says the orator, 
λυποῦνται καὶ | συνεχῶς ταλαιπωροῦσιν, οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἐροις; οὔτ᾽ 
ἐπὶ τοῖς αὐτῶν ἰδίοις ἐώμενοι διατρίβειν, οὔθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἂν πορίσωσιν, 
οὕτως ὅπως ἂν δύνωνται, ταῦτ᾽ & οντες διαθέσθα:, κεκλεισμένων 
τῶν ἐμπορίων τῶν ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ δὰ τὸν πόλεμον. 

11 
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Translate thus: Nor able to dispose of. such articles as they 
MAY produce, in the way they MicHT otherwise have it tn their 
power to do, on account of the war, &c. &c. 


And, perhaps, to preserve the Atticism, read—dmrws ἂν 
δύναιντο. 


8. It is well known, that the following construction, sup- 
presso av, is favoured by the tragic writers. [R. P. ad Orest. 
v. 141.] Ὅπου δ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων σκαιὸς 7, τίνες σοφοί ; Electr. Eurip. 
v. 972. But this suppression of ἄν with the optative also deserves 


remark. 
Οὐκ ἔστιν, ὅτῳ μείζονα μοῖραν 
Νείμαιμ᾽, 7 σοί. Prom. Vinct. vv. 299, 300. 
The following passages demand a separate consideration : 
Ἔν cot yap ἐσμεν ἄνδρα δ᾽ ὠφελεῖν, ad ὧν 
"Exot τε καὶ δύναιτο, κάλλιστος πόνων. (Βα. R. vv. 314, 5. 
Εἰκῆ κράτιστον ζῇν, ὅπως δύναιτό τις. Ibid. v. 979. 


And this, ‘AAX’ εἰ βούλει, ἔφη; ὦ πάππε, ἡδέως με θηρᾷν, ἄφες 
πᾶντας τοὺς κατ᾽ ἐμὲ διώκειν καὶ διαγωνίζεσθαι, ὅπως ἕκαστος τὰ 
κράτιστα δύναιτο. Cyropedia, 


111. 


ςς Prestandum in me recipio Sermonis Attici rationem postu- 


lare vel ποῖ τις φύγη, vel ποῖ τις av φύγοι. Verbum utique 
optativum cum ποῖ, πόθεν, ποῦ, πῶς, vel qualibet alia interro- 
gandi particula conjunctum alteram itidem ἄν comitem exigit ; 
subjunctivum vero respuit.” [M. Ὁ. 207. Ed. B. 207.] 


The meaning of Dawes will be best understood, perhaps, if 
we take three ways of expressing nearly the same ideas by three 


different moods of the verb. 


a. ποῖ τρέψομαι: whither shall I betake myself? 

β. wot τράπωμαι; whither must I betake myself? 

yy. ποῖ τις av τράποιτο; whither should one betake himself ? 
[M. C. 75. 341. Ed. B. 78. 333. ] 


1. Under the class (3) may be placed, 
᾿Εγὼ de τί ΠΟΙΩ; Plut. But what must I do? 
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᾿Εγὼ σιωπῶ τῷδε γ᾽; Ran. ubi de Euripide Aschylus, 
Must I hold my tongue for this coxcomb ? 
Ὡς ὀξύθυμος ! φέρε. τί σοί AQ καταφαγεῖν ; 
Well, what must I give you to eat? 

Dawes’s account justly exhibits the first and second verbs 
thus used, not as of the present indicative serving instead of the 
future; ‘‘sed formse subjunctivee, que temporis futuri vi quo- 
dammodo non raro gaudet, vel potius significatu proprio ad ἵνα» 
sive χρή ἵνα; subauditum refertur.” 


2. EmMENDATUM. 1836. 


In Porson’s Medea, 1275 = 1242 of Elmsley, the following 
passage stands thus punctuated, 
σταρέλθω δόμους ᾽ ἀρῆξαι φόνον 
OKEL μοι TEKVOLS, 
which may with our idiom be thus translated, ‘Shall 1 not enter 
the house?” &c. 


Elmsley having in his edition of the Heraclide, at v. 559, 
maintained that παρέλθω δόμους" was rightly read so, without 
interrogation, and with the meaning, ‘ Let me enter,” &c. 
afterwards when editing the Medea, u.s. in a note very satis- 
factory on the whole of the subject, shows that the interrogative 
mark is rightly added, as it was first done by Musgrave. 


IV. 


δ e ’ ’ ~ ὃ , 
Kai μὴν orore τι σκεναριον Tov ὁὀεσποτου 


Ὑφείλου, ἐγώ σε λανθάνειν ἐποίουν aci. Plut. 1139. 


‘¢ Péeseos Attics ratio istiusmodi hiatum, qualis in altero 
versu conspicitur, in versibus iambicis et trochaicis omnimodo 
vetat. Deinde ipsam orationem ὁπότε ὑφείλου ---ἰ θη you 
actually had stolen some one specific thing|—erolovy acl sole- 
cam esse assevero; sermonis autem indolem postulare ὁπότε 
ὑφέλοιο. Itaque utraque re conspirante, rescribo ὝΦΕΛΟΙ, 
eye.” ([M. Ὁ. 216. Ed. B. 215, 216.] 


Fielding and Young thus translate the passage fairly 
enough : 


Why, when you used to filch any vessel from your master, 
I always assisted you in concealing it [the theft]. 
112 
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The nature of those circumstances which demand this usage 
of ὁπότε with the optative mood, if not sufficiently clear from 
the instance thus given, is determined by several other instances 
which Dawes has produced, of ὁπότε similarly employed. 

Of εἴπον also in the same usage preceding the optative, 
with the preter-imperfect tense (for that is the idiom) of the 
indicative mood in the other member of the sentence, Dawes 
has given proof quite sufficient. [M. C. 256. Ed. B. 253.] 

. Ἄλλῃ δὲ κἄλλη δωμάτων στρωφωμεένη, 
ΕΙ ΠΟΥ φίλων ΒΛΕΨΕΙΕΝ οἰκετῶν δέμας, 
EKAAIEN ἡ δύστηνος. Sophocl. Trachin. 924. 


᾿ And wandering up and down the house, whenever she saw 
a favourite domestic, so oft the wretched dame would weep. 


The particle ἐπεὶ occurs in a similar construction. Kai οἱ 
μὲν ὄνοι, ἐπεί τις διώκοι, προδραμόντες ἄν εἱστήκεσαν (πολὺ 
‘ydp τοῦ ἵππον θᾶττον ἔτρεχον") καὶ πάλιν, ἐπεὶ πλησιάζοι ὃ 
ἵππος, ταυτὰ ἐποίουν. Xenophon. Anabas. p. 45. ex emenda- 
tione Porsoni; quem vide ad Eur. Phen. 412. 


V. 


‘¢Quod autem eruditissimos quosque videtur fefellisse, obser- 
vare libet, Verba istius forms, cujus est aeicor, nusquam vel 
notione optativa adhiberi, vel cum vocula κέν sive ay conjungi ; 
sed temporibus preeteritis significatione futura perpetuo subjici. 

"Eyw γὰρ ὧν μειράκιον ἨΠΕΙΛΗΣ᾽ ὅτι 
Εἰς τοὺς δικαίους καὶ σοφοὺς καὶ κοσμιούς 


Μόνους BAALOIMHN.—Plut. 88.” [M. C. 103. Ed. B. 105.] 


For I when a stripling threatened that I would visit the 
‘honest and wise and respectable—and no others. 


1. If this dictum be true, and I have met with nothing 
to disprove it, all the other usages of the future optative must 
be struck off the roll without delay. 


a. (noore: fare ye well. ‘‘Neque enim futurum istius 
forme tribuitur.” [M. Ὁ. 11. Ed. B. ii.] 


β. μᾶλλον av ecoiuny, “ locutio est Greecis ignota. Futurum 
_utique forme optative nihilo rectius cum particula ay conjun- 
gitur, quam optanti tribuitur.”. [M. C. 1v. Ed. B. iv.] 
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2. The future infinitive, it has been already remarked, 
keeps no company with the particle ἄν. The aversion to xpi» 
preceding it in what is called government, seems pretty much 
the same. Mr Elmsley (ad Jph. Aul. v. 1459.) has justly sug- 
gested, that πρίν σπαράξεσθαι κόμας, is a solecism. The looser 
usage of the aorist infinitive with ἄν or without it, affords no 
excuse for breaking down the narrow fence of its neighbour. 


3. For the same reason, Mr Elmsley, ad Iph. T. v. 987. 
appears to me justly to condemn κελευσθεὶς δράσειν as not 
legitimate Greek; while (ad Gd. R. v. 272.) he does not with 
equal decision second the Scholiast, who, in reference to εὔχομαι 
in v. 269, writes thus—Oaphra: δεῖ γράφειν, οὐ φθερεῖσθαι. 

The syntax of the line 

AAN ὧδε προέθηκεν ἐλευθερίης ἀπολαύσειν 
is condemned by Dawes, on the very same principle. ‘‘ Nec 
vero futurum verbo προέθηκεν commode subjungi potest.” 
[Μ. Ὁ. «1. Ed. B. iii.] 


4. In the syntax of μέλλω, the infinitive mood following 
it most usually occurs in the future tense, but not universally. 
The authority of Porson ad Orest. v. 929. on v. 1549. μέλλω 
κτανεῖν, has pronounced, ‘‘ aoristum recte postponi verbo μέλλειν.ἢ 
Mr Elmsley ad Heraclid. v. 710. gives his sentence thus on the 
subject: ‘ Ubicunque levi emendatione pro γράψαι restitui 
potest γράφειν aut “γράψειν, restituendum mihi videtur.” 


VI. 


‘‘ Nos primi monemus, forme verborum optativee, cum certis 
voculis, ἵνα puta, ὄφρα, et μὴ. conjunctee eum esse usum, ut 
verbis de tempore non nisi preterito usurpatis subjungatur, isti- 
que adeo Latinorum tempori AMAREM respondeat ; subjunc- 
tivam contra verbis non nisi presentis vel future significationis 
subjungi, atque alteri isti apud Romanos tempori AMEM re- 
spondere.” [M. Ὁ. 82, 3. 272. 329 -- 85. 268. 321.] 

Generally speaking, where a purpose, end, result, is denoted 
by the help of the particles, iva, ὄφρα; uy, ἄς. 

I. If both the action and the purpose of it belong entirely to 
time past, the purpose is denoted by the optative mood only. 
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II. If the action belong to time present or future, the pur- 
pose is denoted by the subjunctive and not otherwise. 


This is remarkably well illustrated by Dawes out of Homer 
and Plato. In the Iliad E. 127, 8. we read, 


Αχλὺν δ᾽ αὖ τοι ar ὀφθαλμῶν ἕλον, ἣ πρὶν ἐπῆεν, 
ΟΦΡ᾽ ev ΓΙΝΩΣΚΗΙΣ ἠμὲν θεὸν ἠδὲ καὶ ἄνδρα. 


“7 HAVE REMOVED the mist from thine eyes, that thou 
MAYST DISTINGUISH, &c.” 


In the second Alcibiades of Plato, δε ποι: ὥσπερ τῷ 
Διομήδει φησί τὴν ᾿Αθήναν Ὅμηρος ἀπὸ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν ΑΦΕ- 
ΛΕΙΝ τὴν ἀχλὺν, 


OP’ εὖ ΓΙΝΩΣΚΟΙ ἡμὲν θεὸν ἠδὲ καὶ ἄνδρα. 


‘© Homer tells us that Minerva REMOVED the mist from his 
eyes, that he MIGHT DISTINGUISH, &c. 


Briefly, it is right to say, ἐπορεύθη, ἵνα μάθοι, 
and πορεύεται Or πορεύσεται, ἵνα μάθη. 


Yet a few remarks may be useful, and even necessary, to assist 
the young scholar in discriminating betwixt real exceptions and 
such only as appear so to be: for no one mistakes the following 
modes of syntax as legitimate. 


φυλάττετε νῦν, ὅπως μὴ οἴχοιτο. 
τότε ‘yap εφυλάττετε, ὅπως μὴ οἴχηται. 


1. Since the Greek aorist, like the Latin preterite, is not 
only taken in the narrative way, as ἔγραψα, J wrote, but some- 
times also in the use of our present perfect, 7 have written ; 
it may in its latter usage be followed by the subjunctive. The 
remark is Dawes’s, when speaking most exactly on the dramatic 
passage of Homer as varied in narration by Plato, ubt supra. 
Bp. Monk, ad Hippolyt. v. 1294, has shown very clearly, under 
what circumstances this syntax is legitimate. 


2. Since, in narrating past events, the Greek writers, parti- 
cularly the Tragedians, often employ the present in one part, with 
the aorist in the other part of the sentence, [vid. R. P. ad Hecub. 
v. 21.] as well as vice versa, we are not to wonder, if a syntax 
like the following be sometimes presented, with ὅστις or with ἵνα. 
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Phen. 47. κηρύσσει, [revera, ἐκήρυξεν] 
ὅστις maQo. κ. τ. X. 
‘6 He proclaimed such a reward to any one, that sHOULD discover 
the meaning of the riddle.” 


8. If the verb denoting the principal act, while it is true of 
the present time, which it directly expresses, be virtually true of 
the past also in its beginning and continuance, the leading verb 
may stand in the present tense, and yet the purpose be denoted 
by the optative mood. In this way, I venture, though with 
some timidity, to translate the following passage of the Rane, 
Vv. 21——24. 

Εἶτ᾽ οὐχ ὕβρις ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ πολλὴ τρυφὴ, 
“Or ἐγὼ μὲν ὧν Διόνυσος, υἱὸς Στακνίου, 
Αὐτὸς βαδίζω καὶ πονῶ, τοῦτον δ᾽ ὀχῶ, 
"Iva μὴ ταλαιπωροῖτο; und ἄχθος φέροι 3 
“76 it not quite abominable, that I the mighty Bacchus 
HAVE BEEN trudging on foot, while I have had this fellow 
well mounted, that he micut feel no fatigue?” 


To escape from the emendation of Brunck, and with a view 
to suggest an idea which may perhaps be supported ere long 
by better authority, I risk at all events a modest conjecture for 
the present. 


4. In passages where either syntax would be legitimate in 
other respects, some peculiarity of the case determines the choice 


at once. 


The following passage presents just such an instance: 
Ἡ γὰρ νέους ἕρποντας εὐμενεῖ πέδῳ, 
Ἅπαντα πανδοκοῦσα παιδείας ὅτλον, 
᾿Εθρέψατ᾽, οἰκιστῆρας ἀσπιδηφόρους 
Πιστοὺς, ὅπως γένοισθε πρὸς χρέος τόδε. 
| Sept. c. Theb. vv. 17—20. 


There is nothing in vv. 19, 20. to condemn the reading 
γένησθε. “ She HATH REARED, that you may (hereafter) be- 
come.” But in wv. 17, 18. the decision lies. ‘ She nEARED 
you in tender and helpless infancy, that you MIGHT one day 
(as now) become her loyal guards.” 
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EMENDATUM. 18836. 


When Porson, ad Phan. v. 68, writes thus: “Ἅ Deinde Kpai- 
vorey pro xpaivwow edidit Brunckius, ex Dawesii precepto, 
Misc. Crit. p. 82. Sed hanc regulam non videntur per omnia 
servasse Tragici. Confer Hec. 1128—1133.” [1120—1126]; he 
refers to a passage, apparently awkward, but which in fact 
exhibits a new canon of Attic usage, namely, ‘that the sub- 
junctive mood indicates the immediate, and the optative the 
remote consequence of the action contained in the principal 
verb. Vide Arnold’s Thucydides. Book 111. §. 22. 


"ἔδεισα, μή σοι πολέμιος λειφθεὶς ὁ παῖς 
vr , με \ , , . 
Γροίαν ἀθροισῃ καὶ ξυνοικίση πάλιν 
Γνόντες δ᾽ Αχαιοὶ ζῶντα Πριαμιδῶν τινα 
Φρυγῶν ἐς αἷαν αὖθις αἵροιεν στόλον, 

~ Ul 
Karera Θρῆκης πεδία ίβοιν τάδε 
Λεηλατοῦντες" γείτοσιν δ᾽ εἴη κακὸν 
Τρώων, ἐν ᾧπερ νῦν, ἄναξ, ἐκάμνομεν. 


‘In the above passage, the first object of apprehension (so 
pretended) was young Polydore’s surviving to rebuild Troy ; 
the second, but contingent on that, was another expedition from 
Greece to destroy it, along with all the consequences of trouble 
and devastation to the neighbouring states. 


III. A third syntax yet remains; which, though never, 
I believe, noticed by Dawes, deserves a place here. 
Ti δῆτ᾽ ἐμοὶ ζῆν κέρδος, αλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν τάχει 
“Epp” ἐμαυτὴν τῆσδ᾽ ἀπὸ στυφλοῦ πέτρας, 
Ὅπως πέδῳ σκήψασα, τῶν πάντων πόνων 
᾿Απηλλάγην ; κρεῖσσον “γὰρ εἰς ἅπαξ θανεῖν, 
Ἢ τὰς ἁπάσας ἡμέρας πάσχειν κακῶς. 


Prom. Vinct. vv. 773——6. 


I have selected this passage, for two reasons: it readily 
presents its own meaning, and shows the class of construction 
to which it belongs. But Heath wanted to alter it, from the 
confusion in his mind of the rules of Latin with those of 
Greek syntax ; and his note affords a peculiar specimen of that 
influence operating in such matters, which I have mentioned in 
the few remarks prefixed to these Canons. 
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‘© Ut constet grammatica ratio, omnino legendum azad- 
λαγείην, ejecta particula “γὰρ, que paulo post sequitur, ne 
redundet metrum.” Heats ad loc. 

As every scholar possesses the Hippolytus [v. 643.] edited 
by Bp. Monk, and the CEdipus Rex [v. 1389.] by Mr Elmsley, 
it is unnecessary to give any particular explanation of what 
they have so well developed. Hermann also may be consulted 
with advantage, in his Annotationes, No. 446. on the Greek 
Idioms of Viger. 


ADDENDUM. 1836. 
The striking passage here selected to show the syntax 
ἔῤῥιψα, ὅπως ἀπηλλάγην, 
“ ἥωηρ that I might have been released,” 


involves also a peculiarity of its own, which it may be worth 
while to illustrate. 


Under the form of a past tense, the sentiment rather be- 
longs to the present or future. [o's real meaning is this: 
“Why don't I fling myself, &c. that I may be released?” 


Similarly enough, as far as the first part of the sentence 
goes, Creon exclaims, 


Antigone. 1308, 9. τί μ΄ οὐκ ἀνταίαν 
ἔπαισέν τις ἀμφιθήκτῳ ξίφει ; 
where it is quite evident, he does not so much regret that no 
friendly hand had dispatched him, as he calls for that friendly 
hand to do it then, at the time of his speaking. 


VII. 


« Exigit sermonis ratio, ut voculz οὐ μή vel cum futuro Indi- 
cativo, vel cum Aoristo altero forme subjunctive construantur.” 
[M. C. 222 =221.] 

‘¢ Legitime construitur vocula ὅπως, altera μή vel comite, vel 
absente, cum aoristo secundo forms vel active vel mediz, uti et 
cum aoristo primo passive.” [M. C. 228, 29, 30 = 227, 28.] 

<< Vocula ov cum verbo subjunctive forme conjuncta alteram 
itidem μή comitem postulat.”. [M. C. 340 =331.] 

According to Dawes, then, the following forms of Syntax, 
for instance, are correct : 
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OY MH δυσμενής ἘΣΗ͂ι φίλοις. 
Ἀλλ᾽ ΟΥ̓ΠΟΤ᾽ εξ ἐμοῦγε MH MAOHIE τόδε. 
Δέδοιχ ὍΠΩΣ ΜΗ τεύξομαι κακοδαίμονος. 


’ Cd “~ 4 
[σκεπτέον, ὅπως τοῦτο way. | 


PF SM Yb "Ὁ 


[oxerréov, ὅπως μὴ αἴσθωνται ταῦτα.] 

6. [φύλαξαι, ὅπως μὴ τυφθῆς.] 

And the following forms amongst others are not legitimate :—_ 

7. Οὐ μὴ Anpnons. Read, Ov μὴ ΛΗΡΗΣΕΙΣ. 

8. Ὅπως δὲ τοῦτο μὴ διδαάξης μηδένα. Read, ὅπως μὴ 
διδάξεις. 

9. ᾿Αλλ οὔτι μ᾽ ἐκφύγητε λαιψηρῷ ποδί. [Hecub. 1038 = 
1030.] Read, ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὔτε MH’ ΚΦΥΓΗΤΕ. “ Dawesius sagaciter, 
licet minus recte.” R. P. With the great critic himself, there- 
fore, read ‘ANA’ οὔτι μὴ φύγητε λαιψηρῷ ποδί. 


A. Under the head of No. 8, which is a case of elliptic con- 
struction, may commodiously be classed a most ingenious recovery 
of error, and a most happy defence of the true but suspected 
lection. 

Reiske, offended at the awkwardness, which nobody can deny, 


of Hecuba, v. 402, corrected the verse as follows: 

Ψ ‘ ὃ A ef ~ δ᾽ Ψ 

ὅμοια, κισσος ὄρυος ὅπως, THT ἔξομαι. 
And Porson, in his first edition of the Hecuba, adopted the cor- 
rection, with this remark— 


ςς ὅμοια, emendatio est Reiskii pro ὁποῖα, quod habent Aldus 
et MSS.” 

In his second edition he restores the genuine reading, 

ὁποῖα κισσὸς δρυὸς, ὅπως τῆσδ᾽ ἕξομαι. 

As the ivy clings to the oak, let me cling to my daughter here. 
The jingle of the Greek, which one wonders did not offend the 
nice ear of Euripides, disappears in the English translation. 

Porson’s note enlarged shall be given at full length. 

“ς ὅμοια emendatio est Reiskii pro ὁποῖα, quod habent Aldus et 
MSS. a Brunckio et Beckio recepta. Pro ὅπως B. οὕτως. Sed re 
perpensa, huic emendationi diffidere coepi, et vulgatum defendi 
posse hodie censeo. Plerumque quidem ὅπως vel ὅπως uy cum 
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secunda persona, aliquando cum tertia comstruitur, rarius cum 
prima. Aristophanes Eccles. 205. “Ores ¢é τὸ σναϑολον λα- 
βόντες Exetra πλη-σίοε καθεζονπεθα. Plene dixit post paullo, 
“Opa 3 ὅτως ὠθήσοωιαι Tovace τοὺς ἐξ acres. Antiphanes 
Athenzi 111. p. 123. B. “Ores δέωρ ἔψοντα pater ὄψομαι. 
Retinenda etiam videtur vulgata Troad. 147. lectio, frustra 
a Musgravio sollicitataa Margp ὃ ὥς τις πτανοῖς κλατγγὰν 
Ὄρνισιν, ὅπως ἐξαρξω “yo Μολκαν." 


B. That ov does not precede a verb of the subjunctive mood 
unless accompanied by «ay, is true enough as an Attic Canon. 
In the Ionic Greek of Homer, the other Syntax is perfectly right. 


Tliad. A. 262. Οὐ -yap πω τοίους cop ἀνέρας, οὐδὲ ἴέωμαι, 


And I only mention this now, to avoid the appearance which one 
might otherwise incur of appealing to Homer as an authority for 
Attic Syntax. Innumerable modes of speech, cultivated by the 
Poets, and even familiar to the Prose writers of Athens are drawn 
from Homer, the vast ocean of Grecian literature. But inasmuch 
as a great deal of the original diction of Homer had become 
obsolete in the age of Pericles, and a great deal of recent varnish 
was afterwards put on by the scholars of Alexandria, let it be 
understood, that we borrow illustration from Homer only where 
he was copied or followed by the Attic writers; while against their 
demonstrated practice—in the present discussion—he affords no 
authority at all. [Iliad. Φ. 195, &e. } 


C. A very ingenious hint is started and ably defended by 
Mr Elmsley in his Criticism on Gaisford’s edition of Markland's 
Euripides [Quart. Review, June, 1812, pp. $53, 4.] ad Supp. v. 
1066; that ‘“‘when ov muy is prefixed to the future, a note of 
interrogation ought to be added.” And Bp. Monk, approving 
the idea, edits the Hippolytus accordingly. Vid. vv. 213. 609. 

On the particles οὐκ οὖν a similar hint is advanced by Mr 
Elmsley, ad Gd. R. v. 342, and pursued ad Heraclid. v. 256. 


ADDENDUM To C. 1836. 

In questions of this kind, it is one thing to ascertain the 
original character of such a phrase, as ov μὴ, OF οὐκ οὖν: it 
is quite another, amidst several stages of use, to define its ac- 
tual force at any given period. 
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Thus, allowing that ov μὴ ἔση might from originally being 
interrogative, “will you not forbear to be?” come to denote 
in direct prohibition, ‘“‘you will forbear,” &c. the nice difficulty 
remains to determine at what period the transition had abso- 
lutely taken place to that effect. 

At all events, ov μὴ in the following passage of Euripides, 
Phen. 1606. 

σαφώς yap εἶπε Τειρεσίας, ov μή ποτε, 

σοῦ τήνδε γῆν οἰκοῦντος, εὖ πράξειν πόλιν, 
conveys in the very plainest manner a strong direct negation 
and nothing else. 

For οὔκουν ἐχέτω, and οὕκουν ἔασον, vid. Hermann’s Anno- 
tations on Viger, No. 261. 

Singularly enough, Terence presents the primary use of quiz 
interrogative, and that other use afterwards acquired, at the 
very same early period. Quin taces? and Quin tu uno verbo dic. 


VITT. 


‘*Nec verbum activum μεθίημι cum Genitivo, nec medium μεθ- 
ἰεμαι cum Accusativo recte conjungitur,” sed vice versa. [M. C. 
238 = 236.] Vid. et R. P. ad Med. v. 734. 


This one instance, acutely observed, belongs to that nice 
analogy by which several other verbs in their active and middle 
uses are always distinguished. In the translation which I shall 
venture to give, let not the fastidious reader find cause of displea- 
sure. Where the analysis of language descends to its last stage, 
the words by which the attempt is made to develope it, if they do 
trip a little, may expect to be forgiven. 


on 
Φ 


μεθίημι σέ. μεθίεμαι σοῦ. 





ϑ ~ 
αφίεμαι σου. 

ψ [ ~ 
ἐλαβόμην σοῦ. 





. ἀφίημι σέ. 


wv 4 
ἐλαβον σέ. 





σῖγα δ᾽ ἕξομεν στόμα. βρετέων ἔχεσθαι. 





ΝΜ 
ὠρεξε τὴν κύλικα. οὗ παιδὸς ὀρέξατο. 





. I quit, or part myself from you. 





2 
3 
4 
ὅ. βρόχους ἅπτειν..--------.ἄἅἄψει πέπλων. 
6 
2 
3 


I caught myself at you. 
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4. To hold———ourselves by the statues. 


5. You will fasten———yourself on my robes. 
6. He stretched——himself for his Son. “ 


In translating, at once exactly, and with variety if it be not 
distinction, lies the difficulty ; otherwise the task would be easy 
enough. A Scholar understands the whole without any help of 
translation. 


IX. 


“451 mulier de se loquens pluralem adhibet numerum genus 
etiam adhibet masculinum ; 

‘Si masculinum adhibet genus, numerum etiam adhibet plu- 
ralem.” R. P. ad Hee. 515. [M. Ὁ. 317=310.] 

In Porson’s Letter to Dalzel, Mus. Crit. p. 335, it is said, 
‘““There is a stronger exception against Dawes's rule in Hipp. 
1120. [Ed. Monk. 1107] than can be brought, I believe, from 
any other quarter.” 

Whoever will take the trouble of turning to the passage itself 
and the note upon it in Bp. Monk’s edition, will find that it is all 
a mere inadvertence of the poet, who either mistook himself at 
the moment for the Coryphza, or hastily transferred from his loci 
communes a fine train of reflection, without considering in whose 
character it must be uttered. 

Read that charming Scholium in the Medea, Σκαιοὺς δὲ 
λέγων ---νν. 192—206, or that Δεινὰ τυράννων ----νν. 119—130: 
and say, who but Euripides could have given sentiments so beau- 
tiful, so just, so profound, to the person of an illiterate nurse ? 


X. 
‘Loci istius [Tliad.] Z. 479. 


a a Ψ ψ 
Καὶ wore τις εἴποι “πατρὸς & ὅγε πολλὸν ἀμείνων᾽ 
Γ [2 
Ex πολέμου ἀνιόντα----- 


‘‘fefellit omnes, quantum sciam, syntaxis. Nempe interpretantur 
ac si verbum ἰδών vel simile non incommode subaudiri posset : 
quo referretur accusativus ἀνιόντα: ef olim quis dicet ‘patre 
vero hic multo est fortior ex pugna redeuntem conspicatus. 
Frustra. Nam plena atque integra est oratio, ista autem con- 
structio: Καὶ wore vis ἐκ πολέμου ἀνιόντα e:roi—et olim quis 
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de eo ew pugna redeunte [vel reverso] dicat."— Adjiciam et 
illud Aristoph. Nub. 1147. 
Kai μοι TON “YION, εἰ μεμάθηκε τὸν λόγον 
᾿Εκεῖνον ΕΓΦ᾽, ὅν ἀρτίως εἰσήγαγες. 
Et mihi de filio dic, utrum didicerit.—Quem ad locum νἱόν esse 
accusativum more Atticorum pro nominativo positum frustra 
monet Cl. Kiisterus.” [M. Ὁ. 147, 8=149. | 


1. This remark on what for distinction’s sake should be 
called the Accusativus de quo, has a range of great usefulness, 
especially in the Attic Poets. 


The following in Homer, Iliad Z. 239. is rather unique: 
The wives and daughters of the Trojan soldiers crowded 
about Hector :— 
Εἰρόμεναι παῖδας τε, κασιγνήτους τε, Eras τε, 
Kai πόσιας. ‘“h.e. περὶ παίδων." Heyne. 
The Attics generally use the Accusativus de quo, with what 


is technically called an indefinite sentence after it, as in the pas- 
sage quoted above from Aristophanes. 


2. But another Syntax, less noticed, may commodiously be 
mentioned here, the Accusativus rei vel facti, where the govern- 
ing verb would otherwise require the genitive case. 


Μεῖζόν τι χρῆζεις, παῖδας ἢ σεσωσμένους ; Phan. 1226. 





| , “A 4 
eav θνήσκοντας ἢ τετρωμένους 


Πυθησθε------------...Νορέ. c. Theb. 228, 9. 


Do you desire a greater blessing, than that your Sons should 
be alive ?—If you hear that any of ours are dying or wounded. 
Perhaps it may add some illustration to a matter not commonly 
remarked, if I refer to a correspondent class of expressions in the 
Latin language. 


Spreteeque injuria forme. in. 1. 

Ob iram interfecti ab co domini. Livy, xx1. ᾧ. 2. 

Injuria τοῦ formam spretam fuisse. 

Iram ἕνεκα τοῦ interfectum fuisse ab eo dominum. 
That is, not injuria forma, not iram domini; which words 


taken alone would convey ideas very different from those intended 
by Virgil and Livy. 
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ADDENDUM To X. 2. 1836. 


The following expressions afford examples of the nominative 
case also and the accusative used in the same way. 


Horace. 11. Carm. trv. 10, 12. 
et ademtus Hector 
Tradidit fessis leviora tolli 
Pergama Graiis. 
Ovid. Met. x111. 64, 65. 


Haud tamen efficiet, desertum ut Nestora crimen 
Esse rear nullum. 





3. Nor has it been duly noticed, that the neuter pronouns 
in Greek are favourable to a government in the Accusative case, 
where the masculine or feminine would require the Genitive. 

μειζόν τι xpnCes; affords an instance immediately of what 


I wish to suggest; the intelligent reader will need no farther 
explanation. 


ΧΙ. 
Φησὶν δ᾽ εἶναι πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν ἄξιος ὑμῖν ὁ ποιητής. 


‘“‘Locutio ista ἀγαθῶν ἄξιος ὑμῖν quo valeat, exponat velim qui in- 
telligere sibi videtur. Interim vero contemplare, si vacat, quid 
inter eam et veram (ni male auguror) Aristophanis manum inter- 
sit: Φησὶν δ᾽ εἶναι πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν AITIO® ὑμῖν ὁ ποιητής." 
[M. Ὁ. 4257 =254.] And he goes on to defend his emendation 
by what is plausible enough in the context of the passage, and 


by showing that such a Syntax of αἴτιος is familiar to Aristo- 
phanes. 


1. A very useful article might be formed under the name of 
Errores Dawesrani. I could not say of Dawes, what some 
one pointedly said of our great Aristarchus, but too bitterly 
against the “learned Theban” of Emmanuel,—‘‘One may learn 
more from Bentley when he is wrong, than from Barnes when 
he is right.” And yet beyond a doubt, the detection of inge- 
nious error in clever men affords instruction as well as amuse- 
ment, if properly considered. The quick may learn modesty, 


and the slow may derive encouragement, from the very same 
lesson. 
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Ἡμῖν δ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεὺς ἄξιος τιμῆς, γύναι, 
᾿Θανὼν ὑπὲρ “γῆς “Ἑλλάδος κάλλιστ᾽ ἀνὴρ. Hecub. 313. 
“Verte, Dignus Achilles, qui a nobis honorem accipiat.” 
Vide R. P. ad locum: et Elmsleium ad Acharn. 633. 


ἄροισθε 

κῦδος τοῖσδε πολίταις. Sept. ο. Theb. 304, 5. 
Such is the happy and certaine mendation of Bp. Blomfield, who 
thus supports it: ‘‘Constructio verbi ἄροισθε, que e rarioribus 
est, scribas fefellit. A&schylus Homerum pro more respicit. Iliad. 
A. 94. 





, 
Trains κεν Meveraw ἐπιπροέμεν ταχὺν ἰόν" 
Πᾶσι δέ κε Τρώεσσι χάριν καὶ κῦδος ἄροιο.᾽" 


A similar passage occurs in the Iliad, I. 808. vid. Heyn. in loc. 


2. For the benefit of those young scholars to whom this Syn- 
tax may perhaps seem strange, I shall collect instances in number 
and variety sufficient to render it at once familiar and clear. 


1. ws ἄξιος εἴη θανάτου τῆ πόλει. Xenoph. Mem. ad init. 

2. ἔργῳ μὲν ἡμῖν οἵδ᾽ ἔχουσι τὰ προσήκοντα σφίσιν αὑτοῖς. 
Funeral Oration of Plato, ad init. 

3. Τρωσὶν δ᾽ αὖ μετόπισθε γερούσιον ὅρκον ἕλωμαι. Iliad. 
Χ. 119. 

4. Δέξατό οἱ σκῆπτρου πατρωΐον ἄφθιτον αἰεί. Ibid. B. 116. 

5. Πόσου πρίωμαί σοι τὰ χοιρίδια; λέγε. Acharn. 819. 

6. Ὠνησομαί σοι. Ibid. 815. 

7. Κλῦθί μοι, αἰγιόχοιο Διὸς τέκος, ἀτρυτώνη. Iliad. E. 


8. Χαῖρέ μοι, ὦ Πάτροκλε; καὶ εἰν ᾿Αίδαο δόμοισι. Ibid. Ψ. 


9. Ὧ Πελίου θύγατερ, 
Χαίρουσά μοι ἐν ‘Alda δόμοισι 
Tov ἀνάλιον οἷκον οἰκητεύοις.  Alcest. 437—9. 
I would translate the last two passages thus: Jake my blessing, 
and farewell. Inthe other instances, the proper rendering will 
be, at me, of me, at my hands. 
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It is a mode of speaking, to which the old English and the 
modern Scottish afford parallels in plenty. 


1. Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 


not receive evil? Job ii. 10. 
2. Ask at Moses and the Prophets. Logan, Sermons. 
8. Blithe would I battle, for the right 


To ask one question at the sprite. 
Sir Walter Scott, Marmion. 


Before concluding, let me be allowed to suggest, that from what 
has been stated above, Brunck’s translation of the passage in the 
Electra of Sophocles may derive some colour and countenance of 
support. I am inclined to adopt it as right. 


a 4 
Τίνι yap wor ἂν, ὦ φιλία γενέθλα, 
a 
πρόσφορον ἀκούσαιμ᾽ ἔπος, 
τίνι φρονοῦντι καίρια; 


A Quo enim unquam, cara progenies, audire possim aliquod 
conveniens mihi? Mus. Crit. No. TV. pp. 519—535. 
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1. Articulus cum propriis nominibus. 


Articulum raro propriis nominibus prefigunt Tragici nisi 
propter emphasin quandam, aut initio sententiz, ubi particula 
inseritur, ut infra 522, Suppl. 129. In Sophoclis Phil. 1857. πῶς 
τῷ πανώλει παιδὶ τοῦ Aaepriov; Aldus et MSS, recte rq@.—Ib. 
677. Tov πελάταν λέκτρων ποτέ τοῦ Aros. —Omittunt τοῦ 
Ald. et MSS. Lege τῶν. Raro, dicebam, non enim nunquam, 
ut statuere videtur Valckenaerius ad hunc locum.—Porson. ad 
Pheen. 145. 


2. Neutra pluralia cum verbo plurali. 


Quantum equidem judicare possum, veteres Attici hanc licen- 
tiam, si scilicet licentia appellanda est, ut plurale verbum neutri 
plurali subjicerent, nunquam usurpabant, nisi ubi de animantibus 
ageretur. Porson. ad Hec. 1141.' 


3. Verba duo diversos casus regentia. 


Greeci scilicet, cum verba duo, diversos casus regentia, ad 
idem nomen seque referantur, ne nomen proprium aut pronomen 
minus suaviter repetatur, in utrovis regimine semel ponunt, al- 
tero omisso. Porson. ad Med. 734. 


4. Verba quorum futura sunt forme medi. 
ed Ld , v 
A δ᾽ ἐν δόμοις ἔδρασε, θαυμάσει κλύων. 


Θαυνμάσης E. Θαυμάσεις Ρ. Lasc. Sed Θανμαζω futurum 
habet θαυμάσομαι, non θαυμάσω. Multa sunt verba, que futura 
forme medi, nusquam autem active, apud Atticos saltem, ad- 
sciscunt: quod ut exemplis confirmem, verbis ἀκούω, σιγῶ, σιωπῶ, 
Gow, βοῶ, ἁμαρτάνω, θνήσκω, πίπτω, κλάω, πλέω, πνέω, futura 


' See Hermann's generalization of this rule, in his note on Soph. Elect. 430. 
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sunt ἀκούσομαι, σιγήσομαι, σιωπήσομαι, ᾷσομαι, βοήσομαι; auap- 
τήσομαι, θανοῦμαι, πεσοῦμαι, κλαύσομαι; πλεύσομαι; πνεύσομαι. 
Alia hujusmodi non pauca reperies, quibus futurum forme ac- 
tive aut nunquam aut rarissime tribuebant Attici. 

Monk. ad Alcest. v. 158. 


—A verbo utique ὀμνύμι formee actives futurum apud Atticos 
nullum est. Sic medio duntaxat utebantur, crasin itidem suam 
adhibentes opovpac. Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 578. 


ae 


5. Forme futurorum passive significantium. 


Notandum tironibus, quatuor esse apud Greecos formas futu- 
rorum passive significantium. Exempla rem apertam facient. 


Primi igitur generis esse ponamus τιμκιήσομαι, στυγήσομαι; 
λέξομαι : 

Secundi, quod Paulo post Futuri nomine distinguunt Gram- 
matici, BeBrAncopa, “γεγράψομαι: 

Tertii, βληθήσομαι, ἀπαλλαχθήσομαι : 

Quarti, quod apud Tragicos rarius est, ἀπαλλαγήσομαι; 
φανήσομαι. 

Primee forme, cui Futuri medii titulum dederunt Gramma- 
tici, usus passivus Atticis maxime placuit. Vide Hemsterhusium 
ad Thom. Mag. p. 852. Exempla horum futurorum passive sig- 
nificantium, quee inter Tragicorum lectionem enotavi, exscribam. 


Λέξομαι. Hee. 901. Alc. 382. Iph. T. 1047. Herc. Εἰ. 852. 
Soph. Céd. Ὁ. 1186. 


Τιμήσομαι. Frag. Eur. Erecthei, |. 54. Soph. Antig. 210. 
Esch. Agam. 590. 

Στερήσομαι. Eur. Electr. 310. Hipp. 1458. Soph. Elect. 
1210. Antig. 890. 

Κηρύξομαι. Pheen. 1646. 


Ἁλώσομαι. Andr. 190. Soph. (Ed. T. 576. (Ed. Col. 1064. 
Ant. 46. 


᾿Εάσομαι. Iph. A. 331. 
KK2 
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Μισήσομαι. Tr. 663. Ion. 6488. 
Στυγήσομαι. Soph. Ad. T. 672. 
Δηλώσομαι. Soph. Add. C. 581. 
Βουλεύσομαι. Asch. Theb. 204. 
᾿Ενέξομαι. Orest. 509. 
Ἄρξομαι. isch. Pers. 591. 
Διδαάξομαι. Helen. 1446. Soph. Ant. 726. 
᾿Επιτάξομαι. Supp. 521. (531). 
Καλοῦμαι. Soph. El. 971. 
᾿Ονειδιοῦμαι. Ced. T. 1500. 
In Heracl. 335. μνημονεύσεται χάρις reposuit Elmsleius. 
Alia quedam hujusmodi in Tragicorum reliquiis deprehendet 


lector. Apud ceteros Atticos frequentissima sunt. Vid. Pierson. 
ad Merrin. pp. 13, 367. Monk. ad Hippol. v. 1458. 


6. “Iva, ws, ὄφρα cum indicativo conjuncta. 


Satis notum est particulas ἵνα, ws, ὅπως, ὄφρα cum indicativi 
temporibus preeteritis aliquando conjungi. Hujus vero construc- 
tionis rationem in gratiam tironum explicabo. Quum significare 
vellent Greeci aliquid futurum fuisse, si alia quadam res con- 
tigisset, tum conjunctiones istas preefigebant indicativi tempori- 
bus, prout res postularet, imperfecto, aoristis, plusquam perfecto. 
Et hec sane structura ab usibus particularum ὡς, ἵνα» &c. cum 
subjunctivo et optativo prorsus distinguenda est. Dixissent qui- 
dem, 


Χρὴ πρόσπολον ov repqv—iv' ἔχωσι μήτε, K. τ. λ. 
—that they might be able neither, &c. 
Dixissent etiam, 
Οὐκ εἴων πρόσπολον περᾷν-----ἶν᾽ ἐχοίεν μήτε, κι τῳ A. 
—that they might be able neither, &c. 
Diversa autem ratio est sententix, 


Χρῆν πρόσπολον ov περᾷν---ἵν᾿ εἶχον μήτε, K. TX. 
—in which case they would be able neither, &c. 
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Exempla quedam apponam, quibus hxc syntaxis, Atticorum 
fere propria, melius percipiatur. 


"AAN εἰ τῆς ἀκονούσης er’ ἥν 
Ππηγῆς δὲ ὥτων φραγμὸς, οὐκ ap ἐσχόμην 


Τὸ μὴ ᾿ποκλεῖσαι τοὐμὸν ἄθλιον δέμας, 
“ν ἡ τυφλός τε καὶ κλύων μηδέν. (Βα. Tyr. 1386. 


Ex yap μ΄ ὑπὸ γῆν, νέρθεν θ΄ Atdov 

Tov vex μονος, εἰς ἀπέραντον 

Τάρταρον ἧκεν, δεσμοῖς ἀλύτοις 

‘Arypioss πελάσας, ὡς μήτε θεὸς, 

Mire τίς ἄλλος τοῖσδ ἐγεγήθε. Monk. Hippol. ν. 643. 

Ἵν αὶ τυφλός τε καὶ κλύων μηδέν.---- 
Sensus est: Utinam aurium sensum oceludere possem, ut etiam 
surdus essem. Qua significatione recte dicitur ἕν ἢ τυφλός τε. 
Quoties enim prior sententise pars ποῦ quid factum sit, sed quid 
fieri oportuerit, designat, particule ἵνα, ws, ὅπως indicativum 
post se adsciscunt, modo de re presenti aut preterita sermo sit. 
Nam de re futura adhibetur subjunctivus aut optativus. 
Elmsley in CEdip. Tyr. v. 1389. 





7. ‘Qs, ἵνα, ὅπως, ὄφρα, μὴ cum optativo et subjunctivo 

conjuncta. 

Notissima quidem Dawesii regula est, Mis. Crit. Ρ. 85, opta- 
ticum cum particulis ὡς, iva, wes, ὄφρα, μὴ verbis non nisi 
preterite significationis ; subjunctioum verbis non nisi praesentis 
vel future significationis subjungi. Observavit autem Porsonus 
ad Pheen. 68, hanc regulam non videri per omnia servasse Tra- 
gicos; conferens Hec, 1128—1133. Nonnunquam sane, licet 
preecedat verbum preteriti temporis, effectus tamen, qui pete- 
batur, aut prasens est aut futurus; ideoque verbum subjunc- 
ticum postulatur. Cum igitur nondum mortuus esset Hippoly- 
tus, dixit Diana 

————ws ux εὐκλείας θανη, 
—that he may die with a good reputation. 

Alterum ὡς.. θάνοι vertendum esset, that he might die, &c. 

Monk. Hippol. v. 1294. 
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8. Οὐ μὴ cum futuro prohibendi significatione. 
Οὐ μὴ prvapycas ἔχων, ὦ Ξανθία. Ran. 525. 


Ratio hujus constructionis talis esse videtur. Nemo nescit οὐ 
μενεῖς cum interrogatione idem significare quod μένε vel μεῖνον. 
Nostra etiam lingua eo sensu dicitur, Will you not stay? Greece 
vero non solum ov μενεῖς dicitur, sed etiam ov μῇ μενεῖς contrario 
sensu. Hoc enim uy μένε vel μὴ μεῖνης significat. Hune quidem 
futuri usum nostra lingua nescit. Non enim dicere licet, Will 
you not not stay? Hoc exemplo tamen facile intelligitur, qua 
ratione Greeci, qui particulas ov et μὴ seepe ita conjungunt, ut 
altera alterius vim non tollat, ov μὴ μενεῖς eodem sensu dixerint, 
quo οὐκ ἄπει, non abibis ? Μὴ μένειν enim valet ἀπιέναι. 


Simili ratione Jasonis verba, 





Ov μὴ δυσμενὴς ἔσει Φίλοι: K. T,X. 

accipienda sunt quasi dixerit οὐκ εὐμενὴς ἔσει φίλοις. A par- 
ticula negativa μὴ non pendent nisi tria verba δυσμενὴς ever 
φίλοις : ab ov vero tota sententia, quam interrogationis nota pri- 
mus terminavi. Caveant autem tirones ne Dawesium, Brunckium, 
aliosque secuti, οὐ μὴ μενεῖς CUM οὐ μὴ wetuns confundant. Tllud 
my μένε Vel μὴ μεῖνης significat, ut modo dixi, hoc οὐ peveis. 
Elmsley in Medeam, v. 1120—4. 


Exigit sermonis ratio ut vocule ov μὴ vel cum futuro in- 
dicativo, vel cum aoristo altero forme subjunctive construantur. 
Dawesius, Mis. Crit. p. 222. 


Hec ille. Mirarer equidem, si bene Greecum esset ov μὴ 
μάθης; soloecum vero οὐ μὴ διδάξης. Miror etiam Dawesium non 
vidisse, exemplum quod dedit primum longe diversum esse a 
secundo. In _ verbis, 


Οὐ μή σ᾽ περιόψομ᾽ ἀπελθόντ᾽΄. Ran. 509. 
Particula μη) omnino πλεονάζει. In illis vero apud Medeam 
1151, 
Ou μὴ δυσμενὴς ἔσει φίλοις, 
sensus non est οὐκ ἔσει, sed μὴ ἴσθιι Meam de hac questione 


sententiam sepius exposui. Vide in primis Censure Trim. t. vit. 
Ρ. 454. Οὐ μὴ cum futuro vetantis est, cum subjunctivo vero 


negantis. Ou μὴ γράψεις igitur valet μὴ ypape aut μὴ γράψης, 
οὐ μὴ pans vero οὐ γράψεις. Elmsley in ed. Col. ν. 177. 
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9. Ov μὴ ποτε ἐπεύξονται. 


Οὐ μὴ quod sepe observavimus, cum futuro indicativo forme 
active vel mediz construitur. Ib. 1024. 


10. Εἰ μὴ----εἂν py. 
“Ἔπειτ᾽ ἐμοὶ τὰ δείν ἐπηπείλησ᾽ ἔπη, 
Εἰ μὴ φανείην πᾶν τὸ συντυχὸν παθος. 

Mr Porson (ad Hec. 842) says of this passage: Facillimam 
emendationem φανείη pro daveiny preetervidere viri docti, quam 
tamen adsumere potuerat e MS. Brunck. Φανείην contra lin- 
guam et metrum est, φανοίην contra linguam. Brunck, who 
first admitted φανοίην into the text, believed it to be the op- 
tative of the second aorist édavoy. In this acceptation, φανοίην 
is certainly contra linguam. ‘The second aorist ἔφανον does 
not exist; and if it existed, its optative would be φάνοιμι. 
But if we agree with Butmann, as quoted by Erfurdt, in consider- 
ing φανοίην as the optative of the contracted future dave, it 
may safely be pronounced a legitimate Greek word. We prefer 
Pavoiny to pavein for the following reason—the difference be- 
tween εἰ μὴ φανοίην and εἰ μὴ φανείη is the same as the dif- 
ference between εἰ uy φανῶ, and ἐὰν μὴ φανῃ. Ei μὴ φανοίην 
has the same relation to εἰ μὴ dare, as εἰ μὴ φανείη has to 
ἐὰν μὴ φανῆ. Now it appears to us that the active future is 


rather more proper in this place than the passive subjunctive. 
We would rather say, 


I will burn your house if you do not put ten pounds in 
a certain place, than 


I will burn your house unless ten pounds are put in a certain 
place. Elmsley ad Sophocl. Aj. v. 312. Mus. Crit. No. III. 


11. Ὅπως vel ὅπως μὴ. 


Plerumque quidem ὅπως vel ὅπως μη cum secunda persona, 
aliquando cum tertia construitur, rarius cum prima. 
Porson. ad Hec. 398. 
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12. Imperativus aoristi post μὴ von solet adhiberi. 


Μηδὲ τοῖς σαυτοῦ κακοῖς 
Τὸ θῆλν συνθεὶς ὧδε πᾶν μέμψη “γένος. 





Recte dicitur μὴ μέμφου, μὴ μέμψη» non recte dicitur μὴ 
μέμφη. Jam μέμψαι, non est illud quidem prorsus soloecum, 
sed adeo rarum, ut similia ex paucis tantum locis, eaque ut sin- 
gularia, enotarint Grammatici. Porson. in Hee. v. 1165. 


13. Πρὶν cum subjunctivo omisso ἄν. 


Δίκη γὰρ οὐκ ἔνεστιν ὀφθαλμοῖς βροτῶν, 
Ὅστις, πρὶν ἀνδρὸς σπλάγχνον ἐκμαθεῖν σαφῶς, 
Στυγεῖ dedopxws ——— 


Sepe enim πρὶν cum subjunctivo jungunt Tragici, omisso 
dv, quod in sermone familiari semper requiritur. Porson. ad 
Med. 222.—-Subjunctivum non usurpant Tragici, nisi in priori 
membro, quod hic est ὅστις στυγεῖ δεδορκὼς, adsit negandi aut 
prohibendi significatio. Ita noster, v. 277. 





Kou. ἄπειμι πρὸς δόμους πάλιν, 
Πρὶν dv σε γαίας τερμόνων ἔξω βάλω. 


Idem de optativo statuendum est. 
“Esoke μοι μὴ σῖγα, πρὶν φρασαιμί σοι, 
Τὸν πλοῦν ποιεῖσθαι, προστυχόντι τῶν ἴσων. Phil. 551. 


Interdum abest particula negativa, sed ita tamen ut maneat 
sensus negativus. 


Δμήχανον δὲ παντὸς ἀνδρὸς ἐκμαθεῖν 
ψυχήν τε καὶ φρόνημα καὶ “γνώμην, πρὶν av 
Ἀρχαῖς τε καὶ νόμοισιν ἐντριβὴς φανῆ. Ant. 175. 


Idem ac si dixisset οὐκ av ἐκμάθοις. Negativam particulam in 
adjectivo ἀμήχανον includi vix opus est ut moneam. 

—Minime autem pretermittendum est, pro subjunctivo haud 
raro usurpari infinitivum, licet subjunctivus pro infinitivo nun- 
quam, quod sciam, usurpetur. Noster, v. 92. 


Ouse παύσεται 
Χόλου, σάφ᾽ οἶδα, πρὶν κατασκῆψαί τινα. 


Elmsley in Euripidis Medeam, ν. 291. Mus. Crit. No. V. p. 11. 
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14. Av neque cum preesenti neque perfecto indicativo conjungitur. 





Ou γὰρ οἵδ᾽ ἂν εἰ πείσαιμί σε; 
certum equidem habeo, veteres particulam dy neque cum presenti 


neque perfecto indicativo conjunxisse: et olim legendum conjicie- 
bam, 


Οὐκ olda Ὗ εἰ π.σ. 


Hodie vero retinendum puto vulgatum et hic et in Medea 
(v. 987), et construendum, οὐ yap οἶδα εἰ πείσαιμι ἂν σε, quod, 
utcunque durum, defendere videtur locus Aristoph. Av. 1017, ab 
Elmsleio in egregia ipsius annotatione in Medes versum Mus. 
Crit. Tom. 11. Part. I. Monk. Alcestis, v. 48. 


15. Ma Δία, ov μὰ Δία, νὴ Lia. 
Post jusjurandum, qualia sunt, νὴ Δία, νὴ τὸν Ala, μὰ Δία, 


οὐ μὰ Δία, νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, et cetera hujusmodi, nunquam sequi- 
tur particula ΓΕ, nisi alio vocabulo interposito. 


Aristophan. Plut. 134. 144. 
Kai νὴ Af εὔχονταί ye πλουτεῖν ἄντικρυς. 
Καὶ νὴ Δί, εἴ τέ γ᾽ ἐστὶ λαμπρὸν καὶ καλόν. 
Porson Adversaria, p. 33. 


16. Πρός σ᾽ ὅτι σοι φίλον ἐκ σέθεν avroua. Céd. Col. ν. 250. 


Observa syntaxin. Grecis solenne est in juramento aliquid 
inter Prepositionem et Casum ejus interponere. Sic Euripides 
in Hippol. v. 605. 

Ναὶ xpos σὲ [imo πρὸς σε] τῆς σῆς δεξιᾶς εὐωλένου. 

Atque eorum imitatione dixit Virgilius An. lib. iv. v. 314. 

Per ego has lacrymas, dextramque tuam, te. 
Elmsley ad Cid. Col. Addend. p. 361. 





17. Μενέλαε, σοὶ δὲ τάδε λέγω, δράσω τε πρός. Orest. 614. 


Cum subito sermonem ad alium ab alio convertimus, primo 
noinen ponimus, deinde pronomen, deinde particulam. 
: Porson. ad. 1. ς. 
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18. Copula enclitica. 


Copula enclitica nunquam apud veteres Greecos, opinor, pre- 
positionem sequitur, nisi ea sententie membrum inchoat. Potuit 
igitur Atheniensis dicere, ἔν τε πόλεος ἀρχαῖς vel ἐν πόλεος τε 
ἀρχαῖς, Non πόλεος ἔν T ἀρχαῖς. Ib. 887. 


19. Δέ---γε. 


Ubi persona secunda prioris sententiam auget aut corrigit, 
post δὲ, modo interposito, modo non interpositio alio verbo, se- 
guitur particula ye. Ib. 1234. 


20. Kai—éde. 
Conjunctiones istas in eodem sententie membro haud credo 


occurrere apud istius evi (sc. Tragicorum) scriptores, nisi per 
librariorum errores. Porson. ad Orest. 614. 


21. Te re—re ye—ye μὲν. 


Te τε nunguam conjungunt Attici. Porson. ad Med. 863. 
Te, vel γε nunquam secunda pedis trisyllabi syllaba esse 
potest. Porson. Pref. ad Hec. p. xv. 


22. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν----καὶ μὴν----οὐδὲ μὴν----οὐ μὴν. 
Οὐ μὴν ἐλίξας γ᾽ audi σὸν χεῖρας “γόνυ. 
ssepe additur γε in eadem sententia cum αλλὰ μὴν, καὶ μὴν, οὐδὲ 
μὴν, οὐ μὴν, sed nunquam, nisi interposito alio verbo, ut breviter 
monui ad Hec. 403. Porson. ad Pheeniss. v. 1638. 


23, ποῖ ---ποῦ----πᾶ--- πῇ γῆς---΄ὅπη yys. 
[1οὺ quietem notat; ποῖ motum; πᾶ in utramvis partem 
sumitur, ut monuit Scholiastes ad Aristoph. Plut. 447. 
Porson. ad Hec. 1062. 


Πέμπων ὅποι “γῆς πυνθανοιθ᾽ idpupevous. 


"Ora γῆς P.E. Πη γῆς οἱ ὅπη γῆς ex Atticorum scriptis 
prorsus ejicienda esse censeo. Apud -¥sch. Prom. 566. ubi vulgo 
legitur ὅπη cys, ὅποι γῆς praebct cod. Mediceus. Nostro loco 
ὅποι accipiendum quasi esset ἐκεῖσε ὅπου, ut verbis utar Porsoni 
ad Hee. 1062. Elmsley ad Heracl. 19. 
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SCANSION, STRUCTURE, AND ICTUS; 


By JAMES TATE, M.A. 


Tuer Introduction here offered to the use of young Students 
may claim one merit at least, that of being unquestionably the 
first attempt of the kind. If, with great truth, it be added that 
on the compilation and composition of the work a large measure 
of time and painful thought has been bestowed, that will be a 
farther plea for its candid and liberal reception with all intelli- 
gent readers. 


The Author is duly aware, that in the plan here (generally) 
adopted of stating the approved results of the inquiries of others, 
he has foregone several opportunities to recommend favourite 
researches and remarks of his own. Plain practical utility has 
been his leading object: he might else, in developing the present 
state of metrical knowledge, have interspersed some instructive 
and even amusing facts in its history and progress up to the 
present time. 


Many things now familiar to young Academics (thanks to the 
labors of Dawes and Burney and Parr and Porson and Elmsley) 
were utterly unknown to scholars like Bentley and to Scaliger 
before him: and though it might seem an ungracious task, it 
would not be void either of pleasure or of profit to give select 
specimens of errors in metre and syntax committed by those 
illustrious men. 


If Attic literature is even now in the process of being de- 
livered from one of its greatest pests, the emendandi scabies, 
nothing could better illustrate the value of those critical labors 
by which the deliverance has been so far achieved, than to exhibit 
scholars otherwise so justly eminent, wasting their fine talents 
and erudition on emendations crude and unprofitable, which in 
the present day could not possibly be hazarded. 


16 May, 1827. R. 5.0. 


ΑΝ 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE PRINCIPAL 


GREEK TRAGIC AND COMIC METRES 


IN SCANSION, STRUCTURE, AND ICTUS. 


ΤῊΣ principal verses of a regular kind are Iambic, Trochaic, 
and Anuapestic. 

The Scansion in all of them is by dipodias or sets of two feet. 
Each set is called a Metre. 

The structure of verse is such a division of each line by the 
words composing it as forms a movement most agreeable to the 
ear. 

The metrical ictus, occurring twice in each dipodia, seems to 
have struck the ear in pairs, being more strongly marked in the 
one place than in the other. Accordingly, each pair was once 
marked by the percussion of the musician's foot. Pede ter per- 
cusso is Horace’s phrase when speaking of what is called Iambic 
Trimeter. 

Those syllables which have the metrical ictus are said also to 
be in arsi, and those which have it not, in thesi, from the terms 
ἄρσις and θέσις : the latter is sometimes called the debilis positio. 


I—The Tragic Trimeter. 


1. The Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic, (i.e. consisting of three 
entire Metres,) as used by the Tragic writers, may have in every 
place an Iambus, or, as equivalent, a Tribrach in every place but 
the last; in the odd places, 1st, $d, and 5th, it may have a Spon- 
dee, or, as equivalent, in the 1st and 3d a Dacty], in the first only 
it may have an Anapest. 
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This initial Anapést of the Trimeter is hardly perceptible 
in its effect on the verse: in the short Anacreontic, 


Μεσονυκτίοις ποθ᾽ ὥραις 
Στρέφεται ὅτ᾽ "Αρκτος ἤδη, κιτ.λ. 


it evidently produces a. livelier movement. 


A Table of the Tragic Trimeter. 


1 2 3 4 § 6 
vy f VO vy - VO v - vw 
vuV VvVY vuv vvy “μων 

a- —_— = —_ a= am 
“υυ “ων 


ad - 


Verses containing pure Iambi (a), Tribrachs in Ist, 2d, 84, 
4th, and 5th places (6, c, d, e, 7)» Spondees in 1st, 8d, and 5th 
(g), Dactyls in Ist and 3d (h, ὃν Anapest in Ist (7), are given 
by Gaisford in his Hepheestion, p. 241, or may be read in the 
following lines of the Gidipus Rex: 


8. ὁ πᾶσι κλεινὸς Οἰδίπους καλούμενος. 


’ 9 a? » ~ bee 
112. πότερα δ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις ἢ ᾽ν ἀγροῖς ὁ Adios. 
, , 
26. φθίνουσα δ᾽ ἀγέλαις βουνόμοις, τόκοισί τε. 
~ > try τ « A ’ wv , 
568. πώς οὖν τόθ᾽ οὗτος ὁ σοφὸς οὐκ ηὔδα τάδε: 
A ΄“ ~ 
826. μητρος ζυγῆναι, καὶ πατέρα κατακτανειν. 
A ~ A 
1496. τί yap κακῶν ἄπεστι; Tov πατέρα πατήρ. 


30. “Arons στεναγμοις καὶ “γόοις πλουτίζεται. 


270. μήτ᾽ ἄροτον αὐτοῖς “γῆν ἀνιέναι τινά. 
957. ἀνδρός γ᾽ ἀρίστον βασιλέως τ᾽ ὁλωλότος. 


δεν Ὁ HWS AOS & 


18. ἱερῆς. ἐγὼ μὲν Ζηνός" οἵδε τ᾽ ἠθέων te 


ῳ, 


2. The last syllable in each verse appears to be indifferently 
short or long: and even where one line ends with a short vowel, 
a vowel is often found at the beginning of the next, as in (dd. 
R. vv. 2, 3; 6,73 7, 8. 

Sometimes, however, one verse with its final vowel elided 
passes by scansion into the next, as Qed. Col. vv. 1164, 5. 

σοὶ φασὶν αὐτὸν es λόγους ἐλθεῖν μολόντ᾽ 
αἰτεῖν, ἀπελθεῖν τ᾽ ἀσφαλῶς τῆς δεῦρ᾽ ὁδοῦ. 
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The case is thus restricted by Porson, ad Med. 510. Vocalis 
in fine versus elidi non potest, nisi syllaba longa praccedat. (On 
this curious subject consult Hermann’s Elementa Doctrine Me- 
trice, Lips. 1816. Glasg. 1817. pp. 36 = 22, 3.) 


3. Besides the initial Anapest (restricted, however, as 
below') in common words, in certain proper names, which could 
not else be introduced, the Anapest is admitted also into the 
2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th places of the verse. 

(2d.) Iph. A. 416. ἣν ᾿Ιφιγένειαν ὠνόμαζες ev δόμοις. 

(84.) Ed. Col. 1317. τέταρτον᾽ [ππομέδοντ᾽ ἀπέστειλεν πατήρ. 

(4th.) Ged. R. 285. μάλιστα Φοίβῳ Τειρεσίαν, παρ᾽ οὗ τις ἄν. 

(56:}..) Antig. 11. ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐδεὶς μῦθος, ᾿Αντιγόνη, φίλων. 

In all these the two short syllables of the Anapest are inclosed 
betwixt two longs in the same word, and show the strongest as 
well as the most frequent case for the admission of such a licence. 
(The nature of this licence will be considered in a note (C) ch. xvii. 
on the admission of Anapests into the Iambic verse of Comedy.) 

In the few instances where the proper name begins with an 
Anapest, as Μενέλαος, Πριάμου, ὅς. those names might easily 
by a different position come into the verse like other words simi- 
larly constituted. Elmsley, in his celebrated critique on Porson’s 
Hecuba, ed. 1808, considers all such cases as corrupt. (Vid. 
Edinburgh Review, Vol. x1x. p. 69.) Porson’s judgment seems 
to lean the other way.—At all events, the whole Anapest must 
be contained in the same word. (Vide Hecub. Porsoni, Lon- 
don. 1808. p. xxili.= p. 18. Euripid. Porsoni a Scholefield, 
Cantabr. 1826. To these editions only any references hereafter 
will be regularly made.) 


II.—The Comic Trimeter, 
besides the initial Anapest which it takes with less restriction, 
admits the Anapest of common words in all the other places but 
the last: it admits also the Dactyl in 5th. 


Vesp. 979. κατάβα, κατάβα, | κατάβα, καταβα, | καταβήσομαι. 
Plut. 55. πυθοίμεθ᾽ av | τὸν χρησμὸν ἡμῶν ὅτι νοεῖ. 


1. This Anapest in the Tragics is generally included in tne same word ; ex where 
the line begins either with an srticle er with = preposition followed immediatly by its 
case. Monk, Mus. Crit. I. p. 63. 

Philoct. 754. τὸν ἴσον χρόνον . . 
Orest. 888. ἐπὶ rade δ᾽ ἠγόρευον. 


Iph. A. 646. wap’ ἐμοὶ 
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In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one limitation obtains: the 
concurrence of —Uv or Vou and uv -- in that order never 
takes place. The necessity for this will hereafter be seen, 
note (A), Ch. xv. 


A Table of Scanston for the Trimeter both 
Tragic and Comic. 





IlI.— The Structure of the Iambic Trimeter 
is decidedly Trochaic. 


1. The two principal divisions of this verse, which give the 
Trochaic movement to the ear, and continue it more or less to the 
close, take place after two feet and a half (M), or after three feet 
and ahalf (N), with the technical name of Casura. One or 
other of these divisions may be considered as generally necessary 
to the just constitution of the verse, the form M however being 
more frequent than the form N, nearly as four to one : 


(M.) Ged. R. 2. τίνας ποθ᾽ ἕδρας | τάσδε μοι θυαζετε, 

(M.) ————3. ἱκτηρίοις κλάδοισιν | ἐξεστεμμένοι : 

The four cases of the Ceesura (Μ) and the eight cases of the 
Cesura (N), as exemplified by Porson, are given below from the 
Suppl. ad Prefat. pp. xxvi. xxvii. =21, 22'. 


1. Nunc de cesuris videamus. Senarius, ut notum cst, duas praecipuas cesuras 
habet, penthemimerim, et hepthemimerim, id est, alteram quam voco 4, que tertium 
pedem, alteram, que quartum dividat. Prioris casure quatuor sunt genera: primum 
est, quod in brevi syllaba fit ; secundum, quod in brevi post elisionem; tertium in longa, 
quartum in longa post elisionem. 

Hec. 5. (4. a) Κινδῦνος ἔσχε | δορὶ πεσεῖν 'Ελληνιλῷ. 
11, (4.3) Πατὴρ iv’ εἴ ποτ᾽ | 'INlov τείχη πέσοι. 
2. (Ac) Λιπὼν ἵν᾽ ᾿Αἰδης | χωρὶς ῴκισται θεῶν. 
42. (Ad) Καὶ τεύξεται τοῦδ᾽ | οὐδ' ἀδώρητος φίλων. 
Alterius cesur@, quam voco B, plura sunt genera. 


Primum, 
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2. The two minor divisions, which give or continue the Tro- 
chaic movement, frequently occur after the first foot and a half 
(L) of the verse, and before the last foot and a half (R), called 
the final Cretic (--ὁ --). 

(L.) GEd. R. 120. τὸ ποῖον; | ev γὰρ πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἐξεύροι μαθεῖν, 

(R.) ———— 121. ἀρχὴν βραχεῖων εἰ λάβοιμεν | ἐλπίδος. 

The former of these divisions (L), though not necessary, is 
always agreeable. The latter (R), requiring υ -- and rejecting —— 
in 5th, takes place not only in such a simple structure of words 
as that above given, but under circumstances more complex, which 
will be explained in note (B) ch. xv1., on the Cretic termination. 
This delicacy of structure was discovered by Porson, who gave 
the name of pausa to it, p. xxxii. = 27. 


8. The following lines may serve to exhibit all the divisions 
connected with the structure of the verse: 


αι ὦ ὦ ὦ 
(ΞΕ. R. 81. σωτῆρι | Baly | λαμπρὸς | ὥσπερ | ὄμματι. 
Prom. V. 1006. 4 πατρὶ | φῦναι | Ζηνὲὺ . πιστὸν | ἄγγελον. 
4. When the line is divided in medio versu with the elision of 
a short vowel in the same word, or in the little words added to it, 
such as δὲν μὲ, σὲ, ‘ye, TE, that division is called by Porson the 
quasi-cesura, Ὁ. xxvii. = 22. 
(Ed. R. 1779. ἀνὴρ γὰρ ev δείπνοις μ᾽ | ὑπερπλησθεὶς μέθης. 
Hecub. 355. γυναιξὶ παρθένοις τ᾽ | ἀπόβλεπτος μέτα. 
Aj. ΕἸ. 4856. τὰ πρῶτα καλλιστεῖ᾽ | ἀριστεύσας στρατοῦ. 
Hecub. 387. κεντεῖτε, μὴ φείδεσθ᾽ . | ἐγὼ ὕτεκον Πάριν. 


Verses of this latter formation Elmsley ingeniously defends, by an 
hypothesis that the vowel causing the elision might be treated as 


Primum, cum in fine disyllabi vel h isyllabi occurrit sine elisione ; secundum, 
post elisionem ; tertium, cam brevis sy est enclitica vox; quartum, cum non est 
enclitica, sed talis que sententiam inchoare nequeat; quintum, cum vox ista ad prece- 
dentia quidem refertur, potest vero inchoare sententiam ; sextum, cum syllaba brevis post 
elisionem fit. Duo alia cesure hujus genera ceteris minus jucunda sunt, ubi sensus post 
tertium pedem suspenditar, et post distinctionem sequitur vox monosyllaba, vel sine 
elisione, vel per elisionem facta. 

Hec. 1. (Ba) "Haw νεκρῶν κενθμῶνα | καὶ σκότου πύλας. 

Bb) Tod rcp λόγων εὑρήμαθ᾽ | sore μὴ θανεῖν. 

Bec) Keivn yap ὥλεσέν νιν | εἰς Τροίαν τ᾽ aye. 

Bd) Τύμβον δὲ βουλοίμην av | ἀξιούμενον. 
530. (Be) ‘Ewei πατὴρ οὗτος σὸς | ὃν θρηνεῖς ἀεί. 
—— Phil. 1304. (BS) ‘AX’ οὔτ᾽ ἐμοὶ καλὸν τόδ᾽ | ἐστὶν οὔτε σοί. 
Each. Theb. 1055. (8 &) ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὃν πόλις στυγεῖ, σὺ | τιμήσεις τάφῳ ; 
Soph. El. 1038. (BA) Ὅταν γὰρ εὖ φρονῇτ τόθ᾽ ive σὺ νῷν. 

LL 
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appertaining to the precedent word, and be so pronounced as to 
produce a kind of hepthemimeral cesura (in this treatise marked 
by the letter N): 
τὰ πρῶτα καλλιστεῖα | ῥιστεύσας στρατοῦ. 
Vid. Notes on the Ajax, Mus. Crit. I. p. 477. 
5. Several instances, however, are found of the line divided 
in medio versu without any such elision, a worse structure still. 
Aj. ΕἸ. 1091. Μενέλαε, | μὴ “γνώμας | ὑποστήσας | σοφάς. 
Pers. 509= 515. Θρήκην | περάσαντες | μόγις | πολλῷ πόνῳ. 
On this latter verse vid. the Note of Blomfield, and Hermann’s 
remark in the work already quoted, p. 110 ΞΞ 70. 


6. But though the verse sometimes does occur with its Sd 
and 4th feet constructed as in the instances above, yet there is a 
‘structure of the words which the Tragic writers never admit ; 
that structure which divides the line by the dipodias of scansion 
like the artificial verse preserved by Atheneeus : 

Σὲ τὸν Boros | νιφοκτύποις | δυσχείμερον. 
The following line, scarcely less objectionable as it stood in 
the former editions of Aéschylus, Pers. 501 = 507, 
Στρατὸς περᾷ  κρυσταλλοπήγα | διὰ πόρον, 
has been corrected by an easy transposition : 
Κρυσταλλοπῆγα | διὰ πόρον στρατὸς περᾷ. 
Vide Porson, u. 5. pp. xxix, xxx. = 24, 25. 


IV.—The Structure of the Comic Trimeter, 


1. frequently admits such lines as are divided in medio versu 
without the quasi-ceesura, and, though somewhat rarely, such also 
as divide the line by the dipodias of scansion. 


Plutus, 68. ἀπολῶ τὸν ἄνθρωπον | κακιστα τοντονί. 
Acharn. 138. σπονδὰς φέρεις | τῶν ἀμπέλων | τετμημένων ; 


2. It readily admits also a Spondce in the 5th foot without 
any regard to the law of Cretic termination, as 


Plut. 2. Δοῦλον Ὑενέσθαι παραφρονοῦντος | δεσπότου. 
——— 29. Κακῶς ἔ ἔπραττον καὶ πένης ἦν. | Oisa τοι. 
—— 63. Δέχου τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τὸν ὄρνιν τοῦ θεοῦ. 
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8. And even when a Dactyl occupies the 5th foot, the modes 
of concluding the verse which usually occur are those most di- 
rectly unlike to the Tragic conclusion: as 


Plut. 55. πυθοίμεθ᾽ ἂν τὸν χρησμὸν ἡ μῶν, | ὅ τι νοεῖ. 
while forms of this kind are comparatively rare: 
Plut. 823. “Evdor μένειν ἦν᾽ ἔδακνε yap | τὰ βλέφαρά μον. 


—— 1149. "Ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπολιπὼν τοὺς θεοὺς ἐνθάδε μενεῖς 3 


V.—The Iambic Tetrameter Catalectic, 


1. peculiar to Comedy, consists of eight feet all but a syl- 
lable; or may be considered as two dimeters, of which the first is 
complete in the technical measure, the second is one syllable short 
of it. 

This tetrameter line, the most harmonious of Iambic verses, 
is said to have its second dimeter catalectic to its first: the same 
mode of speaking prevails as to Trochaic and Anapestic tetra- 
meters. 

The table of scansion below, exhibiting all the admissible feet, 
is drawn up in every point agreeably to Porson’s account of the 
feet separately allowable; except that Elmsley’s plea for the ad- 
mission (but very rarely) of UU — of a common word in 4th is 
here received as legitimate. See his able argument on that 
question, Edinb. Rev. u. 5. p. 84. 


2. In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction obtains ; 
that the concurrence of the feet -Uv or Vu and υὐ -- ἴῃ 
that order never takes place; a rule which even in the freer con- 
struction of the Trimeter (Ch. 11.) is always strictly observed 
from its essential necessity. 
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8. From the first appearance of the scansional table here 
exhibited, it might be supposed that the varieties of this verse 
would be exceedingly numerous.- Two considerations, however, 
for which we are indebted to the acuteness and diligence of 
Elmsley, show sufficient cause why the actual number of those 
varieties is comparatively small: 

‘All the trisyllabic feet which are admissible into Comic 
Iambics are employed with much greater moderation in the 
catalectic tetrameters than in the common trimeters.” Edinb. 
Rev. u. 8. p. 83. 

‘¢The Comic Poets admit Anapests more willingly and fre- 
quently into 1st, 8d, and 5th places, than into the 2d, 4th, and 
6th of the tetrameter.” Edinb. Rev. u. 5. p. 87. 


4. In the verses quoted below from Porson (xliii. = 38) ex- 
amples of the less usual feet will be found: of (a2) UY v in 4th, 
of (6) υ -- in 6th, and of (c) and (4) UYU — proprii nominis 
in 4th and 7th. 

The συ — (e) of a common word in 4th is given in deference 
to the judgment of Elmsley (Nub. 1059.) : 


(a.) πρώτιστα μὲν yap ἕνα γε τινὰ καθεῖσεν ἐγκαλύψας. 
(b.) οὐχ ἧττον ἡ νῦν οἱ λαλοῦντες. ἠλίθιος yap ἦσθα. 

(c.) ᾿Αχιλλέα τιν᾽ ἢ Νιόβην, τὸ πρόσωπον οὐχὶ δεικνύς. 
(d.) ἐγένετο, Μεναλίππας ποιῶν, Φαίδρας τε, Πηνελόπην δέ. 
(e.) πολλοῖς ὁ γοῦν Πηλεὺς ἔλαβεν διὰ τοῦτο τὴν μάχαιραν. 


5. The structure generally agrees with the scansion, and 
divides the verse into two dimeters. In the Plutus, those lines 
which have this division are to those lines which divide the verse 
in the middle of a word or after an article &c. nearly as four 
to one: 


Plut. 257, 8. οὕκουν “ὁρᾷς ὁρμωμένους | ἡμάς πάλαι προθύμως, 
ὡς εἰκός. ἐστιν ασθενεῖς | γέροντας ἄνδρας ἤδη: 
284, 5. αλλ οὐκέτ᾽ ἂν κρύψαιμι" τὸν | Πλοῦτον yap, 
ὦ ‘vopes, ἢ ἥκει. 
ἄγων ὁ ὁ δεοπότην, ὃ ος ὑμᾶς πλουσίους ποήσει. 





And very often the verse is even so constructed as to give a 
succession of Tambic dipodias separately heard : 
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Plut. 253, 4. Ὧ πολλὰ δὴ | τῷ δεσπότη | ταυτὸν θύμον | φα- 
γόντες; 
ἄνδρες φίλοι καὶ δημόται | καὶ τοῦ πονεῖν | ἐρασ- 
ται. 

After these pleasing specimens of the long Iambic, it is proper 
to state that the comedy from which they are taken exhibits in all 
respects a smoothness and regularity of versification unknown to 
the earlier plays of Aristophanes. (Elmsley, u.s. p. 83.) 


N.B. Of the nature of that licence which admits the Ana- 
pest, whether more or less frequently, into any place of the comic 
verse but the last some account may be reasonably demanded. 
A probable solution of the difficulty will be offered in the note 
(Ὁ). ch. xvit., subjoined. 


VI—The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic of Tragedy, 


1. consists of eight feet all but a syllable, or may be con- 
sidered as made up of two dimeters, of which the second is 
catalectic (vide ch. v. §. 1.) to the first. 

Its separate feet are shown in the scansional table below; and 
the Dactyl of a proper name, admissible only in certain places, is 
marked by the letters P.N. 


PNG OmVY “Ὁ J πόρῳ “τ —uUV 


The Dactyl of a proper name is admitted chiefly where its 
two short syllables are inclosed between two longs in the same 
word; very rarely where the word begins with them; under 
other circumstances, never. 


Iph. A. 882. εἰς ap ᾿Ιφιγένειαν ᾿Ελένης | νόστος ἣν πεπρωμένος. 
1331. πάντες Ἕλληνες, στρατὸς δὲ | Μυρμιδόνων οὔ σοι 
παρῆν; 
Orest. 1540. Euryyovov + ἐμὴν, Πυλάδην τε | τὸν τάδε ἔξυν- 
δρῶντα μοι. 
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On the Dactyl or Anapest of proper names in the Trochaie 
or Iambic verse of Tragedy a suggestion will be offered in the 
note (C) ch. xvii. 

In the two followmg lines will be found specimens of the pure 
Trochaic verse and of the Trochaic Spondee in all its places : 


“-Ἔ ~ 4 Μ᾿ 
Phen. 681. ἀντιτάξομαι κτενῶν σε. Ϊ καμὲ τοῦδ᾽ ἔρως ἔχει. 
609. κομπὸς εἶ, σπονδαῖς πεποιθὼς, | αἵ oe σώζουσιν θα- 
νεῖν. 





2. ΑΒ to scansion, one limitation only obtains, that —— (or 
uu) in 6th never precedes ὕω in the 7th. Even in comedy 
a verse like the following is exceedingly rare: (R. P. xlviii. = 43.) 


Οὔτε γὰρ ναναγὸς, av μὴ “γῆς λάβηται | φερόμενος. 
whereas οὗ —u or Vvvw in 6th preceding συ in 7th instances 


in Tragic verse are not at all uncommon. (The following line 
exhibits also UUW in Ist and 5th.) 


Phoen. 618. Ἀνόσιος πέφυκας᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ov πατρίδος, ws av, | wode- 
Μιος. 


8. In structure, the most important point is this; that the 
first dimeter must be divided from the second after some word 
which allows a pause in the sense; not after a preposition, for 
instance, or article belonging in syntax to the second dimeter. 
(The following lines exhibit also WU — in 2nd and 6th.) 


Orest. 787. ὥς νιν ἱκετεύσω με σῶσαι. | τό γε δίκαιον wo ἔχει. 
Pheen. 621. καὶ σὺ, μῆτερ ; οὐ θέμις σοι | μητρὸς ὀνομάζειν κάρα. 


4. If the first dipodia of the verse is contained in entire 
words, (and so as to be followed at least by a slight break of the 
sense,) the second foot is a Trochee (or may be a Tribrach) : 


Pheen. 636. ws ἄτιμος, | οἰκτρὰ πάσχων, ἐξελαύνομαι χθονός. 

Orest. 788. μητέρος δὲ | μηδ᾽ ἴδοιμε μνῆμα, πολεμία γὰρ nv. 

Bacch. 585 = 629. καθ᾽ ὁ Ἰβρόμιος, | ὡς ἔμοιγε φαίνεται, Slay 
λέγω. 


This nicety of structure in the long Trochaic of Tragedy was 
first discovered by Professor Porson: not an idea of such a canon 
seems ever to have been hinted before. (Vid. Kidd’s Tracts and 
Misc. Criticisms of Porson, p. 197.—Class. Journ. No. xtv. 
pp. 166, 7.—Maltby’s Lexicon Greco-Prosodiacum, p. xvii.) 
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In the following lines, apparently exceptions to the rule, the 
true sense marks the true structure also: 

Orest. 1523. πανταχοῦ | ζῆν ἡδὺ μᾶλλον 4 θανεῖν τοῖς σώ- 

φροσιν. 

Here πανταχοῦ belongs to the whole sentence, and not to ζῆν 
exclusively. 

Iph. A. 1318. τόν γε τῆς θεᾶς παῖδα, | τέκνον, ὦ γε δεῦρ᾽ 

ἐλήλυθας. 

Here no pause of sense takes place after θεάς, (which read as 
a monosyllable,) but the words from τὸν to παῖδα are inclosed as 
it were in a vinculum of syntax. 

The two following verses, the first with an enclitic after the 
four initial syllables, the second with such a word as is always 
subjoined to other words, have their natural division after the 
fifth syllable, and all is correct accordingly : 


Iph. A. 1854. κατθανεῖν μέν μοι] δέδοκται τοῦτο δ᾽ αὐτὸ Bov- 

λομαι. 
897. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκλήθης γοῦν | ταλαίνης παρθένου φίλος 

Toots. 
Nor does the following verse, 
Orest. 794. τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο κτᾶσθ᾽ ἑταίρους, μὴ TO συγγενὲς μόνον, 
contain any real exception to the canon: for the first dipodia does 
not end with a word marked by any pause of utterance. Quite 
the contrary indeed ; for ἐκεῖνο is pronounced in immediate con- 
tact with «race: 

TouT ἐκεινοκτάσθ᾽ ἑταίρους, x.7.A. 
otherwise the 2nd foot would not be a spondee at all. (Some- 
thing more on this head will be found in note (B), ch. xvz., where 
lines like the following are considered : 
Hecub. 723. Ἡμεῖς μὲν οὖν ἐῶμεν, οὐδὲ Wavopev.) 


5. If the verse is concluded by one word forming the Cretie 
termination (—U—), or by more words than one to that amount 
united in meaning, so that after the sixth foot that portion of 
sense and sound is separately perceived, then the sixth foot is —u 
or vuy, i.e. may not be —— or Vu —. 

Phoen. 616. ἐξελαυνόμεσθα πατρίδος. καὶ “γὰρ ἦλθες | ἐξελῶν. 


643. ἐλπίδες δ᾽ οὕπω καθεύδουσ᾽, αἷς πέποιθα | σὺν θεοῖς. 
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Can it be necessary to remark, that in verses like that below 
the words at the close naturally go together, to form a quadri- 
syllabic ending, and have nothing to do with the rule here laid 
down? 


Iph. A. 1849. op πόσει᾽ τὰ δ᾽ αδύναθ᾽ ἡμῖν καρτερεῖν | οὐ ῥάδιον. 
The same is true of similar disyllabic, quinquesyllabic, and other 
endings; which, however, in Tragic verse rarely takes place. 


VII.—In the Comic Tetrameter, 


1. the Scansion agrees with the Tragic; except only that the 
—— in 6th sometimes, though very rarely, precedes the WU in 
7th (ch. νι. ᾧ. 2.), as in the line from Philemon: 


Οὔτε “γὰρ ναναγὸς, av μὴ "γῆς λάβηται φερόμενον. 


The Comic like the Tragic Tetrameter admits the -- Uw only in 
the case of a proper name, and not otherwise. 


2. But in respect of Structure the nice points of Tragic verse 
are freely neglected. Neither the great division in medio versu 
(ch. vi. §. 3.), nor the rules (ch. vi. §§. 4, 5.) concerning those di- 
visions which sometimes take place after the first dipodia, or before 
the final Cretic, appear to have been regarded in the construction 
of comic verse. Lines like the following occur in great abundance: 


Nubes, 599. mpwra μὲν αἴρειν ᾿Αθηναίοισι καὶ τοῖς ξυμμάχοις. 
“A e ~ ᾽ ’ 9 

580. ἅττ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς ἐξαμαρτητ᾽, ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τρέπειν. 

— — 568. πλεῖστα yap θεῶν ἁπάντων ὠφελούσαις | τὴν πόλιν. 





VIII.—Anapestic Verses. 

1. The Anapestic Dimeter of Tragedy is so named from the 
striking predominance of the Anapestic foot, though it frequently 
admits the Dactylic dipodia. In a regular System it consists of 
Dimeters with a Monometer (or Anapestic base) sometimes inter- 
posed, and is concluded by a Dimeter Catalectic, technically called 
the Paremiac verse. 

The separate feet of the Dimeter Acatalectic are shown in the 
scansional table below : 


WV — WY -- WV — WV - 


9. In the predominant or Anapestic dipodia the Anapest and 
Spondee are combined without any restriction : 
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Prom. V. 93, 4, 5. δέρχθηθ᾽ οἵαις | αἰκίαισιν | 
διακναιόμενος | τὸν μυριετῇ | 
χρόνον αθλεύσω. | 

8. In the occasional or Dactylic dipodia the Dactyl most 
usually precedes its own Spondee, as in three instances which the 
᾿ following verses contain : 

Prom. V. 292—5. ἥκω δολιχῆς | τέρμα κελεύθον | 
διαμειψάμενος | πρὸς σὲ, Προμηθεῦ, | 
τὸν πτερυγωκῆ | τόνδ᾽ οἰωνὸν 
γνώμη στομίων | ἄτερ εὐθύνων. | 
4. Sometimes the Dactyl is paired with itself: 
Med. 161, 2. Ὧ μεγάλα Θεμι | καὶ πότνι᾽ Ἄρτεμι, | 
λεύσσεθ᾽ ἃ πάσχω. | 
— 167, 8. ὦ πάτερ, ὦ πόλις, | ὧν ἀπενάσθην 
αἰσχρώς τὸν ἐμὸν | κτείνασα κασιν. | 
(Dactyli ssepissime substituuntur Anapeestis, nec tantum unus 
aliquis, sed ssepe etiam plures continul. Quinque continuavit 
Eschylus in Agam. 1561 = 1529. 
τοῦτο" πρὸς ἡμῶν 
κάππεσε, κάτθανε, καὶ καταθάψομεν, 
οὐχ ὑπὸ κλαυθμῶν τῶν ἐξ οἴκων. 
Septem Euripides in Hippolyt. 1361 = 1358. 
πρόσφορά μ᾽ αἴρετε, σύντονα δ᾽ ἕλκετε 
τὸν κακοδαίμονα, καὶ κατάρατον 
πατρὸς ἀμπλακίαις. Herman. p. 377 = 940.) 

5. Very rarely, and perhaps not agreeably, in the Dactylic 
dipodia the Spondee is found to precede the Dactyl: of the two 
following instances, the first presents the more objectionable form ; 
the second, succeeded by a Dactyl and Spondee, can hardly be 
said to offend at all: 

Androm. 1228 = 1204. δαίμων ὅδε ris, | λευκὴν αἰθέρα 
πορθμενυόμενος, | ..-... 
Iph. A. 161159. θνητῶν δ᾽ ὄλβιος | εἰς τέλος οὐδεῖς. 
On this curious subject, in all its minutia, vide the acute and 
diligent Elmsley, ad Med. 1050. note g, and Qed. Colon. 1766. 


6. The Dacty], when in any way it precedes the Anapest, 
appears to be considered by metrical scholars as a case of great 
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awkwardness and difficulty. The following statement, reprinted 
with a few verbal alterations from the Museum Criticum (Vol. 1. 
Ρ. 333.), may suffice perhaps for all practical purposes. 
The concurrence of Dactyl with Anapest in that order is not 
very often found betwixt one dimeter and another. 
Electr. Eurip. 1320, 1. ξύγγονε φίλτατε" 
ia “γὰρ ζενγνῦσ᾽ ἡμᾶς πατρίων. 
(vid. 5. Theb. vv. 827, 8. 865, 6. for two more instances.) 
The combination is very rare where one dipodia closes with 
a Dactyl and the next begins with an Anapest, thus: 
Electr. Eurip. 1817. θάρσει' Παλλάδος | ὁσίαν ἥξεις 
πόλιν ἀλλ᾽ ἀνέχου. 
Hecub. 144. ἴζ᾽ Ἀγαμέμνονος | ἱκέτις “γονάτων. 
Within the same dipodia we may venture to assert that such 
a combination never takes place. 


7. Thus far of the Anapestic Dimeter, when the first dipo- 
dia, as most usually it does, ends with a word. 

This, however, is not always the case; and of such verses 
as want that division those are the most frequent, and the most 
pleasing also, which have the first dipodia after an Anapest (some- 
times after a Spondee) overflowing into the second, with the move- 
ment Anapestic throughout. 

Agam. 52. πτερύγων ἐρετμοῖσιν Ϊ ἐρεσσόμενοι. 
794= 766. καὶ ξυγχαίρουσιν | ὁμοιοπρεπεῖς. 

(vide Gaisford, Hephest. pp. 279, 80. Maltby, Lex. ατεοο- 
Pros. pp. xxvii. xxix. for a large collection of miscellaneous 
examples.) 

The following rare, perhaps singular, instance, 

Prom. V. 172=179. καί μ᾽ οὔτε | μελιγλώσσοις πειθοῦς, 
comes recommended at least by the uniform movement: whereas 
this line, if the reading be correct, from the Hippolytus, 

v. 1376 = 1357. τίς εφέστηκ᾽ ἐνδέξια πλευροιῖς ; 
within the same word, ἐνδέξια, suffers the transition from Ana- 
pestic movement to Dactylic; a transition perhaps not entirely 
illegitimate, but one of very rare occurrence. 

In the second line of those quoted below the structure, 
though exceedingly rare, is recommended by the continuity of 
Dactylic feet before and after it: 
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Agam. 1557 = 1504. . τὴν πολνκλαύτην 
Ἰφιγένειαν | ἄναξια δράσας, 
ἄξια πάσχων, κ. τ.λ. 

8. The synaphea, (or συνάφεια.) that property of the Ana- 
pestic System which Bentley first demonstrated, is neither more 
nor less than continuous scansion: that is, scansion continued 
with strict exactness from the first syllable to the very last, but 
not including the last itself, as that syllable, and only that in the 
whole System, may be long or short indifferently. 

In this species of verse one hiatus alone is permitted, in the 
case of a final diphthong or long vowel so placed as to form 
a short syllable. The following instances may serve (Hermann, 
p. 373 = 237): 

Pers. 39. καὶ ἐλειοβάται ναῶν ἐρέται. 

548. ποθέουσαι ἰδεῖν ἀρτιζυγίαν. 
60. οἴχεται «δρῶν. 

Hecub. 128. tw Θησείδα δ᾽, ὄὅζω ᾿Αθηνῶν. 
With this point of prosody premised, two passages may suffice to 
exemplify the Synaphea : 

Prom. V. 199, 200. εἰς ἀρθμὸν ἐμοὶ καὶ φιλότητα 

σπεύδων σπεύδοντί ποθ᾽ ἥξει. 

The last syllable οὗ ν. 199. becomes long from the short vowel 
a being united with the consonants om at the beginning of v. 200. 
Had a single consonant, or any pair of consonants like xp, wA, &c. 
followed in v. 200, the last syllable of v. 199. would have been 
short, in violation of the metre. 

Again, Med. 161,9. ὦ μεγάλα Bene καὶ πότνι “Aprent, 

λεύσσεθ᾽ a πάσχω...--... 

If after v. 161, ending with a short vowel, any vowel what- 
ever had followed in v. 162, that would have violated the law of 
hiatus observed in these verses. And if a double consonant, or 
any pair of consonants like xr, ow, du, py, &c. had followed in 
v. 162, “Apres, necessarily combined with those consonants, would 
have formed the Pes Creticus, and not the Dactyl required. But 
λεύσσω follows with Ἃ initial, and all is correct. 








9. The Versus Parcemiacus hath its table of scansion as 
follows: 1 9 3 4 
VU — VUE | VU — uF 


“ῳ“Ι,ῳ,͵ῷῳ 
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One limitation as to the concurring feet obtains, that — Uw in Ist 
never precedes συ — in 2nd. 


10. In the common dimeter, as must have already appeared, 
those dipodias form the most pleasing verse which end in entire 
words: but this law does not equally obtain in the Paremiac, 
which then comes most agreeably to the ear when it forms the 
latter hemistich of the dactylic hexameter, 


ISD ome VV = 


whether with the first dipodia distinctly marked, as 
Prom. V. 127. πᾶν μοι φοβερὸν | τὸ προσέρπον, 
or with any other variety of structure, as 


Prom. V. 146. φρουρὰν ἄζηλον ὀχήσω. 
164. ἐχθροῖς ἐπίχαρτα πέπονθα. 
1106. τῆσδ᾽, ἥντιν᾽ ἀπέπτυσα μᾶλλον. 


805. φίλος ἐστὶ βεβαιότερός σοι. 


Sometimes, however, the Paremiac is differently formed, ad- 
mitting (with restriction §. 9.) the Dactyl in 1st: 


Med. 1085. οὐκ ἀπόμουσον τὸ “γυναικῶν. 
(Vide Museum Criticum, Vol. 1. pp. 328, 9. 382, 3.) 











11. The following may serve as a short specimen of an 
Anapestic System with all its usual parts: 
Med. 757—761. Ἀλλὰ σ᾽ ὁ Μαίας πομπαῖος ἄναξ 
πελάσειε δόμοις, 
ὧν τ᾽ ἐπίνοιαν σπεύδεις κατέχων, 
πράξειας, ἐπεὶ γενναῖος avnp, 
Avyei, παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ δεδόκησαι. 


IX. The Anapestic Tetrameter Catalectic, 


1. peculiar to Comedy, consists of eight feet all but a sylla- 
ble; or may be considered as made up of two dimeters, of which 
the second is catalectic to the first. Its scansional table is given 
below : 


] 2 3 4 δ 6 7 
Vu = UU -[uU = ἘΠΕ -- ΕΝ “| 





—WVWVY —WVY —WwvVWv ““ᾳ 


One restriction as to the feet separately admissible obtains, 
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that the two feet -σ Uu-, in that order, nowhere concur in 
the long Anapestic. 


2. In the long as in the short Anapestic verse Dactyls are 
admitted much more sparingly into the second than into the first 
place of the dipodia. (Elmsley, p. 93.) 


3. In the 1200 (or more) Tetrameter Anapestics of Ari- 
stophanes only nineteen examples occur of a Dactyl in 2nd, the 
only second place of a dipodia which it can occupy. 

In thirteen of those verses the preceding foot is also a Dactyl, 
as in Nub. 400. 
οὐδέ Κλεώνυμον, οὐδὲ Θέωρον ; | καίτοι σφόδρα yy εἴσ᾽ ἐπίορκοι. 

In the remaining six of those verses four have the Dacty] 
after a Spondee, as Nub. 408. 
ὥπτων “γαστέρα τοῖς συγγενέσιν, | KaT οὐκ ἔσχων ἀμελήσας. 
The other two have the Dactyl after an Anapest, as Nub. 351. 
τί γὰρ, ἣν ἅρπαγα τῶν δημοσίων | κατίδωσι Σίμωνα, τί δρῶσιυ ; 

(Elmsley, p. 93.) 

4. The last quoted verse exhibits the transition (in long 
Anapestics) from Anapestic movement to Dactylic in separate 
words. The following verses show within the same word the 
transition from Dactylic movement to Anapestic. Both cases 
are very rare. 


an ., 
Vesp. 706. εἰ γὰρ ἐβουλοντο βίον πορίσαι | τῷ δήμῳ, ῥᾷδιον ἦν ἄν. 
+ 9 ν»» ~ I >’ » ! I 
Ran. 1044. Οὐκ οἵδ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἥντιν ερῶσαν | πώποτ ἐποιῆσα γυναικα.- 


5. Of all those nineteen Tetrameters described in ᾧ. 3. one 
only is destitute of the division (or c@sura technically so called) 
after the first dipodia : 

Nubes, 353. ταῦτ᾽ dpa, ταῦτα Κλε]ώνυμον αὗται | τὸν ῥίψασπιν 
χθὲς ἰδοῦσαι. (Elmsley, p. 94.) 

6. This division after the first dipodia is indispensable, if 
the 2nd foot be a Dactyl and the 3rd a Spondee: therefore the 
last syllable of the Dactyl may not begin an Iambic or (U——) 
Bacchean word. 

The following verses, faulty on that account, 

Eccl. 514. ξυμβούλοισιν ἁπάσαις ὑμῖν χρήσωμαι. καὶ "γὰρ ἐκεῖ μοι. 
Equit. 505. ἠνάγκαζεν ἔπη | λέξοντας y ἐς τὸ θέατρον παραβῆναι. 
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have been corrected, the one by Brunck, the other by Porson, 
and by both from the same delicacy of ear, thus: 
ξυμβούλοισιν | πάσαις ὑμῖν[χρήσωμαι. καὶ yap ἐκεῖ μοι. 
ἠνάγκαζεν λέξοντας ἔπη πρὸς τὸ θέατρον παραβῆναι. 
(Vide Porson, Lix, 1,Χ. = ὅ8, 54.) 

7. The division after the first dimeter is as strictly observed 
in the long Anapestic as in the long Trochaic verse (ch. vr. ᾧ. 3.) ; 
and, as in that, cannot take place after a preposition merely 
or article belonging in Syntax to the second dimeter. 

Plut. 487, 8. ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη χρῆν | τι λέγειν ὑμᾶς] σοφὸν, ᾧ νικήσετε 
THVOL, 
ἐν τοῖσι λόγοις | ἀντιλέγοντες [Ἱμαλακὸν δ΄ ἐνδώσετε μηδέν. 

These lines exhibit, beside the one necessary division after 
the first dimeter, that after the first dipodia also, which always 
gives the most agreeable finish to the verse. 


8. It has been remarked on the authority of Elmsley (vide 
ch. v. §. 5.), that the Plutus was written after the versification of 
the comic stage had assumed an appearance of smoothness and 
regularity quite unknown before. 

The following Analysis of 110 long Anapestic verses from 
v. 486. of the Plutus to v. 597. (there being no v. 566. in Dobree’s 
edition) may very happily illustrate the truth of that remark. 

In 104 of those lines, that which is here regarded as the most 
harmonious structure of the verse uniformly prevails. 

Of the six which remain, three verses (517. 555. 586.) differ 
only by having the Dactyl in quinto: 

555. ὡς μακαρίτην, | ὦ Aauarep, | τὸν βίον αὐτοῦ κατέλεξας. 

And the other three verses (519. 570. 584.) though wanting 
the division after the first dipodia, yet present the continuous 
flow of Anapestic movement throughout. 

570. ἐπιβουλεύουσί τε τῷ πλήθει, καὶ TH δήμῳ πολεμοῦσιν. 

Ν. Β. In the Tetrameter Anapestic the very same hiatus 
of a long vowel or diphthong sometimes occurs as in the Dimeter. 
(Vide ch. vitt. §. 8.) 

For instance, 

Plutus 528. Our’ ἐν δάπισιν᾽ τίς yap ὑφαίνειν ἐθελήσει, χρυσίου 
ὄντος ; 
549. Οὐκοῦν δήπου τῆς Πτωχείας Πενίαν φαμὲν εἶναι 
ἀδελφήν ; 
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X.—The Ictus Metricus of Anapestic Verse. 

1. The metrical ictus has been briefly explained at the 
beginning of this Introduction. Its application to the dipodias 
of Anapestic verse is quite clear and perspicuous: the ictus falls 

! 
on the last syllable of the ὦ -- and its companion ——, and on 


the first of the — Uw and its accompanying ——. 
First, in a line of pure Anapests, all but one Spondee in 
5th, which there seems to predominate: 


' ' ' ' ' 
Aves 503. οβολον κατεβροχθισα, κατα κενον Tov θυλακον oad 


αφειλκον. 
Secondly, in a line of Anapests and Spondees : 


Plutus 536. και παιδαριων 3 ὑποπεινωντων και γραϊδιων κολοσυρτον; 


- Thirdly, in a line with Dactyls and Spondees in the first 
dimeter : 


' ! i ! i 
Plutus 575. αλλα φλναρεις και πτερυγιζεις. Kat πως φευγουσι σε 
! 
παντες; 

Fourthly, in lines of mixed movement Anapestic and Dac- 

tylic: 
' ! 

Ibid. 508. δνο πρεσβυτα ἔννθιασωτα του λήρειν. καὶ παραπαιειν. 


529. ovre μυροισιν μυρισαι στακτοις, ὁποταν νυμφῆν αγΎα- 


γῆσθον. 


2. After this, the ictuation of the short Anapestic of Tra- 
gedy is very simple. 
1 ' 
Med. 199, 30. μείζους & ατας, oTay οργισθη 
, 
δαιμων, οἰκοις ἀπεδωκεν. 
Ibid. 1080-85. (with —wUw in first of the Paremiac). 
' 


. ahha yop ἐστιν 
μουσα και ἡμῖν, ἡ τροσομιλει 
σοφιας ἐ ἕνεκεν" πασαισι μεν ov" 
παυρον yop δὴ γένος ἐν πόλλαις 
| εὑροις αν ἰσὼς 


i Ι 
οὐκ απομουσον TO “γυναιίκων. 
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8. Of course, we are not ignorant that Dawes has given 
a different ictuation to the Dactylic parts of Anapestic verse 
so called. 

Assuming that the Anapestic movement is necessarily kept up 
through the whole System, to preserve that uniformity he lays 


the ictus on the middle syllable of the Dactyl, -u v, and on the 


second of the Spondee, ——. (Miscell. Crit. pp. 189. 122 = 354. 
357. of Kidd’s last edition.) Five lines marked by himself may 
suffice to show his mode of ictuation in the Dactylic dipodias. 


Equit. 496. Αλλ᾽ ιθι χαίρων, και πραξειας 
κατα νοὺν Tov ἐμον᾽ καὶ σε Φφυλαττοι 
Ζευς αὙοραιος" και νικησας 
αυθις «κειθεν παλιν ὡς ἦμας 


ελθοις στεφανοις καταπάστος. 


No Scholar since that day appears to have doubted or dis- 
cussed Dawes’s account of this matter, much less to have approved 
and defended it. With great reluctance one dissents from so 
masterly a critic, whose contributions to metrical knowledge can 
never be estimated too highly: but much careful thought be- 
stowed on the subject has led to that very different result which 
is here (§. 1.) and above (ch. vii. ᾧ. 1.) candidly stated, and not 
without some confidence proposed as the plain and practical 
truth. 


XI.— The Ictus of the long Trochaic of Tragedy. 


4. In the ictus of “Trochaic and in that of Iambic verse, 
which for the greater clearness, as will be seen, are taken in that 
order, there is no doubt or difficulty, so long as the simple feet, 
and the Spondees when paired with one or the other, alone are 
concerned. 

Every Trochee has the ictus on its first, every Iambus on its 
second syllable ; and the Spondee, as it is Trochaic or Iambic, is 
marked accordingly. 


I | 1 
Pheen. 609. κόμπος εἰ, | σπονδαις πεποιθως, αἱ σε σωζουσιν θανειν. 
] 


Ι 
76. | woAAnv αθροισας ἀσπιδ' A pryetor αγει. 
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5. Of all the resolved feet, the Tribrach in Trochaic verse 


with its ictus on the first syllable « uu is most readily recognised 


by the ear as equivalent to the Trochee. 
' to 
Pheen. 618. avoatos πεφυκας. ἀλλ᾽ ου πατριδος ws σν πολεμιος. 


6. What the Tribrach is to the Trochee, the nominal Ana- 
pest is to the Trochaic Spondee, as its equivalent or substitute ; 


and this Anapest of course has its ictus on the fret syllable ven, 


Orest. 1540. ἄλλα μεταβουλευσομεσθα. τοῦτο δ ov ado λέγεις. 
1 
----...ὄ 1529. ov yap, ἥτις λλαδ᾽ αντοις ᾧρυξι διελυμηνατο. 
7. The following lines, formed artificially, (like Bentley’s 
Commodavi, &c. in his metres of Terence,) are calculated merely 
to afford an easy praxis for the ictuation of Trochaie verse : 


' ' 

ἴλθεν οὗτος ἴλθεν ovros | ἴλθεν οὗτος ἴλθε δὴ, 
αδικος ἤλθεν ἀδικος cur | adic ἴλθεν ἴλθε δη. 
ἤλθεν ἄδικο; ἤλθεν ἀδίκων | ἤλθεν ἀδικος ἴλθο Sy. 


| 
morepa δέδιε, worepa Sede, | ποτερα Sedie δεδιοτα: 


8. Instances frequently occurring of words like those now 


given, αδικος, ἀδίκων, &c. ictuated on th antepenult, may be con- 
sidered, if not as positively agreeable to the ear, yet at any rate 
as passing without objection or offence. 

But where the penult of words like auqorepa or θορυβος is 
marked with the ictus, something awkward and hard, or so fancied 
at least, has even led to violations of the genuine text under pre- 
tence of improving the metre. 

For example, the following genuine verse, Iph. A, 875 = 886, 

‘ ' ' ' 

w θνγατερ, ἥκεις ew ολεθρῳ και ou και μητὴρ σεθεν, 
has on that very plea been disfigured (vid. ch. vi. ᾧ. 4.) by this 
alteration : 

' ' Ι ' ! ‘ 
Ouryarep, ἥκεις | ex ολεθρῳ op και σὺ και μητὴρ σεθεν. 
In v. 1324= 1345. the word θυγατερ occurs with the more 


usual, and it may be the pleasanter, ictuation : 
! 


' ' ' ! 1 ἮΝ 
ὦ γυναι ταλαινα, Ληδας θνγατερ. ον Ψψενδὴ θροεις. 
M M 
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A similar difference is found in the ictus of Αρτεμιδι. 
Iph. A. 872. = 888. 


wave exers. Αρτεμιδι θυσειν παῖδα σην μέλλει πατηρ. 


! 
348 = 850. Αρταμιδι, Kas πλουν ἐσεσθαι Aavaisass, ἡσθεις φρενας. 


The two following lines from the Perse also exhibit that 
peculiar ictus: | 
739. w μέλεος, οἷαν ap’ Ἶβην ἔνμμαχων απωλεσε. 
176. rouse μοι γένεσθε, Πέρσων γήραλεα πιστωματα. 
Other varieties, and not of very rare occurrence, may be 


remarked in these lines: 

' Ι 
Agam. 1644. δεχομένοις λέγεις θανειν oe’ TH τυχὴν δ᾽ ε υμόθα. 
] 


Iph. A. 852 = 868. ὡς μόνοις Aeryors αν, ἐξω δ΄ ελθε βασιλικων 


δομων. 
I ' ' Ι ' Ι 
—— 900=911. οὐκ exw βωμον καταφνυγειν αλλον ἡ TO σον 
‘ 


γονυ. 


XIT— The Ictus of Iambic Verse in Tragedy. 


9. In the Iambic dipodia (supra 4.) the Iambus and the 
Spondee have the ictus on the second syllable. When the Tri- 
brach stands in the place of the Iambus, and the nominal Dactyl 
in that of the Spondee, each of those feet has the ictus on the 


middle syllable, uuu, - νυ. 
The ictuation therefore of Iambic verse in its resolved feet 


may be readily shown: 
i | Q | 
(Ed. R. 112. ποτερα δ᾽ ev οικοις ἢ ν αΎροις o Aaios. 
] 1 ι 


----.-- 26. φθινουσα δ᾽ ayeXas βουνομοις τοκοισι τε. 





1 

568. πως ovv τοθ΄ οὗτος ὁ σοῴος οὐκ nuda rade: 
| | 

Med. 1173. ar αντιμολπον ἧκεν ολολνγης μεγαν. 


Cid. R. 719. cppryper ἄλλων χερσιν εἰς αβατον ρος. 
Phen. 40. w ἕενε, τυραννοις ἐκποδὼν μεθιστασο. 

ι 
(Βα. R. 257. avdpos τ᾽ ἀριστου βασιλεως τ᾽ odwhoros. 


A Il 
Orest. 288. και vuv ἀνακαλυπτ᾽, w κασυγνητον καρα. 
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10. It has been truly asserted (ch. 111.), that the structure 
of the Iambic Trimeter is decidedly Trochaic. And though 
every principal point in the constitution of that verse has been 
here separately stated and explained, yet the correspondency 
betwixt the Iambic Trimeter and a certain portion of the 
Trochaic Tetrameter (as hinted above, §. 4.) may be advan- 
tageously employed to illustrate the common properties of both. 
With this view, then, to any Trimeter (except only those very 
few with Anapests initial) let the Cretic beginning δηλαδὴ or 
ἀλλὰ νῦν be prefixed, and every nicety of ictuation, more clear 
as it is and more easily apprehended in Trochaic verse, will 
be immediately identified in Iambic. 

For instance, the lines already quoted, (id. R. 112. Orest. 
288. Cid. R. 719. with the Cretic prefixed, become long Tro- 
chaics, and admit the Trochaic analysis : 

δηλαδη. ποτερα δ᾽ εν οἰκοις a” y aryposs ὃ Λαῖον. 
! 


! i 
δηλαδη. και νυν ανακαλυπτ᾽, ω κασίγνητον καρα. 
; Ι 


ἀλλα vv ἔρριψεν ἄλλων χερσιν εἰς αβατον oper. 
By a similar process, the identity of the Cretic termination in 
both verses (ch. 111. ᾧ. 2. R. and ch. vi. §. 5.) as subject to the 
same canon is instantly discovered : 


Ψ 
Orest. 762. δεινὸν οἱ πολλοὶ, κακουργοὺς ὅταν ἐχωσι προστάτας. 





541. .....- ἀπελθέτω δὴ τοῖς λόγοισιν Ϊ ἐκποδών. 
᾿Αλλὰ νὺν ἀπελθέτω δὴ] τοῖς λόγοισιν | ἐκποδών. 


The correspondency, however, of the Iambic Trimeter with that 
portion of the Trochaic Tetrameter is then only quite perfect. 
when the former verse has the predominant division, M, (ch. 111. 
9. 1.) as in the Senarius quoted above. 


XITII.—The Ictus of the long Trochaic of Comedy. 


11. The scansion of the Comic Tetrameter agrees with that 
of the Tragic, except in one point, that it admits, though very 
rarely, the —— in 6th before the UUW in 7th; and the ictuation 
is the very same in both verses. Of that exception the line 
already quoted may afford a sufficient example : 

' 
ovre γὰρ ναναγος. αν μὴ γῆς λαβηται φερομενος. 
ΜΜ9 
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XIV.—The Ictus of Iambic Verse tn Comedy. 


12. The Comic Trimeter in Scansion differs from the Tragic 
by admitting the — VW in 5th, and the Uv -- in 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th. 


The Dactyl in 5th of the Comic has the same ictus — ὦ as it 
has in Ist and 3d of the Tragic Senarius, thus: 
, ' ' 
Plut. 55. πυθοιμεθ᾽ αν τὸν χρησμον μων, ὅτι νοει. 
Ι Ἵ 1 a 
1149. emer ἀπολιπὼν τους θεους evOace pevas. 
Whatever be the real nature of that licence which admits the 


Anapest so freely into Comic verse, no doubt can exist as to the 





place of its ictus on the last syllable ὦ εἰ and the following 


lines may serve as examples: 
' ' ' 
Nub. 9. w Zev βασιλε, τὸ χρήμα τῶν νυκτῶν ὅσον. 





94. ef ἐξεκοπην mporepov Tov ὀφθαλμὸν λιθῳ. 

----- 20. ὁπόσοις ὀφειλω, και λογισωμαι τοὺς τόκους. 
Ἵ ! ' 

---- 1. adr ει δοκει, ρεγκωμεν ἐγκεκαλυμμενοι. 


18. The Tetrameter of Comedy admits no feet but those 
which are found, and with more frequency, in the Trimeter. 
The ictuation on the feet in each verse is the very same, as 
the following lines may serve to exemplify : (Porson, xli. = 38.) 


Plut. 253. w πολλα δὴ τῳ δοσποτῇ ταυτον θυμον φαγοντες. 


Rane 91]. πρωτιστα μεν yap ἕνα γε τινα καθεισεν ἔγκαλυψας. 





O17. ουχ ἧττον n νυν ot λαλουντες. ἤλιθιος yap ησθα. 
ἣ | ᾿ 
Thesm. 549. eyevero Μελανιππας ποιων Φαιδρας τε Πηνελοπὴην δε. 


In this verse, generally, the Iambic structure so clearly pre- 
dominates, that little advantage can be gained by submitting it to 
the Trochaic analysis; as, against the judgment of Bentley, has 
been lately recommended by Ilgenius. (Vide Maltby, Lex. Gr. 
Pros. p. Xxxvi.) 

And yet in some cases, perhaps, of resolved feet, and in 
verses too wanting the regular ceesura, the law of ictuation may 
be more correctly apprehended by applying the Trochaic scale 


than otherwise. 
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It is worth the while to observe, that of 37 Tetrameters in the 
Plutus, vv. 258—289, containing only two resolved feet, one a 
Tribrach and one a Dactyl, (vid. Elmsley, u. s. p. 83.) the versi- 
fication is remarkably smooth; and if those lines be read with the 
proper ictus, the Iambic movement cannot fail to be pleasantly 
and distinctly felt on the ear. 


XV.—Note A. On the Concurrences. 


In ch. 11., where the occurrence of u ὦ or — u u before UU -- 
in the Trimeter of Comedy is condemned, a promise is given, that 
the necessity for that limitation should be made to appear. 

The true constitution of the Comic Senarius (in all its bear- 
ings) was first discerned by Dawes. In his Emendations on the 
Acharnians (Misc. Crit. 253 = 468, &c.) at v. 146. 


Εν rows τοιχοις εγραῴον Αθηναιοι καλοι, 
he condemns as unlawful the concurrence of feet above-mentioned ; 
and claims the credit not only of discovering that canon, but of 
assigning the true reason also as derived from the laws of Iambic 
ictuation. 
As the verse stands at present, he says, 


1 ! 
Εν rows τοιχοις «γραῴον Αθηναιοι καλοι, 
you have, with gross offence to the ear, the interval of four syl- 
lables from ictus to ictus, when the lawful extent of that interval 
can only be three. His emendation, demanded no less by the syn- 
tax of the whole passage than by the metre of that line, has since 
been sanctioned by the authority of the Ravenna MS. 


m4 
Εν rows roxas eypad, Αθηναιοι καλοι. 
On the Trochaic scale of Scansion, it is obvious to remark, that 


the redundance of a syllable in the vulgar text would be instantly 
detected : 


Ι ι ! ῖ 

αλλα νὺν ἐν Ϊ τοισι τοιχοιςΪ ἐγραφον Αθηναί[οι καλοι. 

One illustration more, from a false reading in Tragedy, may 
not be deemed superfluous. 

In the Orestes 499 = 505, the text of the old editions stands 


thus : 
ὡς 4 t ὔ , 
αὐτὸς κακίων eyeveTo μητέρα κτανων. 
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which in the Iambic Scansion presents the concurrence of the 
που and the ὧν --.- Here again the Trochaic scale affords the 


ready test; it instantly detects the redundant syllable : 
' | ΕΣ ' 
αλλα νυν αὐτος κακιων | eyevero μητείρα κτανων. 


The just and simple emendation of Porson need hardly be 
given : 


® ty 7? 9 ? fA 
αὐτὸς κακίων μητερ Εγένετο κτανων. 


XVI.—Note Β. On the Pause or Cretic Termination. 
(Vide ch. 111. §. 2. ch. vi. §. 5.) 


1. In the Iambic Trimeter, if the slightest pause or break 
in the sense cause the word or words which give to the verse a 
Cretic ending (— υυ —) to be separately uttered, then the 5th foot 
may not be ——, but must be U-, or uuu. 


The different modes of concluding the line which reject the — — 
in 5th shall be first exhibited. 


a. The simplest structure which rejects the -- -- there is the 

following, when the Cretic consists of a single detached word : 
Hecub. 343. κρύπτοντα χεῖρα καὶ πρόσωπον | ἔμπαλιν. 
Ion 1. Ἄτλας ὁ νώτοις χαλκέοισιν | οὐρανόν. 


which lines in the old editions stand thus: 


Κρύπτοντα χεῖρα καὶ πρόσωπον L τοὔμπαλιν. 
Ἄτλας ὁ χαλκέοισι νώτοις | οὐρανόν. 
(Vide Porson, xxx. = 27.) 


β. In the next case the Cretic consists of -- U and a syllable. 
thus: 


Orest. 1079. κῆδος δὲ τοὐμὸν καὶ σὸν οὐκέτ᾽ | ἐστὶ | δη. 
1081. χαῖρ᾽ οὐ γὰρ ἡμῖν ἐστι τοῦτο, | σοί ΎΞε | μήν. 





or the Cretic consists of an article or preposition (—) attached 
(in syntax or collocation) to the subsequent word : 


Hecub. 382. καλῶς μὲν εἶπας; θύγατερ, αλλὰ | τῷ καλῷ. 
870. δεινὸς χαρακτὴρ, καπίσημος  ε εν βροτοῖς. 





Under this head of monosyllables are embraced τίς, πῶς, when 
interrogative, with ὡς. ov, «kai, and the like. (Vide Porson, 
XXXII. = 27.) 
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2. Many semblances of the Cretic termination occur to which 
the Canon bears no application. Those cases, admitting the — — 
in 5th, may be commodiously classed under the following heads : 

Where a monosyllabic word before the final Iambus belongs 
by collocation to the preceding word ; as in enclitics: 

Hec. 505. σπεύδωμεν, ἐγκονώμιεν᾽ rryou μοι, | “γέρον. 

Prom. V. 669. τί παρθενεύει δαρὸν, ἐξόν σοι | “γάμου. 

Agam. 1019. ἔσω φρενῶν λέγουσα πείθω νιν Ϊ λόγῳ. 

Rhes. 717. βίον δ᾽ ἐπαιτῶν εἶρπ᾽ ἀγύρτης τις | λάτρις. 

Philoct. 801. ἔμπρησον, ὦ “γενναῖε κἀγώ τοιΪ ποτέ. 
or in such words, ποῖ enclitic, as cannot begin a sentence or 
a verse : 

Prom. V. 107. οἷόν τε μοι τάσδ᾽ ἐστί. θνητοῖς yap | γέρα. 

Trach. 718. πῶς οὐκ ὀλεῖ καὶ τόνδε: δόξῃ “γοῦν | ἐμῇ. 

Prom. V. 846. λέγ᾽ εἰ δὲ πάντ΄ εἴρηκας, ἡμῖν av | χάριν. 

(Ed. T. 142. ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα παῖδες, ὑμεῖς μὲν βαθρων. 

Soph. Electr. 413. εἴ μοι λέγοις τὴν ὄψιν, εἴποιμ᾽ ay | τότε. 

In the numerous instances of ἄν so posited it deserves remark, 
that ἂν is always subjoined to its verb, and that with elision as 
in the line quoted. (Vide Porson, xxvi. = 28.) 

3. Where words like οὐδεὶς and μηδεὶς so given ought in 
Attic orthography to be written thus: οὐδ᾽ εἷς and μηδ εἷς: 

Phen. 759. ἀμφότερον" ἀπολειφθὲν γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἐν θάτερον. 

Alc. 687. qv δ᾽ ἐγγὺς ἔλθη θάνατος, οὐδ᾽ εἷς βούλεται. 

(Vide Porson, χχχίν, v. = 31.) 

4. And where, in the Plays of Sophocles, the dative casos 
plural of eyo and σὺ are exhibited as Spondees, thus, ἡμῖν, 
ὑμῖν, when that Tragedian, however strange it may appear, cm- 
ployed those pronouns in his verse actually as Trochees. In 
that pronunciation, they are by some Grammarians written, 
ἡμὶν, ὑμὶν, but ἥμιν, ὗμιν, more generally : 

Electr. 1328. ἢ νοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὗμιν ἐγγενής ; 

Cid. Col. 25. πᾶς γάρ τις ηὔδα τοῦτό γ᾽ ἦμιν ἐμπόρων, 
In which two lines ὑμῖν and ἡμῖν would vitiate the metre. 

(Vide Porson, xxxv, κα 4x.) 
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5. One particular case seems to have created a very needless 
perplexity; namely, where the verse is concluded by a trisyllabic 
word with certain consonants initial which do not permit the short 
vowel precedent to form a short syllable. (Vide Porson, xxxviii. 
== 34, 5.) 

The following verses, as being supposed to labor under the 
vicious termination, are recommended by the Professor to the 
sagacity of young Scholars for correction : 


Hecub. 717. ἡμεῖς μὲν οὖν ἐῶμεν, οὐδὲ ψαύομεν. 
Androm. 347. φεύγει τὸ ταύτης σώφρον᾽ ἀλλὰ ψεύσεται. 
Iph. A. 581. κἄμ᾽ ὡς ὑπέστην θῦμα, κᾷτα ψεύδομαι. 


(In these verses also from Euripides the very same difficulty, 
if it be one, is involved: 


Bacchee 1284. Ὠιμωγμένον ye πρόσθεν 4 σε γνωρίσαι. 
Electr. 850. τλήμων ‘Opéorns’ ἀλλὰ μή με κτείνετα.) 


Here the word preceding the final Cretic must be either a 
Trochee or a Spondee. If it is a Trochee, all is well: nothing 
more need be said. If it is not a Trochee, but a Spondee, what 
causes it to be so? Evidently the final short vowel of each word 
being touched in utterance by the initial πὶ of W, or wo, with 
which the next word commences. 

Then, so far from any pause or break of the sense inter- 
vening, on which condition alone the Canon operates, there is 
an absolute continuity of sound and sense together; and the 
verse ends with a quinquesyllabic termination, as complete as 
in Phoeniss. 32. 53. where efavdpovmevos and συγκοιμωμένη ter- 
minate the line: even so, οὐδέπσαύομεν, ἀλλάπσεύσεται, κᾷτα- 
πσεύδομαι. (This was stated so long ago as 1802. Vide Dalzel, 
Collect. Greec. Maj. T. 11. Nott. p. 164.) 


6. Several modifications of the line, according to the con- 
nexion of the words by which it is concluded, come next to be 
considered. Some of these cases, when the words are duly sepa- 
rated, present a dissyllabic, some a quadrisyllabic ending: in 
others the combination is such as to exhibit a collective termina- 
tion of five syllables, or more : 


« (Ed. ἢ. 435. ἡμεῖς τοιοίδ᾽ ἔφυμεν, ὡς μέν σοι δοκεῖ. 
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This line, even so read, would not violate the Canon ; for it 
does not present a Cretic separately pronounced. But it stands far 
more correctly thus in Elmsley’s Edition,—ws σοὶ μὲν | duxet, 
with an ending clearly dissyllabic. 


β. The following line again as clearly presents a termination 
of four syllables : 


Qed. R. 1157. ἔδωκ᾽" ὀλέσθαι δ᾽ ὥφελον | THO ἡμέρᾳ. 

The three following instances are taken from Elmsley, ad 
Qed. Col. 115. 

ry. Iph. A. 858. δοῦλος, οὐχ ἀβρύνομαι τῷδ᾽" ἡ τύχη γάρ 

μ΄ οὐκ ἐᾷ. 

Here the ending is not trisyllabic; for μ΄ οὐκ go together, 
- and the enclitic μὲ hangs upon yap: and as γὰρ in collocation is 
attached to the precedent ἡ τύχη» the accumulation of syllables 
in continuity amounts to seven. 


ὃ. Ton 808. δέσποινα, προδεδόμεσθα᾽ σὺν “γὰρ σοὶ νοσῶ. 

Here the words σὺν “γὰρ σοὶ, being under the vinculum of 
Syntax, cannot be disjoined. And σὺν σοὶ yap, if so read, 
from the law of collocation in words like γὰρ, must go together. 
Either way the structure of the verse is legitimate, with a dis- 
syllabic ending. 

e. Eur. Electr. 275. ἤρου τόδ᾽ ; αἰσχρόν Ὑ εἶπας" οὐ γὰρ 

νῦν ἀκμή. 

Here ov negatives νῦν, and of course must be uttered in the 
same breath with it, ov “γὰρ νῦν | ἀκμή. 

Elmsley himself (ad Qéd. Col. 115.) on the two following 
lines, 

¢. Ed. Col. 265. ὄνομα μόνον δείσαντες" ov yap δὴ τό ye; 

n. Electr. 482. τύμβῳ προσάψης μηδέν" ov “γάρ σοι θέμις; 
justly remarks, that neither line contains any thing wrong: for 
the words σοὶ and δὴ, the one enclitic, the other by collocation 


attached to the word precedent, make a slight dissyllabic ending, 
as far as any separate termination exists. 





7. The following line may serve to represent several others 
of similar construction : 
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Aj. ΕἸ. 1101. ἔξεστ᾽ ἀνάσσειν, ὧν ὅδ᾽ ἡγεῖτ᾽ οἴκοθεν. 

(Vide Elmsley, Mus. Crit. Vol. 1. pp. 476—480. εἰ ad Heracl. 
871. 580.) 

“1 we suppose the first syllable of οἴκοθεν to be attracted by 
the elision to the preceding word, the verse will cease to be an 
exception to Porson’s Canon.” At the same time, he frankly con- 
fesses, that he is not satisfied with this solution of the difficulty, 
and goes on with great acuteness to state his objections to it. 


Now, on the other hand, we are told of Hegelochus, who 
acted the part of Orestes in the play so named, that when he came 
to v. 273. ex κυμάτων yap αὖθις av γαλήν ὁρῶ, wanting breath 
to pronounce γαλήν ὁρῶ with the delicate synalepha required, he 
stopped between the words, and uttered these sounds instead, 
γαλῆν ὁρῶ. (Vide Porson, ad Orest. 273.) 

From this anecdote have we any right to conclude, that in 
cases like that of ...... ἡγεῖτ᾽ οἴκοθεν, at the close of the verse, 
the first syllable of οἴκοθεν was by the elision attracted to the 
preceding word y-yerro? and in all similar cases may we suppose 
the two words to have been so closely connected in sound as to 
leave no perceptible suspension of the sense whatsoever ? 


It is enough perhaps to have thrown out the suggestion; and 
there let the matter rest for the present. 


XVII.—Note Ὁ. On the Anapest Proprit Nominis in 
the Tragic Senarius, and on other licences of a similar 
description. 


Before we engage in the direct discussion of the point here 
proposed, let a few remarks be premised. 


1, In the first placc, there is a well-known distinction in 
music betwixt common time and triple time. To this musical 
distinction there exists something confessedly analogous in the 
difference betwixt the time of Anapestic and Dactylic verse, and 
that of Iambic and Trochaic. 

Agreeably then to this analogy, we may be allowed for the 
sake of illustration to use the terms common and triple time in 
the pages which follow. 


2. In the next place, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have 
been already used on two occasions palpably different. 
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First, as the names of the natural feet in the triple time of 
ἘΝ 


Anapestic and Dactylic verse, with their ictus thus, UU-, —uv. 


ι ! ' 
Med. 167, 8. w πατερ, w πολις, ὧν απενασθην 
! 1 Ι ' 
αἰσχρὼς Tov εμον κτεινασα κασιν. 


Secondly, as the names of two short syllables before or after 
a long one, in the common time of Trochaic or Iambic verse, 
! 


with a different ictus, thus, UU -, -uv. 


1 ! Ι ' Ι 
(Ed. R. 957. avdpos γ᾽ αριστου βασιλεως τ᾽ ohwAoros. 
, 1 4 ! ' I , 
Phoen. 621. καὶ συν μητερ; ov θεμις σοι μητρος ονομαζειν Kapa. 
In future, it may be safe and useful to call the first of these 
the natural, and the second the nominal, Dactyl and Anapest. 


8. Thirdly, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have a different 
use still, to denote certain feet admissible in certain kinds of 
Iambic and Trochaic verse, as equivalent to the proper feet of 
each metre, being admitted not only into the Spondaic places 
of the dipodia, but into the Iambic and Trochaic likewise. 

In the pronunciation of those peculiar feet, it is probable 
there was something correspondent to the slurring, so called, of 
musical notes; and, since necessity demands a third name for a 
third character, it may justify our adoption of slurred Anapest 
and slurred Dactyl, as terms not inappropriate for that purpose. 


Let the marks then, ω (vu) -- and —(v) UV; be permitted to 
represent each of those peculiarities, when each requires to be 
separately represented. But for reasons of convenience, which 
will be found very striking when we come to the practical part 
of the subject, we beg leave to introduce a more comprehensive 
method, equally suited to Iambic and Trochaic verse; and that 


is, to make -οὐ -- the sign of the apparent syllables involved 
rt 
in the discussion, and — (υ) ὦ -- or - ο- the sign of the real 
sounds as they are supposed to have been uttered. 
Nubes 1381. λόγων axpiBwr σχινδαλάμους μαθήσομαι ; 


~uve- 
Iph. A. 882. εἰς ἄρ᾽ ᾿Ιφιγένειαν Ελένης νόστος ἣν πεπρωμένος 5 
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4. Whatever truth or probability may be found in the 
following attempt to account for the -- οὐ -- Proprii Nominis 
in the Trochaic or Iambic verse of Tragedy, (and for the ad- 
mission of that licence with common words also into the Jam- 
bics of Comedy,) the whole merit of the discovery, if any, is 
due to S. Clarke, whose suggestion (ad 1]. B. v. 811.) is here 
pursued, enforced, and developed. 

Clarke, after quoting instances of ὦ ὦ ~ Proprii Nominis, but 
only in the 4th foot of the Trimeter, proceeds to argue thus. 
If the Iambic verse of Tragedy, under other circumstances, re- 
jects in 4th the UW — as equal in time to ——, and admits only 
the U— or equivalent UUW, then it is clear that the proper 
names which exhibit ὦ ὦ — to the eye could never have been pro- 
nounced at full length in three distinct syllables, but must have 
been hurried in utterance, so as to carry only ὦ — to the ear. 

And since long proper names (as Clarke justly observes) 
are from their nature liable to be rapidly spoken; in the fol- 
lowing verses. 


Pheen. 764 = 769. γάμους δ᾽ ἀδελφῆς Ἀντιγόνης παιδός τε σοῦ, 
Androm. 14. τῷ νησιώτῃ Νουπτολέμῳ δορὸς *yépas, 
and in that above, 

εἰς ἄρ᾽ ᾿Ιφιγένειαν ᾿Ελένης νόστος nv πεπρωμένος ; 
naturally enough the names Ἀντιγόνης and Νουπτολέμῳ and 
᾿Ιφιγένειαν might be slurred into something like ‘Avr’ γόνης, 


Nourr λέμῳ, ᾿Ιφ᾿ γένειαν : the ear of course would find no cause 
of offence, and the eye takes no cognizance of the matter. 


5. If this mode of solution be allowed as probable at least 
in the department of proper names in Tragic verse to which 
it bears direct application, by parity of argument perhaps it 
may be extended to the similar case of common words used in 
Comic verse also. 

Take for instance the line above quoted ; 


λόγων ἀκριβών σχινδαλάμους μαθήσομαι ; 
What was the objection to the old and vulgar reading, σχινδαλ- 
nous? Clearly this: that it placed a -- -- in 4th. What then 


does σχινδαλάμους place there? Either ὦ ὦ -- is pronounced as 
three distinct syllables, in what is called triple time, while the 
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metre itself is in common, or by rapid utterance σχινδ᾽ λάμους 
comes to the ear, and so the verse proceeds with its own regular 
movement. 

Briefly, we have either σχινδαλμοὺς, ἃ molossus, ———, which 
murders the metre entirely ; 

or σχινδαλάμους, a full sounded choriambus, -- οὐ -- ,Κ which 
contrary to the law of the verse mingles triple with common time ; 

or σχινδ(α)λάμους, i.e. in effect, the pes creticus, —U—, that 
very quantum of sound which the metre requires. 


P.S. It may be necessary to remark, that Clarke’s reasoning 
about the ὦ ὦ — Proprii Nominis in 4th is just as applicable to the 
2d place also with that foot as to the 4th. And if his argument, 
as here stated, be sufficient to account for the licence in the 2d 
and 4th places, of course, where the same licence occurs in the 3d 
and 5th, its admission there also must be considered in the very 
same light. 

For examples of the WU— (or --υὗὐ-Ὁ Proprii Nominis in all 
the four places, see ch. 1. §. 8. 


6. Before advancing a step farther, it is but right to avow, 
that all which we at present propose, is to set this question fairly 
agoing on its apparently reasonable and very probable ground. 

High probability then favors the idea, that the Anapests (and 
Choriambi) of Greek Comedy (under all combinations of words 
and syllables) were passed lightly over the tongue without tres- 
passing on the time allowed betwixt ictus and ictus in verses not 
containing those feet, i. e. in metres of common time. 

Any thing like a perfect enumeration of particulars commo- 
diously classed would be found to demand a serious sacrifice of 
leisure and labor. The classes which are here given in specimen 
only, while they undoubtedly embrace a very great majority of 
the facts, may serve to show the nature of that extensive survey 
which would be necessary to make the induction complete. 


7. Instances like σχινδαλάμους, it might a priori be calculated, 
are not likely to be very numerous; hardly 10 in every 100 of 
the Comic Trimeters: nor do all the words of similar dimensions 
with σχινδαλάμους present a choriambus so readily obedient to 
our organs at least for running four syllables into three. 

Nubes 16. ὀν[ειροπολεῖ | θ᾽ ἵππους ἐγὼ δ΄ ἀπόλλυμαι; 

Plutus 25. εὕνους γὰρ ὧν σοι | “πυνθάνομαι | πάνυ σφόδρα. 
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Besides the instances of --ὧὖ —-in one word, which afford the 
strongest case for the admission of the licence, some other prin- 
cipal modes in which that apparent foot is made up may be classed 
under four heads. 

A. Where a long monosyllable, from its nature more or less 
adhering to the word which it precedes, may be supposed to form 
a coalescence of this kind, |- | Uv --ἰ. 

Plutus 45. εἶτ᾽ οὐ ξυνίης | τὴν ἐπίνοιαν τοῦ θεοῦ ; 

Acharn. 52. σπονδὰς ποιεῖσθαι | πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους μόνῳ. 

Nubes 12. ἀλλ᾽ | οὐ δύναμαι | δείλαιος εὕδειν δακνόμενος. 

. Β, Where either a monosyliable precedes, having from. the 
law of collocation less adherence to what follows; or some longer 
word precedes, not particularly attached to the word which 
follows, or by syntax united -to it: 


Plut. 56. ἄγε [δή πρότερον | σὺ σαντὸν, ὅστις el, φράσον. 
Nub. 25. Dalwy, ἀδικεῖς" | ἔλαυνε τὸν σαυτοῦ δρόμον. 
Plut.148. δοῦλος γεγένηϊμαι διὰ τὸ μὴ πλουτεῖν ἴσως. 
C. Where, after an elision, concurrences of this kind take 
place : 
Plut. 12. μελαγχοϊλῶντ᾽ ἀπέπεμψέ μου τὸν δεσπότην. 
16. οὗτος δ᾽ ἀκολουθεῖ, καμὲ προσβιαζεται. 
—— 195. κἂν | ταῦθ᾽ avion|rat, τετταράκοντα βούλεται. 





D. Where a monosyllable by its natural position follows a 
longer word : 
Plut. 688. τὸ ᾿Ὑρᾷδιον δ ὡς [ ἤσθετο δή | μου τὸν ψόφον. 


948. καὶ ταῦτα πρὸς τὸ μέτωπον | αὐτίκα δὴ | μάλα. 





N.B. From the very close connexion of the article with its 
noun, τὸ μέτωπον may be fairly taken as one word; and 90, in 
the following line, we may consider τὰ νοσήματα: 

Plut. 708. δείσας" ἐκεῖνος δ᾽ ev κύκλῳ τὰ νοσήματα. 

Thus v. 943. will become referrible to the class A, and ν. 708. to 
the class B, along with many combinations of the very same kind. 


8. If the idea of this inquiry had struck the mind of Elmsley 
as worthy at all of his careful research, little or nothing would 
have been afterwards left for investigation. The topic was not 
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without interest to him as an Editor of Aristophanes: and on the 
Acharnians, ad v. 178. and in reference to v. 581., 
Ti ἐστιν; ἐγὼ μὲν δεῦρό σοι σπονδὰς φέρων--- 
Ἤστραπτεν, ἐβρόντα, ξυνεκύκα τὴν ᾿Ελλάδα---- 
in ἃ note of great and successful acuteness, he examines and 
settles a curious point in the main subject itself. 

“178. Hodie hic ri ἐστ᾽ malim, et ἤἥστραπτ᾽, v. 531. Nam 
longe rarius, quam putaram, anapeestum in hoc metri genere 
inchoat ultima vocis syllaba.” The whole note will amply repay 
the trouble of perusal. 


9. And now, at the close of this article, we may safely allude 
to the similar, though far from identical, question of comic licence 
in Terence’s Plays, so well illustrated by the labors of Hare and 
of Bentley. Great accession of probability, no doubt, may be 
derived from whatever is received as satisfactory in Terence to 
whatever wants elucidation in Aristophanes. And in the slurring 
of short syllables especially, which forms the principal point of 
agreement in versification betwixt those two writers, whatever is 
acknowledged as any thing like demonstration in the Latin Poet 
may be considered as a fortiori credible of the lighter and more 
volant speech of the Athenian. 


With great caution, however, let the young Student proceed 
to investigate the metres of Terence in comparison with those of 
Aristophanes ; or he may find himself sadly confused by their 
diversity, instead of being at all instructed by their similitude ; 
notwithstanding the general agreement of both in the cause of so 
much apparent licence, namely, in the approach which Comedy 
always must make to the familiarity of common discourse. 


APPENDIX. 


On Syllabic Quantity, and on tts Differences in Heroic 
and Dramatic Verse. 


1. By syllabic quantity is here meant the quantity of a 
syllable under these circumstances: the vowel, being unquestion- 
ably short, precedes a pair of consonants of such a nature that it 
may anywhere be pronounced either distinctly apart from them, 
or in combination with the first of the two. 

If the vowel be pronounced apart from those consonants, 
as in we-rpas, that syllable is said to be short by nature. 

If the vowel be pronounced in combination with the first 
of those consonants, as in wer-pas, the syllable then is said to 
be long by position. 

2. The subjoined list comprises all the pairs of consonants 
which may begin a word, and also permit a short vowel within 
the same word to form a short syllable. 

i. mp, xp, τρ: Dp χρ, 8p: Bos γρ, dp. 

ii. aA, KA, TA: QA, XA, OA.— ill. wy, Kv: XY, O6v.—iv. Tp. 
The only remaining pairs, GA, yA: du: and μν, which are at 
once initial and in a very few cases permissive, may, on ac- 
count of that rarity, be passed over for the present. But the 
following pairs, xu: xu, Ou: rv: gy, though not initial, yet 
within the same word permissive, deserve to be stated here, as 


they will afterwards be noticed. 


3. More than twenty other combinations of consonants, 
(along with y, & ¢,) though qualified to be initial, are of 
course foreign to the purpose, as never being permissive also; 
at least in the practice of those authors to whom these remarks 
are confined. 

The combinations last mentioned it may be allowed in future 
to call non-permissive ; and for this reason, that neither within 
the same word, nor between one word and another, (of verse 
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at least,) do they permit a preceding short vowel to be pro- 
nounced distinctly apart: it seems to be coupled with them 
always by an irresistible attraction. 


In turning from the Comic trimeter of Aristophanes to the 
stately hexameter of Homer, the difference of syllabic quantity 
must be strikingly felt: and that contrast is here purposely taken, 
to show the more clearly in what the great difference consists 
betwixt the prosody of heroic and that of dramatic verse. 


4. Homer seldom allows a short vowel to form a short 
syllable before any of those permissive pairs lately detailed, and 
only before some few of them. The following cases occur 
betwixt one word and another: such correptions within the same 
word are yet more uncommon. 


A. 113. Οἴκοι € ἔχειν᾽ καὶ yap pa Νλυταιμνήστρης προβέβουλα. 
— 263. Οἷον Πειρίθοόν τε, Δρύαντά TE, ποιμένα λαῶν. 

— 528. Ἧ, καὶ κυανέησιν er ὀφρύσι νεῦσε Κρονίων. 

— 609. Ζεὺς δὲ πρὸς ὃν λέχος ἤϊ Ολύμπιος ἀστεροπητής. 


5. Aristophanes (with very few exceptions in Anapestic 
verse, pointed out by Porson, pp. Ix. lxi.=p. 54.) never allows 
a short vowel cum ictu to form a long syllable with any per- 


missive pair, even within the same word. 
] t an , 
Plut. 449. ποιοισιν οπ-λοις 4 ὁυναμει πεποιθότες ; 


Such was, indeed, the vulgar reading, till Dawes, (M. C. p. 196.) 
anticipating, as usual, the Ravenna MS., gave the true text: 
| ἡ 
Ποιοις ὁ-πλοισιν 4 δυνάμει πεποιθότες ; 


6. Homer, on the other hand, not only in the same word 
cum ictu, but in the same word extra ictum, and even between 


two words in the same debilis positio, makes the syllable long. 
| 
A. 13. Λυσόμενός te θυγατ-ρα, φέρων τ᾽ amepeiot ἄποινα. 


— 77. Ἦ μέν μοι πρόφ-ρων ἔπεσιν καὶ χερσὶν ἀρήζξειν. 
| 
— 345. “Os gato’ Πατ-ροκ-λος δὲ φίλῳ ἐπεπείθεθ᾽ eraipy. 
' 
Δ. 57. αλλαχ-ρὴη καὶ ἐμὸν θέμεναι πόνον οὐκ ἀτόλαστον. 
! ' 


Η.189. γνω dex-Anpou σήμα ἰδιὸν, γήθησε δὲ θυμῳ. 
NN 
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7. The only possible case in which Aristophanes might 
prolong such a syllable would be in the use of verbs like these, 
ἐκ-λύω, ἐκ-μαίνω, ἐκ-νεύω, ἐκ-ρέω, if compounds of that kind 
ever occur; because, from the very nature of the compound, 
ἐκ must always be pronounced distinct from the initial conso- 
nant of the verb. 


8. In Homer, on the contrary, even the loose vowel of aug- 
ment (ε) or reduplication, when it precedes σλ, «A, xp, Tp, ἃς. 
‘ initial of the verb, not only cum ictu, but even extra ictem, is 
made to form a long syllable. 


A, 46. ἐκ-λαγξαν & ap ὀϊστοὶ ἐπ᾽ aus χωομένοιο. 

— 309. ‘Es δ᾽ éperas ἔκ-ρινεν ἐείκοσιν, ey δ᾽ ἑκατόμβην. 

=. 116. Πεξαμένη, χερσὶ πλοκάμους ἐπ-λεξζε φαεινούς. 

N. 542. Λαιμὸν roy’, ἐπί ὁι τετοραμμένον, ofc δουρί. 

9. In Homer no dissyllabic word like πατρὸς, τέκνον, 
ὄφρα, &c. which can have the first syllable long, is ever found 


with it otherwise: in Aristophanes those first syllables are con- 
stantly shortened. 


10. Briefly then it may be said, that, in Homer, whatever 
can be long is very seldom (and under very nice circumstances) 
ever short: in Aristophanes, whatever can be short is never 
found long. 

To complete the purpose of this little sketch, the tragic pros- 
ody also, (of Euripides, for instance,) in a few correspondent 
points, may as well be presented. 


11. Aristophanes, even in the same word, and where the 
ictus might be available, (ᾧ. 5.) never makes a long syllable: 
Euripides, who excludes the prolongation even cum ictu betwixt 
one word and another, 


! 
(Orest. 64. παρθένον, ἐμῆ Te μητρὶ παρεδωκεν τρέφειν. 
! 


le. not παρεδωκετ-ρεφειν.) 
within the same word readily allows it: 


Med. 4. τμηθεῖσα πεύκη, und ερετ-μωσαι χέρας. 
e “- ! ’ ® ® 4 
—— 1%. προδοὺς γὰρ αὐτοῦ tex-va, δεσπότιν τ᾽ ἐμήν. 


4 , , 
—— 25. Tov παντα συντήκουσα dax-pvots χρόνον. 
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12. In Euripides, even those dissyllabic words, (alluded to 
§. 9.) wherever, from its position, the syllable is decisively long 
or short, exhibit that syllable thrice short to one case of long. 
Consequently, in certain positions (unictuated) of Iambic or Tro- 
chaic verse which indifferently admit either quantity, there can be 
no reasonable ground for supposing that syllable to be lengthened : 
of course, therefore, the following lines are thus read : 

Med. 226. πι-κρὸς πολίταις ἐστὶν ἀμαθίας ὕπο. 

Iph. A. 891. ἐπὶ τίνος σπουδαστέον μοι μᾶλλον; ἡ τε-κνου πέρι ; 

18. In cases where the augment falls as in ἐπέκλωσεν oF 
κεκλῆσθαι, or where, as in πολύχρυσος and ἀπότροποι, the short 
vowel closes the first part of a composite word, the prolongation 
of that syllable in Euripides, though not altogether avoided, 1s 
yet exceedingly rare. (R. P. ad Orest. 64.) 


14. One great cause of the many mistakes about syllabic 
quantity should seem to be involved in that false position of 
S. Clarke's, (ad I]. B. 537.) that a short vowel preceding any two 
consonants with which a syllable can be commenced may form 
a short syllable. Nothing was ever more unluckily asserted, or 
more pregnant with confusion and error. 


15. To the perspicacity and acuteness of Dawes (M. (Ὁ. 
pp. 90, 1. 196. 146, 7.) we are indebted for the first clear state- 
ment of the principal points in this department of prosody : to the 
deliberate and masterly judgment of Porson (ad Orest. 64. and 
elsewhere) we owe whatever else is correctly and certainly known. 


16. Some little things, however, may serve to show, that 
an English ear, especially on a sudden appeal, is no very com- 
petent judge of Attic correptions, 80 called. 

For instance, in the following lines, 

Phoen. 1444. ev τῷδε μήτηρ ἡ τάλαινα προσπίτνει; 

Alc. 434. ἐπίσταμαί ye, κοὺκ ἄφνω κακὸν τόδε, 
it is not from any practice of our own, certainly, that we should 
pronounce the words προσπί-τνει and a-yw, with precision and 
facility in that very way. 

17. So, too, if ἀκμὴ and ἔσμεν were on a sudden proposed 
as to the shortening of the first syllable in each, it might seem 

NN2 
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to an English ear just as improbable in the noun as in the verb ; 
although in Athenian utterance we know very well the fact was | 
quite otherwise. 

That eminently learned and powerful scholar, Toup, (vid. 
Emendd. Vol. 1..114, 5. tv. 441.) stoutly maintained in his day 
(what is now called) the permissiveness of ou; and actually on 
that ground suggested the following as an emendation of a passage 
in Sophocles, for ἐμὲν or ἵμεν : 

Elect. 21, 2.,...0ccccccevseeessonS ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἐ-σμὰν, 
ἵν᾽ οὐκάτ᾽ ὀκνεῖν καιρὸς, ἀλλ᾽ ἔργων ἀκμή. 
(where ἀκμὴ of course is right enough, being pronounced a-«as.) 
Since Porson’s delicate correction of that error (u. 8. p. 441.) no 
argument has been advanced in its defence. And yet, a priori, 
why should not ou be permissive, as well as Qu, for instance? 
‘‘The consonants ou can begin a word: why not commence 
a separate syllable? How can θμ commence a syllable, when 
notoriously it cannot begin a word?”  Honesta oratio est. 


18. The plain truth bowever stands thus: that cp and Op, 
(with yu, pv, Tv,) though never used as inifial to any word, yet 
within the same words are found permissive much too often to 
admit the shadow of a doubt on that head. 

Pheen. 551. Kai γὰρ μέτρ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι καὶ μέρη στα-θμῶν 
may be taken for one undisputed example: there is no want 
of more. 


19. How far in the different pairs of consonants which have 
been defined as non-permissive (ᾧ. 3.) a physical necessity was 
the obstacle, in some at least, if not in others, might be a question 
for anatomy rather than for criticism. 
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PROSODY. 


1. Vocalis brevis ante consonantes. 


1. Vocalis brevis ante ve tenues, quas vocant, consonantes 
πὸ Ky T, Vel adspiratas d, x, 6, sequente quavis liquida; uti et 
ante medias , +, ὃ, sequente p: syllabam brevem perpetuo 
claudit. 


2. Vocalis brevis ante consonantes medias £, -y, ὃ, sequente 
quavis liquida preter unicam p, syllabam brevem nunquam ter- 
minat, sed sequentium consonarum ope longam semper constituit. 

Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 353. 





2. Syllabe in quibus concurrunt consonantes SB), yA, ys Ὕ»» 
du, ὃν. 
Κλύουσᾶ θρήνους, οὐκ av ἐκβάλοι δάκρυ ; 

Primo θρήνοις, deinde -yAnvous conjicit Musgravius. Nihil opus. 
Preeterea -yAjvous metrum vitiaret. Dawesius canonem paullo 
temerarius, ut solet, statuit, nullam syllabam a poéta scenico cor- 
Fipi posse, in qua concurrant consonantes /), rYAs Yio ν» δα, ὃν. 
Hec regula, plerumque vera, nonnunquam ab Aschylo, Sophocle, 
Aristophane, violatur, ab Euripide credo nunquam. 

Porson. ad Hee. v. 298. 


— 


3. Παρθένον, ἐμῇ τε μητρὶ παρέδωκεν τρέφειν. 
cur N finalem in ἐπέκλωσεν, ν. 12, οἱ similibus addiderim, nemo 
nisi qui communi sensu plane careat, requiret. Sed erunt for- 
tasse nonnulli, qui minus necessario hoc factum arbitraturi sint in 
παρέδωκεν. Rationes igitur semel exponam, nunquam posthac 
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moniturus. Quanquam enim sepe syllabas natura breves posi- 
tione producunt Tragici, longe libentius corripiunt, adeo ut tria 
prope exempla correptarum invenias, ubi unum modo extet pro- 
ductarum. Sed hoc genus licentise, in verbis scilicet, cum com- 
positis, qualia τέκνον, rat pos, ceteris longe frequentius est. Ra- 
rius multo syllaba producitur i in verbo composito, si in ipeam 
juncturam cadet, ut in πολύχρυσος Andr. 2. Eadem parsimonia 
in augmentis producendis utuntur, ut in ἐπέκλωσεν sup. 12. xex- 
λῆσθαι Sophocl. Elect. 366. Rarior adhuc licentia, ubi prepo- 
sitio verbo jungitur, ut in ἀπότροποι, Phoen. 595 (600). Sed ubi 
verbum in brevem vocalem desinit, eamque dus consonantes exci- 
piunt, quee brevem manere patiantur, vix credo exempla indubisz 
fidei inveniri posse, in quibus syllaba ista producatur. Quod si 
ea, quee disputavi, vera sunt, planum est, in fine vocis addendam 
esse literam, quam addidi. Porson. ad Orest. v. 64. 


4. In Anapesticis συνάφεια. 

Nempe dimetri cujuscunque generis continuo carmine per - 

συναφείαν decurrunt, usque dum ad versum catalecticum, quo 

omne systema claudatur, deventum sit. Hanc συναφείαν in ana- 

pesticis locum habere primus docuit, non jam, uti ipse ad Hor. 

Carm. 111. 12. 6. asseverat Cl. Bentleius; sed Terentianus. Is 
utique pag. 58. []. 9.] hee habet: 


Ax eAaccovos autem cui nomen indiderunt 
In nomine sic est διὸμηδῆς : metron autem 
Non versibus istud numero aut pedum coarctant ; 
Sed continuo carmine, quia pedes gemelli 
Urgent brevibus tot numero jugando longas: 
Idcirco vocari voluerunt συναφειαν. 
Anapestica fiunt itidem per συναφειαν. 
Dawes. Misc. Crit. pp. 55, 56 


5. 


Tragici nunquam ita senarium disponunt, ut pedes tertius et 
quartus unam vocem efficiant. Porson. ad Hec. 728. 
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6. Περὶ ante vocalem. 

Tragici nunquam in senarios, trochaicos, aut, puto, anapzstos 
legitimos, περὶ admittunt ante vocalem, sive in eadem, sive in 
diversis vocibus. Imo ne in melica quidem verbum vel substan- 
tivum hujusmodi compositionis intrare sinunt; raro admodum 
adjectivum vel adverbium.—Huc adde, quod Tragici, si vocem 
puram a περὶ compositum adhibent, huic vitio per tmesin meden- 
tur, ut Bacch. 619. Troad. 561. Porson. ad Med. 284. 





7. Τί de πλέον; ἦλθον ᾿Αμφιάρεω “γε πρὸς βίαν. 
Eurip. Supp. v. 158. 
Instead of τί δὲ πλέον, Mr Porson (Pref. ad Hec. p. 40) silently 
reads τί πλεῖον, which reading Mr Gaisford has admitted into 
the text. It is certain, that in Tragic iambics, a monosyllable 
which is incapable of beginning a verse, as ἄν, γάρ, de, μὲν, τε, 
τις» is very rarely employed as the second syllable of a tribrach 
or dactyl. To the best of our knowledge, Aéschylus affords no 
example of this licence, and Sophocles only two: 
Οὐδέποτέ γ᾽ οὐδ΄ ἦν xen pe πᾶν παθεῖν κακόν. Phil. 999. 
Οὐδέποθ᾽ ἑκόντα yy ὥστε τὴν Τροίαν ἰδεῖν. Ib. 1392. 
Perhaps, however, in these verses οὐδέποτε is to be considered 
as one word, as it is commonly represented. In the remains of 
Euripides, we have observed the following examples: 
I. Οὐδὲ πάθος, οὐδὲ συμφορὰ θεήλατος. Or. 2. 
II. Ξυνδεῖ. Τὸ γὰρ ἴσον, νόμιμον ἀνθρώποις equ. Pheen. 548. 
TIT. Ez yap ἐπὶ τέρμα, καὶ τὸ πλέον ἐμῶν κακῶν. 
Suppl. 8568. 
IV. Οὐδὲ σε φέρειν Ὑ ἅπασιν Ἕλλησιν κακά. Iph. Aul. 308. 
The common reading is, Οὐδὲ σε φέρειν δεῖ πᾶσιν. 
V. Es dé τι κόρης σῆς θεσφάτων μέτεστί σοι. Ib. 498. 
VI. ᾿Ἄλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁμοίως av ὁ θεὸς τιμὴν ἔχοι. Bacch. 192. 
The true reading seems to be, 
“ANN οὐχ ὁμοίαν ὁ θεὸς ἄν τιμὴν ἔχοι. 
VII. Ὥστε διὰ τοῦτον τἀγαάθ᾽ ἀνθρώπους ἔχειν. Ib. 285. 
Perhaps διὰ τοῦτον ὥστε. 
VIII. Οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐδόξασ᾽. Οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ γὰρ ἤλπισα. Elect. 580. 
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It may be observed, that in six of these eight verses, as well 
as in the verse now under consideration, the foot which we con- 
sider as licentious is the first foot of the verse. 

Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Supplices, &c. 
(Quart. Rev. Vol. vir. No. 14, p. 448.) 


—A distinction ought to be made between the Tragic and 
the Comic poets. When we have a proper opportunity, we will 
endeavour to demonstrate that Dawes’s canon is not so strictly 
observed by the Comic poets as is commonly imagined. With 


regard to the Tragic poets, their practice may be conveniently 
described in the following canon: 


In Tragic iambics, the second syllable of a tribrach or of 
a dactyl ought not to be either a monosyllable, which is incapable 
of beginning a verse, or the last syllable of a word. 
Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Supplices, &c. 
(Ibid. p. 462, note.) 


8. Dorica dialectus in anapestis. 


In anapestis neque nunquam neque semper Dorica dialecto 
utuntur Tragici. Ubi igitur in communi forma MSS. consen- 
tiunt, communem formam retinui; ubi codex unus aut alter 
Dorismum habet, Dorismum restitui. Porson. ad Hec. 100. 


9. De quantitate vocum avia, ἀνὴρ. 


Nomen avia, vel avin, plerumque penultimam producit, ali- 
quando corripit, ut in quatuor exemplis a Ruhnkenio Epist. Crit. 
11. p. 276. adductis.—Verbum avaw vel ana{w, apud Epicos 
poétas secundam plerumque producit, ut et in Soph. Antig. 319. 
Verbum aw apud Aristophanem penultimam ter corripit, semel 
producit Eq. 348. (349. Bekk.)—-Semper, nisi fallor, secunda in 
avapos ab Euripide et Aristophane corripitur, producitur a So- 
phocle Antig. 316. Sed ubique tertia syllaba longa est. 

Porson. ad Phorn. v. 1334. 

Nusquam ἀνὴρ priorem producit, nisi ubi ἀνέρος in genitivo 
facit. Cum vero ἀνέρος Attici nusquam in senariis, trochaicis, 


vel anapsesticis usurpent, priorem vocis ἀνὴρ semper corripiant 
necesse est. Ibid. v. 1670. 
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10. “Huw, ἡμὶν. 


Solus e tragicis secundam in ἡμῖν et ὑμῖν corripit Sophocles, 
monente Porsono Preefat. p. xxxvii. Id in integris fabulis bis et 
quadragies extra melica fecit. Septies autem necessario produxit 
ante vocalem ; (id. Tyr. 631, Aid. Col. 826, Trach. 1273, Aj. 689, 
EL. 255. 454. 1381. Que omnia emendationis egere suspicari 
videtur Porsonus. Ego vero casu potius quam consilio factum 
puto, ut tam raro ancipitem vocalem necessario produceret Nos- 
ter. Nam simile quid Euripidi accidisse video. Is, ut monuit 
Porsonus, posteriorem horum pronominum syllabam nusquam 
corripuit.—Quod ad accentum correpte forme attinet, alii mu 
et vu, alii ἡμὶν et ὑμὶν scribendum arbitrantur. Hanc scrip- 
turam adhibuit Aldus in Ajace et Electr versibus primis 357, 
dehinc vero ἥμιν et vay usque ad finem libri. ‘Huw et ὑμὶν 
ubique editiones recentiores, quarum scripturam post Brunckium 
adoptavi. Elmsley Preef. ad Gidip. Tyrann. p. x. 


11. ἹἹμέρῳ χρίσασ᾽, ἄφυκτον οἰστόν. 
οἰστὸν est dissyllabon, ut semper apud Atticos. 
Porson. ad Med. v. 634. 


12. De quantitate vocum ἀεὶ, λίαν, ἄγαν; πέραν. 


Recte hujus vocis (ἀεὶ) penultimam communem esse statuit 
Piersonus ad Meerin. Porson. ad Hec. v. 1164. 


Nescio cur miretur quis, quod vocalem in ἀεὶ communem esse 
statuerim, cum idem fiat iwuat, ἰατρὸς, λίαν, et aliis. 

Ibid. Pref. ad Hec. p. xv. 

Ultima τοῦ λίαν syllaba ab Atticis poetis semper producitur. 


Idem fieri in adverbiis ἄγαν; πέραν, evav, monuit Etymologus 
M. v. ἄγαν. Monk ad Hippol. v. 264. 


13. Θεὸς---- μὴ ov—y ov—Monosyllaba. 
Aewn yap ἡ θεὸς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἰάσιμος. 
Θεὸς est monosyllabon, quod in ceteris casibus seepissime fit ; 


in nominativo et accusativo singulari non raro. Veteres Attici 
hanc vocem libenter in sermone contraxisse videntur; nomina 
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enim a θεὸς incipientia pronunciarunt Θουγενέδης, Θουκλῆς, Θον- 
κυδίδης» Θουφάνης, Θούφραστοις. Porson. ad. Orest. νυν. 393. 

“MH OY in Tragicis semper est monosyllabon,” dixerat 
Marklandus ad Euripidis Supplices 248. et Iph. Aul. 959, “ H 
OY; monosyllabice, ut seepe et semper.” ‘‘Fere,” ait Brunckius 
ad Euripid. Orest. 598, ‘“‘addere debuisset, quia contraria exem- 
pla reperiuntur, extra suspicionem et controversiam posita, ut est 
illud Céd. Tyr. 998, 

"H ῥητὸν, ἥ οὐ θεμιτὸν ἄλλον εἰδέναι; 
Heec 1116, cum nibil certius, quam in exemplo isto unico, quod 
produxit aut producere potuit, legendum esse 
"H ῥητὸν, 4 οὐχὶ θεμιτὸν------.-- 

Atque hoc tandem ipsi Brunckio suboluit. Postea prodiit ejus 
editio Tragici; cujus in loco laudato recte ἢ ovy? edidit, et in 
nota observat, ““H OY, MH OY apud Atticos poetas semper 
sunt monosyllaba.” Pors. Advers. p. 41. 


END OF PART III. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS 


GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


ἜΒΟΗΥΙΙ PERS£. 


Trinity CoLiece. June 1832. 


1. DEFrINeE your notion of epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry. 
What species of composition is implied in the term lyrical tra- 
gedy? Mention the various meanings that have been derived 
from the etymology of the words τραγῳδία and τρυγῳδία. 


Which of these explanations is most conformable to analogy ? 


2. On what grounds, according to Aristotle, did the Dorians 
lay claim to the invention of tragedy and comedy? Point out 
the fallacy of the argument he mentions. In what Greek cities 
out of Attica were early advances made toward dramatic poetry ? 
Where was any of its branches brought to its perfection earlier 
than at Athens? Explain the proverb οὐδὲ τὰ Στησιχόρου τρία 
γιγνώσκεις. Mention the age, country, and inventions of Stesi- 
chorus, and the character of his poetry as described by the 


antients. 


5. Relate the principal Attic legends concerning the in- 
troduction of the worship of Bacchus into Athens. How did 
the oracles contribute to this end? By what means does the 
worship of Bacchus appear to have become connected with that 
of Apollo at Delphi, and with that of Ceres at Eleusis ? 


4. Enumerate the Attic Dionysia, and explain the origin 
of their particular names. In what Attic month, and at what 
season of the year, was each celebrated? To what division of 
the Greek nation did the month Lenzon belong? To what Attic 
month did it correspond? What is the origin of the name, and 
what inference may be drawn from it as to the place of the month 
in the calendar? Which was the most ancient of the Dionysia 
at Athens ? 
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5. At which of the Dionysia were dramatic entertainments 
given? In which were the dithyrambic choruses exhibited ? 
What were the peculiar regulations affecting the performances 
at each festival? In which were the τραγῳδοὶ καινοὶ What 
authority is there for believing that women were admitted to 
these spectacles? 


6. Translate : εἰσήνεγκε, νόμον τὰς τραγῳδίας αὑτῶν ἐν κοινῷ 
Ὑραψαμένους φυλάττειν καὶ τὸν τῆς wohews “γραμματέα παρ- 
αναγιγνώσκειν τοῖς ὑποκρινομά νοις" Who was the author of this 
law, and what were its objects ? Translate and explain : οἱ 

ποιηταὶ τρεῖς ἐλάμβανον ὑποκριτὰς κλήρῳ νεμηθέντας ὑποκρε- 
νομένους τὰ δράματα, ὧν ὁ νικήσας εἰς τοὐπιὸν ἄκριτος παραλαμ- 
βάνεται. What were the particular denominations of these 
actors? How were the parts in the Perse probably distributed 
among them? What was the general name for the other cha- 
racters in a play ? 


7. Give some examples to illustrate the different light in 
which actors were regarded by the Greeks and by the Romans. 
How is the fact to be explained? From what causes did the 
profession of an actor rise in importance in Greece between the 
age of Aischylus and that of Demosthenes ὃ 


8. What part of the expense of the theatrical entertainments 
was defrayed by the Athenian government, and what by indi- 
viduals? Mention the various duties and charges to which the 
χορηγοὶ were subject. With what powers did the law invest 
them in the execution of their office? Explain the origin and 
nature of the Qewp:xov, the changes that took place in the dis- 
tribution of it, and its political consequences. Who were the 
θεατρῶναι and θεατροπώλαι } ? Explain the allusion in the 
characteristic : καὶ ξένοις δὲ αὐτοῦ θέαν ἀγοράσας μὴ δοὺς τὸ 
μέρος θεωρεῖν. ἄγειν δὲ τοὺς υἱοὺς εἰς τὴν ὑστεραίαν καὶ τὸν 
παιδαγωγόν. 

9. Mention the various ways in which Greek Tragedy was 
made to answer political purposes, and produce some illustrations 
from the extant plays. By which tragedian was the drama most 
frequently so applied? What arguments beside that of the 
Perse were taken from events subsequent to the return of the 
Heracleids? How do you explain the saying attributed to 
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AEschylus: τὰς αὐτοῦ τραγῳδίας τεμάχη εἶναι τῶν Opunpov 
μεγάλων δείπνων ἢ 

10. State the best attested dates of the birth and death of 
éschylus. Enumerate his dramatic predecessors and contem- 
poraries in the order of time. Mention the leading occurrences 
in his life, the honours paid to him after his death, the members 
of his family whose names are known, and the causes of their 
celebrity. Do his plays contain any intimation as to his political 
sentiments? What grounds have been assigned for the charge 
of impiety said to have been brought against him ? What reason 
is there for believing that he made more than one journey to 
Sicily? When did Hiero become king of Syracuse, and how 
long did his reign last ? 


11. What were the plays that made up the tetralogy to 
which the Perse belonged? State the principal features of the 
legends connected with their names. What ground is there for 
supposing that the trilogy had a common title? In what manner 
may the argument of the Perse have been connected with those 
of the other two pieces? What other poets wrote plays of 
the same name? 


12. Quote the lines of Aristophanes which relate to the 
chorus of the Perse. What difficulty have they occasioned ? 
How may they be understood without supposing them to refer 
to any other edition of the play than the one we have? What 
other references are made by ancient writers to passages 
of the Perse not contained in the extant play of that name ? 
How may this be accounted for without supposing them to have 
dropped out of the latter? How does Stanley conjecture the 
chorus of the Perse to have been composed? How may this 
conjecture be reconciled with the usual number of the tragic 
chorus? How is it confirmed by the distribution of the dia- 
logue ? 


13. Make out a list of the Median and Persian kings down 
to the fall of the Persian monarchy, noticing the variations 
between Aischylus, Herodotus, and Ctesias. Who was Ctesias ὃ 
when did he live, and what were his sources of information ? 
Give the pedigree of Xerxes, and shew how he was related to 
Cyrus. How many kings of the name of Darius are mentioned 
in history ? 
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14. Mention the divisions of the Persian nation 
to Herodotus. How is Xenophon to be understood when he 
says: λόγονται Πέρσαι ἀμφὶ τὰς δώδεκα μυριάδας εἶναεῦ Men- 
tion the diyisions of the Persian empire according to Plato, 
Herodotus, and the Old Testament. How may the three accounts 
be reconciled? Trace the frontier of the empire under Darius 
in the last, year of his reign, and mention, the modern names 
of the countries through which it passes. Give the modern 
names of Susa and Ecbatana, and mention the different opinions 
on these points. By what name is Susa described in the Old 
‘Testament? What is the meaning of the word? Mention the 
mythical and the historical person to whom the foundation of 
the city is attributed. 


15.. What is known of the circumstances and life of Darius 
before his accession? How does Eschylus allude to the manner 
in which he obtained the crown? Give a short account of his 
wars, and shew how far their several issues justify the language 
of Eschylus: νόστοι ἀκ πολέμων ἀπόνους ἀπαθεῖς εὖ πράσσοντας 
ἄγον οἴκους. 

16. Give an account of the invasion of Greece by the 
Gauls, mentioning the time, the occasion, and the leaders of the 
expedition. Describe the line of their march, and compare the 
principal incidents of the campaign with those of the Persian 
invasion. 


17. Draw a map of Salamis and the adjacent coast, marking 
the situation of the towns of Salamis, Megara, and Eleusis, 
and the ἀκταὶ Σιληνίων, the spot from which Xerxes viewed the 
battle, and the island of Psyttaleia. Translate: ἐπειδὴ ἐγίνοντο 
μέσαι νύκτες ἀνῆγον μὲν τὸ ἀπ᾽ ἑσπέρης κέρας κυκλούμενοι πρὸς 
τὴν Σαλαμῖνα᾽ ἀνῆγον δὲ οἱ ἀμφὶ τὴν Kéov τε καὶ τὴν Κυνόσου- 
pav τεταγμένοι; κατέχον TE μέχρι Μουνυχίης πάντα τὸν πορθμὸν 
τῆσι νηυσί. Describe the position of the three last-mentioned 
places. 


18. Give a short account of the history of Salamis, and of 
the way in which it fell under the dominion of Athens. On 
what evidence did the Athenians found their claim to the island ? 
What other ancient name had it? What is its modern one? 
Mention the meaning of each. Does Homer (as quoted by 
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Stanley) throw any light on the epithet πελειοθρέμμονα ? Ex- 
plain the epithet in the words ἀκτὰς ἀμφὶ Κυχρείας. 


19. Translate: 


? ‘ ? ὔ ~ A ~ 
ἥρξεν μὲν ὦ δέσποινα τοῦ παντὸς κακοῦ 

‘ Ῥς ἢ a ‘ ’ ’ 
Pavers ἁαλαστὼρ ἢ κακος δαίμων ποθέν. 
ἀνὴρ γὰρ Ἕλλην. κ. τ. A. 


Who is the person here alluded to? Is he accurately de- 
scribed as ἀνὴρ “EXXAnv? How was he rewarded for his services? 


20. Translate: 

“EXAnow μὲν ἣν 
e ~ Φ 3 ® . [ a 

o πᾶς aptOuos ἐς τριακάδας δέκα 

νεῶν, δεκὰς δ᾽ ἦν τῶνδε χωρὶς ἔκκριτος. 





What is the difference between the numbers of the Grecian 
fleet described in this passage and in Herodotus? What part 
of this fleet was furnished by Greeks of Ionian extraction? Com- 
pare the statements cf A@schylus and Herodotus as to the num- 
bers of the Persian fleet. Supply the principal events omitted 
by Aschylus that intervened between the battle of Salamis and 
the retreat of Xerxes, and between his arrival at Sardis and 
his return to Susa. 


21. Translate : 
ἜΛΘ ex ax pov κόρυμβον ὄχθου 
κροκόβαπτον ποδὸς εὕμαριν ἀείρων 
βασιλείου τιάρας 
φάλαρον πιφαύσκων. 
Explain the allusion in the last part of this passage. Is 


the evocation of Darius founded on Grecian or on Persian usage ? 
Where was Darius buried ? 


22. ἀργύρου πηγή τις αὐτοῖς ἔστι, θησαυρὸς χθονός. 


Describe the district in which this treasure lay, and mention 
the ancient and modern names of the principal towns in it. Give 
an account of the manner in which its produce was applied be- 
fore and at the time of Atschylus. By what peculiar privileges 

oo 
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did the government encourage the cultivation of it? Explain 
Xenophon’s project for increasing its productiveness. 


28. Explain the allusion in the words ἐὰν Μαριανδυνοῦ 
θρηνητῆρος πέμψω, and give some other examples of similar 
national usages. Why is Atossa made to describe Greece as 
Ἰαόνων γῆν» and afterwards to say ἡ μὲν πέπλοισι Περσικοῖς 
ἠσκημένη, ἡ δ᾽ αὗτε Δωρικοῖσινῦ Why do the Greek writers 
speak of the Persian war as ra Μηδιάδ Why is Xerxes 
described as Σύριον ἅρμα διώκων} ‘Translate: δίῤῥυμά τε καὶ 
τρίῤῥυμα τέλη What mention is found in history of the use 
of chariots in the Persian armies ? 


24, Translate the following passage, and arrange it in me- 
trical order, naming the verses into which you divide it. δολό- 
untw δ᾽ ἀπάταν θεοῦ τίς ἀνὴρ θνατὸς ἀλύξει ; Tis ὁ κραιπνῷ 
ποδὶ πηδήματος εὐπετοῦς ἀνάσσων; φιλόφρων yap σαΐνουσα τὸ 
πρῶτον, παράγει βροτὸν εἰς ἀρκύστατα τόθεν οὐκ ἔστιν ὑπὲρ 
θνατὸν ἀλύξαντα φυγεῖν. 


25. Define and exemplify the metrical terms arsie, thesis, 
basis, anacrusis, anaclasis, cesura, prosodia. What is meant by 
metres κατ᾽ ἀντιπάθειαν μικτάῦ What is an asynartetic verse? 


Explain the grounds on which Hermann objects to the an- 
cient mode of measuring the iambic verse. 


26. Explain the terms hyperbaton, zeugma, prolepsis, and 
give an instance of each. Translate: τίς ov τέθνηκε, τίνα δὲ 
καὶ mevOncouev Τῶν ἀρχελείων, ὃς T, ἐπὶ σκηπτουχίᾳ Ταχθεὶς, 
ἄνανδρον τάξιν ἡρήμον θανών. In the lines: ὡς εἰ μελαένης 
νυκτὸς ἵξεται κνέφας, “Ἕλληνες οὐ μένοιεν, ἀλλὰ σέλμασι Νεῶν 
ἐπενθορόντες ἄλλος ἄλλοσε Δρασμῷ κρυφαίῳ βίοτον ἐκσω- 
saiaro—what corrections have been proposed? ‘Translate the 
lines as they are here written. Explain the construction of the 
lines: ἐνταῦθα πέμπει τούσδ᾽, ὅπως ὅταν νεῶν Φθαρέντες ἐχθροὶ 
νῆσον ἐκσωζοίατο. In what cases are adverbs of time properly 
followed by the indicative, in what by the subjunctive or the 
optative mood? When is the subjunctive, and when the opta- 
tive required after a relative pronoun or adverb? Explain 
the distinction between the grammatical and the rhetorical el- 
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lipsis. Τὸ what figure does the construction of the following 
words belong? τυτθὰ δ᾽ ἐκφυγεῖν ἄνακτ᾽ αὐτὸν ὡς ἀκούομεν 
Θρήκης ἀμπεδιήρεις δυσχίμους τε κελεύθους. Distinguish the 
different meanings of the following words according to the dif- 
ference of their accentuation: ayy, Bios, Bporos, γαυλος; δημος, 
θερμος, θολος, καλος, κηρ, Anvos, As, vEetos, νομοξ» τροπος. 


SOPHOCLIS PHILOCTETES. 


Trinity CoLLEcE. June 1833. 


1. (a) Give the dates of the birth and death and first tragic 
victory of Sophocles. 
(b) In what war was he engaged? What was its duration 
and event ? . 
(cy) How long after the death of Sophocles and Euripides 
did Aristophanes produce his Rane ἢ 
(d) Translate and explain: 
HPA. εἶτ᾽ οὐχὶ Σοφοκλέα, πρότερον ὄντ᾽ Εὐριπίδου, 
μέλλεις ἀναγαγεῖν, εἴπερ ἐκεῖθεν δεῖ σ᾽ ἄγειν: 
AIO. οὐ πρίν γ᾽ ἄν ᾿Ιοφῶντ᾽, ἀπολαβὼν αὐτὸν μόνον, 
ἄνευ Σοφοκλέους ὅ τι ποιεῖ κωδωνίσω. (Ran. 76.) 
2. (a) How far does Phrynichus appear to deserve the title of 
Father of Tragedy ? 
(b) Why was a fine imposed upon him for his Μιλήτου 
ἅλωσιςῦῷῦ. Where is the story related ? 
(c) Translate and explain μινυρίζοντες μέλη ἀρχαιομελησι- 
δωνοφρυνιχήρατα. (Arist. Vesp.) 


3. (a) What do you consider to be the object of Epic, apd 
Dramatic poetry ? 


(b) What the chief characteristic of Grecian tragedy ? 
002 
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(c) How was the Drama encouraged at Athens? 

(d) At what seasons of the year, and at which of the 
| Dionysia were dramatic entertainments given ὃ 

(ce) What is the controversy respecting the Lensa? 


Οὐ) What was the nature of the laws περὶ τῶν θεωρικῶν 
When introduced, and with what object? How does 
Demosthenes allude to them ? 


4. (a) What account does Homer give of Philoctetes? How 
many ships did he bring to the war? 


(b) Does he allude to his aid as requisite for the taking 


of Troy? 
(c) Is his fate after the fall of Troy alluded to by Homer 
or Virgil ? 
5. (a) What is the situation of Lemnos with respect to 
. Athens ὃ 
(Ὁ) How came it to be inhabited by the Pelasgi? (Herod. 
.Β. νι.) 


(c) How did it fall under the power of the Athenians ἢ (ibid.) 


(d) Where was the island Chryse situated? What account 
does Pausanias give of it? 


(6) How was Hercules connected with it ὃ 


6. Explain the terms ‘casura,’ ‘ quasi-cesura,’ and ‘ pause’ in 
the Iambic trimeter of the tragedians. 


7. ‘Epuns δ᾽ ὁ πέμπων δόλιος ἡγήσαιτο νῷν. (ν. 133.) 
(a) In what sense is Mercury called πομπαῖος in the Ajax ? 
(b) Illustrate πομπαῖος and δόλιος fram Horace. 
(c) What is the meaning of the Homeric epithet ἐριούνιος ὃ 
(4) Translate : 
ἀλλά σ᾽ ὁ Malas πομπαῖος ἄναξ 
πελάσειε δόμοις, 


Φ ’ ’ ’ “δε C 
ων T ERWLVOLAY σπεῦοεις κατέχων 


πράξειας. (Eurip. Med. 755.) 
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8. ‘Opeorrépa παμβῶτι ἴα, ματὲρ αὐτοῦ Διός, 
ἰὼ μάκαιρα ταυροκτόνων 
λεόντων ἔφεδρε. (ν. 389.) 

(a) Illustrate παμβώτι (a from Lucretius (Β. 11.) What 
reason does he assign for the Greek poets repre- 
senting Cybele (or Tellus) in a chariot drawn by 
lions ? 

(Ὁ) Why was she called ‘Ida Mater’? What ambiguity 
has the word ‘ Idea’ caused ? 

(c) How does Euripides connect Bacchus and Rhea? 

(Bacche.) 
9. (a) Translate : 
ἰδοὺ δέχου, rat’ τὸν φθόνον δὲ πρόσκυσον, 
μή σοι “γενέσθαι πολύπον αὐτά. (v. 759.) 

(δ) Does the expression τὸν φθόνον πρόσκυσον, or ἃ simi- 

lar one, occur elsewhere ? 


(c) Why was Nemesis called ‘Acpacreia? 





10. ἐπεὶ πάρεστι μὲν 


Τεύκρος παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, τήνδ᾽ ἐπιστήμην ἔχων. (ν. 1088.) 


(a) In what sense and by whom, is Ἔδιςεσ called ὁ τοξό- 
τῆς in the Ajax? ‘Translate Teucer’s reply ov yap 
βάναυσον τὴν τέχνην ἐκτησάμην. What difference 
in the sense would be caused by the omission or 
different position of the article τήν ὃ 


(6) Which of the Greeks at Troy was the most famous for 
the use of the bow? (Hom. Od. vitr.) 


(c) How do you account for the use of the bow being held 
in contempt by the Athenians? 


(ὦ) What was their peculiar offensive weapon? (sch. Pers.) 


11. Ὕπν᾽ odvvas adans, Ὕπνε δ᾽ adyéwy, 
εὐαὴς ἡμῖν ἔλθοις 
εὐαίων, εὐαίων, ὠναξ. 
ὄμμασι δ᾽ ἀντέχοις τανδ᾽ αἴγλαν, 
ἃ τέταται τανῦν. (Vv. 810.) 
Give Welcker’s interpretation of this passage, with the grounds 


on which it rests. 
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12. Xe Κοφαλλήνων ἄναξ. (v. 268.) 
(a) What do we find respecting the Κεφαλλῆνες in Homer? 
(6): Translate ; 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὁ Tudews “γόνος, 
οὐδ΄ οὐμπολητὸς Σισύφου Λαερτίον, 
οὐ μὴ θάνωσι. τούφρδε yap μὴ ζῆν ἔδει. (ν. 411.) 
What is the objection to Hermann’s interpretation ? 

(ὁ) To which of the Generals in the Iliad is Sisyphus 
said to be related? (J?. v1.) .What character is there 
given of him? 

(d) How may ov μὴ θάνωσι be explained by an ellipsis ? 

(6) What is the chief distinction in the use of ov and μή. 
Distinguish between ψυχὴν σκοπῶν φιλόσοφον καὶ 
μή, and ψυχὴν σκοπῶν φιλόσοφον καὶ οὐ. 

18. (α) Distinguish between φυλάξεται στίβος (v. 48.) and 
φυλαχθήσεται στίβος. 

(6) What is the rule with respect to the use of πρὶν fol- 
lowed by an infinitive, or a subjunctive or optative 
mood? What is there remarkable in ode ἀδικέει ava- 
πειθόμένος πρὶν ἢ ἀτρεκέως ἐκμάθη (Herod. B. vit.) 

14. Translate the following passages and explain the con- 
struction : 

(a) ὅστις νόσον Κάμνοντι συλλάβοιτο. (v. 279.) 

(b) τίνος yap woe τὸν μέγαν Χόλον κατ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐγκαλῶν 
ἐλήλυθας; (ν. 325.) 

(c) ὃν δὴ παλαί᾽ av ἐξ ὅτου δέδοικ᾽ ἐγὼ Μή μοι βεβηκη. 
(v. 488.) 

(d) πλησθῆς τῆς νόσου συνουσίᾳ. (Vv. 512.) 

What peculiar sense does ἀναπίμπλασθαι admit? Is ‘impleri’ 
ever used in the same manner? 

(e) πρὸς ποῖον ἂν τόνδ᾽ αὐτὸς οὐδυσσεὺς ἔπλει; (ν. 564.) 

Explain the force of ἄν here, and in ἐνθένδε ἄνδρες οὔτε ὄντα, 
οὔτε ἂν “γενόμενα, λογοποιοῦσιν. (Thucyd.) 
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15. Translate the following passages : 


(a) σκοπεῖν θ᾽ 6 ὅπου oT ἐνταῦθα δίστομος πέτρα 
τοιάδ᾽ , ἵν ἐν ψύχει μὲν ἡλίου διπλῆ 
πάρεστιν ἐνθάκησις, ἐν θέρει δ᾽ ὕπνον 
δι᾽ αμφιτρῆτος αὐλίον πέμπει πνοή. (ν. 16.) 


(ὁ) τί χρὴ. τί χρή με, δέσποτ᾽, € ἐν ξένᾳ ξένον 
στέγειν, ἥ τί λέγειν προς ἀνδρ᾽ ὑπόπταν: 
φραζε μοι. τέχνα γὰρ τέχνας ἑτέρας προὔχει, 
καὶ γνώμα, παρ᾽ ὅτῳ 
τὸ θεῖον Διὸς σκῆπτρον ἀνάσσεται. (ν. 135.) 


(c) εἰ δὲ πικροὺς, ἄναξ, ἔχθεις Ἀτρείδας, 
ἐγὼ μὲν To κείνων κακὸν τῷδε κέ 
μετατιθέμενος, ἔνθαπερ ἐπιμέμονεν, 
ἐπ᾽ εὐστόλου ταχείας νεὼς 
πορεύσαιμ᾽ ἂν ἐς δόμους. (ν. 504.) 


(d) εἷρπε δ᾽ ἄλλον ἄλλοτε 
TOT av εἰλνόμενος, 
παῖς ἄτερ ὡς φίλας τιθήνας, ὅθεν εὐμάρει ὑπαρ- 
χοι; πόρον, avix ἐξανείη δακέθυμος a ara. 
οὐ φορβάν | ἱερᾶς ‘yas σπόρον, οὐκ ἄλλων 
αἴρων, τῶν νεμόμεσθ᾽ ἀνέρες ἀλφησταὶ, 
πλὴν ἐξ ὠκυβόλων εἴποτε τόξων πτα- 
νοῖς ἰοῖς avicee "γαστρὶ φορβαν. (ν. 690.) 
What are the metrical names of the lines (6) and (d)? 


16. Give the meaning and derivation of the following 
words : 
ὀγμεύω, σμνγερός, παλιντριβής, Eumvos, ἐχθόδοπος, οὐρε- 
σιβώτας. In what other authors does ἐχθόδοπος occur? What 
different forms of οὐρεσιβώτας occur in Sophocles ὃ 


EURIPIDIS BACCHE. 
Trinity CoLttecs, May 1828. 


1. TransLaTe the following passages, and explain the 
allusions contained in them: 


Πολνώνυμε, Καδμείας, 

Νύμφας ἄγαλμα, καί Διὸς 

βαρυβρεμέτα «γένος, 

κλυτὰν ὃς ἀμφέπεις 

᾿Ιταλίαν, μέδεις δὲ παγ- 

κοίνοις ᾿Ελευσινίας 

Δηοῦς ἐν κόλποις. 

od * * * 

σὲ δ᾽ ὑπὲρ διλόφου πέτρας 

στέροψ ὅπωπε λυγνύς, ὃν- 

θα Κωρύκιαι Ν ύμφαι 

στείχουσι Baxyides. 

* * * * 

ἰώ, ὦ πὺρ πνεόντων 

ΧχοΟραΎ ἄστρων, νυχίων 

φθεγμάτων ἐπίσκοπε, 

παῖ Διὸς γένεθλον, 

προφάνηθι Ναξίαις 

ἅμα περιπόλοισι σαϊ- 

σιν, αἵ σε μαινόμεναι πάννυχοι 

χορεύουσι τὸν ταμίαν "Ἴακχον. 

Sophocl. Antig. 1102. 

Dicam ego maternos /itneo fulmine partus, 

Indica Nyseis arma fugata choris: 
Vesanumque nova nequicquam in vite Lycurgum, 

Pentheos in triplices funera grata greges: 
Curvaque Tyrrhenos Delphinum corpora nautas 

In vada pampinea desiluisse rate. 

Propert. τιι. 17. 21. 


2. Distinguish the character, attributes, and history of Bac- 
chus, as he is represented in the popular and in the Mystic 
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Mythology. What allusions to the latter occur in this 
play? What notice does Homer take of the fable of 


Bacchus ? 


5. (a) By what names was Bacchus distinguished in the Cretan, 
Thracian, and Eleusinian mysteries? Explain the epithets 
Εἰραφιώτης, ᾧλεων, Δενδρέτης, Λινίτης, AvyoBopos, 
Ὡμηστής. 


(5) On what occasion in Grecian history are human victims 
said to have been offered to Bacchus? What was the 
probable origin of this rite ? 


(c) By what eminent persons was the name of Διόνυσος 
assumed ? 
4. Explain Virgil's invocation 
—— O clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem celo que ducitis annum, 
Liber et alma Ceres. 
and shew how it is to be reconciled with the Egyptian 
doctrine (Herod. τι. 123) ἀρχηγετεύειν τῶν κάτω Avyux- 
Tot λέγουσι Δήμητρα καὶ Διόνυσον. 


5. (a) “*Cererem cum Rhea confundere solet Euripides.” Elmsi. 
Is Euripides singular in this identification? Point out 
the most prominent circumstances of resemblance in the 
mythology of these deities. 


(Ὁ) What Grecian rites did those of the Bona Dea resem- 
ble? Why did the Greeks call her τών Διονύσου μητέρων 
τὴν ἄῤῥητον; (Plutarch Cesar, c. 1x.) 


(c) Deduce from their etymologies the meaning of the words, 
Ceritus, Larvatus, Lymphatus, Fanaticus. 


6. (a) Enumerate and describe the mythological persons who 
compose the train of Bacchus. 


(5) Translate and explain the following passage. (Plato 
Convir. p. 221.) 


Oios ουτοσί γέγονε τὴν ἀτοπίαν ἄνθρωπος, καὶ αὐτὸς 
καὶ οἱ λόγοι αὐτοῦ, οὐδ΄ ἐγγὺς ἂν εὕροι τις ζητῶν, οὔτε 
τῶν νῦν οὔτε τῶν παλαιῶν, εἰ μὴ ἄρα οἷς ἐγὼ λέγω 
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ἀπεικάζοι τις αὐτὸν, ἀνθρώπων μὲν μηδενί, τοῖς δὲ Σειλη- 
νοῖς καὶ Σατύροις, αὐτὸν καὶ τοὺς λόγου-.---ὅτι καὶ οἱ 
λόγοι αὐτοῦ ὁμοιότατοί εἰσι τοῖς Σειληνοῖς τοῖς διοιγο- 
4 μένοις. . 
(c) How do the Sileni differ from the Satyri? Is the epithet 
Capripedes, applied to the latter by Horace and Lucretius, 
justified by the usage of the early Greek poets and artists? 
Support your opinions by reasons and authorities. 


7. (a) What proofs do we possess of the existence of a τρα- 
γῳδία and κωμῳδία in Greece independent of the Attic 
stage? 

(ὃ) Mention the different derivations of the word τραγῳδία, 
and explain the objections to which Bentley’s is liable. 
(c) What is the meaning of Bondarns διθύραμβος in Pindar? 

What was the prize in the Dithyrambic contests? 

(ὦ) In what sense might Arion be said τραγικοῦ τρόπου 
euperns “γόνεσθαι ? 

(ὁ) Explain the words ἀρχομένων τῶν περὶ Θέσπιν ἤδη THY 
τραγῳδίαν κινεῖν. (Plutarch Sol. c. χχτχ.) State the prin- 
cipal objections to Bentley’s assertion, that all the plays 
of Thespis were ludicrous, and that none of them were 
committed to writing. 


8. Translate and explain the following passage: (Aristot. 
Poet. ᾧ. 32.) 

Kai τὸν χόρον δὲ ἕνα δεῖ ὑπολαβεῖν τῶν ὑποκρι- 
τῶν, καὶ μόριον εἶναι τοῦ ὅλου, καὶ συναγωνίζεσθαι, μὴ 
ὥσπερ παρ᾽ Εὐριπίδη, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ. Shew 
that these words do not at all countenance the assertion, 
that the chorus was originally performed by one person, 
and point out the inconsistency of this supposition with 
the original signification of the word χόρος, with analogy, 
and with the early history of the Attic drama. 


9. (a) Mention the most material points in which the construc- 
tion of a Greek, and that of a Roman theatre differed. 
(ὁ) Distinguish between ὀρχήστρα and orchestra, προλογος 
and prologus, ἐξόδιον and exodium. 
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(c) What is meant by protasis and persona protatica on 
the Roman stage? What instances of the latter occur 
in Euripides ? 

10. (a) Explain the cause of the Doric dialect being used ‘in 
the choruses of the Attic drama, and produce some pa- 
rallel instances. 


(δ) How did the Doric dialect of the tragedians differ from 
that of Pindar? Quote some forms peculiar to the latter. 
In what sense is he said to have used κοινὴ διάληκτος ἢ 


11. What are the characters attributed by the ancients to 
the following ἁρμονίαι: (a) ἢ Δωριστί, (δ) ἡ ᾿Ἰαστί, 
(c) ἡ Δἰολιστί, (4) ἡ Φρυγιστί ὃ 
19. Name the metre of the following lines: 
(a) συνῆψαν τριετηρίδων, (ὁ) τελευτῶσιν ἐν ὄλβῳ, 
(c) ὄλβῳ καὶ δυνάμει παρῆλθεν, 
(ὦ) συντείνη δρόμημα κυνῶν, (6) ἐκ θιάσων δρομαίων. 
({) Give a scheme and a specimen of the Catullian Galliambic. 
How does it differ from the Saturnian of Nevius? 


(6) How do you account for the quantity of the long syl- 
lable in xepate ? 


13. (a) Who are the Koupires of Homer? In what sense does 
he use the word as an epithet ? 
(b) What derivations of the word were given by the an- 


cients? How did they connect the national name with 
the epithet ? 


(c) To what class in the Roman priesthood have they been 
compared? What is meant by ἐπιχώριον Ῥωμαίοις καὶ 
wavy τίμιον ὁ Koupyricuos? (Dionys. Ant. τι. 71.) 

14. (a) Quote instances from the tragedians in which ‘Agia is 
an adjective. 

(ὁ) To what part of the continent was the word originally 
applied? In what senses is it used by Euripides? 


(c) Mention the two derivations which have been given of 
it, and the reasons or authority on which they rest. 
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au. (a) Tramslate 
‘Oala,. πότνα θεῶν, 
ὁσία δ ἃ κατὰ γᾶν 
‘ χρυσόαν πτόρυγα φέρεις 
Point out the objections to Elmaley's reading and in- 
terpretation. 

(Ὁ). Deduce from the original meaning of ὅσιος the senses 
in which it is equivalent to ἅγιος and to βέβηλος. Ex- 
plain the phrases ὁσίας évexa, and νομίζειν πολλὴν ὁσίαν 
πράγματοι. 

(ὁ) What is the meaning of the substantive πότνια ῦϑ' What 
is the peculiarity of the adjective ? 

16. (a) Translate 


οὐδ᾽ εἰ δί ἄκρων τὸ σοφὸν εὕρηται φρενῶν. 
Explgin the construction of this passage. 
(Ὁ) What is the mood and tense of εὕρηται ῦ Why might 
not: ἣν be used here instead of et? 
(c) What is Hermann’s distinction between πάτριος, πα- 
Tpwos, πατρικός ? 


17. (a) Translate 





φρονὼν μὲν εὖ 
οὐ μὴ θελήσει θῆλυν ἐνδῦναι στολήν᾽ 


What difference does Elmsley lay down between οὐ μὴ 
with the future indicative and the subjunctive? Explain 
how far and why it is correct. 


(b) Explain the difference between δέδοικα μὴ θέλεις and 
δέδοικα μὴ θέλῃς: between ux θέλων and μὴ οὐ θέλων: 
πρὶν ποιεῖν, πρὶν ποιῆσαι, and πρὶν πεποιηκέναι. 


18. Translate 





ww ~ 9 

εἴθε παῖς ἐμὸς 

wv Ν ‘ ᾽ A ’ 
εὔθηρος εἴη, μητρὸς εἰκασθεὶς τρόποις, 
wv >» »* , ’ d 

oT ev νεανίαισι Θηβαίοις ἅμα 

θηρῶν οριγνῷτ. 


19. 
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In what cases is ὅταν joined with an optative? Why 
would it be misplaced here ? 


Translate accurately and explain the peculiarities of 
construction that occur in the following passages: 


(a) ἴθ᾽, ὦ Βάκχε, θηραγρέτᾳ Baxyav 
γελῶντι 
προσώπῳ περίβαλε βρόχον ἐπὶ θανασι- 
μον ἀγέλαν πεσόντα τὰν Μ αινάδων. 

(6) οὐ μὴ προσοίσεις χεῖρα, βακχεύσεις δ᾽ ἰών, 
μηδ᾽ ἐξομόρξει μωρίαν τὴν σὴν ἐμοί: 

(c) τῆς εὐσεβείας, ὦ ἕέν᾽, οὐκ αἰδῇ θεούς, 
Καδμον τε τὸν σπείραντα "γηγενῆ στάχυν, 
᾿Εχίονος δ᾽ ὧν παῖς, καταισχύνειν “γένος ; 

(4) ἧξαν, πελείας ὠκύτητ᾽ οὐχ ἥσσονες 
ποδῶν ἔχουσαι, συντόνοις ρομήμασιν. 

(ce) κυκλοῦτο δ᾽, ὥστε τόξον, ἢ κυρτὸς τροχός, 


τόρνῳ γραφόμενος περιφοράν; ἕλκη δρόμον. 
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INDEX. 


ABSURDITIES how to be managed by the 
poet, 187. 

Accusativus de quo, 509, 510; rei vel 
facti, 510, 511. 

Acheus Eretriensis, the tragedian, 93. 

Action, Unity of, 464472. 

Actors, one introduced by Thespis, 41 ; 
another by Eschylus, 65; a third by 
Sophocles, 79; only three allowed to 
each dramatist, 136. 149; their gains 
and character, 149, 150; not paid by the 
choragi, 136; neglected by-play alto- 
gether, 148 ; used bodily exercises, 149. 

Actresses, unknown to the Grecian stage, 
326. 

Adjectiva composita in os, 490. 

Admission money to the theatre, 148. 

Adrastus, subject of lyrical tragedies at 
Sicyon, 20 ; passage of Herodot. respect- 
ing him explained, 260. 265. 

Adverbia in εἰ et 1, 489. 

‘Aci, quantity of, 569. 

schylus, his life, 62—64 ; number of his 
dramas, 65; improvements in tragedy, 
65, 66; his Agamemnon, 347; Chi- 
ephore:, 384 ; Eumenides, 350 ; his po- 
litical aims therein, 64. 353 ; Suppliants, 
354; Seven against Thebes, 356; Per- 
sians, ibid. Prometheus Bound, 357 ; 
Prometheus Fire-bringing, 69, note 4; 
his style, 359; his diction, 70, 71; 
his plays allowed to be acted after his 
death, 66, note 5; a Pythagorean, 67 
note 1; his Σικελισμὸς, 64, note 1: 
accused of plagiarism from Phrynichus 
59, note 11 ; relation between his tragedy 
and the plastic arts, 69, note 2; his 
aristocratical spirit, 64. 67; his works 


bear internal proof of his fondness for the 
Dorians, 69 ; and of his military spirit, 
70. 

Afranius, 456. 

Ἄγαν, quantity of, 569. 

Agatharcus, the inventor of stage scenery, 
280. 


Agathon, the tragedian, 93, 94. 405; first 
inserted choruses foreign to the play, 
94. 

᾿Αιώραι, 143. 

Ἀκούετε λεὼς, 203. 

Alexis, the comedian, 120. 

Ἄλκηστις, no reason why Thespis never 
wrote a play so named, 47. 

Alphabet, Greek, not completed till after 
Thespis’s death, 227. 

Ameipsias, the comedian, 104. 

‘Av, contingent, goes with the past tenses 
only of the indicative, 496. 521. 

— with ὅσῳ et similia, 497. 

— with indicative, subjunctive, and opta- 
tive, 497. 

Ἀναγνώρισις or Discovery, 167 ; different 
kinds of, 173, 174. 

Anapests, when they may form the first 
foot in the senarius, 527, note. 

Anapestic Tetrameter Catalectic, 540. 

Anapestic verses, 536; why mostly used 
in opening choral song, 146. 

‘Avarlecua, 145. 

Anaxandrides, the comedian, 120. 

Ancient Mythology symbolical, not alle- 
gorical, 352. 

‘Avia, ‘Avrip, quantity of, 568. 

Antiphanes, the comedian, 119. 

Apollodorus, the comedian, 124. 

Araros, the son of Aristophanes, 115, 116. 
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Ἀρβύλαι, 66, note 3. 

Archilochus, fragments of, 199. 

Archilochian verse, 215—217. 

Ἀρχιτέκτων, 148. 

Aristias, son of Pratinas, 61. 

Aristophanes, 105. 412; place of his birth, 
106: time of his birth,.107, 108; his 
Banqueters, 108; Babylonians, ibid. 
Acharnians, 109. 420, 421; Knights, 
109, 110. 418, 419 ; Clouds, 110—112. 
423; Wasps, 425; Peace, 419, 420; 
Amphiaraus, 113 ; Birds, 113, 114. 425, 
426; Lysistrata, 421; Thesmophoria- 
zuse, 422; Frogs, 115. 423, 424; 
Ecclesiazuse, 114, 115. 421, 422; Plu- 
tus, 114, 115. 426, 427; /Eolosicon, 
115, note 2; Cocalus, ibid. 446; num- 
ber of his plays, 116; his patriotism, 
414; buffoonery and licentiousness, 116, 
117. 414; excellencies, 416; passages 
of, corrected by Bentley, 244—247. 

Aristotle, his Poetics, 465; Rhetoric, 
465, 466; his assertion that the early 
drama was extemporaneous to be qua- 
lified, 45, 46 ; his etymology of κωμῳδία 
incorrect, 50, 51 ; his definition of Tra- 
gedy and Comedy, 53; compiled Didas- 
calie, 137. 

Articulus cum propriis nominibus, 314. 

Arundel Marble, engraver of, falsely charzed 
with an omission, 232—237. 

Asinius Pollio, 458, 459. 

Atellane Fables, 453. 

Ἀθανατον ὀργὴν μὴ φύλαττε, θνητὺς ὧν, 
whence taken, 197. 209—211. 

‘A8avaros primam producit, 197, note. 

Attic Crases, 483, 484. 

Attius, 457, 498. 

Audience, theatric, 148, 140: its number, 
131 ; talents, 416, 417 ; behaviour, 149. 

Augment, Attic, 486—489. 

Ἄξιος. its government, 511—513. 


B. 
BRacche, examination paper on, 584. 
Bacchic choruses three in number, 272, 
273. 
Bacchus, early worship of in Attica, 36. 
Barthelemy's Anacharsis, 314. 


INDEX. 


Bentley’s Dissertation upon Phaleris, ac- 
count of, 198, note. 

BovAeutixov, 139. 

Brauronia, 37. 

Βροντεῖον, 144. 322. 

Bull, the prize of the Dithyramb, 272. 

Buskin, introduced by Eschylus, 66. 


C. 


Cesura in the Senarius, 528, note. 

Calf, prize of the harpers, 273. 

Canones Dawesiani, 496—513. 

Carcinus, the tragedian, 94. 

Catastrophe, 169. 

Characters, which best for tragedy, 169. 

Charondas, age of, 286, 287; laws falsely 
ascribed to him, 283-287. 

Charonic ladder, 145. 321. 

Chionides, the comedian, 99. 

Cherrilus, the tragedian, 58. 

Choragi, their office and how chosen, 135; 
their rivalry, 136; successful honours 
of, 137. 

Choragic expenses, 136. 283286. 

Χορὸν διδόναι, 136, note 5. 

Chorus, origin of, 7; etymology of the 
word, 7, note 1; nature and use of, 334; 
Dithyrambic or Cyclian, 272; Satyric, 
49; Tragic, Comic, number of, 146; 
one of the actors, 177; joined in the 
dialogue by means of its coryphzus, 
323. 

Christus Patiens, 95. 

Chronology of the Greek Drama, 126—130. 

Clepsydra, its use in scenic exhibitions, 
138. 164. 

Comerdia Togata, 456. 

Palliata, ihid. 

Comedy, etymology of, 50, 51; originally 
mythological, 97. 410, 411. 443; when 
established at Athens, and why, 52; 
Attic, aim of, 449. 

Comedy, the Old, its origin, 51. 159 its 
nature, 90—37; prize, 208; progress, 
160; prohibited for a time, 99, 100; 
extinction, 413; number of its playa, 
190; antithesis and parody of Tragedy. 
406, 407 ; its apparent want of aim, 408 ; 
its political meaning, 410. 


INDEX. 


Comedy, the Middle, its origin, 413; how 
different from the Old, 56, 57; number 
of its pieces, 199; difficult to distinguish 
between its writers and those of the Old 
Comedy, 56, 57. 429. 

Comedy, the New, its origin, 430; its na- 
ture, 431; a mixture of jest and earnest, 
430; its morality a system of prudence, 
431. 440; acopy of reality, 432; variety 
of its species, 434; combines the Play of 
character and the Play of intrigue, 435 ; 
its tone, 438; structure of Theatre unfit 
for it, 444; circle of its characters, 445— 
447; its physiognomy expressed in the 
portrait-statues of Menander and Posi- 
dippus, 450, 451 ; number of its plays, 
440, 44]. ° 

Coniic trimeter, 530. 

ideal, the converse of tragic, 408, 409. 

Copula enclitica, 522. 

Crane, theatric machine so called, 144. 322. 

Crases Attic, 483, 484. 

Crates, the comedian, 100, 101. 160. 

Cratinus, the comedian, 99, 100; his 
style, 426. 

Cretic termination, 550. 

Critical objections, and answers to them, 
187—192. 

Cyclian chorus the same as the Dithyrambic, 
18. 271. 





D. 

Dactyls in Anapestic verse, 541. 

Dances, Pyrrhic, 10; Gymnopedian, ibid. 
those of scenic poetry, 12; of lyric 
poetry, ibid. 

Dancing, ancient, gymnastic or mimetic, 10. 

Δέσις καὶ Λύσις, 176. 

Διάκριοι, 38. 

Diction, parts of, 178 ; poetic, 182. 

Didascalie, 137. 198. 

Dinolochus, the comedian, 98. 

Dionysia, number of, 132, note 2 ; account 
of, 132, 133. 

Dioscorides, epigrams of, on Thespis and 
Eschylus, quoted and corrected, 219, 
220. 

Diphilus, the comedian, 123, 124. 

Dithyramb, explanation of the word, 17, 


note 53; nature of, 17. 267; chorus of, 
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272; prize of, 272, 273; gave birth to 
Tragedy, 159. 

Dolon, no comedian so named, 208. 

Dorians adopted the religion of conquered 
countries, 10, 11. 13; claimed the in- 
vention of the drama, 167. 

Dorica dialectus in anapestis, 568. 

Drama, origin of, 1. 301; general history 
of, 301—303 ; important as a vehicle of 
doctrines, 307, 308. 

Drama, Greek, religious reference of, 5, 6; 
choral element of, 7; rhapsodical ele- 
ment of, 3035 ; an union of the rhap- 
sody with the cyclic chorus, 36—47; 
arose in the Dorian states, 7; at the 
beginning extemporaneous according to 
Aristotle, 200, 201; its first metre tro- 
chaic, 160; essentially different from the 
modern in its mode of representation, 
131, 132; its time of performance, 132 
—134 ; its means of performance, 135— 
138 ; its place of performance, 138 ; its 
manner of performance, 145—148. 

Drama, Lyrical, 19, 20. 

Dramatic, exposition of the idea, 299, 300. 

Dramatic Art, schools of, 372, 373. 

—___—_— Contests, 132—134. 

————— Unities, 464480. 

Dramatists their own actors, 41, note 4. 


E. 

Effect, Comic, 439; Sympathetic, 306 ; 
Theatrical, 3065. 

Εἰ μὴ---ᾶν μὴ, 519. 

Εἴπου with optative, 500. 

Εἵἴλωτεε οἱ ἐπὶ Ταινάρῳ, 55. 

Εἰσόδοι, 14]. 

᾿Εκκύκλημα, 145. 822. 

Elisions, 484, 485. 

"EuBarat, 66, note 3. 

'μμέλεια, 12. 

᾿Ἡμικύκλιον, 144. 

"Huw et ἡμῖν, 569. 

Ennius, 457. 

Ἤ ov, prosody of, 569, 570. 

᾿Επεὶ with optative, 500. 

᾿Εφηβικόν, 139, note 9. 

Epicharmus, inventor of Comedy, 157. 160. 
201; life and account of, 97, 98. 
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Epic poetry compared with tragedy, 160, 
161. 185, 186. 





.to bas-relief, 330, 340. 
Epigenes, the Sicyonian, 223. 
Episodic Fables, the worst, 166. 

Eubulus, the comedian, 119. 

Euphorion, the tragedian, 95. 

Evupolis, the comedian, 102, 108 ; his style, 
426. 

Euripides, time and place of his birth, 83 ; 
rank of his parents, 83, 84; his educa- 
tion, 84; his exile, 85; his death, 86; 
his Philoctetes, 198. 210; Electra, 389 ; 
Alcestis, 54, note 4. 395; Iphigenia in 
Aulis, 396; Ion, ibid. Hippolytus, 
ibid. Medea, ibid. Troades, 397; He- 
cuba, 396; Hercales Furens, 399 ; 
Pheenissm, ibid. Orestes, idid. Iphi- 
genia in Tanaris, 400; Andromache, 
bid. Bacche, ibid. 86; Suppliants, 
401; Heraclide, 402; Helen, ibid. 
Rhesas, 76. 403; Cyclop, 408; said 
to have been assisted by Socrates, 85, 
note 5; his character as a dramatist, 376 
—384; his relation to Aschylus and 
Sophocles {illustrated by 6 comparison 
between his Electra, Eschylus’ Choé- 
phore, and Sophocles’ Electra, 393— 
395 ; did not preserve the essence of 
ancient Tragedy unmingled, 376 ; 
turned the rhapsodical element of Greek 
Tragedy into a sophistical one, 88 ; la- 
bours for effect, 378, 379; his religious 
opinions, 379 ; his political opinions, 89, 
90; his Anaxagorea, 89; his moral 
apophthegms, 379, 380; his rhetorical 
vanity, 87. 382 ; his choruses, 177. 378 ; 
adopted the music of Timotheus, 378; 
his morality, 379, 380 ; his misogynism, 
85. 381; his capricious use of the old 
mythology, 381; his prologues, 381, 
382 ; his style, 383 ; a forerunner of the 
New Comedy, ibid. 430; how esteemed 
by Aristophanes, 89, 90. 383; by Me- 
nander and Philemon, 383 ; his excel- 
lencies, 384; inventor of tragicomedy, 
54. 87 ; why popular in the middle ages, 
87, 88. 

Euripides, junior, 95. 


INDEX. 


Examination paper on iechylus’ Pere, 
573; Sophocles’ Philoctetes, 579 ; Buri- 

᾿ ‘pides’ Bacche, 584. 

"RE ἁμάξης λέγειν explained, 203. 


"BEdpxew—éEapxor explained, 21, nove 4. 


Exode, 168. 
Ἑ. 
Fable, 163. 
—— unity of, 165. 
—— episodic, the worst, 106. 
—— simple and complicated, 167. 
—— Atellane, 455. 
Farnese Bull, group of, 458, 450. 
Fature optative, 500. 
infinitive never joined with ds, 89]. 
Futura forme media, 514. 
Futurorum passive significantiam ferme, 
515. 





G. 
Te cum ἐλλὲὰ μὴν, Ke. ibid. 
Te post pa Ala, διε. 521. 
δὲ, 522. 
Γέ re nunquam conjungunt Atticl, 522. 
Goat, the prise of Tragedy, 208. 
Greeks, mental culture of, 205, 296. 
H. 
Harpers, prize of, 273. 
Hegemon, the parodist, 157. 
Heraclides Ponticus, the Pseudo-Thespis 
46. 225—230. 
Hermippus, the comedian, 101, 102. 
Herodotus, passage of respecting Pisis 
tratus discussed, 39, 40. 
Historian and Poet compared, 165. 
Homer gave the first idea of Tragedy, 159 
and of Comedy, ibid. character of, ibid 
186. 
Horace’s Epist. ad Pisones, 458. 
Hyporcheme, 11, 12. 


I. 


Iambic metre, invention of, 31. 199; na 
ture of, 160. 

Iambic tragic senarius, 528. 

comic ᾽ 

—_—__— tetrameter catalectic, 531. 

——— poets, old, wrote in Ionic, 42, note | 

Ictus metricus, 543. 
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Imitation, love of, the origin both of the 
fine arts and idolatry, 1—3; poetic and 
musical, 155 ; different means of, 156. 

Imperativus Aoristi post μὴ non solet adhi- 
beri, 520. 

Improbabilities, how to be managed by the 
poet, 187. 

“Iva, ws, ὄφρα, and Ores, with Indic. 504, 
505. 516 ; subjunct. et optat. 501. 517. 

Inscriptions, Orchomenian, 24—29. 

Ion Chius, the tragedian, 92, 93. 

Ioniami apud Tragicos, 485. 

Iophon, the son of Sophocles, 94, 95. 

Judges, Dramatic, 136, 137; sometimes 
partial, ibid. 

K. 

Καταβλήματα, 143. 

Κατὰ {vyd—xara στοίχους, 146. 

Κεραννοσκοπείῖον, 144. 

Κόθορνοε, 66. 326. 

Κόμμος, 168. 

Kespos, signification of the word, 51. 

Kepwdeiv—rov μὴ ὀνομαστί, 56, note 2. 

Κωμῳδία, etymology of, 50, 51; might 
originally include both Tragedy and 
Comedy, 277. 


L. 
Laberius, 455. 
Laocoon, group of, 341. 
Λειτουργεῖν, 135, note 4. 
Aecroupyias ἐγκύκλιοι, ibid. 
Aiay, quantity of, 569. 
Livius Andronicus, 457. 
Locrian dialect, the Doric, 282. 
Aoyeiov, 140, 141. 319; why 50 called, 

68, note 1. 

Avo. καὶ Δέσις, 176. 


Lycophron’s Alexandra, 105. 


M. 

Macho, the comedian, 124, 125. 

Magnes, the comedian, 99. 

Manners, requisites of, in Tragedy, 172, 
173. 

Margites, influence of, upon Comedy, 159. 

Masks, introduced by Eschylus, 66; va- 
rious forms and reason of, 147, 148. 324 
—327 ; Comic, 448, 449. 
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Masculine gender used by a female when 
speaking of herself in the plural number, 
509. 

Megarians claimed the invention of Comedy, 
157. 

Μέλητος, quantity of its penult, 271. 

Meletus, the tragedian, 95. 

Melinna, Nosesis’ daughter, 282. 

Μέλλω generally followed by future in- 
finitive, 501. 

Menander, 122, 123. 443, 444. 

Μὴ οὐ, prosody of, 569, 570. 

Mn xavy, 143. 322. 

Metres, tragic, 329, 330. 

Middle Comedy. See Comedy. 

Middle voice of the Greek verb; its re- 
flexive usages, 491, 492 ; reciprocal use, 
493 ; which of its tenses used passively, 
495. 

imes, Roman, different from Greek, 454 ; 
not altogether farcical, 455; the carly 
germ of the Commedia dell Arte to be 
sought for in them, 454. 

Μνησθήσομαι and Μεμνήσομαι, 490. 

Mutes, allowed on the Greek stage, 149. 

Myrtilus, the comedian, 102. 

Mythology the materials of Tragedy, 335 
—339. 


N. 


Nevius, 457. 

Neutra pluralia cum verbo plurali, 514. 

New Comedy. See Comedy. 

Nicostratus, Aristophanes’ son, 115. 

Niobe, group of, 341. 

Nossis, the poetess, a Locrian, 281. 

Nouns, masculine or feminine in singular, 
and neuter in plural, 490. 

Number of separate representations in one 
day, 138, note 2. 


O. 

"“Oyxos, 147. 

Odyssey, a storehouse for the satyrical 
plays, 74, note 2. 404. 

Old Comedy. See Comedy. 

Opera, modern, erroneously compared to 
Grecian Tragedy, 328, 329. 

'Ὁπότε, with the optative, 499. 
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‘Optative denotes remete consequence of ac- 

tion contained in leading verb, 504. 
Ὅπως vel ὅπωε μὴ, 519. 

᾿ορχεῖσθαι, used of acting in general, 47. 

Orchestra, 140. 319. 

Orchomenian Inscriptions, 

Oscans, language of, 453. 

Ὁσῷ, et similia with ἄν, 497. 

Οὐδὲν πρὸς Διόνυσον explained, 49, note 
1. 228. 

Οὐ μὴ, government of, 505—H08. 518, 519; 
cum futuro prohibendi significatione, 
618. 

Οὐκοῦν---οὕκουν, 490. 

Ovid, considered as a tragic writer, 459. 


P. 


23429. 


Pacuvius, 457. 

Pantomimic scene in Corinthian theatre 
described, 142, note 3. 

ΤΠ άραλοι, 38. 

Parabasis, 41}, 412. 

ΠΠαρασκήνια, 14. 

Parode, 168. 

Πάθη, 168. 170, 17}. 

Pause in the Senarius, 839. 

Ποδιαῖοι, 38. 

Πέραν, quantity of, 569. 

Περὶ ante vocalem, 567. 

Περιπέτεια, 167. 

Perse, examination paper on, 573. 

Persona, etymology of, 147. 

Πηνίκη, bid. 

Phalaris, age of, 236. 

Phallic processions, 19. 

Pevaxn—pevaxNew, 147, note 4. 

Philemon, the comedian, 121. 443. 

Philippides, 120, 121. 

Philippus, the comedian, 115, 116. 

Philoctetes of Euripides, 198. 210. 

Sophocles, examination paper 

on, 579. 

Phormis, the comedian, 98. 202. 

Φρόνημα explained, 74, note 3. 

Phrynichus ; introduced female characters 
into Tragedy, 60; his figure dances, ibid 
244248; his Μιλήτου ἅλωσις and 
Φοίνισσαι, 54, note 1. 335, 336; num- 
ber of the persons so named, 242. 


INDEX. 


Phrynichus, the tragedian, 50, 60. 481. 
237, 238. 243, 944. 





Place, Unity of, 476, 471. 

Piato, his paradoxical opinion respecting 
the origin of Tragedy, 338. 254 ; his ἂν. 
finition of Tragedy and Comedy, 88. 88. 

Plautus, 441 443. 


Poet, successful, honours of, 137 ; his fame 
transient, sid. compared with histerian, 
166. 

Poetry, origin of, 158; ἃ species of imite- 
tion, 153. 

Poetry, Romantic, ingredients of, 297, 988 ; 
Tragic, essence of, 311; Oemic, essence 
of, 312. 

Ποῖ, ποῦ, wa, 522. 

Tlopwete and πομπεία explained, 263. 

Posidippus, the comedian, 134. 

Pratinas, account of, 61; inventor of 85. 
tyric Drama, 49. 

Preterite, middle, 495. 

Πρίν cum subjunct. omisso ἄν, 520. 

Προεδρία, 139, note 9. 

Prologue, 168. 

Proper names in the Tragic Senarius, 527. 
564. 

Προσκήνιον, 141. 320. 

Πύργος, theatric, 144. 


Q. 
Quin, uses of, 508. 


R. 
Rhapsodes, etymology of the word, 30; 
nature of, 30, 31. 
Rhinthon, writer of tragicomedy, 124. 
Rhythm differs from metre, 158. 
S. 
Sannyrion, the comedian, 209. 
Satyric chorus, 49. 
Satyric drama and satire differ, 261. 
nature of, 48, 49.:403, 404. 


INDEX. 


Σκηνή, 140. 

Scenery, 142. 320. 

——— invented by Agatharcus, 280. 

Schiller's definition of Tragedy, 53, note 2. 

Seneca, 461463; his influence on the 

Sentiments in’ Tragedy, 178. 

Simonides, 272. 

Laown, 144. 

Socrates, Xenophon's and Plato’s account 
of, to be received with allowance, 88. 
89. 111. 423. 

Sopater, writer of tragicomedy, 124. 

Sophocles, his life, 72—75. 360, 361; ‘col- 
league of Pericles, 74. 361; his death, 
75, 76. 361; his character as a man, 
81; and dramatist, 362, 363 ; his public 
character, 80, 81; his improvements in 
Tragedy, 80. 362; number of his plays, 
76, 77; his CEdipus Rex, 364; CEdipus 
at Colonus, 366; Antigone, 367; Ajax, 
369 ; Philoctetes, 370; Trachiniz, 372 ; 
Electra, 386; comparative merits of the 
remaining seven, 343, 364; difference of 
character between him and schylus, 
79. 366, 367; in what respect Homeric, 
67, note 3; his general principles of ac- 
tion, 78, 79; not fully appreciated by 
the moderns, 78; wrote other works 
besides tragedies, 76. 

Sophocles, junior, 95. 

Sophron, Mimes of, 156; imitated in hexa- 
meter by Theocritus, 433. 

Sosicles, the tragedian, 95. 

Sotades, writer of tragicomedy, 124. 

Spectators, number of, &c., 131. 

Stage curtain, 323. 

Stasimon, 168. 

Stesichorus, 23, note 1. 

Στροφεῖον, 144. 

Styles, difference of in the tragedians, 
344. 

Subjunct. denotes immediate consequence 
of action contained in leading verb, 
ὅ04. 

Συνάφεια, 539. 566. 

Susarion, his claims to the invention of 
Comedy, 200—202 ; five iambics of his 
quoted, corrected, and explained, 203— 
205; how mentioned in the Arundel 
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Marble, 205208, distinct from San- 
nyrion, 209. 


Syrus, 455. 
T. 
Taste, ancient and modern, contrasted, 291 
— 295. 


Τεῖχος, scenic, 144. 

Terence, 44]1—443. 

Theatre, Grecian, description of, 138. 317 
—323. 

Theatre, Roman, 452; its native varieties, 
453; transplanted from Greece, 457; 
tragedians of the more ancient epoch, 
458 ; and of the Augustan age, ibid. 

Geatpwrvns—Oeatpowernt, 148. 

Θεολογεῖον, 143. 

Theoric fand, 148, 149. 

Θεὸς, prosody of, 569, 570. 

Theseus, tomb of, when erected in Athens, 
256—259. 

Thespis, the inventor of Tragedy, 219. 
224; his age, 230. 247; account of, 40 
—17; Bentley’s assertion (225) thar he 
entirely droll (230), incorrect, 46, 47; 
names of some of his plays, 41, note 8 ; 
may be an assumed name, 44, 45, note 5. 

Thymele, 140. 323. 

Time, Unity of, 473—475. 

Timocles, the comedian, 120. 

Timotheus, the musician, 378. 

Τραγωδία, origin of the word, 48; never 
included Comedy, 268. 273277; not 
used to signify pomp till after the time 
of Zaleucus, 280. 

Τραγωδίαν διδάσκειν. 326. 

Tragedy, origin of, 1; its successive stages, 
159; its original prize, 208; defined, 52, 
53. 161; its parts of quality, 161, 162; 
its parts of quantity, 168; different kinds 
of, 176; superior to the epic, 192; aimed 
at ideal perfection, 330, 331; its essence, 
330; source of pleasure in, 332; com- 
pared to sculpture, 339--342; causes of 
the Romans failing in, 460, 461; ideal 
of a Roman form of, 459. 

Tragedies, modern and ancient, distinction 
between, 53. 

historical, 54, note 1. 345A, 336. 
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‘Tragedians, Attic, plagiarised from the gno- 
mic poets, 34, note 2. Sl, note 6.’ 

Tragic recitation, 328. 

Trilogy, nature of, 845, 346; Hschylean, 

69. 

Trochaie metre, 533. 

Tpvyetla never signified Tragedy, 268. 
274—277. 

U. 

Unity, of Action, 464.472; of Time, 478 
—A75 ; of Place, 476, 477. | 

- Unitles of Time and Place, liberties taken 
by Tragedians in respect of, 475, 476. 

Ὑπεράκριοι, 88. 

Ὑποκρίνεσθαι, used of the rhapsode, 33, 
note 1. 

Ὑποσκήνια, 141. 

V. 

Verba, in “ὦ and -vps, 490; duo diver. 
sos casus regentia, 514; quorum futura 
sunt forme medim, ibid. passiva, cum 
vocibus vi media preditis permutata, 
493, 494. 

Verbs, several in -« used of ywaticr, in 
‘-omat Of mind, 4943 passive, used when 


¢ 
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middle might be expected, 4956; sevesal 
distinguished in their active and middle 
uses, 506, 509. 

Vesse, whether essential to Comedy, 435, 
434. 


Vocalis brevis ante consonantes, 565. 
Voltaire’s ignorance of classic antiquity, 
324, note 2. 406, note. 


Ww. 

Women, Grecian, degraded state of, 415. 
4453 were present at dramatic exhibi- 
tions, 149. 415, note; never appeared as 
actresses, 326. 

Words, different kinds of, 180. 


X. 
Xenocles, the tragedian, 94. 217, 218. 


Zz. 


Zaleucus, age of, 279; laws falscly ascribed 
to him, 279, 280. 
note 1. 
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